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MAUD   LINDEN'S  LOVERS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

''  It  appears  strange  that  such  a  mystery  should  have  remained 
unsolved  for  nearlv  two  centuries,  and  that  it  should  have  been  left 
to  the  minute  criticism  of  a  Frenchman  in  the  present  day  to 
determine  with  any  certainty  who  was  really  the  ^  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask: '' 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  a  physician  in  large  practice 
Id  the  west  end  of  Town.  The  time  was  early  dusk  in  a  winter 
evening,  and  the  doctor's  companions  were  his  pretty  niece^  Maud 
Linden^  of  whom  more  hereafter,  and  his  friend  and  legal  adviser, 
Mr.  Hugh  Baxter,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  three  were  enjoying  the 
cozy  warmth  of  the  doctor's  fire,  and  discussing,  in  the  twilight,  a 
curious  historical  event. 

''  How  awful  to  have  been  shut  up  all  those  years  in  that 
castle,  and  to  know  that  his  secret  must  be  carried  to  his  grave  1" 
And  Maud  heaved  a  pensive  sigh,  half  of  sympathy  for  the  victim, 
half  of  gratification  at  the  romance  which  enveloped  the  hero. 

"  After  all,"  observed  the  lawyer,  with  all  a  lawyer's  disdain 
for  romance ;  '*  after  all,  it  was  not  such  a  marvellous  a£fair  as  eager 
historians  believed.  It  owes  most  of  its  interest  to  the  highly 
coloured  account  given  by  Voltaire " 

*'  I  have  Voltaire's  account  here/'  said  Maud^  opening  a 
book. 

^'  Read  it,  my  dear ;  it  is  only  a  few  lines,''  Mr.  Baxter  said. 

The  young  girl  thereupon  read  aloud  the  following  extract  from 
the  writings  of  Voltaire  : 

"  Some  months  after  the  death  of  Mazarin  an  event  occurred  which  has 
no  parallel,  and,  what  is  no  lees  strange,  all  the  historians  have  ignored  it. 
There  was  sent  with  tbe  greatest  secrecy  to  the  Chateau  of  the  l»le  Sainte 
Hargnerite,  in  the  Sea  of  Provence,  an  unknown  prisoner,  above  the  middle 
height  and  of  a  most  handsome  and  noble  countenance.  This  prisoner  on  the 
journey  wore  a  mask  the  chin-piece  of  which  was  furnished  wilh  steel  springs, 
which  left  him  free  to  eat  wiih  the  mask  covering  his  face.  Orders  had  been 
given  to  kill  him  if  he  removed  it.  He  remained  in  the  island  till  a  confiden- 
tial officer  named  Saint  Mars,  Govemor  of  Pignerol,  having  been- appointed 
Qovenior  of  the  Bastile  in  1690,  went  to  fetch  him  to  Isle  St.  Marguerite^  and 
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condueted  him  to  tb«  Bastile,  always  masked.  The  Marquis  de  Luvois  went 
to  see  him  in  the  island  before  his  removal,  and  spoke  to  him  standing  and 
with  a  consideration  that  bespoke  respect.  His  greatest  liking  was  for  linen 
of  an  extraordinary  fineness.  He  played  on  the  guitar.  Nothing  that 
he  asked  for  was  refused  him.  He  had  the  very  best  of  everything,  and  the 
gOYernor  rarely  sat  down  in  his  presence.  An  old  doctor,  who  had  often 
attended  this  singular  man  in  his  illness,  has  stated  that  he  never  saw  his 
face,  although  he  had  examined  his  tongue  and  the  rest  of  his  body.  This 
stranger  died  in  1703,  and  was  interred  during  the  night  in  the  parish  church 
of  Saint  Paul." 


A  few  moments  passed  in  silence. 

Dr.  Lee  poked  the  fire  into  a  blaze.  Then  he  rose  from  his 
chair,  looking  unusually  grave,  and  even  somewhat  agitated. 

'*  All  this  story,  with  its  strange  truth  and  its  wild  fiction^  is  a 
thing  of  the  long  remote  past/'  he  said.  '*  But  when  I  was  a 
young  man  a  wonderful  incident  occurred  to  me,  about  which  I 
have  rarely  cared  to  speak,  but  of  which  I  have  never  thought 
without  associating  some  of  its  details  with  this  romance  of 
history.'' 

Maud  crept  nearer  to  her  uncle,  and  sat  herself  on  an  ottoman 
at  his  feet 

**  Tell  us  the  story,  uncle?"  she  whispered  coaxingly. 

''  By  all  means,  Lee,  let  us  have  the  story  now  you  have  excited 
our  curiosity,"  added  the  lawyer,  with  a  smile.  "  I  did  not  know 
that  you  were  ever  the  hero  of  a  romance." 

The  hero  but  for  one  night  only,"  replied  Dr.  Lee,  with  good- 
humoured  gravity.  ^*  However,  you  shall  have  my  story  if  you 
will." 

He  then  related  what  we  will  call, 


DB.  lee's  stoky. 

''  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1851-*the  great  International  Ex- 
hibition year.  I  was  a  young  man  then,  unmarried  and  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  my  profession,  and  just  beginning  to  establish  a 
practice.  But  I  bad  been  working  very  hard,  both  at  my  private 
studies  and  the  hospitals ;  and  at  the  time  I  speak  of  it  had  be- 
come  absolutely  necessary  to  my  health  that  I  should  temporarily 
give  up  my  studies  and  enjoy  a  little  relaxation  and  change  of 
air. 

''  Accordingly,  one  afternoon,  towards  the  end  of  September, 
found  me  a  passenger  in  a  first-class  carriage  of  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  and  bound  for  Dover,  where  I  proposed  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  idle  lounging,  and  then  start  on  a  walking  tour  round  the  Kent 
and  Sussex  coast.  My  only  travelling  companion  was  a  young  man  of 
about  two-and-twentyi  who  had  also  entered  the  train  at  London 
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Bridge  Station.  I  had  seated  myself  at  the  off-hand  corner  of  the 
carriage,  and  he  choose  the  seat  in  the  other  corner,  as  my  vis^a-vis. 
*^  I  did  not  at  first  pay  much  attention  to  my  companion,  for 
even  in  my  holiday  I  could  not  quite  abandon  my  profession,  and  1 
was  for  the  first  half- hour  of  the  journey  deeply  interested  in  the 
diagnosis  of  a  certain  hospital  case  reported  in  the  columns  of  the 
Lancet. 

"  When,  however,  I  had  finished  this  interesting  paper,  and 
placed  the  Lancet  on  the  seat  by  my  side,  I  bad  leisure  to  remark 
the  personal  appearance  of  my  companion.  He  was,  as  I  have 
stated,  a  young  man  of  about  two-and-lwenty,  evidently  tall,  dark- 
complexioned,  with  a  slight  moustache,  and  though  somewhat  thin, 
what  young  ladies  would  no  doubt  consider  handsome. 

''  When  I  happened  to  glance  up  at  him  I  could  perceive  that  I 
had  caught  him  unawares  ;  he  had  been  intently  gazing  at  me. 

^'  In  a  moment,  however,  he  had  recovered  his  equanimity,  and 
addressing  me  with  a  pleasant  smile,  demanded  if  I  had  any 
objection  to  his  smoking  a  cigar. 

-•* '  Not  in  the  least,'  I  answered.  '  Indeed^  I  shall  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  smoking  one  also.' 

''  He  smiled  and  lit  his  cigar.  I,  having  found  my  cigar-case, 
imitated  his  example. 

''This  was  the  introduction  to  general  conversation,  into  which 
we  gradually  glided ;  my  companion,  I  believe^  having  taken  the 
initiative  throughout. 

"  I  soon  perceived  that  I  was  talking  to  a  gentleman ;  his 
manners  were  easy  and  courteous,  and  he  was  evidently  educated 
and  well-informed ;  but  there  was  this  remarkable  peculiarity  about 
him,  that  he  would  never  look  you  full  in  the  face ;  if  you  fairly 
brought  your  eyes  to  his,  his  large  dark  eyes  would  instantly  shift 
or  droop  to  the  ground.  They  would  never  under  any  circumstances, 
for  a  consecutive  two  seconds,  withstand  your  gaze.  I  attributed 
this  peculiarity  to  some  nervous  affection,  and,  of  course,  as  soon  as 
I  discovered  it,  avoided  occasioning  him  any  uneasiness  by  my 
glances,  so  far  as  I  could. 

'' We  bad  discussed  the  weather;  the  success  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  ;  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  Slave ;  the  value  of 
*  the  Kohinoor  -/  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  the  Kentish 
scenery  and  the  probable  yield  of  the  hop-harvest.  This  led  to 
matters  somewhat  more  personal,  and  my  companioui  after  some 
hesitation,  volunteered  the  statement  that  he  had  recently  come  up 
from  Oxford,  and  that  he  lived  with  his  mother— a  widow,  not  far 
from  Dover,  whither  I  had  mentioned  I  was  going. 

**  *  You,'  he  said,  half  inquiringly,  with  an  evident  increase  of 
interest  iu  bis  tone,  '  you  sir,  I  presume^  are  a  medical  man  V 
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I  am  so,'  I  answered,  rather  startled.     '  Ob,  you  inferred 
that,  I  puppose,  from  the  fact — — * 

**  *  From  the  fact,  merely,  that  you  patronised  the  Lancet/  he 
interrupted,  smiling.  Then  after  a  pause  :  '  You  live  in  London, 
and  are  not  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  country,  I  think  you 
saidr 

''  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  said  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but 
though  surprised,  I  replied  that  I  certainly  did  live  in  London,  and 
knew  but  very  little  of  Kent. 

**  *  Ah  !  Kent  is  a  pretty  country,  no  doubt ;  though,  for  my 
part,  I  like  life  in  the  metropolis  the  best.' 

"  He  spoke  quickly — his  eyes  shifting  from  mine  in  the  peculiar 
manner  I  have  mentioned,  and  then  with  almost  startling  abrupt- 
ness, led  the  conversation  again  into  topics  of  general  interest. 
We  continued  this  gossip  till  we  reached  our  journey's  end  ;  my 
companion  seeming  anxious  to  establish  pleasant  relations  between 
us^  and  never  permitting  the  talk  to  flag. 

"  Arrived  at  Dover,  we  separated. 

*'  *  I  will  now  wish  you  good-bye,'  I  said,  as,  carpet-bag  in  hand, 
I  bethought  me  of  finding  an  hotel. 

"  *  Not  good-bye,  but  au  revoir,  I  am  sure  we  shall  soon  meet 
again;' 

''And  waving  his  hand  and  smiling,  my  new  acquaintance 
turned,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

'*  Now  comes  the  mysterious  part  of  my  adventure. 

'*  I  soon  established  my  quarters  at  a  comfortable  hotel  near  the 
harbour,  and  having  duly  refreshed  myself  with  a  substantial  tea, 
strolled  out  for  an  evening  walk  along  the  cliffs. 

''  I  walked  till  I  was  weary,  and  as  I  turned  back  towards  the 
town,  the  dusk  of  the  September  evening  had  already  settled  in. 
The  pale  crescent  moon  shimmered  in  the  east,  while  far  away 
over  the  darkly  tinted  sea  glimmered  the  lights  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands. 

•*  Another  two  miles  and  the  lights  from  the  town  and  harbour 
of  Dover,  shone  through  the  darkness  of  nis^ht,  which  was  now 
closing  in.  But  it  was  a  lovely  evenings  and  the  heavens  were 
studded  with  a  myriad  of  twinkling  stars. 

'^  Strolling  a  few  yards  from  the  roadway,  I  approached  the 
cliff  to  enjoy  for  a  minute  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  to  watch  the 
rolling  sea  as  the  waves  broke  in  rippling  foam  upon  the  beach, 
the  now  bright  moon  .sailing  grandly  through  a  few  fleecy  clouds 
across  the  blue  expanse ;  and  to  listen  to  the  ocean  as  it  lowly 
moaned — moaned  as  if  burthened  with  the  sorrows  and  secrets  of 
the  ages  that  have  passed. 

'*  I  was  startled  out  of  my  reverie  by  the  laying  on  my  shoulder 
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of  a  man's  band.  I  turned  quickly  and  found  myself  in  the  com- 
pany  of  a  person  whose  features  I  did  not  recognisoi  and  whose  body 
was  encased  in  a  large  rough  coat^  the  collar  of  which  was  turned 
up  so  as  to  conceal  the  lower  portion  of  his  face. 
"  *  Dr.  Lee,  sir,  I  believe  V  this  person  inquired. 
*'  He  spoke  respectfully :  but  there  was  something  rough  and 
harsh  in  the  tone.  I  surmised  he  was  a  coachman  or  servant  of 
some  kind,  and  this  coDJecture  afterwards  proved  correct. 

*'  *  I  am  Dr.  Lee.    Who  the pray,  may  1  inquire  who  are 

you?' 

'*  •  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  replied  the  man,  touching  his  hat, 
'  but  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  for  the  last  half-hour.    They  told 
me  at  the  hotel  that  you  had  come  this  way/ 
*'  *  But  what  do  you  want  with  me  ? ' 

'' '  A  lady,  sir,  has  met  with  an  accident,  and  as  you,  sir,  are 
the  only  medical  man,  will  you  please  have  the  goodness  to  oome 
with  me  % ' 

'*  Bewildered,  and  scarcely  considering  the  prudence  of  what 
I  was  dcnng,  I  followed  the  man  to  the  road,  where  a  close  carriage 
and  pair  of  horses  were  waiting,  apparently,  for  us. 
'* '  Will  you  get  inside,  sir,  if  you  please  V 
^1  entered,  and   the  door  was  closed   instantly  behind  me. 
Another  moment,  and  the  fellow  had  jumped  on  to  the  box,  and 
the  carriage  dashed  away,  almost  at  racing  speed. 

'*  It  was  dark,  for  the  blinds  of  both  windows 'were  closed ;  but 
I  soon  discovered  I  was  not  alone. 

*'  A  half.smothered,   chuckling  laugh  almost  made  my  blood 
curdle  and  my  flesh  creep. 

'* '  I  told  you,  doctor,  that  we  should  soon  meet  again.' 
*'It  was  the  voice  of  my  fellow-traveller ;  but  I  could  not,  of 
course,  perceive  his  face. 

•*  •  What  is  the  meaning,    sir,   of  this  disgraceful  trick  V   I 
exclaimed,  angrily. 

"*Dr.  Lee,  I  beg  your  pardon:  come  quietly  whither  I 
will  take  you,  and  all  shall  be  well.  It  is  ou  a  mission  in  which 
the  honour  of  a  family  is  concerned.  UbO  your  skill  for  the 
occasion  ;  keep  for  ever  silence  about  what  you  do  and  see,  and  a 
handsome  fee  shall  reward  you  for  your  trouble  and  loss  of  tinae.* 
"  *  But  this  is  an  outrage,  sir,  to  which  I  will  not  submit.' 
** '  You  ^nust  submit ;  for  if  you  lift  your  arm — if  you  raise  your 
voice,  sir,  or  atterupt  to  create  an  alarm — 1  have  a  loaded  revolver 
in  my  hand,  and  by  Heaven  !  like  a  dog,  I  will  shoot  you  dead.' 

*'I  heard  the  click  of  a  trigger  as  he  spoke,  and  I  knew  that  what 
he  said  was  true. 

"  Indignant  and  bewildered,  I  was  frightened  into  submission,  and 
tat  faming  in  BUence,  without  uttering  another  word. 
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**  Half-an.bour's  drive  appeared  to  bring  us  to  our  journey^s  end, 
for  the  pace  slackened,  and  then  I  heard  voices,  and  the  sound  as 
if  iron-gates  were  swung.  We  moved  on  once  more,  for  another 
minute,  and  then  we  stopped.     The  carriage  door  was  flung  open. 

**  *  Now,  doctor,  if  you  please,  alight.' 

'*  My  mysterious  captor  sprang  to  the  ground ,  and  I  was  con 
strained  to  follow. 

'*  We  stood  at  the  steps  of  a  terrace  which  fronted  a  rather 
large  red  brick  house,  the  architecture  of  which  appeared  to  be  in 
the  style  in  vogue  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  the  first 
James;  irregular  in  construction,  with  tall  stacks  of  chimnies 
peeping  from  the  roof  here  and  there,  little  turrets  and  gable-ends, 
and  small  muUioned  windows  that  gleamed  in  the  moonlight  through 
the  foliage  of  clustering  ivy  and  ancient  trees.  I  could  perceive, 
moreover,  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  extensive  wooded  grounds, 
skirted  in  the  distance  by  a  small  lake. 

''Brief  space  was  allowed  me  to  grasp  these  facts. 

"*Dr.  Lee,"  said  my  companion,  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest 
courtesy,    *  will  you  now  have  the  kindness  to  follow  mel' 

'*  In  sulky  compliance,  I  bowed,  and  leading  round  to  what, 
from  the  position  of  the  moon,  I  surmised  to  be  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  building,  my  companion  opened  a  small  door  through  which 
we  entered  into  comparative  darkness. 

*' '  There  is  a  staircase  here,'  he  said.  '  Be  careful,  it  winds 
round  and  round.  You  had  better  perhaps  give  me  your  hand  and 
I  will  lead  you  ; — ah !  the  moonlight  shines  through  that  window, 
now  you  can  see  the  way/ 

"  Disdaining  the  proffered  aid,  I  managed  to  feel  my  way  up 
the  narrow  winding  staircase,  leading,  as  I  supposed  then — and  still 
suppose — to  one  of  the  minute  turrets  I  had  observed  outside.  A 
stream  of  moonlight  burst  through  a  little  oblong  opening  in  the 
wall.  We  passed  this,  however,  and,  halting  on  the  landing  above, 
a  door  opened  and  we  entered  a  small  square  chamber,  the  walls  of 
which  were  of  paunelled  wainscoting  of  oak.  Two  wax  candles 
burned  upon  a  tiny  loo-table,  and  the  furniture,  of  which  there  was 
not  much,  was  of  the  quaintly  and  elaborately  carved  description 
popular  during  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the  last  century. 

*'  My  companion  pointed  to  an  arm-chair  of  this  antiquated 
kind,  and  bade  me  be  seated ;  and  then  also  seated  himself  by  the 
table  side. 

**  *  And  now.  Dr.  Lee,'  said  he,  with  a  smile,  *  I  will  explain  to 
you  the  cause  and  object  of  this  strange  visit,  which  I  have 
constrained  you  to  pay  to  my  house.  But,  first  of  all,  permit  me 
to  apologise  for  the  violence  and  any  inconvenience.^ 

'^  *  How  did  you  come  to  the  knowledge  that   my  name    is 
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Lee  V  I  interrupted,  curiosity,  on  this  point,  conquering  for  the 
moment,  every  other  feeling  in  my  breast. 

"  My  companion  laughed — that  low,  chuckling  laugh  which 
had  already  startled  me ;  and  turned  to  trim  the  candles  with  a 
pair  of  snuffers,  that  rested  in  their  tray. 

"•That  is  a  very  simple  affair,  doctor,'  he  replied:  *I  saw 
your  name,  *Dr.  Bobert  Lee,  Passenger  to  Dover,*  upon  your 
carpet-bag  when  I  parted  from  you,  on  the  platform  of  the  station. 
I  watched  you  to  your  hotel,  so  I  knew  where  you  had  taken  up 
your  abode.  My  man  watched  you  leave  the  hotel,  for  your 
pleasant  evening  ramble,  so  I  knew  where  to  find  you  ;  and  he 
shall  see  you  safely  back  again  to  the  spot,  where  he  so  uncere- 
moniously accosted  you,  as  soon  as  you  have  rendered  us  the 
valuable  professional  aid  we  require  of  you.' 

'*  Candour  compels  me  to  confess  that  this  explanation  was  so 
far  gratifying  to  me,  €b8  it  relieved  my  mind  of  a  most  disagreeable 
feeling  of  Buperstitious  awe,  which,  despite  my  calm  judgment^  had 
somehow  gained  possession  of  me. 

*'  *  Well,  sir;  and  what,  pray,  is  the  nature  of  that  professional 
aid?' 

'*  ^  That  is  a  question  which  is  not  so  easily  answered ;  but  I 
suppose  it  must  be  answered  somehow — though  the  subject  is  a 
painful  one  for  me  to  discuss.' 

*'  I  bowed  assent,  and  waited  wondering. 

'*  *  You  must  know,  doctor,  that  1  have  a  sister,  an  only  sister 
whose  fair  fame  is  as  precious  to  me  as  the  honour  of  the  ancient 
feunily  to  which  I  have  the  happiness  to  belong.' 

**  The  strange  young  man  spoke  these  words,  in  a  pompous, 
half-mocking  tone,  like  a  boy  who  is  repeating  a  lesson  by  rote 
which  he  is  inclined  to  turn  mto  ridicule  ;  and  ended  with  ttiat 
horrible  chuckling  laugh  that  had  already  become  hateful  to  me. 

*'  Repressing  my  freshly  rising  anger  and  loathing,  I  sat  silently 
waiting  to  hear  more.  He  soon  resumed  his  statement,  and  now 
asumed  a  more  rational  demeanour. 

•• '  Well,  sir,  to  cut  short  a  disagreeable  narrative,  I  will  briefly 
say  that  my  miserable  sister  had  contracted  an  improper  and 
degrading  connection,  all  record  of  which  I9  as  tbe  head  of 
my  family  and  the  last  of  my  race,  desire  should  be  for  ever 
blotted  out.  You,  my  mother,  and  myself,  will  be  the  only 
living  witnesses  of  her  sin  and  her  shame.  We  have  chosen  you  as 
our  instrument ;  firstly,  because  the  chance  is  you  will  never  know 
our  locality  or  our  name;  secondly,  because,  if  you  should  make 
the  discovery,  I  solemnly  warn  you,  as  you  value  your  life,to  keep 
for  ever  the  seal  of  secrecy  upon  your  lips.  The  honour  of  our 
family  vnll  keep  the  seal  on  ours.  Now,  please,  once  more  tiji 
idllow  me.' 
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'*  He  rose  and  quietly  opened  a  door  where  I  bad  not  be&re 
noticed  that  one  existed,  and  we  entered  another  chamber  somewhat 
larger  than  the  last.  This,  however,  was  a  .bed-room  in  which  two 
wax  tapers  were  also  burning,  and  in  which  a  quaint  old  four-post 
bedstead,  enveloped  in  ancient  faded  drapery,  was  placed. 

'*  A  w^oman  about  forty  years  of  age  was  sitting  by  the  bed-side. 
She  rose  when  I  entered,  and  as  the  light  fell  upon  her  countenance 
an  impression  was  made  upon  my  mind  which  will  never,  I  think, 
be  effaced  from  it  to  my  dying  day.  She  had  evidently  once  been 
handsome — handsome,  with  the  ^erce,  dark  type  of  beauty  which 
is  often  found  in  Italy  and  Southern  lands  ;  but  in  that  face  were 
marked  the  lines  of  license  and  of  passion.  It  was  a  toicked  face, 
and  as  she  turned  her  large  black  eyes  on  mei  they  seemed  to 
scintillate  from  a  fire  within. 

'*  She  said  not  a  word,  however^  but  motioned  me  to  the  bed,  and 
removing  the  hanging,  I  beheld  upon  the  pillow  the  face  of  a  young 
and  lovely  girl.  Soft  and  innocent  was  the  expression  of  that 
face,  as  it  lay  there  enshrouded  in  a  mass  of  golden  hair. 

''  The  hours  of  the  night  passed  away.  When  I  quitted  that 
chamber,  I  placed  in  the  arms  of  the  woman  a  well-developed  male 
child,  about  which  there  was  this  circumstance  remarkable,  as  I 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  that  upon  its  left  breast  was  a  most 
singular  though  distimtly  formed  mark,  somewhat  resembling  a  small 
pink  cross. 

" '  Now,  Dr.  Lee,'  said  the  young  man,  leading  me  away, 
*  your  work  is  done.  Here  is  the  reward.  Be  ignorant  if  possible, 
but  anyhow  be  silent.     I  warn  you  to  be  discreet.' 

''We  had  again  reached  the  winding  staircase,  and  as  we 
descended,  I  lingered  unobserved  at  the  little  loop-hole  in  the 
turret. 

**'This  way  doctor,  if  you  please,'  I  heard  my  conductor 
politely  calling.  '  I  will  open  the  door  in  one  moment.  Ah ! 
the  night  is  still  fine,  and  the  moon  shines  brightly.  The  carriage 
waits  us  at  the  door :  will  you  enter  ?  soh !  I  will  again 
accompany  you  to  your  journey's  end,  and  then,  doctor,  I  will  bid 
you  for  ever  farewell. 

''We  were  again  in  the  carriage;  the  doors  and  the  blinds 
were  closed  once  more.  I  again  heard  the  ominous  '^  click  "  of 
the  pistol  to  warn  me,  and  again  we  were  driving  along  those,  to 
me,  unknown  Kentish  roads. 

"  But  I  had  gained  one  clue  to  identify  this  scene  of  mystery ; 
for  as  I  had  passed  the  loophole  in  the  turret,  I  had  seen, 
shimmering  away  in  the  far,  far  distance,  the  lights  from  the  Goodwin 

Sands, 
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''In  half-an-bour  the  speed  slackened,  and  the 'Carriage 
stopped,  the  door  was  opened,  and  mj  companion  bad«  me  alight. 

"  *  Dr,  Lee,*  said  he,j^in  an  earnest  tone,  *  I  will  now  say  to 
yon.  Farewell.  May  we  never  cross  each  other  in  our  future  lives  ! 
We  are  both  young,  and  our  destinies  are  before  us ;  but  in  my 
veins  flows  Eastern  blood,  and  should  my  necessities  or  my  interest 
be  opposed  by  you,  look  to  it,  for  my  vengeance,  if  secret,  will  be 
sure.' 

''  A  moment  more  and  I  was  standing  alone  on  that  spot  of 
road  where  I  had  first  been  captured,  with  the  few  lamps  in  the 
town  of  Dover  that  were  still  alight  glimmering  in  the  west. 

''  It  was  morning  when  I  reached  my  hotel,  and  in  my  pocket 
was  twenty  pounds, my  fee  for  that  strange  night*s  work." 

•  •••••• 

''  And,  uncle,  did  you  never  discover  the  secret  V  Maud 
softly  asked,  as  she  clung,  half-frightened,  to  the  doctor's  knee. 

*' '  Never,  my  dear,  though  I  tried.  Miles  and  miles  of  Kent 
I  tramped,  but  it  is  scarcely  likely  I  could  ever  find  the  place« 
Bemember,  the  house  was  deeply  concealed  in  a  park  or  pleasure- 
ground,  and  the  external  parts  of  these  I  have  never  seen." 

'*  A  remarkable  story,  certainly,^'  Mr.  Baxter  mused  aloud ; 
*^  but  I  fail  to  see  any  analogy  between  your  fair  patient  and  the 
nuxn  in  the  iron  mask.'^  i 

''Simply  this,"  cried  Dr.  Lee.  "I  believe  that  poor  girl 
was  a  prisoner  in  that  strange  house." 

"  You  do  not  believe  the  account  that  was  given  you  to  be 
a  veracious  one. 

*'No,"  answered  the  doctor,  with  some  excitement  in  his 
tone.  ^'  I  believe  I  have  been  unwittingly  the  instrument  of 
some  dark  crime.'* 


CHAPTER  I. 

{AN  ANCIENT  LITERT. 

The  ancient  Hall  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Candlestick- 
makers,  was  situated  in  one  of  the  little  old-fashioned  bye-streets, 
near  the  Tower  of  London.  A  somewhat  insignificant-looking 
appearance  had  the  BLall  of  this  antiquated  guild,  to  the  ordinary 
beholder  viewing  it  from  the  street ;  and  were  it  not  for  its  massive 
iron-gates,  with  the  arms  of  the  Company  emblazoned  in  gold  thereon, 
and  were  it  not  especially  for  the  awe-inspiring  aspect  of  Mr.  Beadle, 
in  his  red-coat  and  cocked  hat,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  distinguish 
it  from  one  of  the  many  large  houses  that  once  were  private 
mansionSi  still  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  City. 


^ 
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But  behind  that  modest  frontage  was  a  spacious  hall,  extensive 
grounds  laid  out  in  gardens,  in  which  grew  noble  elm-trees, — elm- 
trees  that  overtopped  the  houses,  and  which — if  they  had  eyes — 
might  have  seen  many  a  scaffold  erected  on  Tower  Hill,  and  many 
a  head  fall  in  unison  to  the  music  of  the  axe.  And  there  was  a 
splendid  banquetting-room,  you  may  be  sure  ;  for,  good  gracious  I 
what  would  have  become  of  the  ancient  Candlestick-makers  if  it 
had  not  been  for  those  sumptuous  feasts,  for  which  they  were 
celebrated  even  in  foreign  lands  ? 

But  next  to  their  dinners,  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Candle, 
stick-makers  were  famous  for  their  charity  and  their  wealth. 

Their  wealth  ! — well,  between  you  and  me,  reader,  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  their  worships  that  they  were  famous  for  that.  The 
Candlestick-makers  were  not  Hezekiahs,  and  not  for  their  riches, 
if  you  please,  but  only  for  their  bounteous  charity,  would  they 
wish  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  present  age  to  know  them.  But 
they  were  rich — enormously  rich,  withal.  Lands  and  tenements 
that  brought  them  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year  had  the 
corporation,  of  their  own ;  and  lands  and  tenements  that  had  been 
left  to  them  by  pious  founders,  in  trust  for  purposes  of  charity,  that 
brought  them  fully  twenty  thousand  more.  Kings  and  foreign 
potentates  became  Candlestick-makers,  sometimes.  Even  Lord 
Mayors  were  wardens  and  members  of  the  court,  and  pocketed 
handsome  fees  that  came  out  of  the  charitable  funds. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  if  the  pious  foimders  could 
witness  at  the  present  day  the  administration  of  their  bounties  and 
their  trusts,  that  those  worthies  would  wriggle  incontinently  in 
their  graves. 

King  Edward  the  Confessor  had  granted  the  Company  a  charter 
and  some  land— a  field  to  the  north  of  Bishopsgate  to  wit,  in  recog- 
nition of  which  beneficence— the  legend  runs — the  grateful  wardens 
had  forthwith  made  a  golden  candlestick  for  their  patron  king. 
Edward,  delighted,  swore  an  oath,  and  said :  '*  A  field  I  gave  to 
ye,  but  now  m/ore  fields  to  this  I  add  ;  but  charge  you,  that  to  ten 
poor  citizens  ye  shall  give  one  shilling  and  a  loaf  of  bread  to  each 
on  Edward's  day,  for  ever."  And  so  the  grant  was  made,  and  all 
that  district  called  ^'  Moorfields"  was  theirs  in  trust. 

Now,  it  happened,  as  the  deed  of  grant  sets  forth,  that  in  King 
Edward^s  time  the  land  he  gave  them  brought  them  twenty 
shillings  yearly  to  the  corporation's  funds,  a  sum  sufficient  to  fulfU 
the  obligations  of  King  Edward's  trust ;  but  at  the  present  day, 
when  fields  in  London  are  no  longer  green,  and  the  only  trees  that 
grow  in  lanes  are  made  of  bricks,  King  Edward's  trust  yielded  a 
mighty  rent-roll.  Even  the  ingenuity  of  the  Company's  clerk*- 
despite  the  earnest  exhortations  of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  th^ 
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Court,  who  had  their  interest  in  the  fact  that  the  affluence  of  the 
corporation's  funds,  should  not  attract  too  much  the  public  eye— - 
even  he^  I  say^  could  not  disguise  the  entry  in  the  trust  accounts, 
that  the  Moorfields'  property  realised  in  the  present  day,  not 
twenty  shillings^  but  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year !  From  this 
large  rent  roll  the  ten  poor  citizens  received  their  annual  shillings 
and  their  loaves  of  bread ;  five  thousand  pounds  were  yearly  speut 
in  charity ;  the  remainder  went,  I  fear,  to  swell  the  corporation's 
funds,  where  some  of  it  (and  not  a  little  either)  was  lavished  in 
these  civic  feasts,  where  our  princes  and  foreign  potentates,  being 
the  guests,  talked  much  of  London^s  charities,  and  the  great  muni* 
ficence  of  the  ancient  guilds. 

What  wonder,  then^  that  year  by  year  the  Company  grew  more 
rich,  the  banquets  frequent^  the  fat  and  wealthy  livery  more  fat, 
and  smiled  conservative  contentment  on  the  things  that  be,  and 
feared,  of  all  their  earthly  foes,  that  fiend,  Reform  f 

To  the  Company  of  Candlestick-makers,  Mr.  Hugh  Baxter, 
solicitor,  of  Lincoln's  Inn^  was  secretary  or  clerk,  his  salary  and 
emoluments  therefrom  being  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  his 
duties  very  light,  his  time  his  own.  Now,  having  so  very  little 
work  to  do  for  ther  laige  stipend,  it  is  but  human  nature  that  Mr. 
Baxter  should  wish  to  have  assistance  to  help  him  do  it.  Ac- 
cordingly,  having  represented  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  that  the 
onerous  work  of  his  office  required  the  future  aid  of  an  assistant 
clerk,  that  august  body  had  at  once  agreed,  and  a  young  friend  of 
Mr.  Baxter's,  Arthur  Beresford  by  name,  was  mentioned  as  a  worthy 
and  suitable  candidate  for  the  post. 

The  day  of  election  arrived,  and  Arthur  Beresford,  who  is, 
indeed,  designed  to  play  no  unimportant  a  character  in  these  pages, 
presented  himself,  with  beating  heart  and  anxious  mind,  to  be 
elected. 

He  may  have  trembled  slightly  when  that  haughty  beadle,  six 
feet  high,  and  clothed  in  livery  of  gold  and  red,  accosted  him.  But 
that  was  only  for  a  moment.  When,  however,  the  stern  official 
Laving  ushered  him,  without  a  word,  into  au  inner  room,  where 
twelve  anxious  and  expectant  candidates  were  sitting  in  a  row, 
his  heart  misgave  him  quite. 

On  this  soorOy  however,  the  young  man  had  no  cause  for  care. 
The  other  twelve  aspirants  might  just  as  well  have  stopped  away. 
Arthur's  friend,  the  Clerk,  had  ''squared ' '  matters  in  his  behalf ;  the 
others  were  invited  for  the  sake  of  propriety  and  form.  One 
after  the  other  of  the  expectant  twelve  was  summoned  before  the 
august  assembly  of  the  court,  returning  soon  with  downcast  eyes 
and  doleful  visage,  as  though  he  had  the  tooth-ache. 

Then  came  Arthur's  turn. 
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A  long  table  covered  with  green  cloth :  ten  stout  citizens  with 
noses  red  and  goggle-eyes^  seated  thereat  with  ink  and  pens  before 
them — and  all  staring  with  their  twenty  rolling  eyes  at  him.  This 
was  the  appalling  sight  that  met  his  gaze. 

**Hum! — Ah  I— Hem!  Your — let  me  see — your  name  is — 
hum  ! — Bearsfoot— oh  !  Beresford,  I  see." 

The  words  came  to  our  hero's  ear^  from  the  far  end  of  the 
green-baize  table.  And  then  he  became  conscious,  that  one  of 
the  ten  whose  nose  was  the  reddest,  whose  body  was  the  most 
corpulent,  and  whose  eyes  were  the  most  goggleish  of  all,  was 
addressing  him. 

This  was  the  chief  Candlestick-maker  himself.  A  pair  of 
gigantic  spectacles  rested  upon  his  nose,  and  this,  no  doubt,  made 
his  eyes  look  bigger. 

**And — hum! — how  old  are  you,  young  mant'*  he  next 
demanded. 

"  I  am,  sir,  I  belieye,  about  twenty.four.'' 

''  Bless  my  soul,  young  man  I  and  don't  you  know  how  old  you 
are,  for  certain  ?" 

Then  there  was  a  murmuring  of  voices,  indignant,  perliaps, 
expressing  wonder;  a  spluttering  of  pens;  and  disapproval  on 
the  visages  of  all. 

The  applicant's  hopes  here  fell  to  zero. 

Mr.  Baxter  here  interposed;  whispered  a  few  words  in  a 
hurried  way — to  the  effect  that  his  friend  did  not  know  his  age 
because  he  was,  in  fact,  a  foundling.  The  troubled  waters 
cleared,  the  chairman  smiled  benignly  at  him,  and  twenty  goggle- 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him  once  more. 

"Well,  well — hum! — never  mind  that  question  now,  young 
man/'  the  chairman  said.  *'  We  don't,  of  course,  expect  you  to 
be  very  young  at  first;  neither  do  we  expect  you  to  be  very  old. 
The  Court  wdl  make  allowances.  You  can — hah  ! — ^you  are  able, 
I  presume,  to  read  and  write  ?  -  and  cypher  also  ?  Come,  come, 
that  is  good  :  that  is  very  good  I" 

Murmurs  of  approbation,  and  again  a  spluttering  of  pens. 

Ten  heads — five  of  them  bald— were  brought  together  in  hasty 
converse ;  and  then, — 

"  You  may  retire,  young  man,'*  the  chairman  said,  with  dignity. 
**  Wait  in  the  lobby  till  we  intimate  the  decision  of  the  Court." 

Beresford  retired.  In  half  an  hour  the  beadle  beckoned  him. 
'*  The  Court  says,  will  you  walk  inside,  young  man  J"  that 
functionary  said. 

He  walked  inside  ;  and  then,  amidst  a  silence  impressive  and 
profound,  the  chairman  told  him  that  he  had  been  elected,  by  the 
Court,  their  Clerk  Assistant,  for  twelve  months  from  that  day,  and 
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that  the  stipend  for  his  services  would  be  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  subject  to  increase,  if  be  worked  diligently  aud  in  all  things 
promoted  the  prosperity  and  interest  of  that  ancient  guild. 

And  here  it  must  be  confessed,  seeing  that  Arthur  Beresford 
will  be  the  hero  of  the  history  which  these  pages  chronicle,  that 
his  herohood  begins  with  happy  prospectus.  How  many  heroes  toil 
the  London  streets^  struggle  for  bread,  woo  and  marry  too,  in  life 
as  well  as  in  the  pages  of  romance,  whose  star  of  fortune  has 
never  smiled  so  kindly  on  them  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN  EVENING  AT  MB.   BAXTEB'S. 

Having  thus  prosperously  started  our  hero  on  his  career,  it  may 
now  be  as  well  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  as  to  his  personal 
appearance,  his  virtues,  and  so  forth  ;  and  more  especially  as  to 
his  aotecedents,  and  the  early  history  of  his  life. 

In  the  first  place^  then,  Arthur  Beresford's  personal  exterior 
was  quite  en  regie  with  heroes  of  the  good  old-fashioned  kind. 
There  was  nothing  about  him  of  the  modern  three- volume-novel 
hero  of  the  latest  type.  He  was  not  thin  and  dark  and  small, 
vidous  and  ugly,  but  with  speaking  eyes,  the  accomplishments  of 
Apollo,  and  the  dauntless  courage  of  an  untamed  lion.  Arthur 
Beresford,  to  look  at,  was  as  well-formed,  comely  a  young  fellow  as 
female  eye  could  wish  to  see.  About  the  middle  height,  he  was 
well-proportioned  and  muscularly  made ;  a  mouth  that  expressed 
resolution,  but  was  ever  ready  to  give  way  to  a  kindly  smile,  which 
was  all  the  pleasanter  that  bis  teeth  were  regular  and  faultlessly 
white,  grey  eyes  that  were  sharp  and  intelligent  enough,  and  that 
could,  moreover,  look  you  full  in  the  face,  and  convey  a  deeper 
meaning  than  the  lips  could  utter;  a  few  whiskers  and  a  small 
moustache,  of  which  he  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  vain,  and  an 
aWimdance  of  curly  locks  of  a  rich  brown,  slightly  tinted,  may  be, 
with  just  a  sha«le  of  gold. 

in  this  respect  nature  had  endowed  him  as  amply  as  any 
rebi«(m:ib!e  liero  could  fairly  wish.  We  may  also  say  that  in 
dispov:iii(»n  Arthur  was  good-natured  and  kindly,  honourable  and 
upright  in  rh-  rncter  aiid  honestly  desirous  of  fulfilling  his  duty 
toward*  every  bod  v  ;  and  though  hitherto  temptation  had  not  been 
thrown  mu«*h  in  his  way,  those  who  knew  his  past  history  well 
might  safelv  predict  that,  under  most  circumstances  of  life  in 
which  he  mi^ht  chance  to  find  himself,  he  would  not  fail  to  act 
as  an  honest  young  Englishman  should. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  young  fellow  was  unfortunate— 
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he  had  never  known  a  father's  love,  a  mother's  fostering  care. 
He  was,  in  fact^  as  was  already  suggested  in  the  previous  chapter, 
a  foundling — that  is  to  say,  at  least,  there  had  never  been  any 
exact  certainty  as  to  who  his  parents  were.  Even  this,  however, 
was  not  a  disadvantage  from  every  point  of  view,  since,  though 
there  was  the  chance  that  bis  mother  had  been  no  better  than  she 
should  be^  there  was  an  equal  possibility,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
bis  father  might  have  been  a  duke. 

Not  that  Arthur  indulged  in  any  hopes  that  a  ducal  or  any 
other  coronet  would  ever  grace  his  brow.  The  known  circum. 
stances  were  ratber  too  much  against  any  such  theory  as  that. 
The  young  woman  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  his  mother, 
who  had  imposed  upon  the  good  nature  and  benevolence  of  the 
gentleman  who  afterwards  adopted  the  boy,  deserted  him  ruth, 
lessly  before  the  child  could  speak  or  walk  ;  she,  I  say,  had.  not 
much  of  the  appearance  of  a  possible  duchess  about  her,  it  must 
be  confessed  ;  but  then,  neither  was  the  woman's  conduct  the 
conduct  of  a  mother  of  an  humbler  rank.  A  duchess  will  not 
desert  the  babe  suckling  at  her  breast,  but  neither  will  a  washer- 
woman, generally  ;  nay,  the  duchess,  is,  perhaps^  the  more  likely 
of  the  two. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  agree  with  Mr.  Beresford,  who 
declared,  in  his  indignation,  that  the  woman  who  had  called 
herself  the  mother  of  that  helpless  child  was  not  his  mother,  after 
all. 

Who,  then,  could  his  mother,  who  his  father,  be  ?  That  is  a 
question,  the  answer  to  which  no  person  could  resolve.  This 
mystery  will,  doubtless,  be  elucidated  before  the  pages  of  this 
history  close.  Possibly  more  light  will  fall  upon  the  subject 
when  we  relate,  hereafter,  the  particulars  of  our  heroes  desertion, 
and  his  adoption  by  his  generous  friend,  Capt.  Beresford. 

Now  Arthur  had  come  up  to  town  that  morning  from  the 
village  where  Capt.  Beresford  resided,  in  order  that  he  might  be  , 
elected  by  the  Candlestick-makers  their  assistant  clerk;  and 
having  been  so  elected,  the  first  thing  he  did  afterwards  was  to 
send  a  telegram  to  his  good  friends,  informing  them  of  the  fact. 
Having  fulfilled  this  duty,  the  next  thing  was  to  refer  to  a  certain 
memorandum  which  Mr.  Baxter  had  slipped  into  his  hand  before 
he  left  the  Company's  hall.  This  note  was  short,  and  simply  as 
follows : 

**  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  boy,  on  your  good  fortune  I  Come 
and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us  this  evening  at  Brixton,  and  we  will 
chat  over  the  affairs  of  the  day,  and  of  the  future.—*  H.  B.'  " 

It  was  now  only  three  o'clock,  so  Arthur  went  home  to  his 
lodgings  for  a  little  rest,  to  dress  for  his  evening|visit,  and  to  ponder 
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over  the  changed  prospects  of  his  life.  On  bis  musings,  however, 
we  will  not  now  linger,  as  that  evening,  at  Mr.  Baxter's  house,  he 
first  met  an  individual  who  was  designed  greatly  to  influence  his 
career. 

•*  Well,  Beresford,  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  at  my  house,"  cried 
the  lawyer,  shaking  our  hero  heartily  by  the  hand,  '*  Had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  place,  I  suppose?  That^s  right!  Well, 
come  inside  and  let  us  have  a  talk— tea  is  not  quite  ready  yet." 

So  they  went  into  Mr.  Baxter's  quiet  little  study,  where  that 
gentleman  said  his  women-kind  never  disturbed  him. 

'*  And  so  we  gained  the  victory  this  afternoon,"  said  he  with  a 
smile.  *' By  Jove,  Beresford,  I  think  you  area  lucky  dog!  and 
80  am  I,  for  that  matter.  You  won't  have  much  work  to  do — to  sit 
in  the  office,  keep  two  or  three  simple  accounts,  to  say  as  much  as 
you  please  about  the  charity  of  the  Company,  and  as  little  as 
possible  about  their  wealth — that  is  nearly  the  sum. total,  I  think  ; 
and  it  means,  my  boy,  a  good  income  for  you  as  long  as  you  are 
inclined  to  sit  on  your  office  stool,  and  a  pension  as  soon  as  rheuma. 
tism  or  approaching  age  makes  that  perch  uncomfortable." 

*•  I  know,  sir,"  Arthur  said,  "  that  1  owe  my  good  fortune  to 
you." 

"  Pooh !  my  dear  fellow,  say  nothing  about  that ;  I  am  sure 
we  shall  get  on  together  capitally  ;  and  if  I  have  been  able  to  do 
you  a  good  turn — why,  my  old  friend,  Tom  Beresford,  has  done 
many  a  kindly  act  for  me,  and  I  would  willingly  give  you  a  help- 
ing band  for  the  sake  of  him." 

•*  I  owe  very  much  also  to  him." 

"  You  do,  my  dear  boy — you  do  !  And  now  that  your  fortune  is 
as  good  as  made,  I  suppose,"  said  the  jolly  lawyer,  laughing  and 
rubbing  his  hands,  *'  you'll  soon  be  falling  in  love,  and  getting 
a  wife?" 

*'  No  fear  of  that,  sir,  I  think,  at  present,'^  returned  Arthur, 
laughing  too. 

**  Well,  all  in  good  time  ;  we  shall  see — we  shall  see." 

Just  then  a  bell  raug,  and  the  lawyer,  bustling  up,  said  that 
tea  was  ready  now,  and  they  would  be  keeping  the  ladies  wait- 

Now  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  there  is  nothing  to  cause 
alarm  to  the  mind  of  a  properly  constituted  young  man  in  a  cup  of  tea; 
but  I  will  arlmit  that,  for  anyone  who  is  not  quite  used  to  it,  the 
notion  of  encountering  the  ladies  may  be  different,  especially  if 
they  fire  young,  and  you  don*t  know  how  many  of  them  there 
may  be. 

Arthur,  so  far  as  his  own  sex  was  concerned,  was  brave  enough, 
but  he  bad  lived  all  bis  life  in  the  country,  and  felt  perhaps  a  trifle 
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nervous  at  tl:!?  ir.-.rr-iucvion  :o  LcDin  ladie?.  Bat  Mrs.  Baxter 
met  them  in  the  bah.  and  sr.e  was  a  frink  and  motherlv  sort  of  dame, 
who  made  him  feei.  so  far  as  r>he  was  oncemed,  at  home  directly. 

**  Mr.  Bere-ford,'*  >aii  -l.e  heartily,  *'  I  am  pleased  to  see  yon. 
Mr.  Baxter  has  often  taikei  ••  me  ri'iMu:  you,  and  I  hope,  now  that 
you  have  come  to  live  in  Lindon,  we  >ha!l  >:ee  vou  often/' 

"Well,  you  neein't  keep  us  standing  in  the  hall,  my  dear/* 
Mr.  Baxter  said. 

**  No,  no — come  up- stairs  ;  there  are  only  my  daughter  and  a 
friend  or  two—" 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Baxter,  I  didn't  know  you  had  company  to- 
night,'* stammered  the  youn^  man,  and  blushing  like  a  rose. 

*'  No  company,  no  one  at  all  that  you  need  mind." 

And  then,  with  dazzled  eves  he  was  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room.  That  drawing-room  seemed  to  him  a  blaze  of  li^ht.  It 
appeare<l  to  him  as  though  there  were  a  tea-tray  with  cups  and 
saucers  spread  for  tea,  in  the  room,  and  that  everything  else  was 
gas  and  ladies. 

He  was  conscious  that  Mrs.  Baxter  had  announced  his  name, 
and  that  two  or  three  young  ladies,  who  were  the  daughters  of 
the  house,  shook  hands  with  him  and  gave  him  a  kindly  greeting  ; 
and  then  he  was  conscious  that  he  was  being  introduced  to  a 
Dr.  Lee,  a  Miss  Linden,  a  Mr.  Green,  and  a  Miss  Gray,  and 
that  he  was  bowing  to  these,  and  about  a  hundred  other  young 
ladies  in  difierent  parts  of  the  room,  and  trying  to  smile  and  look 
cheerful  and  happy. 

'*Here  is  a  chair,  Mr.  Beresford,"  he  heard  some  one  say  ;— 
another  young  lady,  of  course. 

Then  he  was  seated  at  last,  with  Mr.  Baxter  by  his  side, 
choobing,  while  he  collected  his  thoughts,  to  fix  his  eyes  steadily 
upon  the  silver  tea-pot  spout,  as  being  the  only  object  in  the  room 
which  was  not  beaming  upon  him,  in  the  form  and  searching  bright, 
ness  of  a  female  eye. 

Cups  of  tea  and  muffins,  were  now  handed  round,  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  weather  passed  between  him  and  Dr.  Lee ; 
cups  and  saucers  jingled  ;  the  gentlemen  talked  ;  the  girls  laughed 
and  chatted  over  the  social  meal ;  calmness  returned,  and  then 
Arthur  became  aware  that  everybody  was,  after  all,  not  staring  at 
him.  Then  he  was  easy,  and  began  to  talk  and  laugh  with  the 
rest. 

There  were,  however,  not  nearly  so  many  young  ladies  in  the 
room  as  Arthur  had  at  first  supposed.  Three  Miss  Baxters,  all  of 
them  pretty,  he  thought,  though  that  signifies  little,  in  fact,  for 
Arthur  Beresford,  you  see,  thought  nearly  all  maidens  pretty 
then ; — ^he  was  only  country  bred  and  had  not  the  experience  in 
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these  matters  that  fellows  younger  than  he,  who  live  a  London  life^ 
are  supposed  to  have  acquired.  As  for  Miss  Gray  ; — well,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  did  not  think  her  pretty,  nor  yet  very  young ;  he 
supposed  she  wore  spectacles  because  her  sight  was  growing  dim ; 
but  in  this  his  inexperience  may  have  misled  him  too. 

Besides  these,  the  only  young  lady  present — for  neither  Mrs. 
Beresford  nor  Mrs.  Lee  could  be  considered  young — was  Miss  Maud 
Linden,  the  doctor's  niece. 

But  as  Arthur  looked  at  A^*  he  thought  he  had  never  beheld 
such  a  lovely  vision  in  his  life.  And  she  was  beautiful ;  even  Miss 
Bray  admitted  her  good  looks,  which  in  itself  must  be  conclusive  of 
the  fact — female  loveliness  not  being  easily  perceptible  to  female 
eyes — through  spectacles. 

An  exquisitely  fair  girl  was  Maud,  with  large  blue  eyes  that  had 
a  kuack  of  opening  wide  with  an  expression  of  wonder  sometimes  ; 
but  always  beamed  upon  you  with  the  light  of  purity  and  innocent 
trust.  But  perhaps  her  greatest  charm  washer  smile ;  for  then  you 
could  not  only  perceive  the  even  rows  of  pearls  that  gleamed  from 
between  her  lips,  but  her  face  seemed  to  light  up  with  expres* 
sion  and  the  smile  would  speak  sympathy  or  fear,  according  to  the 
shade  of  thought  that  passed  for  the  moment  across  her  mind. 

As  for  the  gentlemen  present,  Mr.  Baxter,  Dr.  Lee^  Arthur 
himself,  and  a  tall,  consumptive-looking  young  man — who  was  a 
medical  student,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  suiter  for  the  hand  of  the 
eldest  Miss  Baxter,  these  constituted  all. 

^'Couldn't  we  get  up  a  dance  presently?"  said  the  consumptive 
medical  student  to  the  Miss  Baxter  with  whom  he  was  on  good 
terms. 

"  Oh,  Emily,  do  let  us  have  a  dance  I  I  do  love  dancing,"  cried 
Nelly  Baxter,  who  had  not  yet  left  school. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  can't ;  there  are  not  gentlemen  enough  to  form 
a  set,"  Miss  Emily  regretfully  returned. 

••  Couldn't  you  persuade  Mr.  Baxter  V  said  Maud ;  **  111  try 
and  coax  uncle  to  make  a  fourth.'' 

"  Ton  dance,  Mr.  Beresford,  I  suppose  ?"  inquired  Miss  Gray. 

''Well,  I  am  not  very  skilful,  I  am  afraid,"  Arthur  laughed. 
''  But  I  like  it,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  my  best" 

'*  Oh,  I  wish  we  could  manage  to  get  up  a  set,"  said  Maud. 

And  Arthur  resolved  that  if  he  danced  he  would  certainly  muster 
courage  to  invite  that  maiden  to  be  his  partner. 

"  The  difficulty,"  said  Mr.  Baxter  to  Dr.  Lee,  **  is  to  get  the 
government  to  interfere." 

He  was  not  talking  of  dancings  by  any  means.  The  two  gentle- 
men  were  discussing  the  late  outbreaJs  of  cattle  disease  in  Lambeth 
tfaish, 
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'^  But  tbey  must  interfere,  my  dear  sir/*  earnestly  said  Dr. 
Lea ;  *^  the  only  specific  for  pleuro-pneumonia  and  sheep-rot  is  to 
stamp  them  out.     Sir,  believe  me,  you  must  stamp  them  out." 

•*  It  is  really  quite  shocking,  you  know,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Baxter,  on  the  sofa,  to  Mrs.  Lee. 

*'  She  cannot  wonder  that  people  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Lee. 
**  I  am  not  uncharitable  to  anybody,''  Mrs.  Baxter  added  ;  ''  and 
you  know,  my  dear,  I  do  not  like  to  judge." 

**  Neither  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Lee.     **  At  the  same  time " 

''At  the  same  time,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Baxter,  ''I,  for  one^ 
ahould  not  like  such  things  said  of  a  daughter  of  mine." 

These  ladies  were  discussing  neither  dancing  nor  the  cattle 
plague,  but  the  vagaries  of  an  absent  mutual  friend. 

After  tea  came  music  ;  the  difficulties  appearing  insurmount- 
able  as  to  the  dance.  But  everybody^  even  Mr.  Baxter,  who 
boasted  that  he  had  no  great  ear  for  music,  liked  a  sentimental 
song. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  while  the  medical  student  was  declar- 
ing in  a  deep  bass  voice  to  Emily's  accompaniment^  that  though  he 
was  ragged  and  tanned,  and  under  a  chanceful  sky,  there  was  no  one 
30  contented  in  the  land  as  he,  Arthur  Beresford  found  himself 
drifting  into  the  most  delightful  tite-d-tke  conversation  with  Maud  ; 
nay,  so  exquisitely  contented  with  things  in  general  did  he  feel 
just  then,  that  he  might,  except  for  politeness  sake,  have  given  the 
assertion  of  the  vocalist  at  the  piano,  the  lie  direct. 

Not  that  this  agreeable  converse  with  Miss  Linden  was  other 
than  of  the  simplest  and  most  conventional  kind. 

**  No,  I  have  not  seen  it  yet,"  said  Arthur,  reverentially,  and  in 
allusion  to  the  new  painting  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  But  the 
reverence  was  for  her  and  not  for  it. 

**  You  ought  to  see  it,"  answered  Maud,  turing  upon  him  the 
full  fascination  of  her  large  blue  eyes.  *'  Uucle  took  us  yesterday 
afternoon.'' 

**  I  vMl  see  it ;  I  will  make  a  point  of  doing  so,"  Arthur  re- 
turned, decision  in  his  tone.  *'  The  fact  is^  Miss  Linden,  I  live  in 
the  country  and  only  this  morning  came  up  to  town.'' 

•*I  live  in  the  country  when  I  am  at  home.  I  am  only  on  a 
visit  to  aunt  just  now.'' 

*'  Lideed  I"  said  Arthur,  with  the  greatest  interest.  **  Kent  is — 
is  my  native  place." 

It  was  awkward  that  he  was  not  sure  where  was  his  native 
place. 

'*  So  it  is  mine  1"  said  Maud,  opening  wide  her  lovely  eyes. 

*•  How  remarkable !  We  are  neighbours,  perhaps  ?"  cried  the 
yo\ing  fellow,  with  delight.     **  Do  you  know  Oakhurst  ?" 
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''  That  is  near  Ashford  ;  is  it  not  V^ 
**  No  great  distance  from  it.** 


"  Ah !  we  live  near  Rochester/'  said  Maud. 

How  long  the  conversation  would  have  continued  in  this  strain, 
and  whether  Arthur  would  at  last  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating- 
to  bis  own  satisfaction  that  Maud  Linden  was  probably  a  near  re- 
lative  of  his,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  it  happened  at  this  junc- 
ture^ a  deputation  consisting  of  Emily  Baxter  and  her  medica 
admirer  interrupted  them,  and  carried  Maud  Linden  away  to  the 
piano  for  a  song.     And  heavens !  if  Maud  Linden's  voice  was  low 
and  sweet  when  she  talked,  what  was  it  when  she  sang  ?     Anyhow 
it  was  a  sweet  voice  then  as  ever,  and  as  she  warbled,  the  fiekct  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  which  did  not  appear  very  clear,  the 
beating  of  her  owd  heart  was  the  only  sound  she  heard,  Arthur 
Beresford  sat  silently  delighted  and  entranced,  and  feeling— though 
the  sentiment  did  not  express  itself  in  words— that  he  would  un- 
commonly like  to  listen  till  the  beating  of  her  own  heart  was  the 
only  sound  he  heard  too. 

When  this  was  over^  and  the  blushing  young  lady  had  received 
her  meed  of  applause  and  thanks,  Miss  Bella  Baxter,  a  pretty  little 
dark  girl,  with  a  sparkling  face — which^  doubtless^  would  have 
played  havoc  with  Arthur's  heart  if  Maud  had  not  been  present^- 
(ook  her  place  at  the  instrument. 

*'  Play  one  of  your  sonatas,  my  dear,"  said  her  mamma,  across 
tberoom. 

And  she  played  one  very  nicely,  the  ubiquitous  medical  student 
taming  over  for  her  the  pages  of  die  piece. 

"  Well  done,  my  dear — well  done  1"  cried  her  papa,  encourag- 
ingly.    **  And  is  that  thing  a  sonata,  pray  ?" 

•'One  of  Mozart's,  papa." 

**  Oh,  one  of  Mozart's,  is  it?"  cried  the  lawyer,  chuckling  and 
robbing  his  hands.  *'  Well  I  haven't  much  of  an  ear  for  music 
myself." 

•'  I  am  sure,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife,  severely,  **you  are  fond 
of  hearing  the  dear  girls  play.'* 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  of  course,"  and  papa  winked  at  Dr.  Lee, 
who  laughed  and  winked  at  him. 

"  Papa  fell  asleep  over  one  of  my  Beethoven's  symphonies  the 
other  day,"  said  Bella;  her  dark  eyes  sparkling  merrily  at  the 
thought. 

"Well,  Pm  sure,  dear,"  said  Maud,  with  great  sarcasm, 
**  uncle  Robert  is  quite  as  bad  ;  he  mistook  one  of  my  Strauss*s 
waltzes  for  one  of  Mendelsohn's  songs  without  words.  You  did^ 
uncle — you  know  it's  true." 

"J  believe,  my  dear,  you're  ri^bt,"  the  doctor  fM^o^^- 
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'*  Shame  on  you,  Robert,  for  the  confession,"  said  his  wife. 

And  the  consumptive  medical  student  whispered  in  Emily 
Baxter's  ear,  that  for  his  part,  he  preferred  Strauss's  waltzes  of  the 
two;  "  at  least,"  he  added,  with  an  expressive  sigh,  "  when  you. 
Hiss  Emily,  are  my  partner  in  the  dance/* 

Arthur  Beresford  had  no  further  opportunity  for  private  con- 
verse  that  night  with  Miss  Maud  Linden. 

There  were  more  songs  and  more  pieces,  of  course,  and  more 
jokes  cracked  by  the  lawyer  and  gravely  acquiesced  in  by  Dr.  Lee ; 
but,  somehow,  Arthur  never  found  himself  again  tite-i-Ute  with 
Maud. 

There  was,  however,  one  little  circumstance  that  may  be  men- 
tioned, though  Arthur  did  not  overbear  it.  It  was  an  observation 
made  to  Mr.  Baxter  by  Dr.  Lee. 

•'There  is  something  about  that  young  fellow's  face,^'  he  said, 
passing  his  hand  across  his  brow,  as  if  striving  to  collect  his 
thoughts, — **  something  which  makes  me  fancy  I  have  seen  hiin 
before.*' 

"  Scarcely  likely,  I  should  think,"  Mr.  Baxter  replied. 

"No;  it  is  not  likely;  it  must  be  fancy,  I  suppose,  or  that 
strange  feeling  which  some  attribute  to  metempsychosis,  and 
philosophers  to  the  sluggish  action  of  a  weary  brain.'* 

Nevertheless,  soon  after  supper,  when  Dr.  Lee  shook  hands  with 
Arthur,  and  bade  him  good-night,  he  scrutinised  that  young 
gentleman's  face  so  closely  that  he  blushed — half  fancying  that  the 
doctor  had  discovered  the  secret  of  his  heart. 

And  what  was  the  secret  of  his  heart  ? 

Well,  if  Arthur  had  been  asked^  he  would  have  answered  that 
he  had  no  secret  at  all.  But  as  ne  went  home  that  night  the  idea 
of  matrimony  did  not  appear  so  absurd  as  it  had  done  in  the  day. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

MB.  MCK   DOWNING. 

As  Arthur  Beresford  that  night  trudged  home  to  his  lodgings 
in  Camberwell,  from  Mr.  Baxter's  house,  he  was  not  particularly 
conscious  that  any  change  had  taken  place  in  him,  or  in  them, 
since  he  quitted  them  that  afternoon. 

And  yet,  somehow,  everything  in  himself  and  exterior  to  him- 
self appeared  suddenly  to  have  improved.  The  moon  seemed  to 
shine  more  brightly  than  he  had  ever  expected  to  see  it  in  London. 
The  streets  seemed  wider  and  not  so  dirty.  He  was  sure  his  foot- 
steps were  lighter,  and  actually,  along  the  Brixton  Road,  for  a 
mile,  or  so,  he  must  needs,  through  sheer  lightheartedness^  take  to 
bit  heelB  and  roxu 
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No  donbty  his  prospects  in  life,  were  brighter  than  in  the 
morning,  but,  it  happened  that  the  Candlestick-makers'  Company 
was  by  no  means  the  upper  most  object  in  his  mind.  The  some- 
thing, that  was  predominent  there,  which  haunted  him,  from 
which  he  could  not  free  his  thoughts,  and  from  which,  for  that 
matter,  he  did  not  want  to  free  them,  was  Maud  Linden's  pretty 
face. 

It  was  a  long  while,  before  Arthur  fell  asleep,  through  think- 
ing of  her,  and  the  pleasant  gossip  he  had  enjoyed  with  her  :  and 
he  kept  wondering  whether,  she  was  thinking  about  him.  He 
cauiO  to  the  conclusion,  that,  most  probably,  she  was  not.  This 
caused  him  to  sigh  sadly,  and  to  make  life  appear  not  worth 
working  for. 

But  sleep  came  to  him  at  last,  and  Maud's  fair  face  smiled 
upon  him,  doubtless,  in  his  dreams. 

The  following  morning,  Arthur  determined  should  be  a  holi- 
day, lor  he  (lid  not  enter  upon  his  new  oflSicial  duties  till  the 
Monday  next.  A  former  schoolfellow,  of  his,  Richard  Downing 
by  name -or  Dick  Downing,  as  he  was  usually  called — was  a 
clerk  in  a  certain  Government  Department  at  Somerset  House^ 
and  Arthur  had  written  to  this  young  gentleman,  to  know  whether 
the  Secretary  of  the  Rural  Church  Registration  Department,  could 
spare  his  services  for  the  day,  in  order  that  the  two  friends  might 
spend  it  together. 

Accordingly,  while  our  hero  was  taking  his  breakfast,  two 
letters  were  brought  to  him  by  his  landlady — one  of  ihem  being 
a  lengthy  one,  in  very  flowerj*  language,  interspersed  with  quota- 
tions from  Shakspeare,  and  the  other  very  short  and  to  the  point. 
The  first  epistle  was  from  worthy  Mr.  Beresford,  a  retired  Captain 
in  the  merchant  service,  who  fancied  he  was  a  poet,  and  who  had 
composed  a  sort  of  congratulatory  sonnet,  which,  we  will  not  now 
^anscribe,  appropriate  to  the  success  of  bis  foster  son's  Candida- 
tore,  and  which  was  despatched,  in  reply  to  Arthur's  telegram. 
The  second  note  was  from  Dick  Downing,  asking  Arthur  to  call 
for  him  at  Somerset  House,  and  he  would  get  leave  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  with  him. 

In  consequence  of  this  epistle,  Beresford  directed  his  steps  early 
towards  the  Strand,  and  under  the  colonnade  of  Somerset  House. 
By  dint  of  inquiry  of  sundry  stern  policemen,  and  after  traversing 
various  passages  and  up  numerous  flights  of  stairs,  he  found  his 
friend's  office,  and  therein  his  friend.  Arthur  was  desired  to  take  a 
seat  in  a  diiigny  waiting-room  that  overlooked  the  river,  and  here 
presently^  Mr.  Downing  joined  him. 

**  It's  all  right,  old  boy,"  said  he,  as  he  entered  gaily  ;  ''  I  had  a 
little  trouble  about  getting  leave :  the  fact  is,  I  have  idready  ha4 
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all  I  am  entitled  to.  But  come  along,  we'll  have  a  glass  first  of 
all  for  old  acquaintance-sake ;  I  know  a  quiet  public,  just  out  oi 
the  Strand,  and  then  we  can  decide  what  to  do  with  ourselves  for 
the  day." 

Dick  Downing  was  a  good-looking,  honest-hearted  fellow 
enough,  but  since  he  had  been  at  Somerset  House  he  had  become , 
as  he  was  rather  proud  to  boast,  rakish,  or,  in  his  own  words, 
**  fast."  He  was,  perhaps,  too  fond  of  the  music- hails  and  casinos ; 
and  it  happened  just  then  that  his  ambition  had  taken  the  lowly 
aspiration  of  wishing  himself  to  be  considered  a  '^  West-end  swell.'' 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  he  was  nearly  such  a  gay, 
dare-devil  fellow,  as  he  would  have  wished  his  companions  to  think 

him. 

Having  discovered  the  quiet  "public,"  where  Mr.  Downing 
appeared  to  be  on  very  good  terms  with  the  barmaid,  and  drunk 
their  glasses  of  ale  as  proposed,  Dick  inquired  what  was  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  % 

^  The  British  Museum  1"  Arthur  suggested,  anxious  to  improve 
his  time. 

To  this  proposal,  however,  his  companion  made  a  wry  face. 

"  Oh,  let  us  get  out  of  the  '  service,'  Beresford,"  said  he ;  **  the 
museum,  I  assure  you,  is  an  awfully  tame  place." 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  they  should  go  to  the  Zoological 
gardens,  and  afterwards  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening. 

During  their   journey,    the    friends,    warming    through    their 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  began  to  discuss  the  future. 

''  Yes,"  said  Dick,  with  dignity,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  from 
his  cigar,  **I  shall  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  now,  old  boy.  I've 
been  going  ahead  a  good  deal  since  I\e  been  at  the  Registration, 
and  I  daresay  there  are  few  men  of  my  age  [he  was  tweuty*three] 
who  have  seen  more  of  life — I  mean,  real  life,  you  know — than  I." 

''  And  what  is  the  new  leaf  you  mean  to  turn  over  ?"  Beresford 
asked. 

'*  Well,  the  fEict  is,"  returned  Dick  with  hesitation,  "  I  am 
getting  raiher  tired  of  this  sort  of  life ;  music-halls  and  those  sort  of 
places  are  very  well  now  and  then  lor  a  change,  but  I  don't  mind 
telling  you,  old  fellow,  that  when  you  go  to  them  night  after 
night,  and  hear  alwais  the  same  songs,  you  do  get  tired  at  last. 
I've  gone  in  for  all  these  things  myholf,  and — and  I  am  sick  of 
them^  I  hate  them,  in  fact — though  I  would  not  like  any  of  the 
fellows  at  the  Registration  to  know  I  said  so,  you  know." 

*'  Why,  not  V*  demanded  Arthur,  having,  however,  a  shrewd 
suspicion  why. 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  truth  is  the  fellows  look  upon  me  as 
rather  up  to  a  thing  or  two,  you  know,  and  if  they  knew  exactly 
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what  I  am  telling  you,  Beresford,*!  should  never  dare  show  my 
iace  to  them  again." 

"  And  you  have  not  the  courage  for  that  ?** 
"  I  shouIdn^t  care  about  being  laughed  at,  you  know/' 
'*  Look  here,  Dick  Downing,"  said  Arthur,   seriously.      '*  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  very  stoical  or  otherwisa  grand,  myself;  but 
if  I  were  you  I  would  not  be  fishamed  to  admit  that  I  had  been 
a  fool  if  I  had  been  one." 

*'  But,  perhaps  you  haven't  been  one,  and  then  it  is  very  easj 
for  you  to  say  so/'  Dick  replied^  piteously,  but  with  a  oousiderable 
amount  of  truth. 

'*  At  all  events,  I  hope  I  should  muster  the  spirit  to  try,  though 
I  dare  say/*  added  Arthur,  reflectively,  "it  is  not  easy  to  do  it/' 

^  I  have  a  great   mind    to    get   married   and  settle  down/' 
exclaimed  Dick,  presently!  with  flerce  decision  in  his  tone. 
**Oet  married?" 
"Yes;  why  shouldn't  I  r 

**  No  reason  at  all,  my  dear  fellow,  why  you  should  not,  so  far 
as  I  know.  Indeed,'^  added  Arthur,  patronisingly,  his  mind  revert, 
ing  to  the  pretty  face  of  Maud  Linden.  *'  I  believe  marriage,  for 
a  young  fellow — a  prudent  marriage,  of  course— is  ihe  wisest  act 
he  can  commit." 

"  Of  course,  if  I  make  up  my  mind  to  marry,  I  shall  marry 
prudently/'  Dick  returned,  rather  snappishly,  his  friend  thought. 

The  two  young  gentlemen  sat  smoking  their  cigars  in  silence 
for  some  time.     Presently  Dick  spoke  again. 

"  It  would  be  deuced  nice  to  have  a  dear  little  wife  and  a  snug 
little  house  of  one*s  own,  wouldnH  it  ?"  he  said,  with  enthusiasm. 
"  Fancy  the  dear  L;irl  putting  her  arms  round  a  fellow's  neck,  and 
bidding  him  gf3od-bye  with  a  kiss  when  he  trots  off  to  Somerse 
House  in  the  morning,  and  waitmg  anxiously,  with  another  kis 
lor  him,  when  he  comes  home  at  hali-past  four.^' 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Dick,  that  I  should  rathe 
like  it  myself.     But  have  }ou  any — an**  idea  of  some  young  lady 
in  particular." 

*'Now,  Beresfordy  you  are  laughing  at  me!*'  returned  Dick 
with  indignation. 

**  Not  I,  old  fellow,  upon  my  word." 

"  Beresford,"  resumed  Dick,  quite  bashfully,  after  another  pause. 

*•  Well  ?" 

**  Have  you  ever  been  in  love  ?" 

It  was  now  Arthur's  turn  to  blush  and  look  shame«faced. 

*'To  speak  the  pUin  truth,  Dick,"  he  answered,  with  a  courage 
that  did  hidi  creJit,  ^' to  speak  the  plain  truth^  I  believe  1  havt) 
been  so— once/' 
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"  Then  give  me  your  haud^  Arthur,"  cried  he,  eageriy  ;  **  let  us 
shake  hands  over  it,  and  I'll  tell  you  all.     /am  in  love,  and  with 
the  sweetest,  dearest  girl,  old  fellow,  that  ever  breathed." 
**  Does  she  return  your  love  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  she  is  very  fond  of  me,  I  am  sure.  We  quarrel, 
sometimes,  you  know,  just  for  fun ;  but  that  is  nothing." 

"  All  the  pleasanter,  I  should  think : — %t<x  atnantium  atnaru 
integratio** 

"  I  dont  know  about  that,  exactly.  We  get  on  very  well, 
together^  however ;  and  though  I  have  never  positively  asked  her 
to  marry  me,  it  seems  to  be  understood  between  us,  you  know, 
that  that  is  what  it  is  to  come  to,  as  soon  as  I  make  up  my  mind 
to  settle  down." 

'*  She  must  be  a  remarkably  amiable  girl,  at  all  events,"  Arthur 
laughed. 

"  That  she  is,"  returned  the  lover,  earnestly.  '^  I  have  never 
seen  Lucy  really  out  of  temper,  nor  say  any  unkind  word  against 
anybody — not  even  against  her  own  intimate  friends — since  I  have 
known  her.  Why,  even  when  we  have  been  pretending  to  have  a 
little  disagreement,  you  know^  all  her  part  of  the  quarrel  is  sheer 
pretence : — just  to  make  me  coax  her  to  be  good  friends  again.'' 
*'  Dick,  such  a  girl  is  a  treasure  I" 

''So  she  is;  but — — "  and  here  Dick  shuffled  his  feet  un- 
easily. 

"But  what!" 

''  There  is  one  drawback  to  the  thing." 
"Ah!  yes!" 

** Lucy's  fftther  is  dead:  and — and  if  I  marry  Lucy,  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  like  marrrying  her  mother  also.'' 

*'  You  must  certainly  have  an  understanding,  Dick." 
*'  And  that  is  rather  unpleasant  to  begin  with  ;  not  but  what 
the  old  lady  is  a  good  sort  of  a  creature,  and  she  makes  a  deuce 
of  a  fuss  with  me^"  the  young  fellow,  added,  with  a  show  of  cheer- 
fulness. 

**  They  always  do,"  replied  Arthur,  with  a  sigh,  and  wondering 
whether  Maud  Linden  had  a  widowed  mother. 

''But  I  tell  you  what,  old  boy,"  said  Dick,  bashfully,  "I 
expect  we  shall  meet  Lucy,  and  the  old  lady  in  the  gardens,  and 
then  you  can  iudge  for  yourself  from  what  I  have  told  you  about 
the  dear  girl." 

But  as  the  adventures  of  our  hero  that  day,  were  to  terminate 
with  an  event  which  reveals  the  first  glimpse  of  the  mystery  in 
which  the  story  is  enveloped,  we  will  begin  a  new  chapter  to 
describe  them. 
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CHPTER  IV. 

IN  WHICH  ARTHUB  BERESFORD  IS  HEROIC. 

It  is  DO  difficult  affair  to  reach  the  Zoological  Gardens,  though 
is  Dot  so  easy  to  find  any  particular  person  when  you  get  there,  if 
the  appointment  has  been  an  indefinite  *'  We  shall  see  you  in  the 
gardens." 

Whether  Mr.  Richard  Dowling  had  made  any  such  indefinite 
appointment  with  Lucy  and  her  n  amma,  or  whether  he  had  made, 
none  at  all^  is  a  question  which  we  have  not  here  to  decide. 

''  Have  you  seen  the  two-headed  chimpanzee  yet  ?"  Dick  asked 
in  the  most  indifferent  way  in  the  world,  almost  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  garden  gates. 

"  No;  I  have  not  been  here  since  I  was  quite  a  boy,"  Arthur 
replied. 

''  Ahy  then,  we  had  better  find  that  out  the  first  thing,'  retorted 
Dick,  with  considerable  eagerness. 

"  It  is  just  the  feeding  time  for  the  lions.  I  vote  we  first  of  all 
should  visit  them." 

''Oh,  just  as  you  like,"  said  Dick,  somewhat  discontentedly. 
"  The  lions  are  not  much  to  see,  though.  One  can  see  lions  any 
day." 

However,  to  the  lions'  cages  they  went,  and  a  very  interesting, 
si^ht  it  was  to  the  simple  and  unsophisticated  mind  of  Arthur 
Beresford  to  see  those^  majestic  beasts  seize  their  mid-day  meal  be« 
tween  the  bars,  and  roar  their  satisfaction  as  they  tore  their  mighty 
rations  piece  by  piece. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Dick  ?  Don't  you  feel  well !" 
said  Arthur  suddenly,  noticing  his  friend^s  dejected  and  despondent 
looks. 

"Nothing  at  all.  I  am  quite  well.  What  put  such  an  idea 
into  your  head  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  fancied  you  looked " 

"  Psha  !  old  fellow,  I'm  all  right,"  returned  his  friend,  brighten, 
lag  up.  "And  now,  Beresford,"  he  added,  carelessly,  *'I  think 
tbe  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  work  our  way  round  to  the  two-headed 
chimpanzee." 

**You  seem  awfully  fond,  Dick,  of  the  two-headed  chim- 
panzee." 

Dick  glanced  suspiciously  into  his  companion's  face,  and  then 
grew  sulky  once  more. 

"  What    the    deuce    do   you    mean,  Beresford,   by    that  ?"  he 
demanded,  angrily.   '*  I  dou't  care  anything  about  the  chimpanzee. 
We'll  go,  if  you  prefer  it,  to  the  hippopotamus,  or  the  kangaroo. 
Td  as  soon  look  at  one  infernal  beast  as  the  other/ ^ 
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*'  No,"  said  Arthur/good-naturedI}%  "  I  am  quite  as  anxious  as 
you  to  see  the  two-headed  chimpauzee.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
creature  before."  A  fresh  importatiou^  I  suppose,  and  quite  anew 
thing." 

The  monkey-house  was  soon  reached. 

*' Here  it  is,  Beresford ;  this  way,"  cried  Dick,  rushing  for- 
ward. 

And  there,  before  the  cage  of  the  extraordinary  biped,  with  the 
double-cranium  distinctly  defined,  stood  two  ladie.4  dressed  in  black. 
One  of  them  was  very  tall  and  thin,  and  wore  a  widow's  weeds  ;  the 
other  was  rather  short  and  plump,  with  rosy  cheeks,  that  dimpled 
with  goodness  knows  how  many  smiles^  as  the  gentlemen 
approached. 

"  Mrs.  Meadows  and  Lucy !  Who  would  have  expected  to  see 
you  here  to-day  ?''  exclaimed  Mr.  Downing,  shaking  hands  with 
the  two  ladies,  and  appearing  equally  astonished  and  pleased. 

''Isn't  it  remarkable,  mamma,  that  Mr.  Dowuiug  should  come 
hereT'  cried  Lucy,  blushing  and  dimpling,  and  looking  uncom- 
monly pretty  in  her  black  silk,  her  neat  white  collar,  and  her 
ermine  furr.     "Just  as  were  talking  about  him,  too." 

"  Talking  about  me,  were  you  ?  I  hope,  ladies,  that  my  character 
has  not  suffered  in  the  ordeal." 

**  No,  Mr.  Downing,  returned  the  tall  widow,  with  a  melancholy 
smile ;  '^  your  character  will  not  sutfer  in  ou/r  hands.^' 

Then  she  sighed  and  clasped  her  hands,  as  though  breathing  a 
silent  prayer  to  heaven,  that  it  might  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
anybody  else. 

Dick  was  notdipposed  to  observe  that  si^h,  so  he  hastily  intro- 
duced his  friend  to  Mrs.  Meadows  and  Miss  Lucy.  The  latter 
curtsied  to  Arthur,  and  dimpled  and  smiled — it  seemed  her  nature, 
when  anybody  looked  at  her,  to  dimp-.e  and  smile ;  and  hnr  mamma 
returned  our  hero-s  salutation  with  a  solemn  and  melancholy  incli- 
nation of  her  widow's  weeds. 

'*  Well,"  said  Dick,  gaily,  "  I  suppose  we  don't  want  to  stop 
here^ all  night  1  We  may  as  well  be  on  the  m(»ve,  and  see  what 
other  interesting  objects  of  zoology  we  can  discover  elsewhere. 

^*  As  you  please,  Mr.  Downing,"  sit/hed  mamma,  in  a  resigned 
tone.  I  suppose  you  two  children  will  like  to  walk  together  V^  she 
added,  with  a  benevolent  smile.  *^  Well,  go  on,  young  folks ;  Mr. 
Beresford  and  1  will  follow  if  you  lead  the  way." 

At  which  proposal  Mr.  Beresford  was  by  no  means  pleased. 

*'Stop  a  moment,  Dick,"  that  rather  indi&:nant  gentleman 
expostulated.  "  You  may  have  forgotten,  but  allow  me  to  remind 
you  that  I  have  not  yet  had  a  glimpse  of  that  interesting  double- 
headed  gorilla,  or  whatever  was  the  creature  that  you  were  good 
ffiough  to  bring  me  iiere  to  oeo,^ 
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"  Oh  !**  said  Dick,  rubbing  his  Dose ;  ^'  you  mean  the  two<headed 
chimpanzee  I  Well,  we  may  as  well  look  at  it,  perhaps,  now  we 
are  here." 

When  this  gratifying  being  had  been  duly  inspected ;  and  when 
Lucy,  having  tried  to  rub  the  crevice  which  separated  the  double 
skuU  with  the  point  of  her  umbrella,  the  aggrieved  animal  snarled, 
and  bit  off  the  knob,  and  after  Lucy,  having  laughed  at  this 
accident  as  though  it  were  a  capital  bit  of  fun,  appealed  to  Dick 
whether  he  didn't  consider  the  chimpanzee  '*  a  delightful  old  fellow/' 
and  whether  he  wasn't  like  Mr.  Smith  (a  mutual  friend  of  theirs) 
in  the  face, — when  all  this  had  happened,  I  say,  Dick  and  Lucy, 
chatting  joyously,  tnpped  aror  iu  arm  from  the  monkey-house,  and 
left  Mr.  Beresford  and  mamma  to  follow  as  they  pleased. 

'*  We  must  make  haste,"  observed  Arthur,  rather  sulkily,  *'  or 
we  shall  lose  sight  of  them." 

"  They  walk  so  quickly,  Mr.  Beresford — those  young  people," 
answered  the  widow,  with  a  dismal  smile,  as  they  followed  in  pur- 
suit. ''  Ah  I  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  be  young  and  happy  I  I 
was  young  and  happy  once — young  and  happy  once." 

*  *  Were  you  indeed,  madam  ?    Dear  me  I " 

"  Sir  ?" 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Meadows,''  returned  Arthur,  hastily. 
"I  trust  you  are  not  unhappy  now.'* 

The  widow  shook  her  head. 

''  No,  sir — I  was  happy  once ;  but  my  days  have  been  days  of 
Borrow  since  poor  Mr.  Meadows  died.  Ah !  if  you  had  known  Mr. 
Meadows,  you  would  have  liked  him  ;  everybody  liked  him,  he  was 
80  gentle  and  kind.  In  his  last  illness,  Mr.  Beresford,  he  was  laid 
up  for  fourteen  months  and  never  left  his  bed  ;  but  he  never  onoe 
groaned  nor  turned  up  his  eyes." 

'*  What  a  pity,  madam,  that  such  a  man  should  be  taken 
away  I"  said  Arthur,  sympathetically,  and  thinking  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  tall,  gaunt  woman  as  the  lady  by  his  side. 

"You  may  so,  Mr.  Beresford,"  answered  the  widow,  applying 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  ''  Why  was  I  not  taken  ?  and  why 
was  he  not  left  V^ 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  madam,  certainly.'' 

**  That  man  was  fourteen  months  and  nothing  passed  his  lips 
but  arrowroot  and  beef-tea.  His  death  was  a  blessed  thing,  young 
man ;  I  sat  by  the  bedside  for  seven  hours  with  his  poor  dear  hand 
in  mine.     *  Lucy  !'  said  he " 

*'  That  was  your  daughter,  I  suppose  ?"  interrupted  Arthur, 
hastily. 

**  No,  Mr.  Beresford,"  answered  Mrs.  Meadows,  with  some 
asperity,  *^  that  was  m^," 
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Your  daughter  and  my  friend,  Downing  seem  rather  attached 
to  each  other,"  added  the  young  man^  anxious  that  the  subject 
should  be  changed. 

**  They  are  attached.  I  hope.  Mr.  Beresford,  it  will  turn  out 
well.  They  are  giddy,  thoughtless  lambs.  They  think  the  world 
and  life  is  before  them  ;  they  never  reflect  how  soon  they  will  have 
to  die." 

"  Perhaps,  madam,  it  is  as  well  they  should  not." 

''Do  not  say  that,  my  dear  young  friend.  We  should  all  re- 
member  that  life  is  but  a  blade  of  grass.  I  shall  like  to  see  the 
poor  child  settled,  and  then  I  am  prepared  and  willing  to  sink  into 
my  grave.  The  only  request  I  shall  make  them,  Mr.  Beresford, 
is  that  they  will  place  me  by  my  pour  dear  husband's  side." 

For  tb?  last  twenty  minutes  or  more,  Arthur  had  lobt  sight  of 
Lucy  and  her  lover,  who  appeared  to  his  intense  disgust,  resolved 
to  leave  him  and  the  elder  lady  to  themselves. 

At  this  juncture^  however,  they  met  this  thoughtless  young 
couple  laughing  and  prattling,  as  they  emerged  from  some  sudden 
curve  or  grove  in  the  gardens. 

"  Holloa,  Arthur,  old  fellow !"  cried  Dick  ;  '*  and  how  are  you 
getting  on  ?     How  do  you  like  the  Zoo.  V 

**  We've  been  to  look  at  the  darling  crocodiles^  mamma," 
exclaimed  Lucy,  joyously,  *'and  the  dear  old  elephant  actually 
took  a  bun  with  his  trunk  out  ot  my  hand  !  Oh,  I  think  the  Zoo. 
is  the  jolliest  place  in  the  whole  world ;  don't  you,  Dick  V^ 

Dick  said  he  certainly  did,  whereat  Artliur,  with  a  touch  of 
sarcasm,  replied  that  he  liked  the  gardens  well  enough,  but  that 
nothing  in  the  world  should  ever  induce  him  again  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  two-headed  chimpanzee. 

If  Mr.  Downing  had  any  notion  of  again  parting  company  with 
bis  friend,  that  intention  was  frustrated  ;  for  Arthur  Beresford,  as 
speedily  as  politeness  permitted,  quitted  Mrs.  Meadow  s  side,  and 
drew  Lucy  into  conversation,  thus  compelling  the  other  gentleman 
to  entertain  her  mamma. 

Whether  this  arran^^ement  was  agreeable  to  Richard  or 
otherwise,  probably  his  friend  little  cared.  Probably  it  was  not 
exactly  what  he  desired ;  for  in  a  very  short  space  of  tiine  he 
found  out  that  the  hour  was  growing  late,  and  tbat  if  they  wefi 
going  to  the  theatre,  it  was  expedient  they  should  now  leave  the 
gardens. 

"  Dick  has  asked  me  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  him  to-night, 
but  I  don't  suppose  mamma  will  go^"  Lucy  said. 

**  Never  mind,'*  said  Arthur ;  *'  you  will  go  V* 

*'  If  mamma  will  let  me^  of  course,  as  Dick  wishes  it,"  Lucy 
replied. 
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Arthur  Beresford,  however,  was  doomed  not  to  visit  the  theatre 
that  DJght. 

The  party  had  just  qnitte<l  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
emerged  into  the  outer  circle  round  Regent^s  Park,  when,  in  the 
distance,  tbe  sound  of  shouting  men  fell  upon  their  ears.  Hastily 
turning  in  the  diiection,  they  perceived  a  small  b  isket  chaise,  in 
wliich  two  ladies  were  seated,  coming  towards  them  at  a  furious 
pace,  with  a  crowd  of  shouting  pedestrians  in  pursuit. 

To  grasp  the  fact  that  the  spirited  horse  ha<l  taken  fright 
and  that  the  ladies  had  lost  control  of  him  was  for  Arthur 
Beresford  a  moment's  intution — to  comprehend  that  one  of  those 
two  terrified  hidies  was  Maud  Linden  required  but  a  moment 
more.  Almost  by  involuntary  impulse,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  tried  to  stop  the  frightened  horse  by  holding 
up  his  arms.  The  terrified  animal  shied  at  the  obstacle  thus 
thiown  across  his  path,  but  never  relaxed  his  head-long  career. 
In  another  moment  the  carriage  would  have  been  dashed  against 
a  projecting  post.  Arthur  sprang  at  the  horse's  head,  and 
seizing  the  bridle  with  both  hands,  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged 
along  the  ground  for  half-a-dozen  yards.  Then  the  dauger  was 
over  at  once  ;  for  the  iiorse  was  brought  to  a  stand-still,  and  re. 
mained  panting^  ioaming,  and  quivering,  ttirough  terror,  in  every 
limb. 

But  Arthur  Beresford  could  not  rise.  A  crowd  was  soon 
collected  ronn<l  him,  and  Di;k  Downing  was  supporting  him  in 
bis  arms. 

'*  Are  you  hurt,  old  fellow  ?"  the  latter  asked. 
**  Rather,  I'm  afraid  ;  but  I  don't  think  much,"  answered  our 
hero  in  a  faint  voice.     And  then  he  closed  his  eyes. 

A  medical  man  was  not  long  coming  to  the  spot,  and  by  his 
directions  Arthur  was  carried  to  his  surgery  in  one  of  the  streets 
running  from  the  park  towards  the  Hampstead  Road. 

**No  bones  broken,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  hope,"  said 
Dick,  assuming  a  cheerful  tone. 

''  I  don't  think  it  is  much,"  answered  his  friend,  smiling 
and  pressing  his  hands. 

**  No,  no,"  said  the  doctor,  soothingly,  having  partially  stripped 
and  examined  his  patient  where  the  latter  complained  of  any 
pain.  **  Only  a  few  bruises,  I  think  ;  that  is  all.  I  understand 
the  ladies  have  a  good  deal  to  thank  you  for,  my  friend  ;  and 
that^Do  doubt,  will  repay  you  for  any  little  temporary  pain." 

The  doctor  smikd  and  winked  at  his  joke;  but  Arthur  blushed 
faintly,  yet  nevertheless  ielt  pleased. 

**  Where  are  the  ladies  ?     Are  they  safe  V  he  asked. 

** Quite  safe,  old  fellow/'  answered  Dick.     '*  Xhejr  saw  you 
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were  also  safe— safe  at  least  in  the  doctor's  hands,  before  they 
would  go  away/' 

''  And  where  are  Mrs.  Meadows  and  Lucy  1" 

''Oh,  I  sent  them  home,  while  I  came  to  look  after'^you. 
Poor  Lucy  was  terribly  alarmed,  you  know.  I  promised  her  I 
would  let  them  know  this  evening  how  you  were  getting  on." 

*' Thanks,  Dick.  If  you'll  see  me  put  into  a  cab,  as  soon  as 
the  doctor  will  let  me  go,  I  will  uot  detain  you.  I  know  you 
want  to  see  Lucy,  old  fellow  ;  and  I  confess  she  is  a  very  nice  girl ; 
but,  Dick^  I  don't  at  all  like  the  two-headed  chimpanzee." 

Li  the  course  of  half-an-hour,  and  just  as  Downing  was  making 
arrangements  to  remove  his  friend  in  a  cab  to  his  own  lodgings. 
Dr.  Lee  drove  up  to  the  door. 

**  No  injury  of  a  serious  character,  I  trust  V  said  that  gentle- 
man, to  the  other  medical  man  to  whom  he  was  professionally  well 
known. 

**  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir,'*  his  brother  practitioner  said.  "  Only 
a  few  contusions  and  a  little  shaking — nothing  more,  I  can  assure 
you." 

'*  My  dear  Beresford,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  in  such  a  plight," 
said  Dr.  Lee,  kindly  taking  a  seat  by  the  young  man*s  side.  ''  But 
Dr.  Brown  informs  me  you  are  not  much  hurt,  so  you  must  at 
once  allow  me  to  thank  you — to  thank  you  more  than  I  know  how 
to  express — for  the  service  you  have  rendered  my  dear  niece  and 
her  friend.  Miss  Baxter.^' 

*'  Was  the  other  lady  Miss  Baxte.  ?  I  was  aWare  Miss  Linden 
was  in  the  chaise,"  said  Arthur^  a  s.Piht  colour  suffusing.his  cheeks, 
**  but  I  did  not  observe  her  friend.'^ 

''Yes^  she  was  the  other  damsel  who  owes  to  you  her  life— - 
though  you  did  not  notice  her,"  said  the  .doctor,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

''  Howe/er^  I  will  thank  you  for  my  niece,  and  Mr.  Baxter 
must  thank  you  for  his  daughter.  Though,  I  assure  you^  both  the 
girls  are  anxious  to  thank  you  personally  themselves.'' 

**  B^ally,  sir,  too  much  is  madv3  of  the  little  service." 

"  Yes — yes,  of  course — cela  va  sans  dire,^^  interrupted  his  friend, 
laughing.  ''  Meanwhile,  my  wife  has  commissioned  me^  alter 
having  first  ascertained  that  you  have  not  broken  your  neck,  to 
take  you  back  with  me  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  she  may  be 
your  nurse.     Now  let  us  see  where  you  are  hurt  ?" 

"  The  left  side  of  the  collar-bone  appears  to  be  bruised  the 
most,''  said  Dr.  Brown, 

"  But,  doctor,  really  I " 

**  OfiF  with  your  waistcoat,  young  fellow  I  Stay,  let  me  assist 
you.  A  little  lower  down  ?  Oh,  well,  I  don't  think  it  is  much ;  a 
fow  days  rest^  you  know,  to  gdt  over  the  shake^  and  then* 
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But  suddenly  the  doctor  stopped,  and  an  earnest,  anxious  ex- 
pression took  possession  of  his  face,  as  he  examined  his  patient's 
chest. 

"Ami  badly  hurt,  doctor?"  demanded  Arthur,  who  had  re- 
marked the  8ud.!eu  change  in  the  demeanour  of  his  friend. 

**No,  no,"  said  the  doctor,  hastily ;  *' make  your  mind  easy 
about  that.  But  you  must  come  home  with  me.  Can  you  walk  ? 
Well,  perhaps  your  friend  will  help  you  to  my  brougham,  which  is 
waiting  for  us  at  the  door." 

CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT  IT   WAS  THE  DOCTOR  SAW. 

There  are  cenain  pleasures  in  being  an  invalid  ;  provided, 
however,  that  you  be  not  very  ill.  Now^  as  soon  as  Arthur 
Beresford  entered  the  house  in  Welbeck  Street,  where  Dr.  Lee  re- 
sided, he  found  himself  overwhelmed  with  a  solicitude  and  attention^ 
which  could  not  have  been  accorded  to  him  if  he  had  been  con- 
sidered in  perfect  health. 

Mrn.  Lee,  wlio  was  a  stout,  kindly  woman,  somewhat  blunt  in 
speech,  but  kind  at  heart,  wanted  to  send  our  hero  to  bed  at  once, 
and  tlte  mure  he  protesteii  that  he  really  was  not  hurt,  the  more 
EDzious  was  she  that  he  should  meekly  resign  himself  to  be 
nursed. 

Dr;  Lee,  however,  opportunely  came  to  his  rescue  here. 

^^  i  et  him  ^it  up,  my  dear,  if  he  likes  :  he  only  wants  quiet 
and  retit." 

"Very  well,  Robert — you  know  best,"  returned  his  wife, 
8ti£9y,  not  liking  t)  be  thwarted  in  her  anticipated  pleasure  of 
baving  a  patient  to  nurse.  **  The  poor  young  man,  seems  to  me 
to  be  terribly  shaken — very  terribly  shaken,  indeed." 

"  Perhaps,  Mrs.  Lee,  as  he  wishes  it,  he  will  be  more  comfort- 
able in, the  easy  chair  by  the  fire,"  suggested  Miss  Baxter, 
quietly. 

"  With  a  pillow,  aunt,  to  prop  up  his  poor  back,  you  know," 
addeil  Maud. 

Id  vain  Arthur  protested  that  the  few  bruises  he  had  received 
did  not  require  that  he  should  be  treated  as  though  every  bone  in 
bis  body  was  smashed. 

*'You  must  really  keep  yourself  quiet,  Mr.  Beresford,  and 
submit  to  whatever  we  may  conuuanJ,*^  said  Maud,  smiling,  and 
in  a  soft  voice,  to  hear  wiiich  Arthur  W(juld  have  consented  to 
submit  to  anything. 

**  But,  Miss  Linden,  it  seems  absurd " 

'^  Aunt  said  that  we  were  to  be  bure  and  not  let  you  agitate 
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yourself.  If  she  finds  we  have  disobeyed  her,  she  will  think,  Mr, 
Beresford,  that  we  are  very  careless,  and  not  very  grateful  for^for 
all  that  we  owe  to  your  generosity  and  bravery." 

"  You'll  find,  Beresford,  that  you  will  have  to  do  just  as  they 
tell  you,'*  said  Dr.  Lee,  entering  the  room.  **  The  women  are 
masters  of  this  house,  I  assure  you  ;  no  male  inhabitant  has  the 
least  will  of  his  own." 

*'  Well,  doctor,  I  am  very  grateful  for  all  this  kindness,  and  I'll 
submit  passively,  for  this  day.  But,  really,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  trifling  pains  when  I  move,  and  a  little  stiffness,  I  cannot 
believe  I  have  any  right  to  claim  the  treatment  of  an  invalid. 
Besides,  I  must  not  think  of  idleness,  you  know.     My  engagement 

with  the  Company " 

'  *' You  may  make  your  mind  quite  easy  on  that  score,  I  am 
certain,"  Emily  Baxter  interrupted,  looking  up  from  the  needle- 
work, upon  which  she  was  employed.  *'  Papa  is  coming  here  this 
evening,  and  I  am  confident  he  can  arrange  all  that." 

All  argument  against  submismon  and  repose  being  thus 
exhausted,  Arthur  Beresford  sank  back  into  his  cushions  to  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  his  not  disagreeable  position. 

Despite  however,  his  assertions,  he  was  subject  to  considerable 
pain.  He  had  strained  his  arms,  atd  the  gravel  of  the  road  had 
cut  through  his  trousers,  and  deeply  grazed  the  skin  of  his  right 
knee  and  shin.  Again,  by  some  means  he  had  received  a  severe 
blow  on  the  collar  bone,  and  he  had  observed  with  some  feeling  of 
uneasiness  the  marked  change  in  the  demeanour  of  Dr.  Lee,  as 
that  gentleman  had  examined  that  part.  Truly,  however,  he  spoke, 
when  he  declared  to  the  ladies  his  own  conviction  that  he  was  not 
seriously  hurt. 

Mr.  Baxter  came  round  in  the  evening  to  fetch  his  daughter 
home,  and  he  speedily  reassured  Arthur  as  to  making  matters 
pleasant  at  the  Candlestick-makers^  Hall,  and  joked  with  his 
daughter  and  Miss  Linden  upon  their  exploits  of  the  afternoon. 

•'This  comes  of  young  ladies  trying  to  drive,"  he  said,  slyly, 
and  addressing  Maud. 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Baxter,  I  have  frequently  driven  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  uncle's  pony  when  I  have  been  staying  here  in 
toiin.  and  I  have  never  met  with  the  slightest  accident  before.'^ 

"It  was  no  fault  of  ours,  papa,"  added  Emily  Baxter,  taking 
up  the  cudgels  in  her  friend's  behalf.  ''  The  horse  was  frightened 
by  a  band  that  was  playing  in  the  park." 

"And  enough  to  frighten  them,  too,  my  dear,"  returned  the 

oily  lawyer,  who,  by   the  by,  when  engaged  in  business  was  the 

gravest  of  the  grave.     **  I  don't  care  much  about  music  myself  of 

any  kind,  but  hurdy-gurdies,  barrel-organs,  and  German  bandg 
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would  frighten  me,*  I  believe,  and  make  mc  run  away  like  the 
pony-*especialIy  if  I  had  the  pretty  girls'to  run  away  with,  as  he 
had/' 

**I  am  glad,  for  your  sake,  that  Mr.  Baxter  doesn't  hear  you 
say  so,"  answered  Maud,  blushing  at  being  called  a  pretty  girl. 

^'  Mamma  is  used  to  hearing  him  talk  all  kinds  of  nonseoce,  so 
she  would  value  it  for  what  it  is  worth,"  Emily  Baxter  said,  fondly 
resting  upon  her  father's  shoulder  her  own  fair  hand. 

'^  Baxter,"  whispered  Dr.  Lee,  in  the  ear  of  his  friend^  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  "will  you  follow  me  into  the  surgery, 
presently,  please?" 
•*  The  surgery  1" 
*'  I  shall  not  detain  you." 

Soon  afterwards^  while  Emily  Baxter  and  Maud  were  amusing 
themselves  and  entertaining  the  invalid  with  a  little  music,  and 
Mrs.  Lee  was  reading  the  last  new  novel  by  the  fireside,  Mr.  Bax- 
ter followed  the  doctor  from  the  room. 

'*  Take  a  seat,  please,"  said  the  latter,  motioning  to  a  chair  and 
carefully  closing  the  surgery  door. 

"  Tou  do  not  propose  to  perform  a  surgical  operation  upon  me, 
I  trust  V^  said  the  lawyer,  laughing,  as  he  seated  himself. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  his  friend,  with  a  grave  smile.  **  I 
wish  merely  to  acquaint  you  with  a  most  curious  fact  that  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  knowledge,  and  [to  ask  your  advice  on  the 
aabject.'' 

**  Very  well.    Is  it  legal  advice  you  require  ?" 
**  Scarcely  so.     However^  you  shall  hear.     Do  you  remember  a 
conversation  that  occurred  about  a  month  ago,  in  the  library  up- 
stairs,  when  you  and  Maud  and  I  were  seated  round  the  fire  in  the 
twilight?" 

Mr.  Baxter  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  he  said,  '^  Do  you 
mean  about  the  story  of  the  ^  Man  in  the  Lron  Mask  \  *  " 
**  Exactly." 

'*  Yes,  I  remember  it  perfectly." 

*' And  do  you  remember,  also,  the  story  I  then  related  to  you  of 
my  adventures  at  St.  Peter's,  near  Dover,  that  happened  to  me  one 
nunmer  night  about  four-and.tweuty  years  ago  1" 
•'  Perfectly,  also." 

*'  That   I  was   called  most  mysteriously  to  attend  a  young 
woman,  and  that  upon  the  breast  of  the  child  that  was  then  born 
I  observed  a  most  peculiar  mark  1" 
**  A  cross,  was  it  not  1" 

''  It  was  a  most  distinct  mark,  resembling  a  pink  cross," 
returned  Dr.  Lee,  with  some  excitement  in  his  tone,  as  he  arose 
{rom  bis  chair  and  stood  before  the  fire. 
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*'That  was  how  you  described  it  before.  Well !'' 
'*  This  then,  Baxter,  is  the  fact  about  which  I  desired  to  con- 
verse with  you,"  the  other  answered  in  a  low,  earnest  tone.  *' I 
have  seen  that  child — now  a  ^rown  man — this  day.  He  is  Arthur 
Beresford.  When  I  was  examining  his  chest  this  afternoon,  on  his 
left  breast  I  saw,  grown  large  as  he  lias  grown,  but  identical  in 
shape,  the  marh  of  the  pink  cross  I  saw  upon  his  boson  as  a  babe.'^ 


A  DECEMBER  GALE. 

Great  wind-swept  masses,  cloudy  vapours  fly, 
Like  beaten  hosts,  athwart  the  under  sky, 
Long  straggling  branches,  lean  and  coldly  bare. 
Wave,  wildly  tossing,  heaven-raised  arms  in  air. 

Loud  roars  the  gale,  from  western  oceans  vast, 
From  many  a  league  of  white- maned  breakers  passed, 
From  many  an  isle  in  tropic  splendour  framed, 
From  many  a  rock  and  surf,  crowned  reef  unnamed. 

Loud  roars  the  gale,  with  joyous  voice  and  free. 
O  gale  !  what  joy  to  blend  my  life  with  thee  ! 
To  hurrying  spurn  the  dull,  unchanging  shore, 
And  outward  flying,  move  for  evermore ! 

Great  wind-swept  masses,  cloudy  vapours  fly, 
Like  beaten  hosts,  athwart  the  under  sky. 
Long  straggling  branches,  lean  and  coldly  bare, 
Wave^  wildly  tossing^  heaven-raised  arms  in  air. 

Fbancis  H.  Hehsbt. 
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THREE  DAYS  IN  THE  PEAK  DISTRICT. 

BY  HORACE  PEARCE,  F.L  S. 

As  I  left  the  Miller's  Dale  station,  on  the  Midland  roate  to  Man. 
Chester,  and  took  the  road  that  skirts  the  deep  Dale  of  this  rocky 
edge  of  'Derbyshire,  a  passing  shower  had  left  clear  spaces  of  sky 
behind  it,  through  which  a  glinting  light   shone  on  the   terraced 
and  precipitous  limestone   rocks,   beneath  which,   and  curving  in 
great  picturesqueness,  the  river  swiftly  and  sonorously  pours  along. 
Oo  the  brow  of  the  Dale  I  paused   a  moment^  to  mark  the  bold 
features  of  the  deep  and  tortuous  valley,  the  bright  aerial  effect  of 
the  light,  the  clouds  assuming  lovely  forms  after  the  rain,  then 
started  off  across  the  somewhat  dreary  and  upland  moor  of  lime- 
stone, covered  with  scanty  herbage,  that  stretches  away  to  Castlelon, 
my  evening's  destination.     Presently  I  overtook  a    pleasant  old 
fellow,  with  black  bag,   going  to  Hope^  who  remarked  on    the 
scenery  thereabout :    '*  We  think  little  of  these  places  when  living 
among  them :  been  in  Manchester  many  years  now :   and  they 
seem  fair,  after  being  away."     Together  we  looked  over  Tideswell 
church,  having  soon  reached  that  ancient  and  quaint  village,  with 
its  wide,  open  spaces  and  plentiful  water'supply,  and  stream  cours- 
ing  down  the  main  street.     The  tower  of  the  church  struck  me  as 
being  handsome^  having  curious  but  rich  pinnacles  on  tall  turrets, 
all  reared  well  above    the    tower.     Some  features  of  Transition 
Early  English  into  Perpendicular  are  good,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
windows  pure  and  large  ;  while  there  is  now  some  good  carving  of 
stalls  and  pulpit.     This  church  has  monuments  to  ancestors  of  the 
present  Lord  Lytton,  with  several  others  worthy  of  note,  such  as 
that  black  marble  slab,  with  effigy  of  Bobert  Parsglove,  sometime 
sufiragan  Bishop  of  Hull ;  and  a  few  good  brasses,  with  fine  old 
tomb  in  south  transept.     Leaving  the  old  village,  it  was  amusing 
to  observe  the  curiosity  with  which  four  bright-faced  girls  regarded 
myself  and  knapsack,  a  phenomenon  not  frequent  in  the  place,  or, 
at  any  rate,  fair  game  for  laughing  eyes.     Rather  beyond  half-a. 
mile  away,  my  fellow  pedestrian  and  I  parted  company  at  Tides, 
well  Lane  Head,  a  well-known  spot ;  for  do  not  nx  roaJs  there 
converge  ?     Six  ways :  truly  the  Ordnance  Map  is  a  useful  com- 
panion !     He    to    Hope :  myself  to    Castleton :  two    for    a    few 
moments  journeying  life  toejether,  separatino:  then  as  absolutely : 
the  orbits  of  our  distinct  'lives  just  for  once  touching,  iip^n  tha*i 

road. 
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So  open,  treeless,  and  dreary  became  the  way  for  the  next  five 
miles,  it  was  a  relief  to  chat  a  moment  with  a  farm  labourer,  and 
exchange  a  word  with  a  child  taking  back  cows  to  their  pasture 
for  the  night :  for  silence  and  loneliness  seemed  to  brood  over  the 
desolate  moorland.  Yet  there  was  a  marked  and  somewhat  inter- 
esting character  about  the  locality :  wide  sweep  of  view :  innu- 
merable stone  walls  running  all  over  the  place  in  long  lines: 
deserted  round  chimnies  of  forsaken  lead  mines :  rough,  but 
gleaming  masses  of  broken  limestone,  where  the  metal  is  still 
sought :  little  valleys  cut  back  up  into  the  moor :  and  all  the  way 
in  view  far  lines  of  edges  and  hills  across  the  dales,  slumbering  in 
evening  purple  and  grey.  I  found  in  my  way  what  may  be  termed 
the  limestone  plantain,  namely,  Plantago  rnedia^  with  its  hoary 
flower-heads :  and  the  golden  flowers  of  Helianthemum  vulgare^ 
that  seems  fond  of  high  places,  as  also  does  the  lovely  and  rare 
Yellow  Heartsease,  Viola  lutea^  growing  not  far  away.  Ther, 
was  abundance  of  Ononis  arvensis,  and  of  that  very  pretty  little 
Eyebrigbt  (well  deserving  the  name)  Euprasia  officinalis:  while 
the  white.flowered  Stonecrop,  Sedum  anglieum  graced  the  walls, 
being  very  late  in  flower  from  the  exposed  position.  At  last  the 
road  changed  and  swerved  round,  curving  to  reduce  the  great 
descent  into  the  beautiful  Hope  Dale,  then  seen  but  dimly  as  it 
lay  spread  out  below  in  the  evening  gloom  ;  so  striking  ofif  across 
steep  fields,  I  presently  regained  the  road,* where  is  obtained  a 
bold  view,  with  Castleton  snugly  reposing  under  the  hillside  at 
the  head  of  the  valley^  whereof  the  church  clock  had  just  solenmly 
told  the  hour  of  seven,  as  I  set  foot  in  the  Castle  Hotel. 

Early  next  morning  I  was  wending  my  way  up  the  very  steep 
grassy  slope  leading  to  the  ancient  feudal  fortress  of  the  Peverels, 
placed  so  securely  on  the  tongue  of  rock  that  separates  the  lofty 
opening  of  the  Peak  Cavern  from  the  romantic  and  precipitous 
Cave  Dale :  a  position  in  olden  times  almost  impregnable,  being 
approached  only  up  the  steep  courtyard  in  front,  itself  protected 
by  wall  and  tower.  Out  of  remote  antiquity  it  stands,  that  grey 
tower^  grim  with  the  tempests  of  ages,  shattered  in  part  and  deso- 
late, yet  an  absolute  fact  of  the  far-gone  time,  reared  for  self, 
protection  by  some  lord  of  the  Dales  in  time  so  distant  we  know 
not  when,  but  lending  to>day  a  picturesque  charm  to  the  spot,  and 
the  very  centre  of  the  civilisation  now  clustered  beueatb  its  walls . 
Looking  up  at  its  ancient  windows  and  firm  but  rude  masonry,  it 
is  difficult  to  realise  that  at  least  six  hundred  years  have  rolled 
over  it — that  stern  tower,  gomg  to  entire  ruin  90  surely,  yet  by 
stages  so  exceedingly  slow.  In  the  distant  days  what  eyes  have 
gazed  from  those  windows  on  the  same  beautiful  landscape,  in  a 
ualight  exactly  like  ours  of  to-day  I    For  the  prospect  thence' is 
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&ir,  as  the  eye  ranges  round  the  green  hill-sides  closing  in  that 
head  of  the  valley,  with  broad  sheep-walks  high  up,  and  rich 
meadows  below  extending  to  Hope^  and  far  down  the  Dale,  which 
gradually  widens  into  a  charming  pastoral  expanse.  Greyly  and 
snugly  does  Castleton  repose  below,  closely  clustered  as  if  in  shelter 
from  winds  that  sweep  the  open  heights  above^  where  Mam  Tor 
aoars  notably  in  the  sweep  of  hills  that  go  half  round  the  Dale  in 
pleasing  undulations ;  while  loftier  bits  tell  up  beyond. 

After  a  substantial  breakfast  I  set  off  for  a  grand  ramble  over 
hill  and  dale,  in  sunlight  very  brilliant  dashed  across  the  landscape, 
"  making  a  fellow  feel  jolly  whether  or  no,"  as  one  of  three 
pedestrians,  also  staying  the  night  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  had  re- 
marked, as  we  fraternised  after  looking  at  some  curious  names  in 
the  visitors*  book :  such  names  as  Winpenny,  Campion,  Blagg, 
Harrop,  Pattenden,  Hirst,  Braddock,  and  other  northern  designa- 
tions.    Brilliant  truly  it  was. 

Intense  gleams  shot  across  the  fields  that  fresh  September 
morning,  and  lit  up  the  wild-flowers  on  waysides,  such  as  the  fine 
Geranium  pratense,  of  which  a  few  flowers  lingered,  though  most 
plants  were  in  fruit,^that  large  and  purple  geranium,  one  of  our 
most  showy  wild- flowers ;  also  Mentha  aquatica,  or  water  mint, 
with  its  lavender.coloured  globular  flower  heads  and  stron^^  aro- 
matic scent,  as  well  as  the  early  VaUriani  Officinalia  with  flowers  of 
pale  pink  and  leaves  deeply  divided-*— a  tall  marsh-loving  plant 
not  often  found.     But  to  proceed. 

After  passing  the   little   village  of  Hope,    with   its  church 
possessing  a  peculiar  spire  and  enormous  gargoyles  of  most  grotesque 
form,  and  after  crossing  the  Alport  river,  I  made  way  up  steep 
fields  to  Twitch  Hill  farm,  placed  high   up  above  the  Dale,  and 
rested  by  ready  consent  of  the  good  housewife  while  a  cloud  got 
away.     How  hospitable  I  have  mostly  found  the  farmers  and  poor 
folk  in  remote  and  lonely  places !     So  kind,  so  noble  in  offering 
their  best  shelter  and  sustenance !     So  high,  I  wondered  if  they  had 
much  snow ;  said  the  farmer's  wife,  '*  It  is  wet,  by  times,  up  on 
these  tops."     No  doubt ;  but  that  morning  the  clouds  went  away 
quickly^  and  a  burst  of  sun  followed,  that  lit  into  brighter  purple 
the  bells  of  heather  so  beautifully  clothing  the  broad  slopes  of  the 
Win  Hill,  to  the  top  of  which  I  shortly  climbed,  and  sat  me  down 
on  a  flat  rock.     What  a  glorious  scene !     The  entire  Dale  of  Hope 
lay  at  my  feet,  green  lined  by  brown  hedges,  a  long  reach  of  pas- 
turage, dappled  with  golden  sunshine,  and  up  from  which  came 
▼ery  pleasantly  to  the  ear  the  musical  rythm  ot  bells.      Up  from 
yooder  spire  there — bells  truly  of  Hope,  giving  just  the  desired 
human  charm  to  the  prospect.  Out  away  in  front,  I  descried  afeu:  my 
way  of  the  previous  evening,  and  the  long  lines  of  many  distant^ 
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moors.  How  charming  those  alternatious  of  light  and  shadow 
moving  down  Die  Dale !  as  islands  of  white  or  grey  clouds  in  the 
blue,  cast  black  shadows  on  the  fields.  But  on  moving  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hill — grand  !  Several  fine  valleys  converge 
just  below,  coming  down  from  the  Peak  in  all  their  winding  rich- 
ness of  rocky  broken  edges,  glades  of  brightest  green,  and  wooded 
slopes.  Perhaps  the  finest  is  that  of  the  Derwent,  truly  dwr  gwent 
or  fair  water,  if  we  comprise  its  rocky  setting  upwards  and  narrow 
fringes  of  wood  below,  that  seem  to  close  up  the  course  of  the  river 
below  Hathersage.  But  how  pretty  the  Woodlands  Dale,  at  the 
foot  of  this  Win  Hill,  so  green  and  so  begirt  with  wood,  so  winding. 

Beyond  lay  the  bold  Alport  Dale,  with  its  craggy  escarpments 
of  rock,  going  away  darkly  into  the  far  recesses  of  The  Peak. 
Again,  parts  of  other  Dales  came  upon  the  sight,  going  away  into 
the  great  brown  mountains  and  woodlands  that  extend  far  and  wide 
in  many  brown  and  purple  undulations ;  very  rich  in  tone,  very 
large  in  rolling  masses,  taking  fine  shading  of  sun  and  cloud,  very 
free,  very  inviting  to  the  imagination  to  range  all  their  wildness 
and  beauty. 

I  sat  long,  charmed.  Three  travellers  crossed  the  hill  diagonally 
below  me,  among  the  purple  heath,  when  we  exchanged  a  distant 
greeting.  I  sat  long,  for  a  more  exquisite  light  and  shadow  could 
scarcely  be,  burnishing  the  mountains  into  gold,  or  leaving  in  purple 
solemnity  some  grand  moor.  I  would  have  given  much  could 
some  few  friends  at  that  supreme  moment  have  sat  beside  me 
without  the  trouble  of  the  way.  The  glory  of  a  heavenly  sky 
lay  on  the  earth,  impartmg  an  aspect  of  bright  repose. 

After  descending  the  long  slope  I  crossed  the  Alport  river  by  a 
good  stone  bridge,  and  walked  a  mile  or  more  up  the  Woodlands 
Dale,  so  charming  in  steep  woods  and  green  lofty  hillsides,  though 
my  way  lay  differently  ;  but  the  scenery  was  very  attractive,  like 
a  rich  bit  of  Devonshire.  I  found  thereabout  still  in  flower  the 
vigorously-growing  Hawkweed  {Hieracium  umbeUatum),  with  its 
showy  golden  flowers  ;  also  the  Golden  Bod  {Solidago  Vtrga-aurea)^ 
likewise  a  telling  and  beautiful  wild-flower;  while  Wood  Ger- 
mander {Teucrium  scorodonia)  was  most  plentiful  under  the  trees, 
but  gone  to  seed.  Then,  again,  at  the  junction  or  confluence 
of  the  Alport  and  Derweut  rivers,  I  found  a  specimen  of  the 
rather  rare  Sneezewort  or  Milfoil  (Achillea  ptarmica)^  still  showing 
its  composite  white  flowers.  Hearing  the  roar  of  falling  water,  I 
deviated  down  to  the  Alport,  to  find  a  picturesque  bit  of  scenery, 
where  the  river  plunges  over  shelving  masses  of  rock,  in  a 
pronounced  and  sonorous  manner.  Next  I  retraced  my  steps  and 
contmued  on  to  the  confluence  with  -the  Derwent,  standing  some 
Uu^e  at  the  nearest  possible  footing  to  the  union,  and  looking  down 
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on  the  swirling  waters.  It  is  a  suggestive  point,  where  two  rivers 
meet :  like  two  lives  hitherto  strange  and  widely  apart,  blending 
0  go  on  together. 

I  started  up  the  Derwent  Valley.  The  morning  was  very  fedr, 
and  shadows  of  lovely  clouds  crept  about  the  great  edges  of 
high  rocks  running  up  the  Dale  on  its  eastern  side  in  effective, 
broken  lines.  Presently  I  reached  Derwent  Chapel,  pleasantly  put 
where  the  valley  widens,  and  notable  for  possessing  a  fme  old 
hail,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Balguys  and  Newdegates,  but 
now  the  property  of  his  Grace  of  Norfolk :  a  comfortable  ancient 
mansion  to  all  appearance,  strangely  built  of  stone,  and  with  fine 
walled  gardens.  Pasbing  across  a  scone  foot-bridge  there,  I  ascended 
and  crossed  the  ridge  that  separates  the  Derwent  and  Woodland's 
Dales,  and  in  so  doing  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  course  of  the 
river,  almost  up  to  its  source  and  downwards ;  also  of  the  grand 
terrace  of  Gritstone,  called  Derwent  edge,  that  attains  an  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  of  1764  feet,  at  a  point  called  Black  Tor, 
and  forms  a  very  bold  escarpment  of  cliff,  broken  away  abruptly 
from  a  oomparately  level  height,  along  the  crest  of  which  you  see 
strange  groups  of  rocks^  piled  and  tabular  and  fantastic,  left  in 
their  wild  confusion  by  rain^  wind,  frost,  and  tempests  of  thousands 
of  years,  looking  like  remains  of  old  castles,  or  altars  of  the  Druids. 
These  old  Moors  and  edges  are  grand  in  their  intractable  irildness 
and  ancient  desolation,  yielding  surely  to  time,  but  evidences  of 
an  enormous  past^  out  of  which  they  rear  themselves  to-day,  with 
their  huge  brown  shoulders  and  heathery  backs,  to  do  good  work  in 
attracting  clouds  to  feed  the  rivers. 

What  fine  lichens  adorned  the  stone  walls  running  in  long  lines 
about  the  ridge  I  passed  over,  orange  and  greens  and  beautiful 
shades  of  grey !  Again  I  reached  the  upper  Woodlands  Dale,  in  a 
most  brilliant  sunshine  :  surely  the  light  is  more  intense  in  such  a 
pure  atmosphere,  making  one  feel  like  a  bird  whose  very  bones  are 
being  aerated  by  the  life-giving  breezes  of  heaven.  How  glorious 
were  the  clouds  that  day,  soaring  in  exquisite  whiteness  into  the 
pore  deep  blue !  That  was  distant  thunder,  surely,  echoing  among 
the  mountains.  Verily  so ;  but  how  far  ;  and  how  warm  and  sunny 
in  that  valley  the  air  breathed  along !  On  I  wended,  and  struck 
up  the  side  valley,  or  Alport  Dale,  to  the  Castles  Farm,  where  I 
stayed  awhile  and  had  two  glasses  of  good  milk  for  a  penny.  Two 
dean  and  bright-faced  girls  were  there,  aged  four  and  six,  one  dark- 
eyed  and  pretty.  I  gave  a  new  penny  to  one  and  the  milk  penny 
to  the  other,  to  them  quite  a  store,  as  they  prattled  away  and 
laughed  as  heartily  as  little  mountain  maidens  can.  I  had  a  chat 
with  the  elder  people  of  the  farm ;  much  snow  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
inost  winters  they  reported,  and  abundance  of  rain ;  so  bidding  all 
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farewell^  I  struck  up  the  hill  side  for  Alport  Castle  Bocks,  a  most 
wild  and  strange  assemblage  of  piled  crags^  reared  one  upon  another 
in  large  confusion,  and  separated  off  from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  by 
a  deep  and  narrow  gorge ;  one  mass  resembling  greatly  some  castte 
in  ruins^  placed  high  on  a  narrow  deti^ched  tongue  of  the  mountain, 
the  slopes  below  vastly  cumbered  with  great  fallen  blocks,— « 
marked  example  of  the  effect  of  weathering  upon  Gritstone  rocks  : 
these  and  much  of  the  country  on  this  side  the  Derwent,  as  also  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  western  side,  being  of  the  Millstone 
Grit  series,  lyii^g  geologically  directly  beneath  the  coal  measures 
and  directly  above  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone ;  the 
gritstone  and  limestone  making  up  most  of  the  surface  in  this 
part  of  Derbyshire,  as  also  in  the  west  of  Yorkshire. 

Here  1  would  take  occasion  to  remark  how  greatly  the  litho- 
l(^ical  characters  of  different  rocks  affect  the  scenery  of  different 
districts.  How  smooth,  for  instance,  are  most  of  the  features  of  a 
Triassic  district  I  how  bold,  abrupt,  and  sharply  defined  the  out- 
lines of  a  country  composed  chiefly  of  the  more  ancient  or  igneous 
rocks  !  Now  few  rock  formations  present  so  marked  and  special 
characters  of  physical  geography  as  the  Mountain  Limestone. 
Often  its  broad  platforms  are  seamed,  as  here  in  Derbyshire,  by 
tortuous  and  precipitous  glens  or  dales,  eaten  back  in  most  cases  by 
the  power  of  running  water  operating  through  long  eras  of  time. 
And  these  dales  have  many  bluff  headland  cliffs,  banded  and 
rounded  in  a  manner  never  seen  in  any  other  rock,  with  white  or 
grey  terraces,  curiously  worn  with  bands  and  seams,  eaten  under, 
often,  by  ancient  waters,  though  generally  so  hard  and  compact. 
Generally  a  limestone  country  means  a  picturesque  country,  with 
features  entirely  its  own ;  such  as  the  fine  valley  of  the  Wye,  of 
Derbyshire,  and  the  grand  lower  course  of  the  river  of  Tintern. 
But  about  Castleton  and  these  dales  now  under  discussion — how 
greatly  contrasted  to  this  is  the  Gritstone  formation,  with  quite 
other  mode  of  disintegration,  breaking  down  in  longer  and  straighter 
lines,  falling  away  in  large  blocks,  and  leaving  abrupt  edges  not  so 
rounded,  and,  in  place  of  overhanging,  having  mostly  long  slopes  in 
the  lower  parts  of  its  valleys  !  Notice,  moreover,  how  densely  the 
heather  coats  the  gritstone;  almost, ^if  not  entirely,  absent  from 
the  limestone.     But  to  proceed. 

After  a  chat  with  a  shepherd  at  Alport  Bridge,  Ijpassedjup  the 
main  road  of  these  dales  following  the  Ashop  JKiver,  in  scenery 
rising  in  magnitude  and  interest  at  every  step,  now  and  again 
pausing  to  gaze  on  some  spur  or  ravine  of  the  great  peak  mountain 
itself,  there  extending  for  miles,  broadly  to  view,  coming  down 
directly  to  the  rapid  river  that  brawls  below  the  road.  The 
proportions  of  The  Peak  changed  in  aspect  as  I  passed  on^  one 
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piece  of  moor  or  crag  succeeding  another,  and  mostly  clothed  with 
a  sheet  of  purple  heather,  very  pleasing,  and  imparting  a  special 
grace  to  the  scenery.  Here  and  there  rifts  or  cwms  (in  Welsh), 
strike  up  into  the  huge  mass,  down  which  comes  the  tumbling 
water  torrential.  Great  sound  of  streams  soothed  the  ear^  as  I 
leaned  over  a  stone  wall,  one  of  the  hundreds  thereabout ;  horned 
sheep  looking  up  at  me  from  the  steep  bank  of  the  rushing  Ashop 
river,  a  torrent  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  (in  Shakespeare's  good 
language),  ^'  making  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones.'' 

At  a  turn  in  the  road,  22nd  mile  from  Manchester,  the  view 
became  very  fine ;  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  great  glen,  called  Fair 
Brook  Clough,  which  strikes  grandly  far  up  into  the  wilds  of  the 
Peak,  and  that  September  afternoon  wore  a  vesture  of  purple  and 
brown,  bounded  by  lofty  terraced  sides,  curving  one  into  another, 
and  shut  in  beyond  by  a  rugged  crest  of  craggy  rocks.  The  folds 
of  the  mountain  assume  very  picturesque  forms  at  that  point, 
framed  in  a  near  environment  of  wild  slopes,  that  go  down  pro- 
foundly to  the  foaming  torrents.  It  seemed  a  sketch  for  an  artist. 
Wild,  and  yet  possessing  beauty  in  the  tone  imparted  by  the 
heather,  in  the  stream,  in  curves  of  the  ridges.  There  I  felt  I 
stood  face  to  &oe  with  H\e  Peak  itself,  the  great  mountain  mass 
that  givee  name  to  the  whole  region,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  1981 
feet  over  sea  level,  and  comprising  a  stem  and  rugged  tract  some 
eight  or  more  square  miles  in  extent,  comparatively  level  on  its 
broad  table-land,  but  plunging  down  on  all  sides  by  slopes  mainly 
precipitous;  a  grand  intractable  mass  of  mountain  ground,  but 
little  known  as  to  all  its  wild  recesses,  its  rock-bound  doughs,  its 
torrents  teaming  its  dark  brown  sides.  Wonderful  bits  of  scenery 
are  there,  ai^  the  Fair  brook  above  mentioned;  Grindsbrook 
Clougfa,  so  encircling  a  fine  recess  above  Eklale  Chapel,  the  varied 
hollows  at  the  Head  of  Edale,  and  especially  the  noble  crags  about 
Kinder  Soout. 

Leas  than  another  mile  brought  me  to  the  Snake,  an  inn  of 
call  most  useful  in  so  wild  a  bit  of  road  as  that  from  Alport  Bridge 
to  Glossop,  and  to  weary  pedestrians  most  acceptable.  So  to  its 
waitii^  embrace  I  yielded  myself  for  one  half-hour,  refreshing  and 
resting.  Then  sat  for  a  short  space  on  the  stone  wall  in  front, 
with  three  pedestrians,  who  turned  out  to  be  my  comrades  of  flie 
ooffee-room  of  the  Castle,  at  Castleton,  on  the  previous  evening. 
So  we  fraternised,  exchanging  notes  and  experience  of  the  wilds, 
discussing  plans,  and  perforce  cracking  a  joke  or  two,  with  a  hearty 
laugh ;  so  acceptable  is  human  converse  and  a  pleasant  human 
countenance  after  a  long  and  lonely  wandering.  One  fell  in  love 
with  my  hazel  stick,  of  curious  recurved  handle,  brought  from 
Ddlgellau ;  straight,  pleasant  to  use,  uncommon  of  shape ;  so  valued 
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a  tbing  becomes  when  not.  to  be  easily  matched.  Bidding  them 
good  speed,  and  they  responding  kindly,  wo  separateJ,  they  bound 
for  Giossop,  myself  for  Castleton,  by  a  diflferent  route  to  that  of  the 
morning. 

Crossing  the  main  stream  at  Alport  Bridge  by  a  narrow  foot- 
bridge, placed  where  a  capital  view  is  had  of  the  Ashop  Valley, 
both  above  and  below,  with  striking  sections  of  old  peat  beds,  where 
the  river  has  recently  gnawed  away  its  banks,  I  passed  on  up  and 
over  the  long  knoll  that  separates  the  Woodlands  Dale  from  fidale 
Valley,  along  an  old  Roman  road,  at  one  point  of  which  there  yet 
remains  an  ancient  pillar,  probably  a  landmark  for  those  lonely 
uplands.  A  little  further  on,  there  comes  in  a  beautiful  prospect 
of  all  the  Edale  Valley,  secluded  and  pleasantly  besprinkled  with 
homesteads,  and  begirt  by  an  entire  circuit  of  hills,  the  great  Peak 
forming  its  northern  boundary.  The  slopes  towards  the  lower 
fields  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the  south  side  must  be  warm 
and  sheltered.  It  is  a  remote  basin  among  the  hills,  some  four 
miles  by  two  in  its  longest  dimensions,  with  only  one  outlet,  except 
over  the  ridges.  Spread  out  at  my  feet,  with  Mam  Tor  and  his 
companions  on  the  south.  The  Peak,  dark  and  imposing,  north 
and  east,  it  had  a  peaceful  and  sequestered  aspect,  while  a  ^and 
sunset  bespread  the  sky  overhead ;  a  stormy  piece  of  cloud-c  flouring, 
rent  and  wildly  cast  abroad,  aglow  in  gold  and  deep  orange,  fit 
for  the  canvas  of  Turner  or  Henry  Dawson.  Now  and  again, 
distant  thunder  lent  effect  to  the  grandeur  of  those  uplands,  as  I 
paced  along  the  hills  lying  like  great  crouching  animals,  held  down 
in  their  old  obedience. 

I  went  round  the  old  church  of  Hope — after  regaining  my  road 
of  the  morning, — a  church  reminding  me  of  some  in  Northampton, 
shire,  in  the  way  the  spire  grows  out  of  the  tower.  Its  enormous 
projecting  gargoyles  are  very  curious ;  one,  a  wild  and  singular 
animal,  forcing  open  its  mouth  with  its  feet  or  hands,  another  has 
half  swallowed  some  animal  whose  hind  legs  hang  out,  another 
cannot  be  described  :  and  all  most  remarkable  and  very  large.  The 
village  people  stood  gossiping  where  roads  met,  eying  me  with 
undisguised  curiosity,  their  fresh  rosy  faces  testifying  to  the 
healthiness  of  the  spot.  Quickly  I  speed  on,  for  a  few  rain-drops 
fell ;  and  just  as  I  entered  Castleton,  a  sharp  report  of  thunder 
startled  the  stillness,  while  eddies  of  angry-looking  clouds  surged 
up  from  the  west.  Out  under  the  free  heaven  so  long,  walking 
something  like  four  and  twenty  miles,  I  was  not  sorry  for  the  com- 
forts and  the  ''ease  at  mine  Inn.*'  For  thoroughly  to  enjoy  a 
good  hotel,  one  needs  but  be  out  for  hours  on  lonely  mountains  or 
beside  wild  streams,  and  have  what  Professor  Wilson  calls  ^'  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  the  heavens." 
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Next  morDing  I  was  out  betimes,  and  passed  from  the  street 
through  a  narrow  rift  in  the  rocks,  scarcely  wider  than  will  allow  a 
person  to  pass,  into  Cave  Dale,  a  rocky  cleft  in  the  limestone, 
widening  into  a  bluff-guarded  dell,  with  bold  rocky  pinnacles 
standing  up  here  aad  there,  white  and  grey,  tinted  with  trailing 
plants,  with  green  slopes  of  fine  grass  between  and  along  the 
bottom,  while  the  picturesque  old  Castle  crowns  one  of  the  highest 
portions  on  the  western  side.  It  is  a  delightfully  secluded  ravine, 
and  most  of  all  like  a  cavern  with  the  roof  worn  away.  It  extends, 
curving  upwards  for  about  a  mile,  and  as  charming  a  spot  for  a 
picnic  as  could  well  be  imagined;  the  grey  tower,  bcadei  up  the 
comer,  and  seeming  to  grow  out  of  the  rock,  lending  just  the 
antiquarian  interest  desired,  and  affording  from  one  and  another 
points,  ample  scope  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  I  had^  on  this 
occasion^  time  only  for  a  very  brief  investigation  of  the  interesting 
features  of  this  grassy  ravine,  but  found  the  rocks  largely  possessed 
by  that  local  and  mostly  limestone  or  chalky  plant,  the  lesser 
meadow-rose  {Thalictrum  minm),  growing  in  the  cracks  of  the  rocks, 
and  just  gone  or  going  into  fruit ;  a  plant  worthy  of  some  culti- 
vation in  our  gardens,  for  its  pretty  foliage.  Also  a  small-leaved 
saxifrage,  probably  Saxiffuga  ht/pnaides.  A  small  cavernous 
hollow  just  below  the  Castle,  was  not  long  ago  explored  by  Mr. 
Rooke  Pennington,  and  various  animal  remains,  ancient  imple- 
ments of  stone,  and  most  antique  pottery,  were  brought  to  light, 
indicating  a  period  of  long  time,  from  unknown  antiquity  down  to 
higtoric  times,  during  all  which  ages  this  Cave  Dale  must  have 
existed  in  almost  precisely  similar  conditions  to  the  present,— one 
out  of  many  proofs  of  the  enormous  antiquity  of  the  existing  surface 
of  the  earth,  if  measured  by  years  or  the  life  of  man. 

Afterwards  I  spent  some  two  hours  in  seeing  three  of  the  largest 
caverns  of  the  district,  each  well  worth  a  visit,  but  which  I  will 
not  stay  to  describe,  since  long  accounts  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
each  ot  the  guide-books  of  the  peak  or  of  Derbyshire.  One  remark 
I  would  make  respecting  the  one  known  as  Blue  John  Mine,  namely 
that  its  name  might  lead  a  stranger  to  suppose  it  was  an  artificial 
excavation  for  that  mineral,  whereas  it  consists  of  one  of  the  greatest 
nttoral  caverns  of  the  whole  county. 

Any  one  staying  in  the  district  should  spend  some  time  at  Mr. 
John  Tym's  Museum  in  Castleton,  illustrating,  as  it  very  copiously 
does,  the  natural  history  and  antiquities  of  the  country  around.  It 
is  well  arranged,  and  there  is  a  remarkably  fine  series  of  bones  found 
about  two  miles  away,  or  rather  less,  at  Windy  Knoll,  in  a  recess 
of  the  rock  accidentally  opened  by  quarrymeii,  but  afterwards 
thoroughly  worked  out  by  Mr.  Pennington,  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkinsy  and  Mr.  John  Tym.    To  this  fissure  I  repaired,  after 
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seeing  the  museum,  and  although  filled  up  again,  ^as  fortunate  ^ 
enough  out  of  the  refuse  to  find  several  bones  and  fragments^  with 
teeth  of  reindeer  and  watervole,  a  broken  tooth  of  a  bison,  and 
small  leg  bones,  probably  of  the  hare.  This  most  interesting  fissure 
is  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill-circuit  enclosing  the  Hope  Dale 
on  the  west,  and  is  led  up  to  by  the  pass  of  the  Winnetts,  or  by  the 
steep  slopes  under  and  adjoining  Mam  Tor  :  so  that  in  the  event  of 
herds  of  wild  animals  from  time  to  time  passing  out  of  the  one 
valley  into  another,  they  must  needs  go  close  by  or  over  this  par- 
ticular spot.  And  without  doubt  such  was  the  case,  causing  now 
and  again  some  animal  to  fall  into  the  fissure,  accumulating  to 
astonishing  numbers  through  lapse  of  time ;  or  floods  may  also  have 
added  to  the  number  of  the  remains,  by  washing  in  the  b<>ne8  of 
animals  that  may  have  perished  near  to  the  spot.  It  appears  that 
the  remains  consisted  of  bison,  at  least  34  individuals  in  number 
indicated :  reindeer,  between  20  and  30 ;  grisly  bear,  several 
animals  ;  wolf,  at  least  7 ;  also  fox,  hare,  rabbit,  and  watervole ; 
and  it  is  surprising  so  many  animals  of  the  two  first  were  indicated 
by  the  remains^  as  the  space  of  the  fissure  was  estimated  at  about 
twenty-two  cubic  feet  only !  Many  of  the  bones  were  broken  in 
extraction,  and  a  few  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been 
gnawed,  just  slightly,  probably  by  the  bears  and  wolves.  These 
remains  point  to  a  time  when  bisons  and  reindeers  in  vast  herds 
ranged  this  part  of  the  country,  their  outskirts  prowled  after  by 
b  ^ars  and  wolves  ;  such  herds  periodically  passing  from  one  part  of 
the  land  to  another,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  which  move- 
ments  would  at  this  place  converge  up  the  grand  ravine  of  the 
Winnetts. 

When  visiting  Windy  Knoll,  in  company  with  a  gentleman 
from  Wigan,  whom  I  overtook  on  the  road,  I  passed  up  the  bold 
opening  of  the  Winnetts,  or  ^'  Wind-gates,"  greatly  admiring  the 
towering  clififs  and  headlands  of  white  limestone  erecting  them- 
selves on  each  hand,  worn  by  storm  and  floods  tortured  as  it  were 
into  wild  and  fantastic  forms,  each  short  space  ascended  affording 
new  combinationH,often  with  pleasing  peeps,  like  Cave  D<ile,  only  on 
a  much  grander  scale.  At  the  top  may  still  be  traced  two  raised 
causeways,  curving  parallel  to  each  other,  but  far  enough  apart 
for  pack-horses  or  mules  to  pass  without  their  loads  touching ; 
such  mode  of  conveyance  of  goods  being  the  only  (>racticable  one 
available  for  centuries,  and  not  very  long  discontinued  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country. 

Leaving  my  friend  to  pursue  his  way  to  the  nearest  railway 
station,  I  ascended  Mam  Tor,  near  at  hand,  elevated  about  sea  level 
1709  feet,  and  obtained  a  good  prospect  of  the  whole  of  the  two 
fine  Dales  of  Hope  and  Edale,  between  which  Mam  Tor  and  its 
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00  ntmuations  fonn  a  great  dividing  range.    These  two  pastoral 
Talleys  were  most  pleasing  to  gaze  down  into,  with  clustered 
or  scattered  dwellings,  smoke  of  wood  rising  from  many  a  home- 
stead ;  while  large  ranges  of  hills  lay  away,  north,  east,  and  west, 
&r  mountain  moorlands  extending  many  miles,  and  the  bold  Peak 
itself  Roaring  in  dignity  beyond  the  valley  of  Edale.     Very  fair  it 
was,  but  not  so  comprehensive  or  so  bold  a  view  as  that  froni  the 
Win  Hill.     I  came  upon  a  brown  shepherd  ranging  the  hill-side 
with    his  black-and-white  sheep-dog,  and,  as  he  leant  on  a  long 
crooked  staff,  had  a  chat  with  him  for  some  time.     The  elemental 
strife  of  the  hills  had  left  their  traces  on  his  wrinkled  face,  that 
frequently  broadened   into  a  hearty  laugh,   but  whereupon  sat 
mostly  a  profound  solemnity.     How  the  wary  dog  rolled  himself 
up  into  a  ball  when  lying  down,  well  used  to  the  cold  winds  and 
sleet  of  the  uplands  ! 

Shortly  afterwards  I  set  off  for  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  along  a 
high  road,  really  lofty,  that  skirt-s  the  range,  striking  away  west 
fifom  Mam  Tor,  affording  wide  views  of  the  country  stretching 
southwards,  but  monotonous  for  about  three  miles  ;  relieved,  how. 
ever,  as  it  happened,  by  some  grand  stormy  clouds  of  sunset,  piled 
aloft,  orange  and  ruby,  bursting  into  openings  of  an  exquisite, 
greenish  blue,  across  which  lay  thin  bands  of  cloudlets,  tinted  to  a 
most  delicate  rose.  Upon  approaching  Chapel,  there  came  in 
sight,  on  the  right  hand,  a  well-wooded  and  pastured  valley,  in  the 
lower  parts  of  which  one  or  two  cosy  villas  nestled  among  the 
foliage.  Placed  in  pleasant  environment.  Chapel-en  le-Frith  con. 
sists  chiefly  of  one  long,  straggling  street;  houses  mostly  poor, 
built  of  stone.  The  accommodation  for  weary  travellers  I  found 
but  indifferent ;  so  before  long,  following  the  darkness  brooding  on 
the  hills,  I  betook  myself  off  to  rest. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  early,  in  an  autumnal  haar^  or  early 
cool  September  mist.  Entering  the  churchyard,  the  first  thing 
observed  was  a  curious  round  turret-like  building,  five  feet  high, 
like  a  miniature  pound,  with  names  of  the  dead  let  into  the  wall. 
On  the  left  of  the  entrance  gate,  top  of  the  wall  there,  an  ancient 
stone  coffin  lies  fastened  into  the  wall, — delightful  to  the  careful 
eyes  of  all  antiquarians !  Opposite  this  stands  an  old  cross.  The 
yard  is  very  large,  and  has  many  stones,  some  200  to  300  years 
old,  some  quaint  and  curious.  The  following  uncommon  names 
occur : — Hibbres,  Nail,  Lomas,  Jowle,  Grundy,  Heald,  Marching- 
ton,  Linghard,  Mortin,  Hibbert,  Poot.  Many  were  the  ancient 
stones,  worn  by  ages,  shewn  me  by  the  very  wrinkled  sexton. 
Upon  hearing  the  bell  tolled  about  eight,  he  explained  this  pre- 
paratory  announcing ;  to  this  effect,  said  the  old  fellow : — "  Hark 
to  the  Boes  I    One,  two,  three^  four,  five;  it  is  for  a  youth  or  boy ; 
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we  toll  four  for  a  young  girl,  just  coming  into  woman's  estate;  six 
for  a  woman ;  seven  for  a  man/'  One  or  two  good  tablets  adorn 
the  interior  of  the  church,  which  for  the  most  part  is  very  plain^  but 
possesses  over  the  communion  table  a  curious  and  large  painting 
of  The  Last  Supper,  evidently  old.  Just  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  I 
noticed  what  I  never  saw  in  any  of  the  many  churches  seen  in  my 
wanderings;  that  is,  a  painted  board  about  18  inches,  by  8  or  10 
inches,  set  upon  an  iron  rod,  and  having  on  it  spaces  for  number 
of  hymn  and  the  verse  which  each  time  are  chalked  up  for  the 
benefit  of  late-comers^  or  any  of  the  congregation  near  enough  to 
read  it. 

From  the  Midland  Railway  Station  is  obtained  a  pleasing  and 
wide  view  of  the  scenery  of  the  vale^  with  the  surrounding  heights, 
and,  in  fact,  the  prospect  of  Ohapel  from  that  point  is  good,  as  the 
town  stands  on  a  little  ridge,  seeming  the  clean  village  it  can 
scarcely  be  called.  I  took  early  train  for  the  Miller's  Dale, 
thence  went  up  the  winding  Wye  to  Chee  Tor,  a  very  noble  cliff 
of  white  rock,  perpendicular  or  even  overhanging,  and  curving  in  a 
kind  of  horse-shoe  form,  and  bounding  either  side  of  the  rapid 
river,  which  is  there  confined  in  a  narrow  gorge,  formed  by  such 
lofty  cliffs.  In  the  finest  or  inner  sides  of  the  sweep,  I  observed 
one  rent  or  fissure  in  the  rock,  where  yews  and  other  trees  have 
found  rooting,  during  long  years.  In  the  stillness  otherwise  of  the 
gorge,  the  tone  of  the  fleet  water  was  strong  in  its  continuous  roar, 
as  I  looked  up  at  this  grand  bit  of  river  scenery,  in  solitude.  By- 
and.bye,  I  proceeded  up  the  stream,  crossed  it,  and  mounted  a  very 
steep  wood,  to  a  point  directly  over  one  of  the  longer  of  the  many 
tunnels  of  the  railway,  which  commanded  two  sweeps  of  the  Wye, 
and  gave  a  combination  of  wood,  white  rock,  and  water,  that  must 
delight  an  artist  or  any  genuine  lover  of  beautiful  scenery. 

Descending  again  into  the  dale,  I  passed  on  down,  coming 
soon  to  a  fine  bluff  of  rock  on  the  right  hand,  hollowed  under 
below,  but  still  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  ahov)e  (lie  present  xoater 
level f  formed  by  an  ancient  swirl  in  the  river,  and  testifying  to 
great  power  of  running  water  acting  throughout  long,  long  ages. 
I  quite  concur  in  the  opinion  that  considers  the  whole  of  this  long 
gorge  of  the  Wye  to  be  due  to  the  gnawing  power  of  streams 
swiftly  falling  to  a  lower  level,  and  eating  down  its  tortuous  course 
into  these  hard  limestone  rocks.  What  strikes  one  is,  the  vast 
period  of  time  required.  Hear  Dr.  A.  C.  Ramsay  upon  this  gorge. 
"  The  geological  history  of  the  Derbyshire  Wye  is  very  instructive. 
It  runs  right  across  part  of  the  great  water-shed  of  England  .... 
By  the  power  of  running  water  the  valleys  were  deepeaed.  ...  It 
was  and  is  a  mere  case  of  the  wearing  action  of  running  water, 
cutting  a  channel  for  itself  from  high  to  lower  levels,  till,  wher^ 
Bowsley  now  stands,  it  joiiied  the  Derwent." 
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Bather  farther  down  the  dale,  I  scrambled  up  among  the 
rocks,  grass-clothed  between  in  favourable  spots,  and  at  length  sat 
down  to  admire  a  lovely  sweep  of  the  picturesque  river, — sat  down 
on  a  clean  white  stone.  It  is  truly  an  admirable  gorge,  the  fleet 
river  rolling  under  white  rocks,  that  rear  themselves  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  green  of  the  valley,  and  are  graced  with  drooping 
ivy  here  and  there.  In  cracks  of  the  limestone  at  that  spot,  I 
found  what  I  never  previously  noted  growing  but  on  walls,  Asple- 
mum  Sutamuraria,  recording  also  A.  THehomanes,  Cyatopterig 
fragilii  ;  and  up  among  loose  stones  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the 
local  and  rare  Limestone  polopody  {Polypodium\Rohertianum). 
There  was  also  Helianthemum  vulgare  in  plenty.  Below  Litton 
Bridge,  I  stood  to  gaze  upon  another  grand  sweep  of  the  river, 
carving  round  most  bold  cliffs,  that  there  so  steeply  rise ;  no  good 
space  remains  for  a  road,  which  consequently  has  been  carried 
o?er  a  high  ridge.  I  turned  aside  to  explore  Cressbrook  Dale,  a 
lemarkably  fine  tributary  to  the  main  valley,  rich  in  pasturage 
and  wood;  above  which,  in  very  bold  variety,  lofty  white  Tors 
glistened  in  the  sun.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  great  features  of 
this  noble  dale,  worthy  a  long  pilgrimage  to  see,  and  rich  in 
plants,  of  which  latter  I  could  afford  but  scanty  examination,  but 
in  passing,  observed  abundance  of  Thalicinim  minus,  Helianthemum 
vulgitre^  and  a  peculiar  red-stemmed  rose. 

Returning  to  the  Wye  and  following  its  course  downwards  for 
about  another  mile  a  great  sweep  of  this  Monsal  Dale  ot^curs  (so 
is  the  valley  there  termed)  and  the  grand  features  yield  in  wildness 
and  cragginess  to  a  richly  wooded  beauty  very  charming  by  con« 
trast,  where  trees  sweep  down  to  the  water's  edge,  or  the  river 
retires  back  in  a  space  which  has  a  fair  level  greensward  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  as  it  follows  the  varying  and  winding  Dale  ;  and  comes 
at  length  to  a  pretty  cascade,  lending  just  the  one  finishing  touch 
to  this  exquisite  bit  of  landscape,  by  charming  alike  both  eye  and 
ear.  Most  people  will  feel  content  to  sit  and  rest  awhile  at  this  spot 
(or  I  must  be  peculiar),  and  look  long  and  leisurely  upon  this 
supreme  bit  of  Derbyshire  scenery. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  caught  the  Midland  express  at  Miller's 
Dale  station,  and  was  soon  hurried  away  leagues  from  the  land  of 
Dales. 
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TWO  WITHERED  FLOWERS. 


Rose,  dead  rose, 
Dead  mignonette^ 
An  odour  goes 
From  out  thee  yet ; 
Oh !  rose,  rose,  rose, 
For  thee  I  will  not  fret. 


Rose,  dead  rose. 

Dead,  dead  leaves. 

Thy  wan  repose 

No  bosom  grieves ; 

For  rose,  rose,  rose 

Thy  spirit's  breast  yet  heaves. 

Rose,  dead  rose. 

Thy  mignonette 

Before  life's  close 

By  thee  was  set ; 

A.nd  rose,  oh !  rose, 

In  death  she  clasps  thee  yet. 

Rose,  dead  rose, 

Thy  mignonette 

Makes  thy  repose 

More  lovely  yet ; 

Two  friends^  oh  I  rose^ 

In  one  sweet  death  are  met. 


Matthew  Seton. 
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PADDY'S     MISTAKE. 

BY  W.  T.  GREKNE. 

Qnk  Christmas,  daring  my  stay  in  Australia,  I  received  an  lA- 
vitation  to  spend  the  holidays  with  a  friend^  at  his  station  on  the 
Tarra  Flats,  forty  miles  or  so  from  Melbourne,  an  offer  which  t 
accepted  with  all  the  more  alacrity  that  the  capital  of  Victoria  was, 
then  at  least,  by  no  means  a  pleasant  place  to  spend  an  idle 
summer's  day  in ;  and  set  out  for  Eltham,  where  my  friend  had 
arranged  to  meet  me^  with  a  readiness  which  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  spot  I  was  quitting,  and  that  whither  I  was  bound,  ?rill 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding. 

Tan-Tean  had  not  as  yet  been  distributed  through  the  metro- 
politan 'streets,  which^  eighteen  inches  deep  in  mud  during  the 
winter,  became  converted  into  so  many  veritable  Saharas  during 
the  nine  or  ten  months  that  constitute  the  summer  and  autumn  at 
the  Antipodes.  Watering-cprts  were  few  and  far  between^  and 
atterly  inadequate  to  subdue  the  grity  clouds  raised  by  each  pass- 
ing breeze,  and  against  which  the  veils,  green,  drab,  and  blue,  worn 
by  the  inhabitants,  formed  but  a  sorry  protection.  The  ale,  con- 
sumed in  prodigious  quantities,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
down  what  portion  of  the  clouds  aforesaid  made  their  way  into  the 
throats  of  the  Melbournites,  was  a  vile  compound  of  quassia, 
cocculus^  and  salt ;  the  brandy  was  no  less  factitious,  and  the  rum 
if  anything,  a  trifle  worse ;  while  the  water  that  supplied  the  city, 
and  was  pumped  from  the  Tarra- Yarra,  was  impregnated  with  all 
the  refuse  of  Richmond  and  Collingwood,  and  might  have  served  in 
lieu  of  an  emetic,  had  anyone  the  hardihood  to  taste  it.  The  iron 
and  wooden  shanties  of  the  metropolis,  miscalled  houses,  far  from 
sheltering  their  inmates  from  the  almost  intolerable  heat,  served 
bat  still  further  to  concentrate  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  that 
left  the  unfortunate  occupants,  each  night,  in  a  state  of  semi. 
coetion,  to  battle  with  the  mosquitoes  and  other  insect  pests  as  best 
they  might. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Flats  everything  was  as  dififorent  as 
C3ald  be.  The  heavy  timber  on  the  dividing  range,  and  the  forests 
that  stretched  without  interruption  between  the  Kangaroo-grounds 
and  the  all-but-unexplored|  regions  where  the  Tarra-Yarra  has  its 
source,  mitigated  the  burning  heat,  and  completely  shut  out 
the  dust,  which,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  rendered  Melbourne  such 
%  yery  undesirable  place  of  redideAce,     The  home-brewed  ale  and 
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tie  boiMe-inade  raspberry  vinegar,  for  which  my  frieDd's  houae- 
keeper  was  celebrated,  were  both  above  suspicion,  as  they  were 
beyond  all  praise.  The  creaking  of  ungreased  cart  wheels,  the 
plunging  of  jibbing  horses,  and  the  oaths  and  outcries  of  their 
drivers,  were  happily  there  exchanged  for  the  loud,  but  cheery  notes 
of  the  cockatoos,  the  sonorous  tinkling  of  the  bell  birHs,  the  hearty 
cachinations  of  the  daceloes,  and  the  fussy  interrogatories  of  the 
bald-heads,  whose  numerous  and  important  avocations  doubtless 
impel  them  to  assail  each  passer-by  with  reiterated  queries  as  to 
the  time  of  day  :  **  What  o'clock,  what  o^clofck  1"  The  lowing  of 
kine  and  the  honest  barking  of  the  house  and  cattle  dogs,  completed 
a  medley  of  sounds  that  formed  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  German 
bands  and  other  vocal  abominations  of  the  metropolis. 

The  limpid  river,  untainted  by  human  improvidence  and 
human  laziness,  flowing  placidly  over  its  pebbly  bed,  and  murmur- 
ing, as  it  flowed,  in  appreciation  of  its  pleasant  bauks^  or,  possibly 
vain  remonstrance  against  its  pollution  further  down  its  course, 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to,  and,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be  iden- 
tified with,  the  fever-giving  stream  that  undermined  Raleigh's  Wharf 
in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

My  friend's  house,  spacious  and  handsome,  was  built  of  blue 
stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide  verandah,  which  effectually 
prevented  the  entrance  of  the  sun's  hot  beams  into  the  lower 
rooms,  while  the  windows  in  the  upper  apartments  were  protected 
by  sun-blinds  almost  impervious  to  heat.  Within  it  was  replete  with 
all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  including  a 
numerous  library,  a  choice  collection  of  paintings,  one  of  Broad. 
wood's  most  fiamous  pianos,  and  a  harp,  I  think,  by  Erard. 

The  home  park  contained  an  area  of  four  acres,  about  half  of 
which  was  occupied  with  the  residence  and  pleasure-grounds,  and 
the  remainder  devoted  to  orchard  and  kitchen-garden  purposes. 
The  front  boundary  formed  as  nearly  as  possible  a  semicircle. 
The  main  entrance  had  not  as  imposing  an  appearance  as  it  now 
presents  ;  plain  wooden  gates  doing  duty  instead  of  the  ornamental 
iron  portals  that  now  admit  visitors  to  this  modern  Eden.  A 
broad  curvilinear  drive  led  to  the  front  door  of  the  house,  which 
was  on  the  north  side,  and  then  circling  round  a  large  evergreen 
fig-tree  that  stood  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  domain,  merged  into 
the  approach  again. 

Inside  the  front  boundary  a  thick  belt  of  evergreens  had  been 
planted  for  shelter  some  years  previously,  principally  conifers^ 
which  have  now  crrown  into  a  dense  mass,  and  effectually  protect 
the  place  from  the  effects  of  the  southern  winds.  The  outside  row 
was  composed  of  CupresBiis  Macrocarpa,  which  had  grown  exceed- 
ingly, and  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  planied|  but 
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voe  fast '  being  overshadowed  by  trees  of  Pinus  /nstffnU,  some  of 
which  were  over  fifty  feet  high.  In  froDt  of  the  belt  was  a  space, 
pait  of  which  was  used  as  a  croquet-ground,  and  part  planted  as 
a  shmbbery,  with  a  broad  grass  walk  between,  terminating  in  a 
sheltered  nook,  sacred,  or  which  ought  to  have  been  consecrated, 
to  Pan  and  the  Australian  Hamadryads,  if  such  divinities  there 

be. 

Many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  part  of  the  grounds  had 
become  fine  specimens,  and  all  had  made  a  very  satisfactory  growth. 
Among  the  more  prominent  were  a  Cedrua  Dcodaroy  about  eighteen 
feet  high ;  a  virgiuian  juniper,  fully  twelve  feet  in  height ;  and 
another  specimen  of  the  same  family,  the  name  of  which  was 
unknown  to  my  friend,  but  was  remarkable  for  its  size  and  compact 
fona.  The  rather  uncommon  Australian  Flindersia,  with  its 
beautiful  dark-green  ash-like  foliage,  formed  a  conspicuous  object, 
as  did  also  Paterson's  Lagunaria,  with  its  pale  green  leaves  and 
bright  pink  flowers.  Leichardt's  MacUayanay  and  a  vigorous 
Norfolk  Island  pine,  fully  twenty  feet  in  height,  flourished  by  the 
Bide  of  the  beautiful  and  graceful  Murray  pine,  and  a  large  Hakea 
Euealjfptiode$j  then  covered  with  its  lovely  pink  and  buff  blossoms, 
On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  drive  was  a  trellis,  covered  with 
iree  growing  climbers  to  screen  the  kitchen  garden  and  offices ;  the 
plants  used  for  this  purpose  included  Fortune's  yellow  banksia 
rose,  SoUxnwn  Jas^minoides,  Jacsonia,  and  ivy-leaved  geraniums,  all 
intermixed  and  presenting  a  most  attractive  appearance. 

Lawns  fringed  with  trees  and  shrubs  extended  from  the  eastern 
and  southern  side  of  the  house,  which  might  almost  have  been 
called  a  mansion,  upon  which  a  few  geometric  beds  of  gaudy-coloured 
flowers  had  been  formed^  some  of  them  being  planted  in  ribbon 
style,  and  some  with  roses ;  though  the  area  was  too  limited  to 
allow  much  scope  for  the  display  of  skill  in  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening.  One  of  the  most  effective  groups  was  composed  of 
BanhioM  and  Hakeas,  including  the  handsomest  species  of  both 
families. 

Another  group^'consisted  of  evergreen  oaks ;  in  another  several 
Dammazfu  had  been  planted^  but  only  one  of  these  seemed  to  be 
robust  and  thriving.  A  noble  campljor  laurel  formed  here  a  very 
conspicuous  object,  as  did  also  a  splendid  Eleodendron  from  India, 
and  other  fine  trees  or  shrubs  of  which  my  friend  knew  not  the 
names. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  lawn  was  another  thick  belt  of  trees, 
also  principally  composed  of  cont/Jwf ,  the  greater  number  of  which 
bad  attained  to  a  considerable  size,  and  afibrded  complete  protection 
to  the  shrubs  and  flowers  within]  the  grounds  ;^but  ^I  am  rather 
anticipating,  and  must  r^rain. 
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I  shall  sot  attempt  to  describe  the  numerous  villages,  just 
starting  into  life,  along  the  half-formed  road  that  led  from  Melbourne 
to  Eltham ;  and  shall  give  but  a  passing  glance  at  Heidelberg^  the 
eldest  of  Victorian  country. towns,  where  the  first  vines  were  planted 
and  the  first  wine  made  in  the  colony  by  some  emigrants  from  the 
German  Fatherland,  although  its  beautifully  cultivated  fields  and 
picturesque  church  are  well  deserving  of  more  extended  notice. 

My  friend  met  me  at  our  appointed  trystmg-place,  and  after 
partaking  with  him  of  such  refreshment  as  the  '' Fountain  of 
Friendship" — the  village  hostelry — afforded,  we  started  for  the 
Flats,  which  we  reached  with  the  setting  sun. 

The  home  park  or  station  was  truly  a  beauteous  spot,  for  which 
art  bad  not  done  little,  but  Nature  a  great  deal  more.  However, 
as  I  have  partly  described  it  already,  and  no  mere  word-painting 
could,  by  any  possibility,  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  charms,  I 
must  hasten  on  and  introduce  the  hero  ot  this  brief  sketch, — a  half- 
witted Irishman,  who  had  turned  up  at  the  station  some  months 
before,  nobody  seemed  to  know  where  from,  though  my  friend 
rather  fancied  he  had  strayed  from  Yarra  Bend,  the  chief  lunatic 
asylum  of  the  colony.  However,  as  the  poor  fellow  was  quiet  and 
obliging,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  about  the  place,  where  he 
made  himself  generally  useful,  by  helping  half-a-dozen  other  fellows 
to  do  nothing  in  particular. 

In  my  estimation — and  I  am  by  no  means  singular  in  my 
opinion — Australia  is  a  glorious  country, — not  without  some 
drawbacks,  of  course,  as  I  have  hinted,  but  still  a  glorious  country, 
and  the  Tarra  Flats  are  by  no  means  the  worst  part  of  it. 
Opossums  and  kangaroos,  not  to  mention  kaolas,  wombats,  and 
flying  squirrels  swarm  in  the  ranges  round  about,  which  are  also 
the  chosen  home  of  the  melodious  buUabulla  (the  menura  or  lyre- 
bird), a  species  of  wren,  about  the  size  of  a  barn-door  fowl,  which 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  aboriginal  Apollo,  if  there  be  such  a 
divinity,  or,  if  not,  at  least  to  the  choral  societies  of  our  Antipodes. 

The  Yarra,  up  at  the  Flats,  which  brings  me  a  peg  nearer  to 
my  story,  was  full  of  fish,  black.fish,  and  eels,  while  its  banks  were 
vocal  with  myriads  of  cockatoos  and  parakets,  and  perfumed  with 
sassafras  and  mimosas.  The  weather  was  glorious;  no  sirocca 
ever  penetrated  to  the  Flats,  and  I  hunted,  fowled,  fished,  and 
bathed  every  day  to  my  heart's  content.  I  fared  sumptuously,  too, 
smoked  the  best  of  tobacco,  and  rather  flattered  myself  I  lived. 
Seigho  I  that  it  should  be  all  a  dream  of  the  distant  past ! 

I  had  been  fishing  one  evening,  some  distance  up  the  river 
from  the  station,  and  had  taken  Paddy,  the  half-witted  Irishman, 
with  me  to  bait  my  hooks,  and  assist  generally  with  firog's  legs, 
et  cetera,  when,  havine;  oai>ght  haif-i^-do^en  black-fish,  of  from 
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one  to  three  pounds  weight  each,  and  three  large  eels,  I  concluded 
I  had  had  enough  sport  for  once,  and  sauntered  quickly  back 
through  the  bush,  whistlino  as  I  went,  not  from  want  of  thought, 
however,  but  in  sheer  delight,  overjoyed  at  bcsing  alive  amidst  such 
lovely  scenes  as  met  my  eye  on  every  side ;  for  if  you  can  imagine 
the  Chatsworth  conservatories  turned  out  of  doors,  you  will  obtain 
a  slight  notion  of  the  Yarra  Flats. 

After  proceeding  some  distance  in  a  homeward  direction,  I  met 
my  friend,  and  hnking  my  arm  in  his,  walked  on,  chatting  of  old 
times  and  old  acquaintances  common  to  us  both,  in  the  dear  old 
country,  when  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  tremendous  outcry 
in  the  rc^r,  and  the  voice  of  Paddy,  whom  I  had  left  behind  to 
carry  home  my  spoil,  was  heard  energetically  adjuring  some  one  to 
be  "Aisy." 

"  Yer  sowl,  now  I ''  he  cried,  *'  be  aisy,  I  tell  ye,  ye  teef  av  de 
worruld  you  ;  be  aisy,  now,  1  say." 

My  friend  and  I  exchanged  glances:  "What's  upt"  asked 
mine. 

*'  I  have  not  the  least  idea,"  answered  his. 

But  before  we  had  time  to  shape  our  thoughts  into  speech,  the 
subject  of  them  hove  in  sight. 

On  Paddy's  left  arm  hung  my  fishing-basket,  and  from  hit 
right  hand — which  he  held  high  above  his  head — depended  some, 
thing  that  looked  like  a  thick  black  rope,  which  he  was  shaking 
▼ioleutly,  or  which,  at  any  rate,  was   lashing  itself  about  in  the 
most  curious  manner. 

As  thitt  extruonlinary  spectacle  met  his  view,  I  fancied  my 
friend  turned  lather  pale  :  however,  desiring  me  not  to  stir,  he 
stepped  up  to  Paudy,  who  was  then  within  a  few  paces  of  us,  and 
still  held  the  black  rope,  evidently  some  living  creature,  high 
above  his  head. 

"Hullo,  Paddy!  What  have  you  got  there!"  asked  my 
friend  of  his  retainer,  in  the  quietej>t  manner  possible. 

*^  An  ail,  yer  houner :  a  bully  big  ail — arrah  !  can't  ye  be  aisy 
now  ?  " — ihid  to  the  **  ail,"  or  whatever  the  creature  was,  which 
he  was  holding  firmly  by  the  ^neck,  in  spite  of  its  violent  contor. 
tions  and  efforts  to  escape. 

*' Ay,  it  is  a  fine  one,  indeed  !  "  replied  my  friend,  adding 
quickly,  *'  Hold  it  fast,  Paddy,  and  lay  its  head  down  on  the  log 
there  :  that's  right — there  !  "  and  as  be  uttered  the  latter  excla- 
mation, be  severed  the  animal's  head  from  its  body  with  his 
pocket-knife,  and  continued,  pointing  ^to  the  divided  sections  of 
the  creature,  as  they  lay  wriggling  on  the  ground :  *'  What  did 
you  say  tnat  was,  Paddy  ?  " 
''  An  ail,  yer  honner." 
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It 


A  snake^  Paddj,"  and  my  friend  crushed  the  eTil-looking 
head  of  the  terrible  reptile,  from  which  the  forked  tongue  wat 
still  anjjrrily  protruding,  beneath  the  heel  of  his  heavy  riding- 
boot. 

''A  shnake,  yer  honner!  "  exclaimed  the  Irishman,  {amping 
hastily  backwards^  and  letting  my  fish-basket  fall  to  the  ground 
in  his  dismay:  **A  shnake!  Holy  M.other !  save  us,  an*  kape 
us  from  all  danger  I  Amin." 

*'  YeSy''  replied  my  friend,  smiling  ;  ^'  I  hope  it  has  not  bitten 
you.*' 

^'Faix!  I  hope  not/'  replied  Paddy,  glancing  at  his  hands 
with  a  comical  expression  of  mingled  anger  and  alarm.  '^  Shure 
I  tot  it  was  an  ail  that  was  sleepin'  in  the  grass,  and  so  I  tuck  it 
be  the  neck,  for  it's  mesilf  knows  what  slippery  beggars  them  ails 
are ;  an'  I  brought  it  along  to  ye,  an'  ye  sez  it's  a  shnake." 

*'  Well,  let  it  be  a  caution  to  you,  my  man,  how  you  go  about 
oatdiing  sleeping  eels  again.'' 

"BedadI  it  will,  then." 

The  reptile,  one  of  the  most  venomous  in  Australia,  measured 
nearly  six  feet  in  length  ;  and  bad  it  bitten  our  half-witted  com- 
panion, he  must  have  died  within  a  quarterof-an-hour. 
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**POQS." 


'oo  I  How  well«made  is  the  word  I  Th^  Bound  of  sometbii^ 
gattonJ,  and  the  sense  of  something  glutinous,  are  most  forcibly 
ooQveyed  in  the  diminutive  expression.  By  the  side  of  it,  ''  brouil- 
laid  '^  is  a  vapid  dandy,  **  rebel"  an  expressionless  brute,  *'  niebla,'' 
*aevoo/'  and  '*  nebbia/'  elegant  imbeciles,  and  the  Chinese  ''wop '' 
a  bland  but  unmeaning  heathen. 

It  may  be  said  of  our  subject  that  it  does  not  properly  belong  tp 
a  civilised  period — or  that  fogs,  in  fact,  existed  before  civilisatioii 
Was  thought  ol-  Admitting  this  as  in  part  true,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  civilisation,  by  the  very  means  it  employs  to  retain  sovereignty, 
increases  the  number  and  density  of  fogs ;  that,  indeed,  fogs  as  now 
Touchsafed  to  us  are  of  a  genus  quite  distinct  from  those  which 
darkened  the  world  in  the  savage  era ; — when  smoke  was  an  no- 
known  entity  and  an  undiscovered  element ;  and  that  the  asaer* 
tion  that  fogs  are,  in  all  essential  respects,  one  of  the  productn  and 
one  of  the  boons  of  civilisation,  does  not,  therefore,  pass  the  limits 
of  truth. 

The  utility  and  advantagesfof  fogs  have  been  wholly  overlooked 
by  the  brisk  members  of  these  giddy-paced   times.       Fogs  are  the 
objects   of   undeserved,    but  universal  opprobrium.     It  is  at  this 
moment  my  duty  and  my  pleasure — a  duty  and  a  pleasure  of  which 
I  am  proud — to  champion  the  cause  of  fogs,  to  wrest  from  mankind 
an  acknowledgment  of  its  indissoluble  debt  to  fog^,  and  to  rear 
fogs  gloriously,  upon  the  pedestal  to  which  their  benefactions  en. 
tide  them,  aud  which  their  virtues  demand.     In  the  execution  o 
this  duty  and  this  pleasure,  I  can  mould  my  remarks  upon  no 
better  model   than  the  modem  essayist.       I    may  have  certain 
peculiarities  of  style ;  I  may  avoid  his  occasional  faults  of  English^ 
and  substitute  brevity  for  his  irksome  if  innocuous  length ;    over- 
lookit 

As  an  Englishmaa,  I  feel  a  deep  affection  for  fogs.  I  cherish 
afiig.  N^y—re^^ardiag  it  as  in  soma  decree  a  national  emblem, 
ifnot  a  distinct  character iaio  of  my  uativreland, — I  dearly  love  a 
bg.  It  were  to  repeat  the  merest  platitudes  to  assert  that  the 
majority  of  us  were  bom  in  a  fog,  that  a  still  larger  proportion  live 
i&  a  fog,  and  that  we  all  die  in  a  fog.  What,  then,  more  natural 
than  that  our  ?fog  should  have .  endeared  itself  to  us  beyond  the 
OidiiiarT  ties  of  nature  t    A  dislike  to  Jogs  is  therefore  unnatural 
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Id  us.  Our  actions  betray  our  associations.  Who  cannot  trace 
fog,  pure  and  thick,  in  evtry  decree  of  tbe  legislature?  Who  so 
obtuse  as  to  be  unable  to  see  fog,  deep  and  dense,  in  every  muni- 
cipal council  of  the  kingdom  \  -  Who  is  not  proudly  conscious  of 
fog,  rigid  and  raw,  in  every  branch  of  official  and  public  represen- 
tation? 

Instances  of  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  fogs  may  be  multiplied 
without  end.  During  the  age  of  schooldays^  when  the  anxious  care 
of  a  maternal  parent,  foreseeing  croup,  and  probably  consumption, 
in  a  walk  to  school  through  the  airy  mud,  retained  him  at  home, 
to  pass  the  day  in  a  mad  riot  in  the  back-garden ;  who  has  not  felt, 
then,  that  fogs  were  among  the  jolliest  things  on  earth  t  In  the 
loyer.days,  on  a  solitary  country  path,  it  came  to  envelop  him, 
hiding  the  soft  interchanges  from  a  passing  stranger's  sight ;  who, 
on  such  an  occasion,  has  not  fervently  blessed  the  blinding  fog, 
even  though  each  embrace  and  each  fond  word  meant  a  mouthful 
of  choking  fog  \  And  again,  on  the  advent  of  manhood,  when  it  has 
descended  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  prevent  our  return  to  the 
bosom  of  our  family  from  the  seaside ;  in  thiS|  and  similar  moments 
how  deeply,  if  vaguely,  grateful  to  the  fortuitous  fog,  have  we  every* 
one  of  us  felt !  Our  unfriendliness  to  fogs  is,  therefore,  incon- 
sistent. 

The  examples  of  our  public  indebtedness  to  fogs  are  no  less 
inexhaustible.  Useful  have  they  proved  to  our  navy  on  more  than 
one  occasion  !  Well  has  experience  taught  our  statesmen  how  to 
take  advantage  of  their  existence  in  the  land,  and  grandly  do  our 
statesmen  apply  the  lesson  I 

But  this  is  not  alL  Fogs  have  benefitted  mankind  in  yet 
another  way.  They  have  inspired  a  scientist  to  discover  that  they 
are  conducive  to  the  transmission  of  sound;  the  said  scientist  having 
eiqsended  much  thought,  time,  and  money,  upon  resolving  his  theory, 
that  in  order  to  develop  our  acoustic  system  we  must  have  a  fog  at 
beck  and  call — ^that,  to  be  thoroughly  heard,  in  proclaiming  dis- 
coveries, pedantic  or  otherwise,  to  the  world,  we  must  take  advan. 
tage  of  a  widespread,  if  not  universal  fog.  Our  unkindness  to  fogs 
iSy  therefore,  ungrateful. 

No  history  of  travel  or  adventure  has  yet  been  written  to  eqnal 
the  excitement  of  a  journey  on  foot  through  London  in  a  fog. 
Compared  to  it,  Jules  Verne's  tales  are  stale  and  flat,  Quida's 
novels  dull,  and  Ainsworth's  works  dry-as-dust  impostures.  In- 
cessant hair-breath  escapes,  universal  confusion,  unwonted  stillness^ 
unearthly  sounds,  weird  and  ghostly  apparitions,  ever-accumulating 
surprises,  and  the  fitful,  fearful  flashes  from  the  lamps  of  passing 
veldcles,  form  a  chain  of  bewildering  and  alarming  events  not  easily 
loigott^.    And  as  touchmg  this  matteTi  let  me  pause  to  r^ect  on 
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these  same  lights  in  vehicles.  I  defy  anyone  to  say  why  carriage 
lamps  are  so  placed  as  to  throw  a  dazzling  glare  in  the  beholder's 
eyes,  and  envelop  the  vehicle  and  all  surrounding  objects  in  the 
blackest  shade.  Surely,  inHnitely  more  effectual  and  more  pleasant 
wooki  be  a  lamp  so  placed  as  to  throw  the  greatest  part  of  its  light 
upon  the  vehicle  itself. 

The  conclusive  argument  for  the  reception  of  fogs  into  public 
£aToar,  and  the  most  persuasive  plea  for  their  acceptance  as  bless* 
ings  and  boons  to  civilsation,  I  have  reserved  to  the  last. 

Fogs  are,  no  doubt,  practically  uncomfortable  things.  They 
do,  no  doubt,  till  the  air  and  clothe  the  scene  with  a  somewhat 
hideous  yellow ;  they  have,  no  doubt,  a  way  (which  cannot  be 
characterised  as  less  than  jubt  a  trifle  unpleasant)  of  intruding  in 
the  shape  of  small  slimy  particles  into  lungs  and  throat,  and  nose 
and  eyes.  But,  notwithstanding  these  trifling  drawbacks,  every 
man  must  feel  more  or  less  conscious  of  one  good  attribute  they 
possess— an  attribute  so  great  in  its  beneficial  consequences  as  to 
totally  outweigh  all  other  considerations ~I  mean,  their  efficacy  in 
increasing,  by  force  of  contrast,  the  pleasure  man  derives  from  the 
other  beauties  of  nature.  It  is  in  the  light  shed  by  this  attribute 
that  a  £og  may  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  modern 
civilisation,  and  one  of  the  grandest  blessings  ever  bestowed  upon 
humanity* 

So  mnch  for  fogs.  He  who  henceforward  should  for  one  moment 
question  whether  these  benefactions  are  sufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  the  just  esteem  of  the  nation,  will  evince  an  infatuation  by  the 
side  of  which  Mr.  Cobbett's  must  pale,  Mr.  Qladstone*s  flicker,  and 
Wagner's  wax  fearfully  dim.  But,  alas !  a  nation  rarely  acknow- 
ledges, and  still  Uiore  rarely  rewards,  its  noblest  benefactors. 
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EN     PASSANT. 

A  LITTLE  while,  a  little  while, 

Though  sever'd  soon  we  be — 
Oh !  give  me  thine  afiPection's  smile ; 

Such  gift  I  give  to  thee. 

A  little  time,  a  little  time, 

My  touch  to  thine  shall  thrill, 
Through  poesy's  realms  thy  tones  shall  chime, 

Ere  cold  Fates  have  their  will. 

A  few  short  days^  a  few  short  days 

—Ah,  me,  that  they  could  last- 
Soul  to  soul  be  our  deep  gaze, 

Ere  all  this  dream  is  pass*d. 

A  little  space,  a  little  space- 
Will  nought  that's  fair  remain  \ — 

My  heart  for  thine  had  made  a  place, 
Yet  must  we  still  be  twain  \ 

But  these  bright  hoursy  these  heavenly  hours. 

When  gone  memory  shall  raise 
To  ideal  heights,  and  song-like  flowers. 

Shall  spring  from  buried  days. 

EbMSST  L£IDH0U>« 
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SOME  INJ^ERESTINQ  PARTICULARS 

BELATI7K  TO  THB 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  WORD  PORCELAIN. 

Omt  linguistic  authorities  are  disagreed  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  word  porcelain^  aad  a  large  atnount  of  interest  is  attached 
to  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  various  derivations  that  have 
been  assigned  to  the  word,  especially  to  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
G.  R.  Wright,  Esq.  F.S.A.^  in  a  paper  read  by  that  gentleman 
in  1871,  before  the  Congress  of  the  British  Archoeological  Associa- 
tion of  that  yeskT*  which  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time, 
but  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  by  subsequent  etymologists. 
The  word  porcelain  is  now  used  to  designate  the  finest  description 
of  pottery,  or  that  white  semi-translucent  ware  made  from  kaolin 
or  china  clay.  This  description  was  manufactured  in  China  and 
Japan  hundreds  of  years  previous  to  its  being  made  in  Europe ; 
and  the  first  specimens  seen  by  western  nations  are  said  to  have 
to  Lave  been  brought  from  Japan  by  some  Portuguese  traders  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  Dutch  and  Italian  voyagers  afterwards 
brought  Asiatic  porcelain  to  the  west.t  Eor  many  years  the  ware 
was  called  Gobron  by  Europeans,  from  the  town  of  that  name  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  where  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company 
sold  the  article  to  Europeans ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
whilst  the  two  important  ingredients  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain — china  clay  and  china  stoneit— retain  ^^  Europe  the 
names  asrigned  to  them  by  the  Chinese — namely,  kaolin  and  petuntz 
— the  Chinese  or  Japanese  term  for  the  ware  itself  resembles  in  no 
manner  whatever  the  European  term.  So  jealously  did  the 
eastern  artists  guard  the  secrets  of  their  craft,  that  it  was  in  a 
comparatively  modem  period  that  the  manufacture  originated  in 
Europe.  S  Indeed,  the  Chinese  not  only  refused  to  divulge  the 
processes  of  their  art,  but  even,  it  appears,  used  to  circulate,  in 


*  A  papsr  ''on  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloaoeeter,  and  his  first  PuchtMi" 
reported  in  the  Joarnal  of  the  Association,  Vol.  XXVII. 

t  See  Boha's  Lihnuy-- Work  on  "  Pottery  and  Poroelain,"  by  Bohn. 

{  For  farther  particulars  about  Ohina  clay  and  stone,  see  an  artlele  <m 
"  Cornish  China  day,"  by  the  writer  of  this  notice,  in  the  "  Quartedy 
Joomal  of  Science,"  for  October,  1877.  Some  interesting  information  may 
also  be  found  in  "I/Histoire  et  Fabrication  de  la  Poroelaine  Ohinoiae,*-* 
Btfis:  MaUet,186a 

f  Lardner^B  Eni^dopcDdia  gives  the  best  and  most^eondse  account  of  like 
origin  of  the  Eurepean  aaannfaotiun  of  any  tjiat  ve  Ifaii^*     • 
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order  to  mislead  Europeans,  various  extravagantly  false  accounts 
of  the  methods  pursued.*  One  of  these  tales — that  the  porcelain 
was  formed  of  eggshells,  sea  shells,  and  other  such  articles  ground 
down  together  and  buried  in  the  earth  for  a  hundred  years — is  said 
to  have  obtained  considerable  credence.  Upon  the  credit  of  this 
story  Dr.  Johnson  attempts,  in  the  early  editions  of  his  dictionary, 
to  account  for  the  word  'porcelain  as  coming  through  pour  cent  annSes 
(for  a  hundred  years).  This  derivation,  however,  is  rejected 
by  subsequent  lexicographers,  nearly  all  of  whom  agree  in 
tracing  the  word  to  the  latin  porous,  a  little  shell,  although 
with  what  amount  of  reason,  it  is  difficut  to  understand.  By 
analogy  we  would  much  rather  ascribe  the  word  as  coming  from 
the  IsLtin  poceUum^  a  drinking. cup,  if  in  our  opinion  the  ingenious 
suggestion  of  Mr.  O.  R  Wright,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to, 
did  not  seem  much  more  worthy  of  acceptation  than  any  other. 
Mr.  Wright  is  of  opinion  that  the  word  porcelain  is  a  corruption 
of  the  word  Borselen,  or  Borslen,  the  last  title  of  Jacqueline  of 
Hainhault  f  (once  Duchess  of  Gloucester)  by  her  fourth  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Borselen,  a  lady,  it  is  said,  of  great  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments,  whose  sadly  chequered  and  romantic  career,  will  well 
repay  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
who,  "during  the  happy  period  of  her  last  alliance/'  devoted  herself  to 
encouraging  and  widely  improving  the  fictile  arts.  Indeed,  from  the 
records  of  the  thirteenth  century  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it 

*  Bohn's  "Pottery  and  Porcelain,''  ut  supra, 

t  Th«  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  events  of  this  lady's  tragic 
life*  Jacqueline  of  Hainault  was  the  daughter  of  William,  Duke  of  Haiuault, 
and,  when  only  fifteen  years  of  a^e,  wedded  the  Duke  of  Touraine,  second  son 
of  Charlee  VII.  of  France,  who  by  the  death  of  the  Danphin  became  the  heir 
apparent,  but  died  about  two  years  after  his  marriage.  Jacqueline's  second 
husband  was  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  a  cowardly  rou6,  who  disj^raced  the  family 
and  so  roused  his  wife's  spirit  that  she  once  headed  her  soldiers  in  the  field,  in 
•rdtr  to  BuuntAin  the  honour  of  her  arms.  A  dispensation  was  obtained  from 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  divoreiu|;  her  from  the  Duke  of  Brabant ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  met  at  the  French  Court  with  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Qioucester, 
brother  of  Henry  IV.  of  £ugland,  who  subsequently  married  her  in  great  pomp. 
A  few  years  later,  however,  the  Duke  appears  to  have  grown  tired  of  his  wife, 
'amd  uniting  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a  declaration  was  obtained  from  Pope 
Martin  V.  by  which  the  dispensation  of  divorce  issued  by  Pope  Benedict  was 
declared  void,  and  Gloucester  very  soon  afterwards  married  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Lord  Cobham.  Jacqueline  then  lived  in  retirement  for  some  years  in 
Hainaalt,  where  she  was  persecuted  by  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Her  fonrth  husband  was  the  Lord  of  Borselen,  whose  dominions  adjoined 
those  of  Jacqueline,  and  who,  after  being  on  terms  of  hostility  with  Jacqueline, 
was  reoonoiled  to  her  through  the  merest  accident  Subsequently  this  couple 
WM  each  persecuted  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  two  were  eventually 
koptin  confinement  until  their  deaths.  For  further  details^  see  the  interesting 
fiftr  I7  a  B.  Wright^  f  .SJL,  ftlroAdy  z«fiiTod  to. 
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appears  that  this  lady  was  almost  the  only  patroness  of  ceramic 
industry  during  that  period.  And  in  our  idea,  as  well  as  m  that 
of  Mr.  Wright,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  highly  probable^  that 
pottery  made  during  Jacqueline's  lifetime  and  after  her  deaths  soon 
came  to  be  called  Borselen  or  Borslen  ware,  and  subsequently  was 
written  porcelain  from  the  analogy  of  the  sound  of  the  word  to  that 
otpociUum,  or  preference  tor  the  soft  sound  of  p  to  that  of  b.  It 
is  likely,  too,  that  the  term  was  at  first  applied  exclusively  to  the 
productions  of  the  potters  who  came  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  Jacqueline,  and  whose  ware  was  doubtless  considered  superior 
to  that  of  tiieir  European  contemporaries,  and  that  later  on  the 
term  became  transferred  to  the  pro<Jucts  of  China  and  Japan,  upon 
their  beginning  to  be  largely  imported  to  Europe,  owing  to  their 
being  a  better  description  of  pottery  still. 

We  may  remark  the  obvious,  although  merely  coincidental, 
analogy  of  the  word  '*Burslem/'  the  name  of  the  chief  town  in  our 
StafiPordshire  potteries,  to  that  of '' Borselen.^'  Burslem  is,  however, 
written  Barcardeslim  in  Domesday  Book,  and  cannot,  in  our 
f pinion  have  come  to  us  throng  u  the  same  channel  as  porcelain, 

Ja8.  Quick. 


TO  IDA  (A  NUN). 

Embowerkd  in  green-walled  solitude. 

Where  none  her  face  may  see, 
The  lovely  violet  in  the  wood 

Recalls  the  thought  of  thee. 
She  doth  a  sweetness  rare  exhale. 

She  breathes  it  to  the  skies. 
As,  from  beneath  thy  sombre  veil. 

Thy  prayers  to  heaven  rise. 


Cecil  Maxw^kll  Ltte. 
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AN  EXCURSION  TO  HARAN  AND  SERUG. 

The  little  excursion  of  which  some  account  is  here  given  took 
place  as  far  back  as  in  1836,  at  the  time  of  the  Euphrates  Expedi* 
tion ;  but  partly  owing  to  its  being  a  detached  excursion,  and  partly 
to  accidental  circumstances,  no  account  of  it  appears  in  the  narrative 
of  that  expedition  or  elsewhere,  and  yet  it  is  worth  preserving,  if 
merely  for  placing  on  record  the  first  discovery  of  Assyrian-sculp- 
tured  lions  on  the  plains  of  Haran  and  Serug — both  names  record* 
ing  those  of  the  earliest  patriarchs  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  little  party  consisting  of  Captain  Lynch,  R.N.,  Lieutenant 
Eden^  B.N.,  the  writer,  and  attendants,  left  Port  William  on  the 
Euphrates,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March,  and  after  ferrying 
over  the  river  at  the  town  of  Birijik,  with  its  fiue  old  castle  of 
crusading  times,  with  frescoes  of  that  epoch  still  extant  on  its 
dry  chalky  walls,  proceeded  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  first 
crossing  a  low  range  of  chalk  hills,  after  a  ride  of  an  hour-and-a. 
half,  then  descending  to  traverse  another  range,  where  the  chalk 
was  surmounted  by  compact  crystalline  limestoue  with  pectens. 
Hence  a  descent  wns  effected  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the 
cliffs  so  advanced  upon  the  stream  that  the  horses  had  to  be 
taken  among  boulders  along  its  bed,  an  operation  attended  with 
so  much  rough  work,  that  Lieutenant  £den*s  sword  fell  somehow 
out  of  its  scabbard,  nor  could  it  be  recovered  in  the  tumultuous 
waters.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  there  was  also  ice  on  some 
portions  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  and — what  most  reminded  one  of 
home — the  Ficaria  ranunculoides  blossoming  above. 

Beyond  this^  we  dried  and  rested  ourselves  for  the  night  at  a 
small  village,  designated  as  Kaffir  Beg,  or  *'  Infidel  Prince,"  not. 
withstanding  which  designation^  the  amphitheatre  of  rocks  in  which 
the  village  was  nestled  was  crowned  by  one  of  those  holy  Mussul. 
man's  tombs,  called  ziyarets  or  *'  places  of  pilgrimage,"  and  which, 
from  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  erection  and  their  white- washed 
walls,  give  a  character  to  the  most  picturesque  points  in  the  scenery 
of  northern  Syria. 

The  next  day  our  way  lay,  by  alternate  ascents  and  descents, 
along  pretty  rocky  and  secluded  valleys,  enlivened  by  blue  and 
white  ground-ivy,  blue-bells,  and  blue  and  violet  anemones.  The 
blue-bells  abounding  most  in  the  walnut  and  pomegranate  groves — 
the  former  just  budding.  Tell  Fattir,  with  a  village  of  about  60 
btUies;  broke  the  monotony,  with  an  exte&sive  break  in  the  rocks 
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leaving  a  moral  precipice  on  the  one  side  and  cones  of  rock  on  the 
other.  Some  of  the  houses  were  built  into  the  chalk  clifis  by  the 
mer  side,  and  haying  a  southern  aspect,  appeared  well  calculated 
to  ensure  warmth  in  winter,  and  yet  to  be  cool  2lnd  sheltered  in 
summer. 

We  stopped  at  mid-day  opposite  Bum-Ealah,  to  take  meridian 
observations,  but  did  not  cross  over  to  the  great  ruinous  castle^ 
which  we  had  visited  previously,  and  the  greatest  peculiarity  of 
which  is^  that  although  pre-eminently  distinguished  as  the  *'  castle 
of  the  Romans,"  little  is  known  of  its  history— its  classic  name 
being  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  It  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  zeugmas  or  passes  of  the  Euphrates,  as  it  is  still  a 
frequented  ferry — not  the  more  celebrated  zeu.ma,  with  its  bridge 
of  boats  at  Birijik  or  ApamsBa,  noticed  by  Tliny  and  SStrabo,  but 
possibly  the  zeugma  at  Capersana,  where  Ammianus  Marcel linus 
lib.  xviii.  (Vales  viii.)  describes  a  bridge  as  having  been  cut  away 
to  defend  the  approach  to  Samosata.  In  later  times  one  of  the 
Boman  roads  led  from  Nisus,  now  Bestii,  by  Pons  Singsp — the 
bridge  over  the  Gok  Su,  or  blue  river,  kuown  indiflferentiy  as  the 
Singa,  Cinga,  and  Cingilla  Fluvius,  to  Zabotlira,  which  thus  appears 
to  have  been  another  name  for  Rum  Kalah,  iu  the  time  of  the 
Byzantines,  aud  the  name  is  further  corrupted  into  Cologenbar  by 
the  historians  of  the  Crusades. 

Leaving  Rum-Ealah,  we  proceeded  along  the  valley  of  the 
river,  until  curving  round  some  low  hills,  we  came  to  a  pass  with 
lofty  clifis  of  indurated  chalk,  the  precipices  rising  some  300  feet 
perpendicular,  beyond  which  was  a  grotto  village  called  Aiana  or 
Hayana,  possibly  ancient  Aniana.  The  caves  or  grotto  dwellings, 
were  excavated  on  five  successive  ledges  of  rocks,  and  rose  in 
tiers,  having  a  fronta^^e  of  not  over  six  feet  in  width.  Nervous 
people  would  scarcely  like  to  pass  their  lives  under  such  circum- 
stances,  which  must  indeed  be  trying  to  children,  as  there  were 
no  protecting  balustrades  against  a  fall  down  the  cliffs. 

Passing  another  rocky  glen  or  ravine,  we  ascended  to  more 
open  and  high  lands  on  our  way  to  the  large  Armenian  village  of 
Dibbin,  so  called   from  being   surrounde<i    by  vineyards,    which 
produce  the  grape  treacle  so  mu«;h  in  use  in  the  country,  and  collo- 
quially, designated  as  **Dibbs."     Dibbin  must  atone  time  have 
been  a  considerable  place,  as  the  remains  of  buildings  cover  the 
ground  all  round  the  present  houses,   amid  which  were  several 
semi-circular  arches.     Dibbin  is  situated  on  open  plain,   three, 
and-a-half  miles  from  the  river,  and  water  iH  hence  retained  both 
in  hewn  reservoirs  «nd  natural  caverns  ;  vet  the  surface  soil  is  not 
80  Stony  as  upon  the  uplands  on  the  Svrian  side  of  the  river. 

^  On  the  6tb  of  March,  we  continued  our  journey  for  tho  most 
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part  over  the  same  oontinnous  slightly  nndalating  ground*  with 
no  trees,  little  cultiyation,  and  few  villages.  Passing  a  ruined 
church  on  the  right,  Dramalli  and  another  small  village  were 
alone  met  with  on  the  day's  ride  to  the  old  Armenian  episcopate  of 
Nar  Sis,  or  probably  Nabar  Sis  or  "  Sis  on  the  river,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  present  Armenian  patriarchate  of  Sis  in  Cilicia.  Thia 
place  was  at  one  time  apparently  as  important  a  site  as  Bum- 
Ealah  ;  for  we  find  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  crusades,  the  Countess 
Jocelin  invited  Narzin  Sis — as  he  is  termed — binhop  of  the 
Armenians,  to  Rum-Kalah  or  Cologenbar,  as  it  is  called  by 
Enolles,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Turks/^  on  her  leaving  that  place 
for  Europe.  The  bishop  was  to  pay  100  marks  for  the  tenure,  and 
to  surrender  the  castle  upon  demaud  to  the  rightful  heir,  pending 
which  time  the  Armenians  erected  a  handsome  church  at  the 
spot,  which  is  thus  said  to  have  become  the  first  patriarchate. 

T^  spent  the  whole  of  next  day  exploring  the  place  and  ita 
neighbourliood.  In  a  ravine  watered  by  a  rivulet,  we  found  many 
grotto  dwellings,  aod  situated  between  Narsis  and  JawurSak,  a  vil* 
age  of  thirty  houses,  we  found  many  grotto  d  wellins^^.  Haifa  mile 
S.  by  W. of  Narsis  was  also  a  haudsome  circular  tomb  with  four  arches 
and  square  columns,  and  at  Dilar,  a  village  of  Mussulmans  with 
about  twenty  houses,  were  some  Muslim  tombs  of  peculiar  construe^ 
tion.  The  arches  were  five  feet  in  height  and  five  feet  wide,  and 
the  dome  eight  feet,  making  a  total  of  thirteen  feet.  What  puzzled  us 
most  were  the  numerous  excavations  in  the  rocky  plateau  around, 
some  in  the  shape  of  truncated  pears,  the  depth  of  which  was  gene- 
rally about  ten  feet,  and  the  mouth  from  four  to  two  feet  in  width, 
and  meant  to  be  covered  by  a  great  stone.  As  two  sarcophagi 
were  found  near  one  of  these  excations,  it  was  suggested  they  might 
be  sepulchral,  but  as  tibbin  or  chopped  straw  was  found  in  one 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  lo  their  having  been  constructed  as  gra- 
naries and  for  fodder.  The  town  itself  is  built  on  a  tell  or  mound 
of  ruin  180  yards  in  length  which  might  repay  excavation,  and 
there  are  several  villages  to  the  northwards,  one  of  which,  called- 
Alish  or  Halish,  has,  like  Narsis,  its  summer  and  winter  stations,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  is  Kus-Khan,  a  village  of  thirty 
houses  on  a  cliff  above  the  river.  Beyond  this,  after  crossing  some 
cliffs  of  chalk  and  ostracite  sandstones,  we  came  to  the  village  of 
Aidel  Bazar,  with  about  thirty  houses,  and  a  ferry  over  the  river. 
Beyond  this,  i^ain,  we  got  into  a  district  where  the  Plutonic  rocks 
had  filled  up  and  contorted  the  limestones  and  sandstones  into 
various  forms  and  shapes,  giving  greater  contrasted  configuration  to 
the  country.  The  Singa  river,  or  Gok  Su  flowed  in  to  the 
Euphrates  from  the  west.  Passing  the  night  at  the  small  village 
of  Jamjamiy  we  arrived  the  next  day  (March  9th)  at  a  small  vilhjp 
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▼illage,  called  Kaotar  or  Kantarah  (bridge  or  ferry),  opposite  to  the 
ancient  townof  Sainosaia,  now  called  Samisat,  in  time  for  meridian 
observations. 

Tfae  Euphrates  flows  at  Samisat  throagh  an  open  valley  from 

ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  consisting  of  plains  of  different  alt]- 

tade^  but  differing  only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  feet,  left  at  suocessive 

periods  by  the  river  as  it  has  deepened  its  bed  or  altered  its  course. 

These  plains  are  tor  the  most  part  cultivated,  and  although  some 

portions  at  the  lowest  level  are   liable  to  inundation,  there  are 

numer»u8  villa;<es  scattered  over  the  area,  of  which  no  less  than  four 

are  grouped  around  the  town  of  Samisat — now   but  a  poor  and 

miserable  place,  with  a  ferry  over  the  river.     Yet  was  Samosata  once 

the  seat  of  the  royal  residence  of  the  Seleucide  kings  of  Commagene, 

and  Jobephus  describes  it  as  strongly  fortified,  and  as  being  besieged 

and  taken  by  Mark  Antony  during    his  campaign  in  Syria   {^Ant, 

ziv.  15  §  8).     Its  strategic  importance  is  intimated  by  Csesennius 

Paetus,  prefect  of  Syria  under  Vespasian,  who,  having  represented 

that   Antiouhus,  king  of  Commageae,  was  meditating  an  alliance 

with  the  Parthians  to  enable  him  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke^ 

warned  his  imperial  master  '^  that  Samosata,  the  largest  city  of 

Comaiageue,  was  situated  on  the  Euphrates,   and  would  therefore 

secure  the  Parthians  an  easy  passage  of  the  river  and  a  safe  asylum 

en  the  western  hide."     The  legate  wa&  therefore  instructed  to  sieze 

and  hoid  possession  of  Samosata  (Josepbus,    BelL  Jud,  vii.  7  §  1). 

bamo^ata  was  the  birthplact  oi  Lucian,  couimouly  called  of  c)amo- 

sata,  and  one  of  its   bisLop>,  known  as  Paul  of  Samosata,   iGlist 

broached  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  humanity  of  the  Lord,  and  he 

was  in  consequence  condemned  in  a  counsel  assembled  at  Antioch 

in  AJ>.  272  (Eusebius,  H.E.  vii.  27,  28). 

The  line  of  the^wails  which  encompassed  this  once  fortiGied  city 
can  still  be  traced,  although  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  they  indi- 
cate that  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent  Columns  and 
fragments  of  columns  of  red  marble,  and  of  sienite  or  granite,  are 
iDet  wiUi,  scattered  here  and  theie.  The  remains  of  a  castellated 
budding  that  crowned  the  summit  of  a  hill  or  mound  by  the  river 
side  also  still  exist,  and  a  spring  issues  forth  from  the  side  of  a  low 
hill.  There  are  about  four  hundred  houses  in  the  place  in  the 
present  day,  of  which  two  or  three,  belonging  to  Government 
(ifficiais,  are  alone  of  the  better  class.  The  mutsellim,  or  governor 
vasasquare-feaiured  Kuid,  with  small,  twinkling  eyes,  and  he  bore 
the  surname  of  Dilai — the  mad.  There  were  no  bazaars.  A  poor 
man  came  to  us  at  our  quarters  in  the  village  on  the  e^st  side  of 
the  river,  and,  kissing  the  ground^  introduced  another  who  was 
lorely  afflicted  with  leprosy.  Alas,  that  we  had  no  specific  vrith 
which  to  relieve  so  sad  a  maladj  I 

k 
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Qutting  the  fine  open  plain  of  Samosata^  our  way  lay  now  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  over  low  ridges  of  chalk  hills  with  long 
intenrening  valleys^  with  here  and  there  a  village  and  an  occasional 
rivulet,  but  little  cultivation  and  no  wood.     After  about  ten  miles, 
journey  we  came  to  a  river,  which  we  had  to  ford  at  a  place  simply 
designated  as  the  Sheik's  Khan,  and  beyond  this  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  region  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  broke  through  the  chalk  in  mors 
or  less  isolated  cones,  or  ran  in  ridges  of  some  1500  feet  in  elevation, 
with  occasional  patches  of  snow.     One  of  these  cones  was  covered 
with  tombs^  and  the  grape-vine  was  cultivated  in  the  valley  below. 
As  these  cones  constituted  only  the  periphery  of  a  greater  mass  of 
basaltic  rocks^  so^  as  we  proceeded  onwards,  the  basalt  only  lay  as 
a  thin  coating  over  the  summits  of  chalk  ridges^  till  approaching 
XJrfah  the  scene  assumed  features  of  picturesqueness.     The  unend- 
ing succession  of  ranges  of  hills  and  winding  valleys  and  streamlets 
changed  to  a  region  of  rocky  acclivities,  with  low  garden  grounds. 
The  round  turrets  and  a  few  upright  columns  of  the  now  ruinous 
ancient  castle  were  first  distinguished.     Then  came  the  long  line  of 
ramparts  struggling  over  hill  and  vale,  whilst  tall  minarets  rose 
over  buildings  of  various  degrees  of  pretension,  till  finally  the  mass 
of  more  humble  dwellings  filled  up  the  whole  intervening  space. 

Such  is  Urfah,  which  under  various  dynasties  and  equally  vari- 
ous names,  has  from  very  ancient  times  been  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Mesopotamia.  The  beautiful  mosque  of  Abraham,  with  its 
marble  courts  and  tanks  with  sacred  fish,  attests,  with  the  many 
legends  of  the  place,  that  as  the  patriarch  went  forth  with  Terah 
'*  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  they 
came  into  Haran  and  dwelt  there  '*  (Qen.  xi.  31),  so  is  it  also  pos- 
sible that  as  the  patriarchs,  founded  the  place  called  Serug,  after, 
wards  Batnae,  but  now  again  Seruj,  after  Abraham's  great-grand- 
father^  and  named  Haran  after  Abraham's  brother,  they  may  have 
named  Ur  after  the  city  in  the  land  of  their  nativity,  just  as  there 
was  also  an  '*  Ur  '^  of  the  Persians.  Hence  has  arisen  the  confusion 
regarding  the  original  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  (Qen.  xi.  28),  which 
modem  Assyriologists  have  satisfactorily  shewn  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Orchoe  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  The  second  or 
patriarchal  Ur  was  afterwards  named  OsrhoeDO,  according  to 
Dionysius,  after  one  of  its  kings,  and  Seleucus,  who  restored,  em- 
bellished, and  fortified  it,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Edesea,  as  he  called 
the  neighbouring  Suverek,  '*  Seleucia^"  and  Birijik  "  Apamea." 
One  of  his  successors  changed  its  name  to  Antiocheia — Callirrhoes, 
afterwards  corrupted  into  Roha,  from  its  still  sacred  fountain,  but 
its   most  ancient  name  alone  has  been  preserved  to  the  present 

d»y. 

The  site  has  always  been  one  of  such  importance  that  until  later 
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timeB  its  goTernment  was  vested  in  kings  or  petty  princes,  more 

Of  leas  dependent  on  the  neighbouring  empires,  first  on  the  rulers 

0/  the  Syro- Macedonian  dynasty,  and  then  under  the  Roman  and 

Bjzantine  emperors.     The  local  names  of  the  kings  were  Abgarus 

and  Mannus,  till  succeeded  by  the  brief  tenure  of  thecrusading  Counts 

of  Edessa,  and  the  longer  sway  of  Arabian,  Seljukian,  and  O^manli 

b^.  Edessa  was  most  celebrated  in  Christian  times,  for  its  schools 

of  theology,  to  which  students  came  from  great  distances.       The 

most  important  of  these  was  called  Scola  Persica,  from  being  limited 

to  Christians  of  the  Persian  nation.       The  Nestorian  teaching  was 

the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  these  schools.  The  professors  were  expelled 

by  Martyrus,  Bishop  of  Edessa,  and  the  school  itself  pulled  down 

by  order  of  Zeno^  the  Roman  emperor,  in  A.D.  489^  and  a  church, 

dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  built  on  its  ruins.     But  notwithstand. 

ing  the  supplanting  of  the   so-called  Nestorian  heresy  by  Mario* 

latry,  Edessa  remained  for  many  years  the  principal  seat  of  Syro- 

Chaldean  learning.     We  tried   to  see  the  kerchief  said  to  have 

been  presented  by  the  Saviour  to  the  contemporary  Abgarus,  and 

to  be  preserved  by  the  priests  ;  and  the  effort  was  renewed  by  the 

writer  upon  the  occasion  of  another  visit  to  the  city  made  in  1840, 

but  with  no  success.     All  that  was  shown  was  a  kerchief  of  appa* 

rently  English  manufacture,  with  a  likeness  of  Jesus. 

The  castle  crowns  an  eminence  south  of  the  town,  and  occupies 
a  considerable  space  of  some  300  yards  in  lengthy  the  walls  of 
which  are  standing  ;  but  the  interior,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
the  large  castles  in  Western  Asia,  is  encumbered  with  ruins.  But 
Orfah  has,  like  most  other  cities,  and  in  the  same  regions,  been 
peculiarly  unfortunate.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  opposed  to  the 
Parthians,  and  afterwards  to  the  Sassanite  or  Artaxerzide  Persians. 
Under  the  Byzantines  it  was  sacked  by  the  Yezidi  Arabs.  In  the 
eleventh  century  Baldwin,  having  made  himself  master  of  the  place, 
it  was  taken  by  assault  ;  and  in  the  time  of  his  successor,  Jocelin, 
by  the  Seljukian  chief  of  Mosul.  This  was  on  a  Christmas  day, 
A.D.  1144.  Thirty-eight  years  afterwards  it  fell  before  the  vic- 
toious  Saleh-ed-din ;  and  the  East  being  ravaged  by  the  Moguls 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  Urfah  suffered  with  other  strong  places, 
and  was  equally  unfortunate  two  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  days  of 
Taimur-leng— **  Taimur  the  lame,''  better  known  as  Tamerlane. 

The  city  is  still  said  to  contain  a  population  of  some  14,000 
loals.  amonsT  whom  are  reckoned  4,000  Armenians,  besides 
Syro-Qreeks,  Syrians,  Jacobites,  Nestorians,  and  other  denomina- 
tions. It  is,  although  dilapidated  and  falling,  like  other  oriental 
towQs,  into  ruin,  still  beautiful  in  its  decay.  The  bazaars  are 
protected  by  ponderous  gates  of  iron;  many  of  the  public  aad 
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private  buildings  are  in  good  taste,  octagon  towers  and  circular 
minarets  rise  above  these ;  overshadowed  by  the  tall  cypresses, 
fountains  ot  clear  water  bubble  up  in  all  directions,  the  bazaafb 
are  domed  and  fairly  kept,  and  some  portions  of  the  streets  are 
also  arched  over.  The  Armenian  churchy  a  massive  pile  of  no 
beauty,  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  in  the  town ;  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  where  we  took  up  our  quarters,  is,  as  usual,  a  most 
unpretentious  place ;  but  the  gem  of  the  city  is  unquestionably  the 
mosque  of  '*  Ibrahim  al  Khalil,"  with  its  tall  minar,  rising  between 
dark  cypresses/  that  almost  rivalled  with  it  in  elevation ;  its  marble 
courts,  with  pellucid  waters  full  of  well-fed  fish,  and  a  prevailing 
cleanliness,  coolness^  and  quiet^  that  is  peculiarly  soothing  and 
pleasant. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  castle  ruins^  displayed  a  deep  foese 
cut  out  of  solid  rock,  many  arches  forming  nearly  three  parts  of  a 
circle,  the  ruins  of  a  church  with  two  columns  with  Corinthian  capi- 
tals still  erect,  absurdly  said  to  have  supported  the  throne  of 
Nimrod,  with  an  inscription  in  Estrangelo-Syrian,  copied  and 
translated  by  Mr.  Badger ;  a  further  inscription^  on  a  square  hewn 
stone^  consisting  of  single  lines  with  dots  at  different  elevations.  A 
Greek  inscription,  of  which  we  could  only  make  out  the  letters 
Ctine. . .  r  and  several  Arabic  inscriptions. 

Crossing  the  line  of  country  between  Samisat  and  Birijik, 
upon  a  subsequent  occasion  (in  1839)  by  a  different  line  of  road, 
I  visited  Yailash,  the  ancient  Porsica,  still  a  large  place,  built 
round  an  artiHcial  mound  of  ruin,  beyond  which  are  extensive 
ruins  of  Syrian-Christian  communities,  just  as  are  to  be  seen  in  suob 
surprising  numbers  near  Baiha  and  Edlip,  south-west  of  Aleppo — 
ecclesiastical  and  monastic  edifices,  evidently  Syriac — for  thesdtais 
are  level  with  the  floor  \  whereas  in  the  Armenian  churches  they 
are  raised,  and  in  the  Greek  churches  are  placed  in  a  sanctuary; 
as  also  large  villages  with  deep  reservoirs  or  cisterns  hewn  oat  of 
solid  rock,  the  usual  pear-shaped  excavations,  arches  isolated  on 
some  lonely  rocky  summit,  as  at  Sheikh  fiarakat,  or  Mount  St. 
Simeon,  near  Antioch,  or  adjoiniug  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the 
midst  of  ruinous  but  still  almost  tenantable,  yet  abandoned  housas, 
and  stone  fountains  now  deserted  and  broken  up.  Upon  another 
occasion,  in  1840,  I  crossed  the  country  intervening  between 
Birijik  and  XTrfah ;  half  way,  nearly  between  the  two,  is  the  village 
with  bee-hive  huts,  called  Char.malik,  but  with  a  mound  of  ruin 
which  would  appear  to  be  all  that  remains^  to  be  yet  explored  by 
archseologists,  ot  the  ancient  site  of  Anthemusia ;  so  with  what  fol- 
lows^ this  part  of  Mesopotamia  may  be  said  to  have  been  pretty  well 
reconnoitred.  In  1835,  Urfah  was  under. the  government  of  aii 
(uniable  and  hospitable  young  general  of  division— Mirza  Pasha-^ 
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like  Hafiz  Pasha,  of  Georgian  extraction  ;  in  1840,  after  the  battle 
of  Nizib,  it  was  governed  by  an  Egyptian  general  oSScer — Majun 
Bey— equally  well  disposed  to  treat  European  travellers  with 
eourtesy.  It  returned,  with  the  expulsion  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  from 
Syria,  under  the  rule  of  the  Osmanlis^  with  whom  it  now  remains. 

TTr&h,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  not  only  suffered  at  the  hand 
of  man,  but  it  has  also  been  visited  at  times  by  disastrous  earth- 
quakes, and  history  also  records  occasional  mischief  done  by  a  rivu- 
let  called  "  Scirto  "  by  Procopius  and  *'  Daisan  "  by  D'Anville.  An 
examination  of  the  rivulets,  upon  this  occasion,  and  again  in  1840, 
travelling  eastwards,  shewed  first  a  valley  to  the  west  with  sepul- 
chral grots  and  a  small  stream  of  water ;  then  a  rivulet  to  the  east, 
jtist  beyond  the  Mardin  gate,  called  E^ara-chaye  or  "  black  river ;" 
mother  about  half  a  mile  further,  and  again,  at  another  half  mile 
Astance^  a  more  important  stream,  flowing  past  the  village  of 
Oormesh,  having  a  mosque  and  minaret — or,  more  correctly,  a 
BiaBJid,  with  a  minar.  Minaret  being  the  plural,  and  therefore  only 
applicable  to  jamis  or  mosques  of  the  first  class.  The  rivulets  will 
not  therefore  account  for  the  pheuomena  of  ravages  by  water  placed 
cm  recc»rd,  and  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  sucl^  to  subterranean 
agencies. 

Urfah,  we  have  seen,  abounds  in  springs  and  fountains^  some  of 
which  gush  forth  firom  below  with  much  vehemence,  and  these  may 
at  times  become  excessive  in  their  discharge.  A  little  south  of 
Urfah,  for  example^  is  an  enclosure  having  a  domed  building 
within,  as  also  a  spring  to  which  local  tradition  attributes  inter- 
mitting powers^  and  it  is  said  to  overflow  at  times  with  a  roaring 
noise.  This  place  is  vulgarly  called  the  tomb  of  Moses.  There  are 
also  traditions  in  Urfah,  of  an  active  volcano  having  existed  in  the 
neighbourhood  within  historical  times. 

A  vast  and  almost  level  plain  stretches  southwards  from  Urfah, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  only  interrupted  by  occasional  tells,  or 
moands  of  ruin.  This  plain  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  in  places  is 
clothed  with  gardens  and  shrubberies^  and  with  even  a  few  groves 
of  varied  foliage,  but  the  greater  portion  is  either  arable  or  desert ; 
the  arable  land  being  cultivated  in  alternate  patches,  one  portion 
one  year^  another  the  next.  This  is  simply  for  the  want  of  artificial 
manures  and  of  an  efficient  irrigation.  The  ancient  centres  of 
population  and  prosperity,  known  as  Haran  or  Carrhae,  and  as 
S^g  or  Batnae,  occupy  central  positions  on  this  vast  plain^  the 
first  bearing  due  south-east  from  the  walls  of  Urfah  Castle.  A 
considerable  number  of  rivulets  also  come  down  from  the  volcanic 
districts  of  the  north  to  fertilise  the  plain,  the  largest  being  the 
Jalab^  which,  on  passing  out  of  the  hills,  is  30  ft.  wide  by  2  ft.  in 
dep&    At  the  same  point  was  the  castle  called  Ealaber  by  Pro- 
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eopius^  and  tbe  site  is  marked  by  a  moiiDd  of  ruin  which  with  a 
small  village  at  its  foot,  is  desij^Dated  as  Kara-Teppeh,  "  black 
inouDd,"  or  *'  mound  of  ruins,"  for  the  word  *'  Kara  '*  is  often  used 
figuratively. 

Leaving  Urfah  on  the  12th  of  March,  we  found  the  plain,  as 
we  advanced  upon  it,  to  be  occupied  by  agricultural  Arabs,  who 
dwelt  in  villages,  having  houses  with  two  or  more  circular  mud 
roofs  or  domes.  These  villages  were  almost  universally  built  upon 
tells  or  mounds  of  earth  or  ruin,  or  by  the  side  of  them.  Some  of 
them  attested,  by  the  fragments  of  masonry  visible  without  excava- 
tioUj  to  their  artificial  origin.  We  slept  at  one  of  these  villages^ 
designated  as  Wusi,  four  hours^  ride  from  Uriah. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  the  ruins  of 
Haran,  which  lay  almost  immediately  beyond.  The  chief  remains 
extant  were  the  outer  walls,  with  occasional  towers  much  dilapi- 
dated in  places,  but  continuous  throughout,  having  a  handsome 
gateway  to  the  west,  and  enclosing  a  space  of  some  two  or  three 
miles  in  extent^  within  which  were  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  as  also 
of  a  church,  the  ground  fioor  and  one  gable  alone  standing,  as  also 
the  porch  with  two  pillars  supporting  a  low  semicircular  arch. 
At  a  little  distance,  and  detached  from  the  church,  was  a  lofty  and 
slender  square  tower  or  belfry,  with  nine  apertures,  one  above  the 
other  on  each  face,  and  broken  off  at  the  top.  This  tower  was 
seventeen  feet  square,  and  it  rose  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  eighty 
feet.  The  centre  of  the  enclosed  space  is  occupied  by  a  mound  of 
ruin,  which  rises  to  over  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  castle 
occupying  its  south  angle.  The  ruins  occupy  therefore,  a  very 
conspicuous  position,  and  present  stone  walls  and  towers  of  massive 
construction.  We  occupied  the  chief  hall  of  this  fine  edifice — 
possibly  once  the  prison  of  Baldwin  and  other  chiefs  of  the  crusaders* 

*  Haran  played  an  important  part  in  tht  time  of  the  crusade? ;  having 
always  been  a  focus  of  hostile  Muhammadaoism  from  the  timt  that 
Baldwin,  sumamed  Brugensis,  succeeded  to  his  brother,  appointed  to  tht  king- 
dom of  Jerufialera.  Baldwin  besieged  the  city,  but  the  siege  was  relieved  by 
an  army  of  Seljuks  from  the  East,  and  Baldwin  Benedict,  the  bighop,  and 
Jooelin,  cousin  to  Baldwin,  were  made  prisoners,  and  suffered  five  years' 
captivity.  This  same  Baldwin,  who  is  described  as  being  ''of  stature  tall 
and  well-proportioned,  of  countenance  comely  and  gracious,  having  bis  hair 
thin  and  yellow,  his  beard  mingled  with  some  grey  hairs  hanging  down  to 
his  breast^  and  his  colour  fresh  and  lively  for  one  of  his  years,"  was,  after 
becoming  the  second  king  of  Jerusalem  of  that  name,  once  more  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  in  fight  (a.d.  1123).  with  certain  other  of  his  bes-  com- 
manders, ^  who  altogether  were  carried  away  captives  unto  Carras"  (Haran). 
He  was  ransomed  for  100,000  ducats,  after  being  eighteen  months  prisoner. 
In  the  time  of  Jocelin,  Zenki,  atabek  of  Mosul,  and  father  of  the  renowned 
atabeks,  Seiff-ed-din  and  Nur-ea-din— called  Sanguinus  by  the  historians  of 
tks  ^rusadesy  and  Sangaia  ia  Kn^es  ^'  iiistory  of  tht  Xurk%"  a&d  hiosf 
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—during  our  stay  of  two  days  at  the  place.  Square  columns  eight 
feet  thick  supported  an  arched  roof  over  thirty  feet  in  elevation. 
One  high  and  deep  aperture  alone  served  as  a  window,  so  we  had 
to  depend  for  light  mainly  upon  the  open  doorway.  That  part  of 
the  town  which  lay  between  the  castle  and  the  church  was  occupied 
by  the  conical  huts  of  the  Sache  Arabs,  who  call  the  church  "  the 
red  mosque, "  from  its  columns  of  pink  marble.  The  latter 
occupied  an  enclosed  space  of  one  hundred  and  one  yards  square. 
In  the  interior  it  presented  the  remains  of  three  aisles,  many  of 
the  arches  still  stauding,  presenting  a  handsome  appearance,  with 
a  span  at  times  of  twenty-seven  feet.  In  the  yard  was  a  beautiful 
octagonal  fountain  of  marble,  still  very  perfect,  each  side  measuring 
five  feet  one  inch  at  its  base.  With  some  exceptions^  the  ruins  of 
the  church  resembled  closely  other  edifices  of  similar  character  met 
witii  both  in  Syria  and  northern  Mesopotamia;  but  there  are  portions 
of  Saracenic  architecture,  showing  that  it  was  used  at  one  time  as 
a  moaque — as,  indeed,  it  is  still  designated.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
encloeed  space,  which  is  everywhere  strewn  with  debris,  among 
which  are  massive  stones  and  fragments  of  columns,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  khan  and  some  modern  Turkish  buildings.  Outside  the  walls, 
in  tiie  same  direction,  was  an  old  mosque  or  sepulchral  chapel,  with 
three  domes  on  its  lower  portion,  and  four  on  the  higher,  besides  a 
short  minar,  or  circular  tower,  with  a  lantern-like  top  to  it.* 
As  the  existing  castle  stands  upon  a  mound  of  ruins  of  older  time, 
it  is  probable  that,  if  excavated,  it  would  furnish  abundant  evidences 
of  Assyrian  occupation— a  fact  which  is  rendered  all  the  more 
probable  by  our  having  discovered  the  fragments  of  an  Assyrian 
lion  among  the  debris  and  ruins  scattered  about.  The  fragments 
in  question  consisted  of  the  body,  all  but  head  and  haunches,  the 
head  terminating  a  little  beyond  the  ear ;  one  fore-foot  in  part, 
and  one  hinder-foot  perfect,  and  of  very  fair  workmanship. 

lappoaed  to  be  a  aaogaine  tyrant — captured  Edessa ;  but  the  redoubtable 
8eljuk  prince  wan  afterwards  slain,"  drinking  at  neighbouring  castle,  called 
Cologenbar,  now  Rum-Zalah. 

*  Jieadersof  "The  Arabian  Nighta'  Entertainments'*  will  rexuember  that 
ia  the  ^  History  of  Codadad  (or  Kudadad)  and  his  Brothers,"  the  king  of 
Haran  (or  Harran,  as  it  is  spelt  by  Arabian  geographers),  ordered  a  dome 
of  white  marble  to  be  built  in  memory  of  his  son  (supposed  to  be  dead),  ou 
which  was  placed  a  figure  represeiiting  Cudadad;     Now,  this  was  not  so  much 
at  Uarao,  as  ''in  a  delightful  plain  in  the  midst  of  which  the  city  of  Harau 
lUnda."    The  erection  of  a  figure  over  the  tomb  would  show  that  the  story 
dates  previous  t»  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia,  by  the  Mubammadans  ;  the 
history  of  which,  we  have  given  from  a  previously  uupublisbed  fiugmeut  of 
"~A1  Wakidi,"  in  the  third  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  **  New  Monthly 
Magazine."  The  story  is,  indeed,  prefaced,  a»  being  contained  ia  a  "  History  of 
tks  JKii^dAm  of  Duurbekir," 
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The  JaUab,  it  is  to  be  observed,  flows  through  the  enclosed 
space  between  the  castle  and  a  ziyaret  or  boly-man's  tomb,  bearing 
sei^nty-fiTe  £.  from  north  angle  of  castle. 

The  well — with  which  local  tradition  associates  the  meeting  of 
Bebekah  and  Eliezer, — Eliezer  having  made  his  camels  kneel  down 
withont  that  city  at  the  time  of  the  evening  when  women  go  out 
to  draw  water,  and  whither  Bebekah  came  with  others,  "her 
pitcher  on  her  shoulder^' — is,  as  in  olden  times^  outside  the  walls  to 
the  Routh-west.  The  well  has  a  square  stone  on  the  top  with  a 
circular  hole  through  it  for  drawing  water,  and  numerous  stone 
troughs^  many  of  them  fragments  of  antiquity,  lie,  au  is  not 
uncommonly  the  case,  around  this  well  to  which  so  interesting  and 
10  antique  a  tradition  still  attaches  itself. 

It  is  needless  to  revert  here  to  the  hypothesis  so  urgently  put 
forward  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Beke,  misled  as  he  was  by 
peculiar  theories  advocated  in  early  days  in  his  '*  Origines 
Biblic»,"  that  the  land  of  Haran,  in  which  the  patriarchs  tarried, 
**  for  it  was  exceeding  good  land  for  pasture,  and  of  sufficient  extent 
for  those  who  accompanied  them,"  was  in  Syria  ;  that  Haran  itself 
is  represented  by  a  site  of  the  same  name  of  *' Haran  of  the 
Columns/'  and  that  a  well,  to  which  Bebekah*s  name  has  become 
attached  only  since  the  doctor's  visit,  is  the  real  and  identical  well 
where  Eliezer  prayed  that  Gjd  would  give  him  good  sp^ed.  It  it 
lufiicient  that,  to  admit  such  an  hypothesis,  Aram  Naharaim, 
**  Aram  of  the  two  rivers"— that  is,  Mesopotamia,  the  vast  country 
lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  (Gen.  xxiv.  10; 
Judg:es  iii.  10  ;  Ps.  ix.) — must  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  Aram 
Damesek  (2  Samuel  viii,  6),  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  be 
replaced  by  the  rivers  Barada  and  Pharpar,  to  show  the  untenable 
character  of  such  an  hypothesis.  It  is  true  that  the  scene  of  the 
beautiful  narrative  of  the  betrothal  of  Bebekah  is  laid  in  Qen.  xxiv. 
at  the  city  of  Nahor,  in  Mesopotamia,  ver.  x.,  and,  in  Gen.  xxvii.  43, 
in  Padan-Aram ;  but  Padan-Aram  was  no  more  Aram  Damesek 
than  is  Aram  Naharaim,  whilst  it  is  generally  admitted,  as  shown  by 
the  study  of  various  sites  identified  with  Padan  or  Padan  Aram, 
'*  the  plain  of  Aram,''  that  that  plain  constituted  part  of  Aram 
Naharaim,  or  Mesopotamia.  Nahor  is  also  spoken  of  when  Jacob 
were  sent  there  by  his  mother  Bebekah  to  Laban,  under  its  proper 
name  of  Haran,  (xxvii.  43),  attesting  that  the  two  were  the 
same ;  and  it  is  evident  that  its  after-names,  Charran  and  Charae 
were  derived  from  the  name  of  Haran,  which  it  still  retains. 
Isidorus  of  Charax  has  Karan,  with  one  r,  and  this  spelling  is  also 
adopted  by  Josephus,  Zonaras,  and  others.  As  Charan^  or  Carhae, 
it  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  overthrow  of  Crassus  by  the 
Parthian  general  Suraena;  and  Ammianus  states  that  Julian  secretly 
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invested  Prooopius  with  the  purple  at  this  place,  in  anticipation  of 
the  sad  fate  that  awaited  him.  The  history  of  the  place,  called  a 
city  of  the  Sabseans  by  the  Arabian  geo^aphera,  from  the  time  that 
Terah  (whose  tomb  is  pointed  out)  died  here,  till  the  Ibn  Sac)ie 
Arabs,  or  "The  Sons  of  the  Rock,"  flying  over  the  Euphrates, 
settled  at  the  snot,  is  replete  with  all  the  variety  of  incidents 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  chief  sites  in  Syria  and  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

We  were  detained  the  whole  of  the  13th  of  March  making  careful 
admeasurements  of  the  walls  and  public  buildings,  as  also  of  their 
bearings  and  distinces  from  one  another.  It  blew  at  the  same 
time  one  of  those  gales  which  are  common  in  spring  on  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  which  raised  such  a  cloud  of  dust  as  to  involve 
everything  in  obscurity. 

Leaving  Haran,  we  pursued  a  south-westerly  direction  across 
the  same  great  plain,  composed  chiedy  of  argillaceous  and  sandy 
loil,  fertilised  by  the  Jallab,  whose  bed«  ten-feet  wiHe  and  four. feet 
in  depth,  lay  but  a  foot  or  mo  below  the  level,  and  in  some  places 
inundated  the  plain.  The  only  birds  we  saw  were  two  kinds  of 
plover— a  grey  species,  and  the  Aleppo  plover,  with  a  spur  to  its 
wing — and  the  £uphratic  tern,  which  build o  in  the  cliffs  near 
Rehoboth. 

Passing  over  two  stony  riJges,  we  came,  after  a  ride  of  four 
hours,  to  a  baud  of  igneous  rocks  running  nearly  north  and  south, 
beyond  which  was  the  plain  of  Serug,  a  region  previously  unexplored, 
at  least  in  recent  times,  and  whose  fertility  was  at  once  proclaimed 
by  our  counting,  and  taking  bearings  to,  from  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  no  less  than  thirty  villages.  The  plain  was  watered  by  a 
stream  designated  as  Bas-al  Ain-al-Arab,  or  ^'the  Arab's  head 
spring,*'  apparently  to  distinguish  it  from  the  celebrated  Ras-al- 
Ain,  ancient  Rhesaena,  or  Resaina,  to  the  south.  The  sites  of  most 
of  the  villages  were  characterised  by  the  usual  tell  or  mound  of 
ruin. 

Passing  the  night  in  an  Arab  encampment,  in  preference  to  the 
flea-haunced  huts,  we  arrived,  after  a  sharp  ride  of  a  couple  of 
hours  in  a  south-west  direction,  at  Tash  Atlun,  or  the  *'  Place  of 
Stone  Lions."  The  sculptures  were  two  in  number,  one  twelve 
feet  in  length  by  seven  feet  in  height,  was  upright ;  the  other  had 
fallen  down,  and  it  had  five  legs,  two  in  front  and  three  by  the 
side,  so  that  whatever  way  the  animal  was  looked  upon  it  appeared 
complete.  An  engrav  ng  is  given  of  the  upright  lion,  from  a  sketch 
by  Lieutenant  Eden,  in  the  first  volume  of  General  Chesney's  larger 
Work  (as  also  one  of  the  gateway  at  Haran)  on  the  Euphrates 
Expedition.  It  differs  from  my  own,  only  in  the  right-hand  foot 
being  made  visible  in  my  sketch.  The  sculptures  are  in  basalt,  and 
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80  have  withstood  time  well.  The  work  is  good,  and,  excepting  the 
head,  of  which  I  have  a  front  as  well  as  a  side  view,  is  artistically 
executed,  the  fore-legs  beinir  a  little  too  stiff.  The  stone  varied  in 
thickness  from  one  foot  four  iuclies  to  two  feet.  There  were, 
strange  to  say,  no  other  ruins  in  tlie  neii^hbourhood ;  about  fifty 
yards  off  to  S.  40"^  E.  was  a  ziyaret  or  h^ly  tomb,  and  400  yards 
to  the  N.  W.  was  a  villa^^e,  and  the  lions  appeared  as  if  left  here 
when  in  transit  to  some  other  place.  There  was  also  a  square 
tower  on  a  knoll,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off  to  the  N,  38**  E.,  and 
we  took  bearings  to  ten  other  villai^es,  souie  with  tells,  and  others 
with  ziyarets,  from  the  same  spot. 

From  Tash  Atlun,  or  the  ''  Stone  Lions,'*  it  took  us  three-and 
a-half  hours  to  reach  the  village  of  Serug  proper ;  but  it  is  not 
more  than  two  and  a-half  hours,  or  nine  to  ten  miles  direct  dis- 
tance. On  the  way,  we  visited  some  abundant  springs — part  of  the 
Bas-al-Ain-al-Arab.  Seruj,  or  Serug,  is  but  a  small  village,  the 
inhabit^ants  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  some  of  the  other  villages 
around,  protected  a  sacred  ibis  or  numenius,  with  red  legs  and 
bill,  white  body,  and  black-tipped  wings,  and  which  built  its  nests 
on  the  few  trees  to  be  met  with  around  the  habitations.  These 
birds  are  no  doubt  found  very  useful  in  destroying  bnakes,  centi- 
pedes, and  scorpions,  which  abound  on  these  hot  plains. 

There  were  no  walls,  nor  castellated  buildings,  or  remains  of 
early  Christian  ecclesiastical  edifices  standing  around  Serug.  All 
was  level  with  the  ground  ;  but  broken  columns,  one  of  pink 
marble  standing  six  feet  high  ;  another  with  a  broken  shaft  of 
white  marble,  and  a  considerable  number  of  hewn  stones  and  other 
debris  scattered  far  away  around,  attested  to  the  existence  of  the 
ancient  site.  We  also  accidentally  came  upon  a  sculptured  bag- 
nium  inside  one  of  the  huts. 

Batnae^ — a  municipal  town  of  Anthemusia,  adorned  by  the 
Macedonians,  fortified  by  Justinian,  from  whence  Trajan  assumed 
the  name  of  Parthicus,  which  was  visited  by  Julian,  and  captured 
by  Chosroes,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  fair,  which  was  attended 
by  merchants  from  India  and  China — had  been  hitherto  identified 
by  Ritter  {Erd  Kunde,  xi.  282),  from  Lord  PoUington,  with  **  some 
large  buildings*^  passed  by  Lord  PoUington  on  his  way  from 
Urfah  to  Birijik  ("  Journ.  R.  G.  S.*'  vol.  x.,  p.  451),  but  which 
were  probably  early  Christian  churches,  still  to  be  seen  near 
Charmalik. 

That  Batnae  was  at  Serug  or  in  the  vicinity,  is  proved  by  the 
distances  given  in  the  Itineraries  from  Edessa  and  Hierapolis 
and  its  zeugma,  as  also  from  its  being  called  Batna  Sarugi  by  the 
Syrian  Christians  (Assemanni,  Bib.  Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  285),  till  the 
name  of  Batnae  gave  way  to  its  more  ancient  appellation  of  Sarug 
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or  Serug,  and  under  that  name  its  later  history  is  fully  given  in 
Assemann  {Bibliotheca  Orieniialis).  The  connection  of  the  name 
^tb  that  of  the  patriach  Serug  is  only  conjectural ;  but  as  Carhae 
returned  to  its  older  patriarchal  name  of  Haran,  and  XTrfah  contains 
the  first  syllable  of  its  older  name  ''  Ur,"  so  it  may  be  reasonably 
deduced  that  in  this  little  centre  of  emigration  of  the  Hebrews  of 
old,  the  name  of  Serug  may  have  been  given  to  a  district ;  just 
as  those  of  Nahor  and  Haran  were  given  to  another,  and  a  further 
site  was  called  after  their  original  home,  "  XTr  of  the  Chaldees." 

Leaving  this  interesting,  but  secluded  and  little-visited  spot, 
we  returned  to  Birijik,  the  next  day,  March  16tb,  after  crossing 
two  ridges  of  chalk  and  limestones,  with  trap  rocks,  with  here  and 
there  a  lonely  village  and  a  few  trees,  in  the  valleys  between  the 
ridges. 
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HOURS    IN    SWEDEN. 

BY  LAUKCBLOT  CROSa 
STOCKHOLH. — THB  PALACE. 

Ws  take  but  little  note  of  the  outer  military  courtyard  of  the 
Palace,  or  of  its  stables  on  Holy  Ghost  Island,  but  enter  the  royal 
building  by  the  S&mous  Lion  Staircase.  We  mention  the  staircase 
once  more  that  we  may  remark  on  the  noble  approach  which  it  forms 
to  the  Palace ;  also  as  to  its  constant  use  by  the  populace,  the  inner 
quadrangle  of  the  palace  being  the  nearest  way  from  Norrbro  to 
Slottsbacken.  This  freedom  strikes  even  a  Briton  as  siugular.  His 
extremest  notions  of  equality  would  hardly  reconcile  him  to  a  short 
cut  for  all  pedestrians  through  Buckingham  Palace.  However  it 
may  have  been  in  past  times,  certainly  the  present  race  of  Swedish 
sovereigns,  so  far  as  it  is  desirable^  has  afforded  every  feu^ility  for  the 
people  making  use  of  the  royal  possessions.  It  presently  came 
under  our  notice  that  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  monarch's  home 
is  open  to  them.  We  found  the  same  at  Drottningholm — ^from 
which  the  king  was  only  absent  a  few  hours  when  we  were  shown 
through  the  various  rooms.  Ulriksdal,  as  we  mentioned,  is  a 
cabinet  of  curiosities  and  unmistakeable  relics  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  popular  taste,  prepared  by  the  hands  of  a  monarch. 

Some  say  that  all  this  arises  from  the  dynasty,  not  being  a  native 
one  it  wishes  to  ingratiate  itself  with  its  subjects.  Let  this  be  the 
case ;  it  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  graceful  considera- 
tion ',  it  only  proves  how  wholesome  it  is  for  a  country  to  have 
foreign  rulers.  There  may  be  suspicion  ;  it  is  met  by  a  constant 
endeavour  to  show  it  to  be  unjust.  There  may  be  apprehensions 
that  the  sovereign  might  make  the  kingdom  a  farm  for  the  private 
fortunes  of  his  family ;  it  produces  an  open  display  of  unostentatious 
living,  and  a  line  of  conduct  in  which  the  kingdom's  good  is  palpably 
the  first  object  of  royal  solicitude.  There  is,  thus,  most  security 
for  the  country's  liberty,  from  the  watchfulness  of  the  senate  and 
the  people ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  promotion  of  that  high.born 
courtesy  which  we  are  about  to  share. 

We  first  went  through  the  Queen  Dowager's  rooms,  which, 
although  small,  are  tastefully  arranged.  Her  sitting.room  remains 
just  as  she  left  it ;  triflinsr  articles  are  scattered  about,  even  the 
diary  of  the  year  lies  on  her  writing-table.  Royalty  in  Sweden 
shews  a  peculiar  care,  almost  amounting  to  veneration,  for  every. 
^Ktug  anceitral.      Thus^  again,  when  we  came  to  Bernadotte's 
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l)edroom.  we  found  it  in  ezactiv  the  same  state  as  when  be  died. 
JBooks  and  papers  lie  undisturbed.  Even  a  couple  of  political  letters 
^by  some  secret  agent,  we  presume,  as  they  are  unsigned)  repo^on 
'fche  table^  as  laid  immediately  after  peru^^al. 

In  one  apartment  of  the  palace  is  a  fine  painting  by  Tiedemand. 
^  dead  bear  is  being  brought  into  a  iiut ;  a  young  man,  with  a 
^wounded  head  clenches  his  fist  at  the  dead  black  beast.  The 
picture  is  full  of  the  vividness  and  force  which  have  made  the 
Swedes  place  the  Norwegian  artist  at  the  head  of  their  own 
Echool. 

The  royal  pew  is  entered  from  the  private  apartments.  From 
it  we  looked  into  the  Royal  Chapel.  The  huge  golden  pulpit  is 
supported  by  a  golden  bull^  a  golden  lion,  and  a  golden  angel, 
emblematical^  probably,  that  even  so  has  the  state  and  its  religion 
been  supported  at  different  epochs  by  the  stars  of  the  nobility^ 
which  derived  their  names  from  those  animals,  and  the  heavenly 
inhabitant.  The  painted  ceiling  is  a  singular  conception.  Cherubs 
carrying  the  sponge,  cross,  and  other  articles  relating  to  the 
crucifixion,  through  the  realms  of  space.  It  seems  as  though  the 
artist,  unable  to  paint  the  dread  event,  resolved  to  glorify  its 
essentials  by  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  mirthful  baby  angels. 

In  what  is  designated  the  Queen's  Boom  is  a  painting  of 
TJlricsdal,  by  Carl  XV.  The  contemplation  of  this  picture 
produces  feelings  of  pathos  as  well  as  of  pleasure,  which  our 
previous  reference  to  that  palace  and  the  tastes  of  its  royal  owner 
will  easily  make  understood. 

We  then  come  to  what  are  called  by  pre-eminence  thA  Royal 
Apartments.  These  are  very  spacious,  and  lead  through  each  other. 
In  the  Diniog-Room  we  discovered  a  young  lady  artist,  Miss 
Lungren,  copying  a  full  length  portrait  of  King  Oscar.  We  enter 
the  saloons.  In  the  first  we  particularly  notice  a  fine  painting 
of  Qustavus  Adolphus  and  Oxenstjern  looking  at  a  map.  Do- 
minions, principalities,  and  powers  trembled  to  their  fall  at  the 
results  of  the  quiet,  studious  consideration  of  those  two  men. 
Id  the  second,  or  Pink  Saloon,  we  come  upon  a  striking  portrait 
of  Bernadotte,  a  dark  man  with  an  impressive  countenance ; 
nothing  of  the  ruggedness  which  a  daring  adventurer  might  wear, 
but  an  honest  determination  to  do  what  was  for  the  best.  A 
magnificent  drinking-horn,  too,  is  here  (presented  to  Oscar  I.  in 
1860)^  with  carvings  of  heroic  incidents  in  Frithiof  s  Saga  all 
round  it. 

A  charming  fancy  for  ladies  and  lovers  of  bric-a-brac  is  in 
the  neighbouring  Octagon  Porcelain  Cabinet.  Everything  in  it  is 
porcelain — to  the  very  chairs.  This  brings  us  to  what  may  at 
choice  be   a  long  gallery   or  magnificent  reception-room,  trans^ 
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formable  into  three  saloons.  When  [its  sections  are  closed,  these 
are-~a  private  room,  a  porcelain  garnished  room,  and  a  portrait 
room. 

Whilst  here  the  singular  event  occurred  to  which  we  have 
referred.  A  rustic  group  joined  us,  as  wild  and  wondering  as 
though  from  the  remotest  forest  solitudes.  They  had  come  into 
the  palace  after  ourselves,  and  wandered  along  the  whole  course 
we  had  travelled,  rough  shod  and  unattended.  Our  guide  exhibited 
no  surprise^  but  took  it  as  a  thing  that  his  royal  master  would  be 
glad  to  hear  of,  and  was  full  ot  easy  conBdence  that,  uncouth  as 
they  appeared,  his  fellow-countrymen  would  neither  remove  nor 
disturb  anything  they  beheld.  Upon  another  occasion  we  viewed 
a  no-less-interesting  series  of  apartments — namely,  the  Throne 
Boom  and  the  suites  attache  ]i  to  the  glorious  Ball  Room  called  the 
White  Sea.  ReminiBcences  of  Bernadotte  were  sprinkled  round 
these  rooms,  and  their  walls  were  clothed  with  tapestries  celebrating 
Jason's  exploits,  as  fine  as  aught  that  shines  in  English  halls  or 
castles. 

1  HE  LIBRABT. 

The  Royal  Library,  which  is  contained  in  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  Palace,  was  closed  for  re-clas^ification.  There  were  two  or 
three  rarities,  however^  which  we  wished  to  inspect,  and  we  ven- 
tured into  the  sanctum  santorum  of  Sweden's  literary  treasures. 
We  were  passed  from  one  chamber  to  another,  from  one  busy 
bibliographer  to  another,  until  we  reached  the  keeper  of  the  library. 
He  was  a  man,  once  seen,  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  very  tall,  very 
thin  man,  with  long,  white,  flowing  hair,  wild  and  feverish  eyes,  an 
incessant,  shattering  cough,  which  broke  every  sentence  he  uttered 
— this  latter  evidently  arose  from  asthma  or  consumption,  which 
helped  his  studies  to  excite  his  mind,  and  to  bend  and  waste  his 
frame.  He  was  the  very  personification  pt  literary  research  :  a 
thing  scarcely  of  this  earth — that  loved  not  the  sun — but  the 
dimness  of  a  well-stored  bookish  cell,  an  emanation  from  aacient 
lore,  having  only  a  half  material  existence  among  men,  and  which 
may  be  expected  to  be  missing  some  morning,  aud,  without  wonder, 
be  deemed  to  be  re-absorbed  into  the  creative  essence  of  lite- 
rature. 

With  an  acrid  geniality  which  had  in  it  some  sharpness  at 
being  intruded  upon  whilst  dallying  with  a  darling  musty  volume, 
yet  with  a  dry  pleasure  at  the  token  of  sympathy  in  some  one 
coming  to  inquire  after  his  treasures,  he  put  us  in  charge  of  a 
sub* librarian,  who  showed  us  the  large  folio  copy  of  ^.  A.  Coccii 
Sabellica  Enneas  which  was  used  '*  by  £ric  XIV.  when  in  prison^" 
having  marginal  notee  and  sketchings  by  him.     Its  remioiaoeiMM 
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fall  of  sickness  and  sorrow.     Next,  tlie  Devil's  Bible,  a  huge 
anuscript,  three  feet  Ioqi;,  written  on  substantial  asses*  skin.     It 
X8  quaint   and  curious:  obtains    its  name   from  a  drawing  of  his 
is^tanic  majesty  which  is  within  its  sacred  folds,  and  who,  from  this 
Y^\%  portrait,  and  much  supposed  cabalistical  writing,  which  also 
s^ppears,  can  be  said   to  give  his  countenance  to  the  truth  of  Holy 
^V^rit,  as  do  his  disciples  in  our  midst.     It  came  from]a  convent  in 
X*ragiie — being  carried  off  in  the  Thirty. Years'    War.     Thirdly, 
lastly,  and  chieflv,  the  Codex  Aureus^  the  Golden  Book,  so-called, 
l)ecause  of  its  being  written  in  golden  Gothic  characters.    English. 
men,  especially,  revere  this  glorious  old  manuscript.     It  belongs 
to  the  early  centuries,  and  therefore  is  valuable,  in  its  sphere,  as  a 
verification  of  the  gospels    current  in   thn  Church.     But    in  its 
history,  as  inscribed   upon  it  in   Anglo-Saxon,  there  has  been  an 
incident  odorous  with  the  fast  and  true  devotion  of  our  ancestors, 
which  comes  nearer  home  to  us  than  their  theological  views.     It 
was  a  gift,  at  some  period,  to  our  Canterbury  Cathedral,  by  one 
Aldorman,  or  Prince  Alfred,  and  Werberg  his  wife.     These  two, 
for  the  love  of  God,  and  their  souls  behoof,  with  pure  treasure  of 
gold,  redeemed   it    from    heathen    durance,   and  presented  it  to 
Christ's  Churchy  from  which  they  besought,  in  the  name  of  God 
Almighty^  and  of  all  His  saints,  that  no  man  should  be  so  daring 
as  to  sell  or  part  this  book  from  the  Church,  '*so  long  as  baptism 
there  may  stand."     It  is  conjectured  that,  in  spite  of  this  exhor- 
tation, some  daring  Vikings  laid   sacrilegious  hands  upon  it;  but 
there  is  really  no  clear  record,  until  it  was  purchased  in  Mantua 
by  an  agent  of  Charles  XI.     Everyone  who  sees  this  golden  MS. 
turns  to  the  noble  inscription  by  the  Anglo.Saxon  prince ;  and 
the  fidelity  and  self-sacrifice  there  noted  fails  not  to  find  a  response, 
in  spite  of  intervening  centuries, — a  response 

**  Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  aloDg  the  heart." 

It  cannot  be  silenced — it  will  be  heard,  that  whispering 
emotion ;  but  whether  it  is  in  rebuke  at  the  sparkless  indifference 
to  such  heroism  in  our  common  life,  or  whether  it  elevates  the  soul 
b^  the  revelation  of  a  kindred  spirit,  which  shines  undimmed  by 
the  dust  of  the  ages,  each  one  answers  for  himself,  and  to  himself. 

STOCKHOLM. — GENERAL   REMARKS. 

Our  stay  in  the  Swedish  metiopolis  extended  over  several  days. 
These  were  not  altogether  at  our  disposal,  although  we  found 
opportunity  to  see  the  chief  features  of  the  city,  and  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  general  aspect  of  its  life  at  that  time  of  the 
year.     Nevertheless,  wherever  and  however  we  were  occupied,  we 
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always  found  something  novel  and  difforent  to  home  associations 
which  kept  the  attention  awake,  and  delighted  the  mind  with  a 
pleasing  change. 

Even  the  time 'of  day  got  a  new  interest  Gotenbarg  has  one 
time^  Stockholm  another,  and  on  the  line  of  railway  the  former  is 
maintained,  so  that  when  vou  arrive  at  the  city  you  find  your  watch 
altogether  wrong.  This  you  have  never  to  forget  if  you  have  to  go 
by  train,  as  its  hour  quite  differs  from  that  of  the  cities'  clocks. 

As  of  the  time,  so  of  the  weather,  there  was  a  new  experience. 
We  have  occasional  fine  days  in  England  ;  we  do  not  mean  mere 
freedom  from  rain  and  fog,  but  such  days  as  Worddworth  pi  aises  in 
prose,  and  gives,  too,  one  glowing  poetic  lioe  for  their  immortality — 
'^  Those  heavenly  days  that  cannot  die."  We  have  such  occasional 
fine  days ;  but  there  are  seasons  of  them  in  Sweden.  On  our  visit 
the  weather  had  a  charm  all  its  own.  It  was  settled  beyond  any- 
thing that  we  ever  knew  in  our  twice-score-years  in  beauteous 
England.  There  was  tropical  heat  during  the  day,  and  balmy 
coolness  at  night.  This  continued  all  the  time  of  our  stay  at 
Stockholm — so  had  it  been  fur  weeks  before  j  so,  we  learned,  was  it 
for  weeks  after  we  left. 

"Unclouded  skies — 
Day  cakn  as  day,  aad  night  serene  an  night." 

We  shall  not,  however,  conceal  the  fact  that  with  all  this 
Italian  splendour  and  warmth  there  are  signs  and  tokens  of  the 
omnipotence  of  winter  in  these  latitudes.  Spring  generally  perishes 
in  its  icy  blasts,  autumn  it  cuts  suddenly  short,  and  it  evidently 
resigns  its  rule  with  reluctance  even  to  the  briefest  of  summers.  A 
tourist  came  to  our  breakfast. table  one  mornini^,  having  just  re- 
turned &om  an  early  drive  up  Mosebacke,  and  he  shuddered  as  he 
spoke  of  the  chill  he  felt  as  he  went  through  the  shad()W8  of  the 
houses.  It  was  as  though  winter  was  lurking  close  at  hand, 
occupying  every  space  which  the  sunrays  did  not  reach,  and  readv 
to  seize  the  w.:ole  region  when  the  solar  power  became  weakened. 
This  we  verified  in  the  early  prime  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and 
thought  Marston's  strong  epithet  as  to  the  dawn  referred  rather  to 
Scandinavia  than  to  the  Italy  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  spoken, 

*^  Is  not  yon  gleam  the  shuddering  morn,  that  flakes 
With  silver  tincture  the  cast  verge  of  heaven  V 

Even  in  business  affairs  we  found  a  pleasing  variety.  These 
largely  lay  on  the  Skeppsbron.  The  harsh  stony  ways  throughout 
the  whole  city,  makes  it  ever  most  agreeable  to  travel  by  water. 
Tramways  have  been  introduced  in  the  present  year,  but  not  even 
these  will  interfere  with  the  luxurious  transits  firom  island  to  island 
over  Stockholm's  golden  inland  waters.    As  for  ourselvesi  it  waa 
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ihe  shortest  as  well  as  the  most  delightful  route  to  cross  from  the 
lluseum  to  the  statue  of  Qustavus  III.,  in  the  steam  gondolas— 
"those  insects  of  marine  engineering — active  as  water  flies — 
trembling  in  thoir  flight  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  steam  as  though 
intelligently  excited  in  their  work.  When  we  did  arrive  at  the  great 
centre  of  shipping,  we  found  ourselves  amidst  mythological  quar- 
ters. Every  alley  here  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  Greek  or 
Soman  deity.  From  the  arms  of  Deucalion  you  can  pass  into  the 
bosom  of  Pallas  ;  and  if  Jupiter  is  unsavoury,  you  can  bury  your- 
self in  the  court  of  Flora.  The  idea  is  a  grotesque  one,  to  make  a 
classic  Pantheon  of  the  streets. of  a  Scandinavian  capital,  and  is 
foil  of  humorous  associations. 

From  the  Skeppsbron,  by  means  of  these  classic  lanes,  you  can 
reach  the  Exchange.     Even  this  great  haunt  of  commerce  does  not 
&il  to  bring  interesting  recollections  to  the  mind.     It  is  situated 
in  the  Stortorget — famous  as  the  spot  where  the  Blood  Bath  took 
place,  referred  to  in  our  historical  remarks.    In  this  old  great  market, 
also,  Eric  XIV.  fell  in  love  with  the  lovely  nut-seller  from  Medel- 
pad.    Our  steps  may  then  require  us  to  tend  to  the  Munkbron,  and 
on  tbe  way  we  can  observe  through  the  many  open  doors  how  the  stone 
stairs  of  the  houses  are  peculiarly  ornamented  with  whitewash  de- 
Tices  by  the  dainty  Swedish  housewives.  At  Munkbron,  opposite  the 
Kddarhus,   you  will  see  Petersenken^s  Huset,  which^  although  a 
new  building,  is  an  exact  copy  of  an  ancient  burgher^s  house  that 
stood  here.     It  is  to  be  regarded  with  interest  as  showing  what 
lordly  buildings  the  merchants  of  old  could  erect — when,  in  truth, 
tliey  were  themselves  lordly — when  merchant  Lubeck  could,  single- 
luinded,  war   against.  Denmark— when,   in  fact,   the    Hanseatic 
Wgue  gave  its  members  the  power  of  kings. 

Besides  the  observations  of  notable  places,  Stockholm's  walks 
ve  enlivened  by  the  sight  of  picturesque  women  in  coloured 
garments,  and  often  profusely  ornamented.  These  women  are  true 
workers,  daughters  of  Thor — come  from  their  dales  to  do  labour  of 
dmost  any  kind  in  the  city,  and  return  to  their  homes  in  the 
^ter.  They  are  of  the  famous  Dalecarlian  race.  Dalarne  has 
^▼er  been  the  Mother  of  Heroes.  To  speak  of  the  Dalecarlians  is 
to  speak  of  a  noble  historic  people ;  as  we  have  already  noted, 
they  are  par  excellence  the  assertors  of  Sweden's  liberty.  In  their 
striking  costumes — which,  amidst  the  sombre  dress  of  the  ordinary 
crowds,  is  as  tapestry  to  cotton — these  Dalecarlian  women  are 
fitting  representatives  of  the  romance  of  their  nation,  and  of  the 
chronicles  of  glory  of  which  their  race  can  boast ;  for  conscience 
has  always  stimulated  the  sturdy  arms  of  the  Dalecarlians — with 
them  alone,  when  every  province  has  bled  amidst  the  ignoble  strife 
of  its  factions,  and  under  despotic  foreign  rule,— with  them  alone 
btf  been  found  the  country's  6 
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^Localionl 
Of  iiidep6nd«ne«  and  stern  liberty.'' 

To  all  their  war  likeness  and  'severe  industry^  the  Dalecarlians 
furthermore  unite  deep  devotion.  Their  piety  has  been  known  of 
old — not  the  piety  of  our  streets,  of  our  platformsy  of  our  churches 
—but  of  our  cottages : 

'<  Pure  liverB  are  they,  all  austere  and  grave. 
And  feariog  God  ;  t^e  very  children  taught 
Stem  self-respect  and  reverence  for  God's  Word." 

And^  blended  with  all  heroic  and  gentler  qualities^  there  is  an 
unconquerable  pride  in  the  Dalecarlians.  Said  one  of  them  to  the 
great  Giistavus  Adolphus  : — *'  If  my  wife  were  as  well  dressed  as 
thine  she  would  be  just  as  handsome!"  The  Dalecarlians,  too,  of 
all  in  wide  Sweden,  alone  take  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  shaking 
hands  with  the  king,  and  the  still  higher  privilege  of  using 
habitually  the  fraternal  ''du,"  even  to  majesty. 

This  leads  us  to  remark  that  there  is  quite  an  oriental  respect  and 
punctiliousness  in  the  intercourse  of  the  Swedes,  which  will  attract 
the  most  casual  observer  in  the  street,  by  the  habitual  lifting  of 
the  hat,  in  the  shop  by  the  uncovered  head  of  each  gentleman 
customer,  and  in  any  conversation  he  may  overhear  or  participate 
in  by  the  formalities  of  speech.  The  use  of  the  pronoun  ^'du," 
or  *'  thou,"  is  held  most  sacred  ;  it  is  the  corner-stone  of  all  inti* 
macy  ;  in  it  lies  the  drama  of  social  existence. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  except  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
address  each  other  by  name :  "  Will  Fru  Wennberg  permit  me  ?" 
^'  Can  I  serve  Herr  Ringblom  in  anything?"  Those  with  whom  we 
are  not  acquainted  are  accosted  according  to  orders  and  degrees 
''Madame,"  may  be  your  washerwoman;  '*Froken/'  once  the 
title  of  princesses,  will  be  your  form  of  address  to  a  young  lady  ; 
''  Mam'selle/'  that  to  a  waiting. maid. 

According  to  the  national  custom,  gentlemen  break  through 
the  rigid  and  distant  form  of  politeness  by  drinking  hrorssk&l, 
••  brother's  sk&l."  The  "  sk&l,"  or  "  health,"  is  observed  on  every 
occasion  in  company,  by  lifting  the  glass,  pronouncingr  the  word, 
and  touching  every  other  glass  with  your  own.  This  is  facetiously 
said  to  satisfy  the  whole  of  the  senses.  We  ordinarily  see,  smell,  feel, 
and  taste  our  wine ;  to  make  the  glass  clink  is  to  interest  hearing, 
also,  in  the  pleasure. 

If  two  gentlemen  are  disposed  to  cement  friendship,  they  will 
agree  to  .take  the  mystic  ^*  brother's  sk&l  "  together,  which  is  done 
by  the  said  form  of  drinking,  except  that  it  is  a  little  more  solemn. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  Sacrament  of  Friendship.  From  that  time  they 
drop  their  names,  and  address  eaqh  other  as  du.    The  only  persons 
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wempted  firom  this  initiatory  rite,  as  we  have  mentioned,  are  the 
Dalecarlians,  who  recognise  the  wide  brotherhood  of  liberty,  for 
which  they  have  so  often  fought. 

Whilst  noticing  the  many  striking  places  and  customs,  we  are 
ttiDQalated  by  the  ocean  freshness  breathing  through  the  air.  The 
mind,  too,  is  gratified  by  the  prevailing  sea-port  stir  along  the 
quays,  whilst  it  recognises  in  the  open  distances  tracts  of  woodland 
seclusion,  and  purple  heights  which  have  the  stillness  of  a  village. 
We  may  say  that  from  all  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  Stockholm  the 
eye  can  hsdl  sequestered  spots  and  scenes,  which  combine  the 
grandeur  of  rock  and  flood  and  dark  pine-forests. 

There  are  many  larger  cities  in  the  world,  but  not  more  than 
one  or  two  which  can  vie  with  the  Queen  of  Malar  for  splendour 
o(  situation.  Earth  and  water,  rock  and  forest,  have  united  to 
iorm  and  girdle  her  with  grace  ;  and  the  brightest  of  atmospheres 
beautifies  every  steep  and  headland,  and  all  her  curving  shores 

The  night  of  the  city,  too,  has  its  charms.     The  band  and  illumi. 

itations  of  Bem^s  Salong  make  Berzelius  park  a  busy  resort  of 

pleasure.    Blanch's  caf6   has   its  music  for  the  promenaders  in 

Kangstradg&rden.      And  the  Stromparterre  is  all-attractive  \  but 

this  last  to  us  is  finest  when  we  have  been  recalled  to  our  chamber. 

Hark !  what  are  those  sounds  that  bid  us  retire  ?  After  the  ancient 

custom,  firom  the  steeples  on  the  city.island,  the  nightly  hour  is 

declared  by  boms  in  slow,  solemn,  long-drawn  tones.    All  aroun 

wenu  stilled  for  the  moment.     The  old  sagas  sing  of  enchanted 

Ikvus;  these  truly  seem  of  them.     They  sound  like  the  voice  of 

psst  ages.     At  we  note  one  specially  to  ascertain  the  number  it 

umounces,  it  sounds  to  us  like  Heimdall's  Gjallar  Horn,  speaking 

to  all  the  worlds,  telling  of  another  hour  gone;   one  more  time- 

warrior  that  has  fought  his  eartlily  fight,  and  passes  over  the  bridge 

of  all  hours  into  the  eternal.     Then,  again,  near  to  us,  the  news  is 

told  by  a  hoarse  voice  from  the  turret  of  St.  Jacob's  Church.  This 

is  the  old  rhyme  which  the  watchman  shouts— 

<'  Klockau  ar  tic  ilageA ! 
Eroneld,  oeh  braad, 
Och  Fienden's  hand 
Bevara,  O  Oud !  dea  stad,  och  land ! 
Klockau  ar  tio  alag«n  !" 

*'  Ten  o'clock  has  struck ! 
From  fire  and  sword, 
And  •nemiea'  hand, 
Defend,  oh  Qod,  tlds  town  and  land! 
Ten  o'clock  has  atruck  !" 

We  obey  the  call,  and  retire  to  our  chamber.     We  open  the 

viodow.     The  air  is  balmy  :  the  heavens  are  fair :  the  view  of  the 

city  ia  cbaiiged*-but  still  beautiful.     The  stars  of  the  streets 

Mw  ihiM  &rtii :  tho  ^liim  of  gaslight  form  constellations :  they 
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define  the  windings  of  the  quays  on  both  sides  of  the  broad  ooean 
stream  that  bathes  the  feet  of  the  city  :  they  show  in  glittering 
tracery  the  ascents  and  platform  of  the  Lion*s  Staircase  :  sparkle 
as  a  thick  galaxy  through  the  shrubs  and  poplars  of  the  Strompar- 
terre :  span  the  Malar  in  double  jets  along  the  Norrbro ;  and  every- 
where tremblingly  shine  in  the  waters  beneath,  which  shows  like  a 
depth  of  dark  sky.  It  is  a  cheerful  scene  :  for,  as  we  gaze,  our  ears 
are  regaled  by  the  melodious  strains  that  come  across  the  waves 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Stromparterre.  That  music  goes  far  into 
the  night ;  whenever^,  as  we  disposed  ourselves  for  sleep,  it  wooed 
the  care-charmer, 

"  Lik«  h«llow  murmuring  sound,  or  silver  rain," 

it  did 

''  Gently  tUde 
And  kill  us  into  ilumben  like  a  bride." 

TO   THE   north! 

We  bade  farewell  for  a  while  to  the  fair  metropolis.  With  the 
object  of  sailing  up  the  Gulf  of  Boothnia  to  Herndsand,  and  from 
thence  visit  the  sawmill  and  colony  of  Skonvik,  on  the  Ongerman 
river,  we  took  our  berths  one  evening  on  board  the  '*  Hernosand  II." 
The  steamer  lay  moored  at  the  quay  beneath  the  palace,  but  not  even 
the  regal  influence  near  us  could  charm  away  earthly  torment. 
We  spent  a  more  ^troublesome  night  than  we  did  on  board  the 
''Orlando."  A  consumptive  man  coughed  incessantly,  and  tore 
us  to  pieces  with  his  agonies ;  for  of  all  pains  the  most  intolerable 
are  those  caused  by  a  fellow-creature's  suffering,  which  we  are  not 
only  unable  to  alleviate,  but  upon  which  we  dare  not  intrude  our 
sympathy. 

We  arose  and  came  on  deck  when  the  steamer  began  to  move 
off.  It  was  early  morning,  sweet  and  bright,  with  a  fine  sharpness 
in  the  air.  We  left  the  steamers  and  ships  moored  at  the  various 
quays,  glided  round  rocky  promontories,  and  behind  pine-capped 
islands.  By  degrees^  one  part  of  the  city  and  then  another  was 
taken  from  our  eight ;  then  the  heights  of  Mosebacke,  the  church 
spires,  and  the  lofty  Belvidere  were  alone  seen.  Finally  these, 
too,  disappeared :  Stockholm  was  quite  shut  in  as  if  by  nature's 
fortresses,  which  were  at  once  concealment  and  defence. 

Now  we  were  amongst  the  islands — the  famous   Sk'arg&rd — 

literally,  the  island  gardens,  which  lie  between  Stockholm  and  the 

sea.     On  them  we  ever  and  anon  behold  fine  villas,  belonging  to 

some  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  city,  looking  radiant  in 

their  rocky  nooks  amidst  the  groves  of  pine. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  passed  between  the  wings  of  a  pleasant 
yiUagei  which  la^  right  and  left  of  the  stream.     Afterwanii,  wo 
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came  slowly  through  the  narrowed  water  under  the  stem  walls  of 
the  fortress  of  Waxholm,  having  leisure  to  survey  the  quaint 
village  which  lies  under  its  protection,  as  it  were,  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Further  on,  at  the  village  of  Furusund,  we  took  a  lady  on 
board  £rom   a  small  boat.     There  was  a  mutual  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs— a  circumstance  which  we  found  invariably  accompanied 
every  departure  of  a  steamer.     From  the  very  first  we  noted  it  as 
an  insipid  act ;  one  out  of    which  stale  custom   had  taken  the 
heart.     The  handkerchief  is  usually  waved  in  front  of  the  stomach, 
as  though  that  was  the  chief  seat  of  sensation  at  the  moment. 
This  was  the  last  pleasure-resort  we  saw — but  beiug  thus  far  on 
our  route  it  gave   unmistakable   evidence  of  the   partiality    the 
Stockholmers  have  for  the  sea-way  for  their  summer  residences. 

We  begao  to  reach  more  open  water.  The  islands  became  sea- 
gardens,  and  grander  in  their  dispositions  and  forms.  As  we  made 
OUT  way  through  the  extremity  of  the  archipelago,  a  light-blue 
Bkf  over  our  heads,  a  low  range  of  small  clouds  varying  the 
horizon  in  the  north,  the  rocks  lying  green  on  the  sheeny  sea^  the 
steamer  gliding  with  the  easiest  of  motions,  no  disturbing  heave 
or  roll  to  shake  our  security  or  divert  our  thoughts,  Oloriana 
feeding  a  flock  of  pursuing  sea-gulls  from  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
yft  knew  aud  felt  it  to  he  a  fair,  sweet  scene  that  must  live  with  us 
as  long  as  memory  shall  hold  her  seat. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  we  discerned  the  island  of 
Oland  to  the  east,  which  is  Russia's  outpost  in  her  advance  upon 
Europe.  To  the  west,  was  the  archipelago  of  Oregrund  ;  thence- 
forward, we  had  nothing  but  the  wide,  unbroken  waters  of  the 
Bootbnic  Main. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  we  were  aroused  by  a 
stii'  throughout  the   steamer.     We  got  up,   and  found   that   we 
were  sailing   close  in  by  a  shore  of  rocky,    pine-clad  elevations 
relieved  now  by  a  white,  and  now  by  red  house. 
This  was  Norbland  { 

The  name  suggests  great  remoteness.  In  ancient  times  the 
t^on  was  clothed  with  fable,  and  deemed  inaccessible  except  to 
&  divinely-favoured  few.  In  modern  times  Sweden's  first  novelist 
considered  "  beautiful  Ongermaalaad  *'  as  too  distant  to  visit  —and 
that  although  she  went  to  America  ! 

We  seem  out  of  the  range  of  history,  above  its^snow-line,  in  the 
glacial  atmosphere  where  national  incidents  do  not  grow.  Liberty 
in  Sweden  is  not  on  the  mountains,  but  in  the  mines.  She  has  not 
sounded  her  alarm  beyond  Daiecarlia.  The  nation's  imperial  life 
has  been  in  XJpsala.  Oomiuerce  alone  has  reached  the  northern 
wiMs.    So  has  it  not  always  been.     There  are  anti(][ue  memories  qI 
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this  place,  although  no  certaiD  records.  When  the  Jem-bam — 
iron-bearing— land  was  made  up  of  many  kingdoms  (like  England 
daring  the  Saxon  heptarchy)  this  region  had  a  life  of  its  own.  The 
kingdom  of  Biarmland  comprehended  the  counties  of  Ongermania 
and  Medelpad,  and  of  it  Hara  once  was  king.  A  picture  of 
his  time  lives  in  the  heroic  poem  of  Orymer — a  Chevy  Chase 
written  large ;  which  has  been  sung  by  the  people  of  the  Ongerman 
within  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  district  has  its  own  natural  characteristics.  We  can  get 
statistics  as  to  what  will^  and  what  will  not  grow  in  it,  which  is  a 
very  cheerless  way  of  considering  any  piece  of  earth.  Its  winters 
are  long.  You  are,  beyond  any  whisper  of  doubt^  in  true,  antique 
Celtic  latitudes,  which  caused  the  people  to  compute  by  winters, 
not  summers — ^by  night,  not  days.  In  the  depth  of  the  year  the 
days  are  nearly  swaddled  up ;  the  sun  shows  his  hazy  eye  for  a 
short  hour  or  two,  and  then  to  his  couch  of  snow  again  ;  the  ice 
closes  up  the  river  and  binds  the  waters  far  into  the  Oulf.  The 
summer,  however,  atones  for  much.  The  sun  is  up  all  night.  He 
veritably  dances  at  Midsummer,  and  his  day  is  lengthened  into 
weeks.  This  is  a  jovial  time  for  Norrland :  and  for  those  that 
love  such  recreations,  there  is  fishing  and^  shooting ;  as  regards 
the  latter  you  may  adventure  to  elks—^ven,  it  may  be^  to  a  bear. 


HEBM08AND. 

Our  vessel  rounded  the  island — Hernon  ;  in  a  few  minutes  our 
gun  sounded,  and  we  sailed  up  to  the  town,  which  lies  on  the  land- 
ward side  of  the  island,  and  shows  a  suburb  of  villas  upon  the 
mainland. 

We  were  evidently  in  a  very  primitive  country.  The  traffic  of 
the  place  comes  to  and  goes  from  a  long,  rugged,  wooden  quay. 
Here,  at  a  later  period,  we  saw  a  Finnish  market — a  rude  business 
of  raw  fish  and  masses  of  meat,  which  were  torn,  or  hewn  to  pieces 
with  hatchets,  as  sales  were  made. 

Although  the  arrival  of  the  large  Gulf-steamers  is  nearly  an 
every-day  event  whilst  the  navigation  is  open,  yet  even  in  the 
important  county-town  of  Hernosand  it  is  sufficiently  momentous 
as  to  call  for  the  instant  suspension  of  all  work  in  the  place,  from 
the  banking  establishment  to  the  humblest  office.  Scores  of  the 
population  come  to  perambulate  the  quay,  curious  to  see  what  the 
nature  of  the  passengers  may  be — whom  they  may  never  have 
seen  before — and  to  survey  the  steamer,  which  they  have  often  seen 
before.  But  still  more  indicative  of  the  remoteness  of  the  district 
are  the  large  numbers  which  habitually  come  and  have  their  meals 
in  the  dining  saloon  of  the  steamer.    They  believe  they  get  better 
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liqnor  there  than  in  the  town ;  and  tbey  do,  certainly,  get  better 
▼lands.  Surely^  next  to  being  at  the  metropolis  must  be  the 
satisfaction  of  l^>eing  on  board  a  steamer  that  has  come  from  the 
metropolis,  and  having  therein  a  meal  oila  Stockholm  in  daintiness 
and  variety.  If  this  is  not  actually  next  to  the  luxury  of  a  visit 
to  Sweden's  sun-girt  city,  at  any  rate  it  far  exceeds  aught  of  de- 
light that  the  Oulf  towns  provide— at  least,  so  their  inhabitants 
consider. 

After  the  usual  cup  of  coffee^  which  everywhere  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  Swedish  day,  we  disembarked  and  walked 
through  Hemosand  :  a  pleasure  we  were  able  to  repeat  more  than 
once  during  our  stay.  Except  in  its  situation  the  town  possesses 
lilUe  that  is  inviting  to  the  stranger.  It  has  one  long^  narrow 
business  street  stretching  through  its  centre.  Its  shops  are  like 
private  rooms :  although  the  stores  in  them  ^ight  surprise  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  north.  They  are  provided,  not  tor  the  wants 
of  the  townspeople  alone,  but  for  the  distant  dwellers  up  the 
Oogerman,  and  in  the  far-reaching  forest  lands  beyond.  The  shop, 
keepers  look  to  the  wholesale  requirements  of  these  peoples  at  cer- 
tain seasons  ;  particularly  ere  the  winter  begins,  and  communication 
for  six  months  is  dependent  on  the  slow,  costly,  and  limited  con- 
veyance by  sledges. 

The  church  is  really  the  chief  feature  of  the  place.     It  is  an 

imposing  white  edifice,  having  nought  of  antiquity  or  of  the  graces 

of  architecture  to  ennoble  it.     Its  position,  however,  is  pleasing. 

It  stands  apart — isolated  on  the  high  side  of  the  town.     A  broad 

path  leads  up  to  it— suggestive  of  the  elevation  of  mind  that  should 

'  accompany  the  act  of  U  aving  our]  social  cares  behind  us,  and  rising 

to  religious  service.    To  reach  it  is  liteially  a-  **  goin^  up  "  to  the 

temple — typical  of  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  natural  ascent. 

We  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  suburb  on  the  mainland  ;  made 
our  first  acquaintance  with  a  Scandinavian  saw-mill ;  then  we  went 
on  board  of  the  steam  gondola  sent  down  from  Skonvik  for  us.  As 
we  left  the  quay  the  gondola  raised  the  English  flag  in  recognition 
of  oar  nationality  ;  we  steamed  over  a  reach  of  sea,  rounded  the 
^  point  of  Savr&,  and  entered. 

THE  ANOEBMAN  ELF^ 

which  in  its  majestic  width,  varying  from  three  to  five  miles,  is 
o^<^  like  an  arm  of  the  sea  than  an  inland  water.  Its  shores  are 
^posed  of  rocky  undulations,  clad  with  pines^  and  in  its  stream 
^  ever-recurring  islands  of  the  same  character.  It  has  been 
JBiUed  the  Rhine  of  Sweden,  because,  we  should  suppose,  whilst  it 
^  the  largest  of  rivers,  it  poss  isses,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the 
^Mt  soenery  in  the  country. 
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At  frequent  intervals  we  see  small  red,  wooden  houses,  in  the 
midst  of  a  clearance  of  cultivated  ground — which  are  views  truly 
representative  of  the  life  of  the  region :  of  the  contest  of  man  with 
nature.  His  land  is  poor ;  his  produce  is  only  got  with  great  labour 
and  care.  On  either  side  and  behind  him  are  the  stem  pine- 
forests  ;  before  him  the  rocks  and  the  deep  waters.  He  forms  the 
soul  of  the  scene — undaunted  and  persevering — defying  the  ele- 
ments— wresting  subsistence  from  the  most  unwilling  source. 

For  twenty  miles  the  Ongerman  maintains  its  noble  breadth, 
and  presents  the  same  sternly  impressive  scenery.  After  familiarity 
one  might  think  it  monotonous.  But  although  that  feeling  does  not 
fail  to  overshadow  the  mind,  it  soon  disappears,  and  gives  way  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  the  territory.  This  was 
experienced  by  Mary  WoUstonecraft  in  Norway,  in  regard  to  the 
feature  of  rocks  alone.  She  said,  that  before  she  went  to  that 
country  she  could  not  have  imagined  that  '^  a  simple  object,  rocks, 
could  have  admitted  of  so  many  interesting  combinations — always 
grand,  and  often  sublime.''  But,  indeed,  the  East  has  a  tale  to  tell| 
as  well  as  the  North,  of  monotony,  that  is,  sameness.  The  landscape 
there  has  the  utmost  poverty  in  it.  Yet  does  the  mind  accommo- 
date itself  to  it — finds  therein  an  object  for  the  employment  of  its 
own  highest  powers — garnishes  it  with  all  the  flowers  of  imagination. 
What,  indeed,  can  be  richer  than  the  ashociations  connected  with 
Persia  ?  And  here  in  Norrland,  any  monotonous  impression  soon 
yields  to  novel  and  singular  contemplations.  It  is  something 
wondrous  to  observe  how  the  kingdom  expases  her  rocky  limbs  in 
whatever  direction  we  turn.  Sometimes,  in  its  stark  sterility,  the 
aspect  looks  like  earth's  skeleton  ere  it  is  clothed  upon.  It 
takes  one  back  to  creation's  dawn,  when  our  orb  first  spread  its 
crude  form  to  the  sun.  Sometimes  its  bareness  is  covered  by  the 
audacious  firs,  which  puzzle  conjecture  to  say  whence  they  get  their 
sustenance.  And  then  come  the  glimpses  of  the  humble  farm- 
steads— signs  and  tokens  of  man's  spirit  penetrating  and  surmount- 
ing all  difficulties  of  time,  clime,  and  stubborn  nature. 

Reflections  like  these  are  suggested  during  the  tirst  twenty  miles 
up  the  Ongerman.  But  now  evidences  of  a  more  extensive  life- 
more  comprehensive  energies  appear  around  us.  At  Lunde,  where 
stands  the  custom-house  of  the  upper  district,  the  river  seems  to 
be  suddenly  terminated  in  a  fiord  confined  by  woods  and  rocks 
Suddenly,  however,  we  turn  an  abrupt  corner,  and  lo  !  the  mighty  • 
river  stretches  upwards  once  more  as  free,  as  broad,  as  majestic  as 
ever.  There  are  saw-mills  to  right  and  to  left  of  us,  with  their  tall 
chimnies,  lines  of  red  houses  scattered  on  elevations  around,  white 
mansions,  wherein  reside  the  managers,  and  long  quays  laden  with 
bright,  newly-cut  timber.     Here  are  the  most  active  industrieSi 
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Bome  of  the  ceaseless  motors  of  commerce,  islanded  in  severe  and 
beauteous  quietudes. 

We  are  amidst  what  are  to  iis  familiar  names.  We  pass  Svand, 
Stromnas,  Fr&no,  Brunne.  A  little  further  on  we  see  Kramfors  on 
our  starboard  side,  the  largest  mill  on  the  Elf — on  our  port  lies 
Lockn5,  which  compasses  shore  and  water  in  its  eager  rivalry. 

Steering  to  the  right,  our  course  appears  opposed  once  more.  A 
pine.covered  hill  stretches  its  rocky  base  right  in  front  of  us !  We 
press  forward ;  and  the  hill  resolves  itself  into  an  island.  It  is 
large,  although  called  Litanon — Tiie  Little  Island.  Continuing  to 
steer  to  the  right,  between  the  island  and  northern  side  of  the  river, 
we  soon  sight  our  destination. 

Quite  cut  off  from  the  main  water,  removed  from  the  river's 
traffic  of  ships  and  steamers,  lies 

SKOHTIK, 

with  its  far-stretching  booms  of  floating  logs ;  its  long  timbers- 
burdened  quays,  at  which  vessels  are  loading :  its  red  double- 
chinanied  sawmill  by  the  water's  edge,  and  the  palatial  White 
House  of  the  resident  manager,  situated  on  a  high  rocky  elevation 
which  commands  the  multifarious  labour  below,  and  keeps  in 
charge  the  red  dwellings  scattered  along  the  rocky  side  and  amidst 
tile  adjoining  woods. 

Flags  were  flying  in  our  honour,  both  on  water  and  on  land ; 
canuon  were  fired  to  salute  us ;  we  soon  touched  the  quay  at  the 
saw-Qull^  and  were  greeted  by  the  resident  partner  and  foreign 
'neuds.  Before  we  enter  the  white  dwelling  we  shall  complete  our 
description  of  its  position,  which  is  best  noted  from  the  Flaggst&ng  . 
^rg — a  proud  rock  on  which  a  flag-staff  is  reared,  between  the 
northern  end  of  the  mansion  and  the  quay.  Standing  upon  it,  you 
P^ceive  that  the  Ongerman  not  only  runs  round  Litanon,  but 
stretches  a  broad  arm  beneath  you  into  the  land  for  two  miles. 
This  water  is  called  Strinnc  Fiord.  Thus,  on  the  towering  rocky 
corner  you  have  immediately  behind  you  the  White  House,  its 
^^UTounding  gardens  buttressed  and  hanging  like  those  of  Babylon, 
^  the  red  houses  of  the  workmen,  flanked  by  the  pine-forest 
of  Lockno.  At  your  feet  is  the  saw-mill  and  its  quays, 
^hich  runs  to  the  ritrht  into  the  Fiord :  to  the  left  along  the  river, 
^mediately  opposite  are  the  hills,  the  cluster  of  houses,  and  the 
'wm  of  Koya.  Then  the  views  of  water  are  extensive.  On  the 
one  ride,  you  have  the  beautiful  Strinne  Fiord,  with  its  green  shores 
*nd  green  promontories,  which  give  it  an  exquisite  lake-like  appear- 
ance ;  on  the  other  side  is  the  narrowed  water  of  the  river,  between 
SkoDvik  and  Litanon  ;  and  in  front  the  water  stretching  round  that 
IBlaod  to  the  broad  fairway  of  the  Ongerman.     But  that  bold,  oon« 
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fironting  LitanOn  shuts  Skonvik  from  all  tbe  life  that  moves  tip 
aud  down  tbe  river.  In  the  far  distance  you  certainly  oaii  perceive 
a  small  section  of  the  river  (a  view  that  is  abruptly  closed  by  a 
dark  piny  mountain  called  Wahlaberget,  bebind  which  the  sun, 
seeks  his  rest  at  this  time  of  tbe  year)  \  but  fleets  might  sail  up  and 
down  the  river,  and,  but  for  an  accidental  glimpse  into  the  opening 
never  discern  Sk6nvik. 

We  felt  as  though  we  had  reached  an  enchanted  land.  On  our 
river  voyage  it  was  blowing  so  strong  and  cold  that  we  had  to  be- 
take  ourselves  to  the  steerman's  glass  house  on  deck.  But  here, 
sheltered  by  Litanon  from  tbe  rough  blast,  all  was  still  and  balmy. 
Quite  removed  from  tbe  busy  world  to  which  we  were  accustomed, 
we  realised  a  more  deli<'htful  scene  than  the  valley  of  Elasselas.  We 
might  have  been  embosomed  in  one  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blest— or, 

in 

"  The  iiland- valley  of  Avilion, 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly." 

Of  this  we  afterwards  learned  a  different  report :  but  that 
evening,  sitting  under  the  verandah  sippiog  our  coffee  and  smoking 
our  cigar — a  cloudless  sky  above — calm  glories  spread  before  us  by 
the  sun  setting  behind  Wahlaberget^  turning  tbe  fiord  into  gold,  and 
burning  red  on  the  forest  beyond — all  combined  to  produce  serene 
emotions,  and  give  the  scene  an  air  of  magical  beauteousness. 

Later  on,  we  rowed  over  the  fiord  to  Kova.  We  walked 
through  its  fields,  and  found,  according  to  our  Enjjiish  ideas,  the 
pastures  sparse,  the  crops  of  oats  and  barley  meaij^re,*  as  is  the  case 
throughout  all  Norrland,  although  at  the  distance  the  fields  look 
very  productive.  Cultivation  of  any  kind,  however,  enlivens  a 
scene.  We  sauntered  past  the  farm  :  along  a  pleasant  road  to  the 
opening  into  a  neighbouring  vale ;  and  everywhere  there  was  a  sense 
of  deepest  solitude.  The  very  narrow  road  that  we  traversed  let  us 
know  that  we  were  far  from  highways  and  the  large  channels  of 
communication.  The  soft  evening — everything  around — spoke  of 
isolation  and  repose.  The  sole  sound  of  the  cow- bells  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  hills  was  soothing — scarcely  breaking  the  equable  air; 
they  only  made  the  solitude  more  palpable.  As  we  lay  in  our  beds 
we  felt  as  though  we  had  slipped  off  the  coil  of  hard  intercourse  with 
mankind,  and  were  received  into  one  of  nature^s  inmost  sanctuaries. 

On  the  following  afternoon  we  went  by  steamer  to  latandn. 
We  rambled  through  its  pine  woods  ;  we  gained  a  rocky  eminence^ 
and  gazed  upon  the  broad  Ongerman.  There  were  many  sails  upon 
it ;  yet  even  in  this  short  time,  so  much  had  we  realised  the  isolation 
of  our  home,  that  this  outlook  was  like  a  discovery  of  the  world's 
busy  life  which  we  had  recently  left.     From  the  quiet  colony  oa 
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the  mainland,  from  the  piDe-solitudes  of  the  island,  we  felt  it  at 
itroDg  surprise  and  contrast  to  discern  ships  and  steamers  moving 
towatds  the  centres  of  the  world's  commerce.  They  were  sharp 
Bgos  and  symbols  of  the  noisy  multitudes  which  congregate  in 
towns  and  cities,  and  of  which  report  reaches  Skonvik  only  in  &int 
echoes  by  letter  or  newspaper. 

Here  we  pursued  the  genial  amusement  that  pertains  to  these 
woody  parts,  gathering  wild  firuit.  The  billx  rries  were  plentiful, 
the  cranberries  were  ripening.  It  was  occupation  interesting  and 
Doiel,  whilst  the  senses  were  gratified  by  the  appearance  and  taste 
of  new  fruits  in  their  native  state. 

In  returning,  we  met  a  Lap,  in  his  uncouth  costume,  attend- 
ing upon  a  herd  of  deer.  The  horns  of  the  animals  were  young 
and  mossed ;  bu^  the  ox-deer^  their  lord  and  king,  was  magnifi- 
cently antlered.  They  had  recently  got  rid  of  their  old  coats,  and 
they  looked  very  sleek  and  graceful.  It  was  our  host  that  had 
pnt  the  herd  on  the  island,  and  he  had  necessarily  placed  them  in 
charge  of  a  Lap  for  their  preservation.  They  gave  a  very  romantic 
appearance  to  the  island  as  we  sailed  away  from  it,  bounding  over 
the  green  open  spaces,  and  climbing  up  the  rocks.  They  were 
picturesque,  at  least,  and  if  they  do  not  provide  their  owner  good 
sport  they  will  provide  him  good  venison. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  in  the  morning  we  went  to  chnrch. 
At  half.past  nine  o'clock  a  small  steamer  took  a  large  number  of 
the  workmen  and  their  families,  and  returned  for  us  in  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  We  were  accompanied  by  the  household 
of  the  White  House,  and  some  of  the  saw -mill  officers  and  their 
wires. 

After  steaming  for  about  a  mile  up  the  Strinne  Fiord,  we  dis- 
embarked at  a  rough  landing-piece  ;  pursued  our  way  up  a  rugged 
cnnberry-covered  declivity,  then  struck  into  a  wood.  On  issuing 
from  the  wood — ^about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  fiord — we  came 
into  the  centre  of  a  broad  vale. 

There  was  a  pleasant  surprise  in  the  sudden  opening  into  an 
Bxtensive  view,  and  in  the  objects  comprised  within  it. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  vale,  on  ground  rising  up  to  stem 
grey  locky  steeps,  was  the  village  of  Strinne,  which  gives  the  fiord 
its  name.  At  the  other  extremity  was  the  village  of  Bjertr&.  Scanty 
&rm8  filled  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  ground.  Midway— 
exactly  in  front  of  us — stood  the  parish  church,  an  oblong  structure 
ample  in  its  architecture,  yet,  like  many  such  recent  edifices  in 
Sweden,  it  was  huge  in  its  proportions,  which  gave  it  rather  a 
Boble— certainly,  a  striking  appearance.  A  tall  tower  rose  over 
the  porch  at  its  western  end.  The  whole  building  gleamed  like 
•ilfer  in  the  bright  morning — it  being  coloured  with  a  pure 
white. 
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Two  things  attracted  us  at  once  as  being  very  singular ;  but  we 
found  them  to  be  matters  of  necessity.  A  large  ladder  was  placed 
against  the  side  of  the  church,  and  in  its  porch  was  a  fire-engine. 
These,  we  are  told,  are  required  to  be  in  readiness  by  the  Swedish 
Insurance  Companies.  Ladders^  indeed,  are  placed  against  ail 
houses. 

The  interior^ of  the  church  is  rather  pretentious  in  its  huge 
gaudy  altar.piece^  and  imposing  pulpit  in  white  and  gold.  There 
is^  indeed,  an  ambitious  and  awkward  imitation  of  cathedral  glories 
in  most  of  the  country  churches. 

We  <elt  a  repugnance  at  first  to  the  massive  windows,  which 
poured  the  full  day  into  every  corner.  May  be,  we  had  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  for  **  the  dim  religious  light "  of  our  own  rural  churches. 
But,  we  doubt  not,  the  spacious,  unpillared  interior  and  the  broad, 
tall  windows  which  allow  the  light  to  flood  the  whole  of  the  inte- 
rior, have  been  calculated  for  the  necessities  of  the  place — for  the 
large  gatherings  and  for  the  dim  days  of  mid-winter. 

The  organ,  placed  in  the  western  end  of  the  church,  with  r  good 
gallery  round  it,  was  large  and  really  of  fine  tone. 

The  service  was  no  less  singular  than  tedious  and  monotonous. 
We  found,  as  in  Stockholm,  the  priest  at  the  altar,  with  positions 
and  movements  favouring  of  what  would  in  England  be  called  High 
Church.  Everything,  however,  is  done  so  demurely — with  such  a 
puritan  air — by  the  clergyman,  clad  in  gown  of  most  Mephisto- 
phelian  cut  at  the  shoulders,  that  we  seemed  to  be  surveying  a 
grave  burlesque  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies. 

Then  the  music  !  The  ever-recurring  psalm-singing — componed 
of  the  most  melancholy  cadences — groan ings  long  drawn  out — a 
bagpipe's  continuous  drone^  broken  into  breves  by  a  sympathetic 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  throats  of  the  congregation  and  the  pipes 
of  the  organ ! 

There  is  one  broad  path  from  the  porch  to  the  altar ;  the  pews 
are  on  each  side  of  it,  aud  in  them  are  respectively  collected  the 
men  and  the  women.    Thus,  when  the  priest  faces  his  congregation, • 
be  has  the  women  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  men  on  his  left. 

At  such  a  moment,  the  music  moaning  onwards — ten  minutes 
at  a  time— seems  like  a  dies-tree^  the  division  seems  already  made, 
by  God's  delegate  at  the  altar,  of  the  faithful  from  the  unfaithful. 
The  effect  is  depressing  in  the  extreme,  and  we  are  driven  to  ask 
why  it  is  that  the  Swedes  do  not  get  a  hearing  in  their  religious 
services  of  the  divine  melodies  we  have  in  our  anthems,  psalms, 
and  hymns  ?  Why  can  they  only  in  the  public  gardens,  the  caf^, 
and  the  opera-house,  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  soul  for  music  ? 

We  must  say,  however,  that  such  obstinate  questionings  may 
be  peculiar  to  strangers  alone.      The  congregation  was  uniformly 
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attentive^  anri  apparently  as  much  absorbed  in  tbe  service  as  we 
have  seen  Romanists  at  mass.  Still,  as  in  the  capital,  it  was 
painfull  y  obvious  that  attendance  at  public  divine  service  is  left  to 
the  humbler  classes.  We  soon  learned  that  it  is  recognised  in  many 
parts  of  Norrland — with  a  sincerity  as  undisguised  as  the  Norr- 
lander  /  belief  in  nine  of  the  Ten  Commandments — that  Sunday  is 
a  holy-day  just  so  far  as  it  is  a  holiday  ;  that  it  is  a  day  of  dedica. 
tion,  but  each  man  elects  to  what  he  shall  dedicate  it. 

Two  Sundays  later  we  came  again  to  this  church,  plucking 
forget,  me- uots  as  we  came  throus^h  the  woods.  In  these  parts  are 
great  contrarieties.  Much  is  later,  much  is  sooner,  than  with  us. 
In  this  instance,  here  are  spring.flowers  after  summer  has  flown. 

On  the  morning  of  the  intermediate  Sabbath  we  were  again  in 
the  steam-gondola,  bound  for  another  church. 

On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Ongerman  is  a  fiord  called  Bollsta. 
Sailing  out  past  Litanon,  crossing  the  broad  riVer,  rounding  the 
base  of  the  stern  Wahlaber^et,  which  closes  our  river  prospect  from 
Fla^gst&ng  Berg,  we  entered  that  majestic  Bollsta  Fiord.  It  is 
much  wider,  and  of  bolder  character  than  that  of  Strinne.  On  its 
northern  side  are  lofty  rocks  and  towering  pines.  On  its  southern 
side  are  its  saw-mills.  On  its  crescent-shaped  termination  to  the 
west  stands  its  village  and  its  church,  which  latter  is  of  the  same 
description  as  that  of  Strinne, — its  white  form  conspicuously  set  as 
a  beacon  of  Christian  hope  to  the  world's  humanity.  Here  were 
the  same  salient  points.  Dull  mimicry  of  high-church  service  : 
sexual  separation — symbolical  of  the  hour  of  wrath  and  doom ; 
psalmody  chanted  in  the  most  lugubrious  monotones  ;  a  congre- 
gation of  the  humble  ones  of  the  laud,  and  an  unvarying  attention 
to  the  whole  service. 

But  we  must  not  let  this  notice  of  our  church  attendances  pass 
without  remarking  upon  other  purposes  that  it  serves,  besides 
those  of  a  religious  character. 

When  the  priest  has  gone  through  his  ghostly  duties,  he  reads 
forth  a  list  of  public  announcements  of  what  has  been  lost  or 
found,  what  is  wanted,  or  about  to  be  done  in  the  district.  In 
fact,  the  congregation  has  a  two- fold  aspect ;  it  is  a  kind  of  sacred 
gathering  lor  spiritual  nourishment — also,  a  neighbourly  meeting 
for  tbe  facilitation  of  social  affairs  and  a  good  gossip.  If  you  have 
lost  your  dog,  or  want  to  buy  cranberries,  the  same  ordained 
voice  will  publish  the  fact  that  will  publish  your  banns,  or,  maybe, 
will  read  vour  funeral  service. 

All  being  finished  inside  the  church,  the  worthy  Norrlanders 
have  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  a  little  rural  scandal  amongst 
the  memonals  of  the  dead  in  the  pretty  graveyard  outside.  This 
cannot  but  add  a  zest  to  tbe  pleasure.     As  they^  the  talkers,  are, 
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go  has  the  dust  beneath  them  been.  As  the  dust  is  now,  so  will 
they  shortly  be.  Therefore^  let  them  be  alert,  and  have  their  fill 
of  chat^  £or  the  hour  comes  when  they  shall  not  chat.  A  bear  bad 
been  kUled  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  week.  We  should  sup- 
pose that  the  fleshly  appetites  of  the  congregation  fed  upon  it  for  a 
good  hour  after  we  departed. 

Still,  a  word  upon  what  may  seem  to  some  profane  and  incon. 
sistent.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  church  throughout  ail 
the  wide  world  should  be  a  centre  for  social  as  well  as  spiritual 
life.  Such  an  experience  it  has  under|;one  in  our  own  country  : 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  this  broad  work? 
ing  has  been  discontinued.  The  business  of  the  parish,  which  is 
the  basis  of  local  self-government  and  wholesome  national  li&, 
it  was  old  England's  custom  to  have  done  at  a  meeting  held  in 
church  after  divine  service.  As  a  leading  authority  on  the  subject 
has  remarked  : — *'  They  (that  is  such  meetings)  were  matters  of 
obvious  convenience  and  consiBtency,  in  times  when  men  habitually 
gathered  together,  without  divisions  amongst  them,  on  Sundays." 
These  words  appropriately  apply  to  the  dwellers  in  Norrland.  Let 
us  not  cast  stones  at  our  neighbours  because  a  good  custom  has 
become  obsolete  amongst  ourselves. 

Nor  must  we  be  in  any  other  way  unjust.  Although  we  miss 
the  village  bells,  which,  by  association^  have  devotion's  tone  to  a 
oountry-loving  Englishman— although  we  miss  the  snug,  time, 
honoured  compactness  of  our  English  village  churches,  their 
ancient  mural  tablets^  misty,  holy  light,  and  arched  aisles — 
although  we  miss  the  poetical,  many-hued  windows — and  though 
the  solemn  organ  which  should  give  the  soul  wings  chills  with  the 
very  frost  of  sound, — we  must  not  recklessly  complain  and  condemn. 
Each  church  has  its  sphere  and  mission,  and  the  Swedish  Church 
has  wide  and  heavy  hands.  It  penetrates  all  society  with  its 
ordinances.  It  makes  the  sacrament  incumbent  in  connection 
with  the  leading  features  of  Sweden's  social  life.  The  most  we 
may  venture  to  do  is  to  wish  that  it  had  larger  arms  to  embrace 
•very  class,  even  as  we  beseech  in  our  own  litany  for  our  own 
Church,  ''  that  there  may  be  brought  into  the  way  of  truth  all  such 
as  have  erred  and  are  deceived." 

Such  were  our  church  excursions  ;  and  when  we  add  that  the 
village  town  nearest  to  Skonvik  is  Ntland,  about  three  miles 
distant,  situated  on  the  river  above  BoUsta  Fiord,  we  have  then 
mentioned  the  whole  of  the  points  of  connexion  between  our 
northern  abode  and  the  haunts  of  our  fellow-men. 

To  define  at  once  and  for  all,  and  in  a  few  words^  its  supreme 
isolation,— the  water-way  is  its  single  means  of  communication — 
except  the  one,  sole  rustic  road,  on  which  we  shall  have  somewhat 
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to  speak.    By  boat,  or  ship,  or  steamer,  is  all  its  traffic ;  except  what 
comes  and  goes  by  that  sole  road. 

This  road  reaches  Skdnvik,  but  does  not,  cannot,  go  furtber. 
Island  from  Skonvik  it  runs  past  some  of  the  workmen's 
dwellings,  or  caserns,  as  they  are  called ;  thence  between  the  fiord 
and  the  pine-forests,  for  hnlf-a  mile ;  it  then  turns  inland  to  the 
Bouth,  and  joins,  half-a-mile  further  on,  another  rustic  road,  which 
to  the  right,  goes  to  Lockno's  saw-mills  and,  to  the  left,  seeks 
the  main  highway,  which  is  some  miles  distant. 

Here  is  the  only  ground  for  direct  pedestrian  exercise.  There 
is  another  walk,  as  we  mentioned,  on  the  other  &ide  of  the  fiord, 
through  Koya's  fields.  But  that  is  a  walk  to  which  you  must 
low;  it,  therefore,  does  not  come  within  the  classification  of  walks. 
A  walk  proper  must  be  instantly  accessible,  and  have  somewhat 
of  a  clear  road,  if  not  a  macadamised  one.  We  don't  say  : — '*  Let 
08  have  a  walk  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,'*  but,  '^  Let  us  climb  ;'' 
and  to  go  into  woods,  especially  as  we  find  them  here^  is  to  ramble, 
or  scramble,  according  to  the  course  you  select. 

We  do  not  speak  in  disparagement  of  Koya.     During  our  stay 
ve  were  often  there.  To  come  and  go  by  water,  and  to  stray  through 
its  own  fields  gave  our  wanderings  variety  and  the  air  of  romance. 
It  afforded  a  new,  open  prospect,  and  we  could  particularly  observe 
the  reason's  change,  as  wrought  in  the  luxuriant  bracken  by  the 
side  of  the  steep,  rocky  path  from  the  boat  landing — how  in  a  few 
days  it  deepened  its  colours,  and  finally  showed  all  autumn's  fire  on 
its  leaves.     But,  for  our  argument,  this  secondary  walk  of  Koya, 
^m  its  mixed,  apostate  character,  only  the  more  distinctly  set 
forth  Skonvik's  insulation,   and  the  fact  that  it  has  but  one  walk. 
Our  evening  ramble  generally  was  upon  the  Lockno  road ;  out 
uid  home  again  made  a  fair  stretch.     Sometimes  our  host  was  our 
companion ;  often  it  was  Qloriana  alone.  She  who  has  thrown  light 
on  80  many  scenef^,    with  whom   we  have  footed   mountain  and 
ifiountain   passes,    the  valleys  and   roais    of   English  Lake-land 
aiKl  the  border  moors.     It  is  sweet  thus  to  have  one  with  whom  to 
compare  the  hours  and  characteristics  of  kindred  excursions,  and 
lay  in  f>tores  for  new  memories.     Nor  did  fancy  fail  to  relieve  the 
Bameness.  Gtoriana  mixed  up  the  name  with  Lucknow ;  confusedly 
connected  the  military  exploits  at  that  place  with  Crimean  fame, 
ttd  came,  somehow,  to  christen  the  destination  of  the  walk,  Bala- 
cU?a,  to  the  enlivening  of  many  a  chat. 

Nature,  too,  often  waited  upon  us  during  that  sole  walk  with 
her  evening  ministrations.  But  of  our  intimacies  on  this  Lockno 
Walk  we  shall  say  more  hereafter.  Before  these  were  fairly  cemented 
We  were  called  upon  to  take  steamer  and  penetrate  the  higher  re- 
CNaee  of  the  Ongerman.    Meanwhile^  the  nature  of  our  church* 
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ezcorsions,  and  the  limitation  of  Skonvik  to  this  one  walk  does,  we 
trusty  make  the  reader  fully  realise  the  main  feature  of  our  Norr- 
land  dwelling-place — its  insulation.  It  could  only  be  more  com- 
plete  by  being  on  an  isTand.  It  is  lonely  in  itself,  and  far,  far 
away  from  the  busy  world.  News  before  reaching  it  are  weaned 
and  walking  in  other  spheres  of  action  ;  nay,  may  have  become 
deceased  ;  aF<  starlight  which  we  gaze  upon  may  be  beams  from 
worlds  that  have  become  extinct,  so  may  the  facts  eagerly  read  here 
have' become  changed  or  reversed^^  a  sovereign  may  be  dead  whilut 
his  speech  here  is  read  as  though  fresh  from  his  lips,  a  triumphant 
army  may  be  destroyed  and  buried,  a  militant  kingdom  be  chained 
at  the  feet  of  a  conqueror. 


ON  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

Oh  !  think  of  me  when  midnight  cold. 
Lays  in  a  shroud  of  shining  snow 

The  year  whose  death-knell  now  is  toll'd. 
And  wakes  New  Year  with  silvery  glow. 

Lone,  in  thy  chamber,  stand  and  gaze 
Upon  the  heavens,  and  think  of  me  ; 

My  life  still  groping  ^mid  a  haze 
Of  deepest  darkness  seems  to  be. 

But  as  thou  look'st,  if  starlight  gleam. 
Or  tender  moonbeams  calmly  shine. 

Wish  that  e'en  thus  art's  lofty  dream 
May  make  my  darkened  life  divine. 

Think  of  me  fondly  and  I  thee, 

Thought  for  thy  thought,  will  all  requite ; 
Whatever  barriers  'twixt  us  be, 

My  spirit  shall  be  thine  this  night. 

Think  of  me  with  affection  sweet ; 

My  friendship  still  to  thee  does  yearn. 
Ah !   though  at  one  our  hearts  ne'er  beat, 

Thus  let  our  soul-fiames  mingled  bum. 
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THE  MIDNIGHT  REVIEW. 

Nightly  at  stroke  of  midnight^ 

The  drummer  returns  to  earth  ; 
Takes  up  his  drum  and,  patrolling, 

Goes  hurriedly  back  and  forth. 

And  then  in  his  hands,  all  bony, 

The  drumsticks  begin  to  beat^ 
With  many  a  roll^  sharp  and  rapid, 

Beveill^,  tattoo,  retreat. 

The  drum,  beat  sounds  full  strangely, 
With  its  tones  so  loud  and  clear  ; 

It  rouses  the  old  dead  soldiers, 
They  stir  in  their  graves  to  hear. 

And  they,  that  far  in  the  Northland, 

Lie  stark  in  ice  and  snow ; 
And  they  that  in  Italy  slumber^ 

In  the  burning  earth  laid  low  j 

They  whom  the  Nile-stream  covers 

And-  the  Arabian  sand ; 
They  start  from  their  graves,  they  range  them 

Each  with  his  musket  in  hand. 

And  nightly,  at  stroke  of  midnight, 

The  trumpeter  comes  to  earth. 
Blows  a  long  blast  on  his  trumpet, 

Rides  hastily  back  and  forth ; 

And  then  on  their  phantom  chargers. 

Come  the  pale  horsemen  by. 
The  blood-stained,  worn  old  squadrons. 

Armed  as  they  rode  to  die. 

Their  skulls  grim  white  and  ghastly 

Well  under  their  helmets  seen ; 
They  grip  with  their  fleshless  fingers 

llie  sabres,  long  and  keen. 
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And  nightly,  at  stroke  of  midnight, 
Returns  the  Commander  to  earth  ; 

Slowly  he  comes  on  horseback, 
In  midst  of  his  staff  rides  forth. 

The  hat  on  his  head  is  simple, 
And  simple  the  garb  he  wears ; 

A  plain,  small  sword  is  the  weapon 
That  down  by  his  side  he  wears. 

The  moon-rays,  clear  and  yellow. 

O'er  all  thd  landscape  pour  ; 
The  man  who  is  clad  so  plainly, 

Halts  him  the  troops  before. 

The  soldiers  present,  and  shoulder ; 

They  stand  there,  firm  and  fast ; 
And  tlien  with  resounding  music, 

The  army  goes  marching  past. 

The  generals  come  and  the  marshals, 
They  gather  around  their  lord  ; 

He  turns  him  then  to  the  nearest, 
And  whispers  one  brief  word. 

From  man  to  man  repeated. 

Both  near  and  far  it  flies  : 
"  France  "  is  the  word  they  utter ; 

**  St.  Helena,"  each  replies. 

And  this,  in  the  Fields  Elysian, 

This  is  the  solemn  parade ; 
Nightly,  at  stroke  of  midnight. 

Before  dead  Csesar  made. 

FSOM  THE  G£BMAN  OF  ZeDUTZ,  BT  Q.  C.  HuBLBUBQ 
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CHAPTER  L 

EAMONT  BRIDQS   MILL. 

evening  of  a  day,  late  in  September,  in  the  year  1794,  was 
[ig  to  its  close,  and  the  west  windows  in  the  large^  old,  rambling 
ng,  known  as  Eamont  Bridge  Mill,  seemed  as  though  they 
it  up  with  the  lurid  fire  of  some  fierce  conflagration,  as  they 
;ed  back  the  crimson  hues  of  the  western  sky.  Eamont  Bridge 
vely  little  hamlet  stretching  on  both  gides  of  the  old  bridge 
he  river  Eamont,  which  connects  Westmoreland  with  Cum- 
d,  and  is  about  a  mile  from  Penrith.  The  Mill,  at  the  time 
story,  was  the  property  of  one  Jack  Gurnett,  or  **  owd  Yack/' 
was  called  by  the  country  people,  a  man  who  had  the  repute 
ig  wealthy,  but  mean,  grasping,  and  avaricious.  He  had, 
ver,  always  been  stem  and  morose,  and  age,  which  was  fast 
ng  on  him,  did  not  tend  to  soften  the  harsher  outlines  of  his 
)ter. 

e  had  lost  his  first  wife,  a  gentle,  amiable  woman — whose  life 
d  embittered  by  neglect  and  ill-treatment,  and  who  had 
lit  him  a  good  fortune — and  had  married  again,  his  second 
sr  bringing  him,  as  her  sole  dowry,  a  handsome  face  and,  so 
be  gossips  of  Eamont  Bridge,  a  scolding  tongue,  so  sharp  and 
that  the  miller  was  fairly  vanquished  by  it,  and  he  who  had 
nised  was  in  his  turn  tyrannised  over,  much  to  the  edification 
i-ooncealed  satisfaction  of  a  certain  ancient  dame,  whom  we 
by-and-bye,  introduce  to  our  readers,  Orandy  Gandy,  as  she 
ailed,  in  the  dialect  of  those  parts. 

randy  Gandy  was  looked  upon  something  in  the  light  of  a 
letess ;  for,  spite  of  the  miller's  arbitrary  temper,  and  the 
ng  meekness  in^the  days  of  courtship  of  the  second  wife,  the 
dy  had  been  heard  to  utter,  with  as  much  of  a  sneer  as  her 
Euit,  cheery  face  could  assume,  the  mysterious  words,  ''  SMll 
his  locks  for  him  !*' 

y  most  people  Gurnett  was  considered  a  fortunate  man,  even 
I  matrimonial  speculations ;  for  his  first  wife,  as  we  have  said. 
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had  brought  him  a  fortune,  and  his  second  was  an  excellent  man; 
ger.  There  was,  however,  an  alloy  in  the  cup  of  his  bliss  with  eac 
the  legacy  of  a  poor  distraujjht  daughter  from  his  first  partner, 
the  present  possession  of  a  domineering  virago  in  the  second. 

We  will  now   introduce  the  second   Mrs.  Gurnett,  standing 
the  gate  of  the  old-fashioned  garden  leadmg  up    to  the  dwellii**- 
house  attached  to  the  Mill.     As  she  shades  her  eyes  with  her  hai^ 
to  ward  off  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  looks  up  the  road  leading 
the  foot  of  the  old  stone  brid^re  cro-sinjij  the  river,  there  is  a  shar— 
an^Tjry  expression  on  her  ftice,  which  would  not  comfort  the  miller 
heart  could  he  see  it,  as   he    and  his  white  pony   travel  leisur 
along  the  road  from  Shap  to  Penrith.     He  is  ignorant  of  the  sto 
raging  in  the  breast  of  his  fair  partner,  anJ  ignoranco  is  bliss, 
him  enjoy  peace  of  mind  while  he  can  :  "  She  will  comb  his  locksi. 
by- and- bye. 

As  she  stands  at  the  garden-gate,  in  the  full  light  of  the  setti 
sun,  she  looks  what  she  is,  a  fine  woman ;  bold  and  imperious    in 
manner,    with  a  handsome  face,   and   a  large   masculine   figure. 
There  is  nothing  soft  or  feminine  about  her;  her    manners  dLve 
brusque,  her  speech  often  rude  and  insoleut,  and  her  voice  loud  and 
strong.     The  charms  which  were  supposed  to  have  won  the  miller^s 
heart  centred  in  a  pair  of  brilliant  black  eyes^  and  a  decided  geniusy 
manifested  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  butter,  and  other  products 
of  the  diary. 

Mrs.  Gurnett  had  always  a  high  colour,  but  this  night  it  was 
higher  than  usual,  as  she  pushed  back  impatiently  a  stray  lock  of 
raven  hair  from  her  corrugated  brow,  and  turned  away  from  her 
useless  reconnoitre  down  the  long  country  road,  winding  away  by 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  charm  of  the  lovely  sunset  heightened  to  a  magical  eflfect 
the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Far  away,  wound 
the  river  Eamont  through  rich  pastures  of  the  brightest  green, — 
yellow  corn-fields,  and  masses  of  foliai^e,  willows  drooping  down  to 
the  water^s  edge  and  mingling  with  thickets  of  ash  and  alder. 
Farther  on  the  branches  of  trees  interlaced  each  other,  forming 
arches  of  green  boughs  over  the  river,  through  which  the  rays  of 
the  sun  fell  in  broken  gleams  of  light  on  the  broad,  beautiful 
stream,  whilst  high  up  above  river,  and  meadows,  and  corn-fields, 
the  summits  of  the  far  distant  Westmoreland  hills  merged  into  a 
blue  haze. 

The  Mill  itself,  was  an  old,  romantic. looking  place,  with 
crumbling  stone  walls,  rough  cast  and  washed  a  dark  grey,  and 
half  surrounded  with  ivy,  the  dark  shining  leaves  and  long  tendrils 
overshadowing  the  small  latticed  casements,  and  turning  round 
the  chimney  stacks.  In  the  dwelling-house  there  were  many^oddly- 
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shaped  chambers,  large  and  small,  long  dark  passages,  cupboards 
and  deep  recesses  in  all  sorts  of  nooks  and  angles,  broad  old  worn 
staircases^  and  sudden  little  short  flights  of  steps,  where  one  least 
expected  them.  I'be  furniture  was  old  and  cumbrous,  and  the 
rooms  had  at  all  times  a  dusky,  uncertain  light^  from  the  narrow 
casements  and  overhanging  ivy. 

The  house  had  belonged,  in  former  times,  to  a  good  old  family, 
l)at,  for  some  reason  or  another,  they  had  ceased  to  inhabit  it; 
then  it  fell  out  of  repair,  and  in  course  of  time  the  popular  voice 
poQounced  it  to  be  haunted,  upon  no  stronger  foundation^  probably, 
tlua  the  tenancy  of  a  large  number  of  rats^  and  the  moaning  of 
the  wind  about  the  gables  of  the  old  house. 

Tack  Gurnett  being  no  believer  of  the  supernatural,  purchased 
the  property  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  prodably  rejoiced  at  its  evil 
leputation,  which  had  enabled  him  to  make  a  better  bargain. 

The  Mill  did  not,  however,  lose  any  of  its  terrors  when  Yack 

Gomett  became  its  occupier,  and  his  vicious  white  pony^  Nick, 

styled  by  the  villagers    '' owd  Nick,"  the   inmate  of  its  stable. 

Wild,  oneartLly  noises  were  to  be  heard  at  nightfall  round  and  about 

the  old  Mill,  when  the  whirl  of  its  busy  wheel  was  still  strange 

Appearances  were  to  be  seen,  also,  at  times,  according  to  the  voice 

of  public  report,  and  few  were  there  so  bold  as  to  venture  after 

dark  within   the   shadow   of   the   old   time-worn  buildings.      So 

firmly  per<iuaded,  indeed,   were   the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 

£amout   Bridge,  that    the   Mill   was   haunted,  that  they  utterly 

looated  the  theory  put  forth  by  some  few  dissentient  voices,  that 

poOT  demented  Mary  Qurnett  might  have  something  to  do  with  the 

i^hts  and  sounds  that  were  occasionally  to  be  seen  and  heard  at 

the  MUl. 

Mrs.  Qurnett,  with  hurried,  impatient  tread,  passed  up  the 
long  gravel  paths  leading  through  the  garden  to  the  house,  paused 
far  a  moment  under  the  large  roomy  old  porch,  to  give  some  order 
to  a  man  from  the  Mill,  and  then  pushing  open  the  door,  entered  a 
^gdouB  room^  with  a  low,  raftered  ceiling  and  stone  floor.  This 
was  the  sitting  apartment  principally  used  by  the  family.  It  was 
lialf  parlour,  half  kitchen.  The  stove  was  large  and  old-fashioned, 
with  broad  hobs  ;  the  windows,  one  on  either  side  the  door  in  deep 
noesses^  with  small  panes  of  glass  in  heavy  black  frames,  and  the 
curtains  of  printed  colours,  hanging  in  festoons  and  trimmed  with 
fringe.  There  were  cumbrous  chairs  of  dark-stained  wood,  a  heavy 
oaken  table  spread  with  the  evening  meal,  an  eight-day  clock,  at 
which  Mrs-  Qurnett  looked  ominously  as  she  entered  the  room, 
md  in  one  corner,  a  mahogany  book-case  (for  Yack  Qurnett  was 
•omethmg  of  a  scholar),  standing  on  a  chest  of  drawers,  with  glazed 
dooiB  and  curtains  of  green  silk. 
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A  young  woman,  pretty  and  sprightly-looking,  wearing  a 
round-eared  cap,  and  a  grey  russet  dress  o?  home-spun  material, 
was  sitting  working  in  the  deep  recess  of  one  of  the  windows. 
This  was  Ann  Settle,  daughter  of  the  village  schoolmaster  at  Shap, 
who  had  left  her  father's  house  when  he  gave  her  a  step-mother, 
and  had  entered  the  miller's  service. 

Ann  was  no  great  favourite  with  her  mistress,  being  a  little 
quick  with  her  tongue,  like  that  good  lady  herself,  but  in  other 
ways  she  was  invaluable,  especially  with  her  needle ;  scarcely  an 
article  of  apparel  which  Mrs.  Qurnett  wore  but  what  had  been 
fashioned  by  Ann's  nimble  fingers.  The  very  dress  of^sad-ooloured 
stuff,  with  robings  and  facings  of  printed  cotton,  which  Mrs. 
Gurnett  wore  on  this  identical  day,  Ann  had  spun,  and  then  made 
up  into  the  fashionable,  but  ungraceful  tight  dress,  fitting  close  to 
the  body  ;  and  fully  displaying  Mrs.  Gurnett's  large  and  masculine 
proportions.  The  large  mob-cap  with  a  huge  bow  on  the  top, 
surmounting  the  flowing  half-dishevelled  curls  of  the  dame's  hair, 
had  been  fashioned  by  Ann. 

*'  Put  up  thy  work,  Ann,  and  bring  in  the  tea,"  said  Mrs. 
Gurnett,  seating  herself  at  the  table. 

Ann  folded  up  the  Sunday  waistcoat  she  was  flowering'for  the 
miller,  and  left  the  room.  She  returned  in  a  few  minutes  witb 
the  tea  equipage,  and  Mrs.  Gurnett  filled  two  tiny  cups,,with  th« 
then  scarce  and  costly  beverage,  one  of  which  she  passed  to  he* 
handmaid,  who  being  something  more  than  an'^ordinary  domestic* 
had  a  place  always  at  her  master's  table. 

"  A  fine  time  of  night  your  master's  coming  home !  I  mighl 
have  stood  long  enough  at  yon  gates  looking  for  him,  and  I  wan 
there,  off  and  on,  an  hour :  it's  always  the  way  when  he  goes 
Shap.  I'll  warrant,  if  I  could  have  peeped  into  the  Greyhound,  I 
should  have  seen  him  tippling  with  that  nasty,  lazy,  beggarly 
John  Clifton — a  paltry  fellow,  that's  never  got  a  penny  in  his 
pocket." 

"  I've  known  John  Clifton  with  plenty  of  golden  guineas  in  his 
pockets,"  suid  the  girl,  tossing  her  head,  **|whether  he  has  pennies 
i'  them  or  not.'^ 

"You  are  a  sauce-box,"  replied  her  mistress,  wrathfully, 
**  and  1  know  what's  in  the  wind  •,  but  hark  ye,  wench,  John 
Clifton  may  give  you  a  top-knot  now  and  again,  or  a  bunch  of 
ribbon,  but  he  is  only  amusing  himself  wi'  ye  a- bit,  tak  my  word 
for  't;  and  I'll  thank  you  to  attend  to  your  work,  instead  of 
letting  your  stupid  head  run  on  such-like  stuff;  this  tea  isn't  half 
brewed." 

"  Law,  it's  been  brewing  sin'  ever  you  went  out  to  look  fof 
the  master." 
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^  And  you  call  that  time  for  the  tea  to  hrew ;  whilst  I  just 
went  down  to  the  gate  and  back,  you  wasteful,  thriftless  slut  I  tea 
that  costs  sixteen  shillings  a  pound !" 

''A  while  ai^o  you  said  you  had  been  at  the  gate  an  hour," 
replied  Ajm,  pertly ;  **  that  suld  be  time  enough  for  tea  to  brew." 

The  an^ry  retort  on  Dame  Qurnett*s  lips  was  stayed  by  the 
abrapt  ent**ance  of  the  miller. 

^  Tack  Gruriaett  was  a  square-built,  sturdy  man,  of  the  middle 
height,  with  deep-set  grey  eyes.  He  seldom  looked  any  one  in 
the  face,  though,  when  unobserved  himself,  he  would  closely 
KTutinise  others.  He  was  by  no  means  a  prepossessing-looking 
man,  nor  did  his  brown  bob- wig,  which  fitted  as  close  as  a  night, 
cap,  improve  his  appearance.  When  at  home,  being  of  a  penurious 
frame  of  mind,  he  dressed  so  meanly  and  shabbily  that  no  one 
would  have  taken  him  for  the  rich  miller  of  Eamont  Bridf^e.  On 
the  present  occasion,  his  attire  bein^  his  Sunday  suit,  was  rather 
more  seemly,  though  his  dark-grey  mixed  cloth  coat  and  waiscoat, 
ud  his  velveteen  breeches,  were  the  plainest  of  their  kind. 

He  seemed  tired  and  not  in  the  best  of  humours,  as  he  threw 
himself  on  to  a  chair,  tossed  his  felt  bat  on  to  another,  and  whisked 
the  dost  from  his  top-boots. 

"A.  pretty  time  this  is  to  come  home !*'  said  Mrs.  Qumett,  in  a 
very  loud  tone  of  voice ;  '*  and  here  have  I  been  fash'd  to  death  wi' 
bik  running  in  and  out  wanting  to  have  speech  wi'  ye,  and  you 
losing  your  time  at  Shap,  wi'  that  vain  old  woman,  Cicely  Clifton, 
and  letting  gowd  slip  through  your  fingers  that  ye  might  have 
gotten." 

''Bring  me  some  ale,  lass  V^  said  the  miller,  proceeding  to  cut 
himself  some  long  slices  of  beef  from  the  huge  joint  before  him, 
UKluot  giving  an  immediate  answer  to  his  wife*s  reproofs,  a  mode 
of  conduct  which  he  often  pursued,  and  which  was  very  irritating 
to  that  good  lady. 

"Get  ye  gone  to  the  dairy,  lass,"  said  Mrs.  Qumett,  sharply, 
when  Ann  re-entered  the  room  with  the  ale. 

When  the  two  were  again  alone,  the  miller  said,  as  though  in 
ttswer  to  his  wife's  remarks,  ''  I  think  you've  been  as  wishful  as 
myself,  dame,  to  see  that  slice  of  Cicely  Clifton's  land,  that  joins 
mine  at  Shap,  in  my  possession." 

**  Eyh,  so  I  would,  for  sure,  and  if  I  had  had  any  hand  in  the 
matter,  it  would  have  been  yours  long  before  now  j  but  if  you  can 
^  oowt  but  run  up  and  down  the  country  and  waste  your  substance 
^ale-houses  wi' sich  folk  as  John  Clifton,  you  had  best  think 
A^athing  mair  o'  Cicely  Clifton's  land." 

"  I'm  just  o' your  opinion,  dame,"  replied  the  miller,  with  an 
obstinate  inflection  in  his  voice,  that  showed  be  was  even  proof 
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for  that  night  against  his  wife's  tongue,  as  he  knew  that  bj  coin- 
ciding with  her  he  would  only  provoke  her  still  more. 

*' Prithee,  may  I  ask  you,  most  worshipful  master,"  said  Mr?.. 
Gumett,  in  a  tone  in  which  affected  humility  and  rage  were 
struggling  for  the  mastery,  *'  what  has  made  you  o'  that  mind  ?" 

"  I  can  tell  you  in  a  very  few  words,"  replied  Gurnett,  laying 
down  his  knife  and  fork.  ''Cicely  Clifton  is  minded  to  keep  her 
land.'' 

*'  You  are  getting  daft  in  your  auld  days,"  answered  Mrs. 
Gurnett,  contemptuously.  *'  Wasn't  her  husband  minded  to  keep 
all  his  land  compact  at  Shap,  and  didn't  you  get  a  good  part  of  it, 
aye^  and  the  best  of  the  bargain,  too  :  and  do  you  mean  to  say  yon 
can  do  nothing  wi'  a  silly  auld  widow  body  like  Cicely  Clifton  ! 
Theer,  they've  just  aw'  been  laughing  at  you  in  their  sleeves,— 
journeying  backwards  and  forwards,  fro'  Penrith  to  Shap,  for  nowt 
else  but  to  treat  that  smirking  loon,  John  Clifton.  You  might  do 
better  wi'  your  siller.  If  you  must  needs  drink  your  fine  red  and 
white  port,  go  to  your  friend  the  scholar,  Mr.  Cheney,  and  drink 
at  his  expense  ;  and  a  nice  thing,  truly,  for  him  to  be  having  red 
and  white  port  wine  on  his  table  that  costs  twenty. six  shillings  a 
dozen! — a  beggar  that  has  mortgaged  all  his  land  to  you,  to  be 
drinking  wine,  forsooth !" 

"  Nay,  nay,  dame,  you  are  not  so  clever  as  usual  to-night," 
said  the  miller,  with  a  sardonic  grin  ; ''  the  more  money  he  spends 
in  wine  and  such-like  luxuries,  the  less  able  he  will  be  to  keep  up 
the  payment  of  the  interest.  I  am  pretty  sure  of  getting  Ralph 
Cheney's  hand." 

"You  wouldn't  be  sure  o'  that  but  for  Lawyer  Willis," 
answered  Mrs.  Gurnett,  scornfully;  ''he  has  worked  for  you 
abroad  as  I  have  at  home.  I'm  always  scheming  and  saving  for 
you ;  it's  little  you  could  do,  Yask  Gurnett,  for  yoursel'." 

"  '  Saving  ?'  "  said  the  miller,  with  a  sneer,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
tea-cups ;  '*  you  make  a  bit  of  a  mistake  there.  My  first  wife 
brought  me  a  good  dowry,  but  she  never  brought  such  an  expen- 
sive article  as  tea  into  my  house  ;  and  if  you  maun  drink  tea,"  added 
the  miller,  in  a  louder  key,  venting  now  the  pent-up  wrath  of  many 
months  at  his  wife's  predilection  for  such  an  extraordinary  luxury, 
"  why  maun  you  hev  the  best  green  Hyson  at  sixteen  shillings  a 
pound  1   Is  your  taste  so  dainty  that  you  maun  hev  the  best  V* 

'*  If  your  first  wife  didn't  drink  tea,  mores  fule  she,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Gurnett,  with  a  derisive  1  augh ;  "  and  as  for  the  price,  Yack, 
I'm  not  going  to  drink  common  Bohea  at  five  shillings,  that  yon 
may  have  more  money  to  spend  at  the  Greyhound  wi'  John 
Clifton.'" 

*'  It's  always  '  John  Clifton,'  "  said  the  miller,  with  a  sneer. 
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*^  Why,  dame,  yoa*ll  make  me  believe  the  tale  they  tell  up  and 

down,  that  you  were  not  always  so  bard  against  young  Jolin,  only 

he  happened  to  be  indifferent.     Why  don't  you  say  something 

about  Dick  !    Captain  Dick  Cliftx)n  you  maun  call  him  now/' 

*'What!**  screamed  Mrs.   Gumett,   insensible  even   to   her 

husband's  gibe,  at  this  announcement,  ^'  you  dinna  mean  to  tell 

me  that  yon  red-headed  lad  has  been  made  a  captain." 

'^Oyh^  but  I  do,*'  replied  the  miller;  ''he's  now  captain  of 

t;be  '  Bonny  Betty,'  a  sch  x>ner  of  three  hundred  tons,  that  sails  fro' 

Xu^ancaster  to  the  Mediterranean/^ 


CHAPTER    11. 

THE   CLIFTONS. 

Thb  village  of  Shap   consisted  of  one  long,  wide,  and  strag- 
gling street.     It  might  alnost  be   deemed   a  deserted  village^ 
so    quiet  and  still  was  it,  except  when  the   notes  of  a  trumpet^ 
so^iHled  by  the  guard  of  the  royal  mail,  or  of  one  of  the  stage- 
conches  that  travelled  on  the  great  North  Road,  announced  the 
^f>proach  of  the  vehicle  to  change  horses  at  the  Greyhound  or  the 
king's  Arms,  or  when  some  Scotch  drovers,  in  their  picturesque,, 
l^irge,  flat  blue  bonnets,  and  with  their  grey  shepherd's  plaids, 
^^<^pped  in  voluminous  folds  round  their  broad  chests,  passed  along 
^•'ith  their  noisy,  barking  collies,  driving  a  herd  of  lean  cattle  south- 
^^rd,  to  be  fattened  for  the  English  market.     On  these  and  such- 
li^ke  occasions,  all  the  women  and  children  and  idlers  would  turn 
^Ut  of  their  houses,  and  the  quiet  village  would  be  teeming  with 
Ufe. 

Just  at  the  northern  end  of  this  village,  there  stood,  in  1794, 
^u  oU  house  lying  back  from  the  road,  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious 
gwdeu.     This  was  the  home  of  Cicely  Clifton  and  her  children  ; 
^  it  had  been  the  home  of  her  late  husband's  forefathers  for  cen- 
turies. 

To  the  widow  there  was  no  place  like  Sliap,  and  since  the  day 
^ben  John  Clifton  had  been  borne  to  his  last  home  in  the  graveyard 
^f  the  old  church,  no  inducement,  however  strong,  would  have 
detennined  her  to  leave  Shap. 

Some  of  us,  when  we  have  lost  a  dear  relation,  eagerly  quit 

spot,  embittered  by  the  recollection  of  hours   spent  there  with 

one  who  has  gone  from  us  for  ever.     This  was  not  the  case 

^th  Mrs.  Clifton, — she  rather  clung  to  the  place  of  her  happy 

»edd«d  life.     She  loved  the  sight  of  that  old  square  grey  tower 

«eping  out  from  amidst  a  screen  of  foliage.     That  was  the  tower 

the  church,  and  a  not  unfrequent  ramble  of  the  old  lady*s,  in 
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the  long  days  of  summer,  was  np  the  roa^  learling  to  Crosby  and 
Bavensworth,  a  steep  ascent,  and  so  into  the  graveyard  leading  off 
from  the  right. 

Here^  in  this  quiet  spot,  dusky  with  the  shadow  of  tall  trees, 
this  old  lady^  with  her  white  hair  and  her  little  thin,  pale  face, 
renewed  the  poetry  of  her  youth,  and  dwelt  with  a  sad  pleasure 
on  the  never-forgotten  past.  Looking  through  the  branches  of 
the  mountain  ash,  with  its  clusters  of  red  berries  and  the  broad 
leaves  of  the  sycamore  and  horse-chestnut,  she  could  see  beneath 
the  scattered  grey  walls  in  the  village,  the  old  familiar  spot  where 
she  had  lived  with  the  husband  of  her  drst  affections.  Most 
people  called  Shap  a  wild,  dreary  spot^  wondered  how  Cicely 
Clifton  could  exist  there^  and  yet  it  was  not  dreary  to  her  ;  she 
loved  it  for  his  sake,  and  esteemed  no  other  spot  so  highly. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  the  sunounding  scenery  was^  and 
still  is^  wild  and  savage. 

Shap  Fells  are  bare  and  bleak^  their  summits  lofty  and  sterile^ 
their  sides  brown  and  stony,  interspersed  with  tracts  of  marshy 
mi>orland,  where  dark  pools  of  water  underlie  the  yellow  gorse  and 
purple  heather,  and  huge  boulder-stones  lie  scattered  about. 

Old  John  Clifton  was  what  is  called,  even  now  in  West- 
moreland, '*  States-man  ;^'  that  is  to  say,  he  had  a  substantial  firee- 
hold  property  of  his  own ;  and  it  was  these  cornfields  and  green 
pastures,  lying  snugly  in  the  valley,  under  the  shadow  of  Shap 
Fells,  which  Jack  Gurnett  so  meanly  coveted. 

Now  Mrs.  Clifton  had  no  thought  of  ever  leaving  her  home  at 
Shap,  or  at  least  no  wish  to  do  so,  but  her  children  differed  from 
her  in  their  tastes.  They  were  growing  up,  even  the  youngest  of 
them;  her  two  daughters  were  now  fine,  tall  womanly  ^irls,  and 
she  almost  agreed  with  old  Jack,  at  times,  when  he  insidiously 
hinted  to  her  that  she  was  burying  the  lasses  alive,  and  that  she 
ought  to  sacrifice  her  own  inclinations,  and  sell  her  property. 

Her  daughters,  nowever,  seemed  well  content  and  happy,  so 
that  the  miller's  exhortations  concerning  them  had  little  effect  on 
the  widow ;  but  when  he  spoke  of  her  sons,  then  her  heart 
misgave  her,  and  she  would  say  to  herself,  '^  Am  I  not  doing  an 
injury  to  my  children  by  keeping  on  the  farm  ?  Richard  has  gone 
to  sea,  and  John  is  so  thoughtless  and  careless  that  he  will  never, 
I  fear,  do  much  good  as  a  farmer;  we  are  not  making  as  much  of 
the  property  as  we  ought  to ;  perhaps  I  had  best  sell  it  to  7ack 
Gurnett." 

However,  as  often  as  she  formed  this  resolution  so  auspicious 
to  Yack's  wishes,  so  often  would  something  occur  to  make  her 
change  it.  Some  warning  given  by  her  dead  hubband,  who  having 
been  overreached,  honest,  easy  soul  as  he  was,  in  more  than  one 
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Enelishy  French,  Latin,  geography,  and  astronomy,  writing  and 
arithmetic*  In  the  two  last  branches  of  learning  John  cut  no 
indifferent  figure,  and  in  after-life  he  was  considered  an  accom- 
plished scribe,  aud  sharp  at  his  figures ;  but  in  the  study  of  French 
and  Latin  his  success  was  not  so  brilliant,  and  at  seveu-and-twenty, 
his  age  wbt^n  we  open  our  tale,  his  knowledge  of  French  had  so 
completely  evaporated  that  it  did  not  extend  much  further  than 
the  words,  ^^  Bon  jour^  Madame  I  Pmrlez  vone  Franfais  ?"  which 
words,  however,  pronounced  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and 
some  gesticulatioD,  produced  a  profound  impression  on  the  Shap 
villagers,  who  .would  say,  ''  Eyh,  young  John  can  talk  the  French 
gibberish  as  well  as  e*er  a  mounseer."  His  reminiscences  of  Latin, 
were  equally  faint,  and  probably  did  not  extend  beyond  the  words, 
hie  hcBC^  hoe. 

Richard  was  somewhat  more  of  a  scholar ;  but  the  hope  his 
father  had  cherished,  of  seeing  him  settle  down  in  the  old  bouse, 
working  the  farm  by  day,  and  storing  his  mind  by  night  from  the 
book-sbelves  of  the  little  library,  was  utterly  annihilated,  when  his 
son,  fearing  opposition  should  he  make  known  his  wish,  ran  away 
to  Lancaster,  then  a  busy  seaport,  and,  like  his  admired  hero. 
Captain  Cook,  bound  himself  apprentice  for  seven  years  to  the 
master  of  a  ship  trading  between  that  town  and  the  We^t  Indi^^s. 
Richard  was  afterwards  forgiven  at  home,  especially  when  his 
father  found  what  satisfaction  he  gave  to  his  master.  During  the 
time  of  his  apprenticeship  he  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  and  was,  at  twenty  five,  in  command  of  a  vessel,  as  we 
have  stated,  his  mother  advancing  a  sum  which  gave  him  also  a 
share  and  pecuniary  interest  in  the  *'  Bonny  Betsy/' 

Having  said  this  much  of  the  antecedents  of  the  Clifton  family, 
we  may,  without  any  further  introduction,  look  in  upon  them  in 
their  old  house  at  Shap. 

A  pretty  quaint  old  house,  consisting  of  a  ceutre,   and   two 
imall  projecting  wings  with  some  fine  old  trees  with  under  spread- 
ing branches  sheltering  the  houses  at  the  back  from  the  wild  gusts 
of  windy  sweeping  down,  in  stormy  weather,  from  the  bare  bleak 
summits  of  the  Fells.      The  diamond-paned  casements  were  set 
deep  in  the  massive  stone-walls,  stained  and  discoloured.     The 
light  bluish  grey  tiles  covering  the  roof  had  a  coating  of  moss  upon 
them,  and  the  coat8«of-arms  on  the  stone  tablet  over  the  doorway, 
was  almost  illegible  to  the  ordinary  observer,  from  the  long  space  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  some  mason  of  the  sixteenth  century 
had  chiselled  the  stone,  for  the  Cliftons  of  Shap  who  had  lived  in 
that  time.     The  day  was  as  warm  as  the  preceding  one,  when 
Jack  Gumett  had  ridden  home  to  Eamont  Bridge,  and  the  latticed 
casement  of  a  small  apartment  occupied  by  the  widow  Clifton  and 
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her  daughters,  as  a  little  work-room,  was  thrown  wide  open  to 
admit  the  firesh  air,  balmy  and  sweet,  on  that  fine  autumn  morning, 
and  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  yellow  honeysuckles  yet  in 
fbll  flower,  which  springing  from  a  thicket  of  sweet-briar,  mingled 
with  dark,  shining  leaves  of  the  ivy,  covering  that  portion  of  the 
house,  and  twined  its  teudrils  completely  round  the  casement. 

Without,  in  the  sunshine,  tall,  purple  and  white  hollyhocks 
reared  their  lofty  heads,  and  beds  of  the  golden  nasturtium  made 
patches  of  brit^ht  colour  in  the  soft^  green  turf.     Birds  flew  in  and 
oat  of  the  branches,  the  mountain -ash  and  willows  that  drooped 
over  the   little  stream  that  rippled  in   front  of  the  garden,  or 
perched  upon  new  trees,  cut  and  trimmed   into  quaint  fantastic 
shapes,  while  now  and  then  from  the  farmyard  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  came  with  majestic  step  and  head  erect  a  defiant  cock  or  a 
matronly  hen  with  a  brood  of  chickens  to  forage  amongst  the  grass 
plots  iu  the  old  garden.     In  the  little  work-room  the  needles  of  the 
females  of  the  family  were  being  busily  plied  for  the   sole  benefit 
And  advantage  of  the  newly-made  captain,  who  was  himself  seated 
beside  Helen  C'heney,  by  report,  and  in  truth  his  affianced  bride 
sadly  hindering  the  progress  of  the  work  on  which  she  was  en- 
gaged. 

Richard  Clifton  was  a  well. made,  handsome  young  man,  about 
the  middle  height,  with  'fine,  dark -blue  eyes,  and  hair  a  reddish- 
gold,  which  his  friends  pronounced  auburn,  but  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Gurnett,  entitled  him  to  the  soubriquets  of  ''  owd 
red  bead." 

In  the  deep  recess  of  the  old  casement  sat  young  John,  so 
called  in  hi^  father's  lifetime,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  sire. 
He  was  a  tall  mascular  younsf  man,  with  a  remarkably  handsome 
intelligent  face.  His  eyes  were  dark  grey,  and  his  hair  black ;  the 
lattt-r  offering  a  complete  contrast  to  the  reddish  Iwks  with  which 
mature  ha*!  ndorned  his  brother's  head,  and  which  were  so  singularly 
offensive  to  Mrs.  Gurnett.  He  bad  a  rather  high  bridge  to  his 
Dse.  .1  peculiarity  m  rhis  featun*  noticeable  amongst  Westmoreland 
people. 

His  two  ssters,  husv  raakin^^  the  captain's  shirts,  were  pretty 
fair-haired  ^irls,  the  eldciit  with  her  long  shining  tresses  wound 
"CT  head  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  Grecian  sculptors,  the 
youageat  wearmg  her  hair  in  natural  curls,  drooping  over  her  face. 
Their  dresses  of  printed  calico  were  made  to  fit  very  close  to  the 
"g^re,  and  so  very  short  in  the  waist  as  to  be  girdled  almost  under 
tiie  arm-pits,  showing  that  the  London  and  Paris  fashions  had 
PODetrated  even  to  that  obscure  village  amongst  the  fells. 

'*  Barney,"  said  John,  addressing  a  fine  sheep-dog  which  lay 
corlfid^j  at  his  feet,  ''you  and  I  have  woiked  very  h«rd  lately. 
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and  we  must  have  a  holiday.    I  made  a  fine  hargain  for  those 

sheep  you  conveyed  to  Lancaster,  and  I  have  got  in  the  best  harvest 

we  have  had  for  years.     All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 

boy;  don't  you  think  I  have  earned  a  holiday^  mother  ?" 

The  fair^  sweet-looking  little  old  lady^  who  had  just  bustled 

into  the  room^  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  her  son's  head,  and  said, 

in  a  tone  of  gentle   pursuasion,  "  Only  go  on,  John,  as  you  have 

been    doing    lately,  and    I    shall    be   the    happiest    woman    in 

England." 

'^  Ob,  I  feel  industrious  to  a  degree  that  would  drive  Jack 

Ghimett  to  despair  if  he  only  knew  it,  and  I  am  really  going  to 

persevere  this  time ;  thou  shall  see,  Dick,  when  thou  comest  back 

from  this  next  trip,  lad,  thou'lt  find  me  in  the  furrows,  happen,  or 

on  the  fell-side  with  the  sheep." 

'^  In  that  dress  V  inquired  the  young  sailor,  with  a  merry 
laugh. 

M  '*  I  shall  |be  none  the  worse,  farmer-lad,  because  when  I  order 
a  holiday  suit  1  don't  choose  it  to  be  made  by  a  Shap  tailor. 
Come,  Miss  Cheney,  you  are  not  as  insensible  to  fashion  as  your 
respected  father.  Give  me  your  opinion,  whose  dre^s  do  you  prefer, 
mine  or  Dick's?  Stand  up  by  my  side,  Dick.  Now,  Miss 
Cheney,  look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this  V^ 

And  as  he  spoke  John  twirled  his  brother  round,  who  sub- 
mitted  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  and  then  presented  himself  to 
the  young  lady's  inspection. 

A  fashionable  Lancaster  tailor  had  equipped  John  in  a  plum- 
coloured  coat,  with  long  tails  and  a  short  waist,  an  equally  short- 
waisted  white  Florentine  vest,  and  tight  grey  knee-breeches. 
The  dress  was  neither  very  graceful  nor  very  becoming,  and  to 
complete  the  young  man's  disfigurement,  his  chin  was  almost 
buried  in  the  folds  of  two  or  three  huge  white  muslin  cravats, 
and  his  ears  partially  concealed  by  the  great  height  of  his  coat 
collar.  As  for  the  captain's  dress,  it  was  plain  and  homely,  — a  blue 
coat  of  good  material,  but  not  fashionably  cut.  He  also  still 
retained  the  pig.tail,  and  the  old-fashiooed  three-cornered  cocked 
hat ;  whereas  John  wore  his  hair  rather  short,  but  curled,  and  had 
adopted  the  fashionable  round  hat,  with  a  low  crown  and  narrow 
brim. 

'*  You  should  not  appeal  to  me,"  replied  Helen  Cheney,  blush- 
ing. ''  I  have  no  taste  in  dress,  but  if  I  must  give  an  opinion,  I 
prefer  the  captain's." 

**Love  is  blind,"  murmured  John  Clifton  with  a  smile,  the 
remark  causing  pretty  Helen  Cheney  to  droop  her  head  closer  over 
ber  work,  and  to  blush  yet  deeper. 

^  In  pure  brotherly  love,  and  out  of  respect  for  the  honour  of 
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the  family/'  said  John,  as  he  strolled  across  the  room,  "  I  shall 
go  and  see  what  old  Patterdale  is  after^  Dick^  with  thy  coats  and 
breeches^  lest  he  should  make  too  much  of  a  scarecrow  of  thee.  If 
thou  must  have  a  Shap  tailor^  lad^  I'll  give  him  the  advantage  of 
my  superior  judgment." 

''  Nay,  John,  stay  where  thou  art,**  said  Mrs.  Clifton,  who  had 
seated  herself  beside  her  daughters,  and  had  taken  out  her  spec- 
tacles preparatory  to  beginning  to  work  herself.     **  Let  the  man 
lide  by  himself,  there's  a  good  lad.     Thou  bin  owst,  he's  ower 
fbfid  of  explaining  and  expounding  Scriptures,  as  he  ca's  it,  and 
^vriule  his  tongue's  busy  his  needle  is  idle." 

''  Why,  mother,  let  him  go  if  he  will,'*  said  the  young  captain, 
'With  a  roguish  smile ;  ''  perhaps  he'll  benefit  by  some  of  Patter- 
da.le'8  exhortations." 

'^  He  give  exhortations,  indeed  !''  replied  the  widow,  with  a  toss 
o£  her  head.  ''  I've  no  patience  with  the  conceits  of  these  Methodist 
^ol  k.  Let  them  leave  exhortation  and  such-like  matters  to  their 
l>^t;ters.  There's  our  good  Parson  Lawson,  he's  a  gentleman  bom 
ui^d  bred  up  for  the  ministry ;  but  these  ranting  fellows  are  nobbut 
^^k.^  ourselves,  or  maybe  not  half  so  good,  and  know  nowt  of  what 
*^^y  pretend  to  preach  about." 

''  Parson.  Lawson  I"  said  John  Clifton,  as  he  paused  at  the  door; 

Tny  dear  mother,  don't  compare  the  parson  with  that  veteran 

^^t^ounder  of  texts,  old  Patterdale.     Mr.  Lawson  is  a  good  fellow, 

^^  keeps  the  spirits  of  the  field  up  at  an  otter  hunt,  and  he  loves 

^^  bottle  and  his  friend,  and  there  isn't  a  lad  in  a'  the  parish  can 

*mg  a  merrier  catch,  nor  tell  a  prettier  story — he's  what  you  may 

Call  a  merry  parson ;  but  for  preaching !  why,  our  friend  Patter- 

^le  heats  him  hollow.     Look  at  the  fervour  of  his  delivery,  when 

^^   \a  on  his  tub  exhorting   us.  Dear  the  Greyhound  on  Saturday 

^ening ;  you  can  hear  the  bellowing  of  his  voice  fro'  one  end  of 

^l^ap  to  t'other.     He  fights  and  ^wt^ats  and  brings  down  his  fist 

ou  the  Bible  like  a  sledge-hammer.     Talk  of  Parson  Lawson  ;  why, 

^  the  way  of  unction  and  zeal,  he  can't  hold  a  candle  to  Patter- 

dale." 

'*  For  shame,  John,  talking  of  our  parson  i'  that  unseemly 
^shion,*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clifton  in  a  tone  of  reproof. 

**CSome,  Dick,  never  mind  mother,"  said  John  Clifton  laugh- 
^1  'Met's  go  and  pick  up  some  stray  crumbs  of  comfortable 
>m  Patterdale,  to  use  that  worthy  man's  own  words." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  YILLAGB  TAILOB. 

Thb  two  brothers  made  their  way  to  a  small  apartment  in  the 
opposite  wing  of  the  house  where  Mr.  PatterJale  worked*  On 
opening  the  door  they  found  the  tailor  seated  on  a  deal  table,  busy 
stitching  a  blue  cloth  coat.  The  window  was  open ;  but  the  room 
felt  very  hot,  as  there  was  a  fire  burning  wherewith  to  heat  Mr. 
Patterdale's  goose,  which  was  at  present  reposing  on  one  of  the 
hobs.  Patterdale  was  a  little,  spare,  old  man,  with  a  bald  head, 
Rurrounded  by  a  fringe  of  grey  hair,  and  keen,  inquisitive-looking 
grey  eyes.  He  had  the  repute  of  being  a  great  gossip^  as  well  as 
an  out-of-door  preacher,  and  of  knowing  the  affairs  of  his  neigh- 
bour's better  than  they  themselves  knew  them. 

When  the  two  young  men  entered,  Patterdale  hoisted  up  his 
spectacles  on  to  his  forehead,  and  took  advantage  of  the  interrup- 
tion to  suspend  his  labours  for  awhile. 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Patterdale,  how  goes  the  world  go  with  you  ?"  in- 
quired John,  as  he  seated  himself  near  to  the  tailor's  elevated  stooL 

* '  I  have  had  my  hands  so  full  lately,  that  I  haven't  had  time 
to  say  a  word  to  any  one." 

'*  I  heard  you  were  at  Eamont  Bridge  awhile  since,  working  for 
our  friend  the  miller.  What  was  it  he  was  saying  yesterday,  ^ck. 
about  a  brown  suit  that  Mr.  Patterdale  had  been  altering  for  him  ?" 

''He  was  fashed  that  there  were  no  pieces  over,"  replied  the 
captain,  laughing  \  ''  he  said  he  had  no  mind  to  clothe  all  Patter- 
dale's  bairns." 

''  The  Lord  be  gude  unto  us!"  ejaculated  the  tailor,  with  an  air 
of  wounded  innocence  and  indignant  surprise,  highly  diverting  to 
John  Clifton,  as  Patterdale  was  known  not  to  be  immaculate  in 
his  transactions  with  his  customers,  in  so  far  as  the  cloth  entrusted 
to  him  was  concerned.  **  The  Lord  be  gude  unto  us !"  reiterated 
the  tailor.  *'  Eyh,  but  Yack  Gurnett  is  an  evil-disposed  man,  to 
slander  a  fellow  Christian  i'  that  fashion." 

"  Well,  you  had  best  not  quarrel  with  him,  Patterdale,"  said 
John  Clifton ;  **  it^s  a  fine  thing  for  you  to  work  at  the  house  of  the 
rich  miller  of  Eamont  Bridge-— you  must  make  a  rare  good  thing  of 

itl" 

**Eyh,  Mr.  John,"  replied  the  tailor  shaking^his  head,  **  you 

are  only  joking,  you  know  you  are.     You  know  how  close  Mr, 

Qumett  is.     Lord  love  you,  he*9  the  worst  customer  I've  got. 

It's  not  often  he  gives  me  any  work  at  all.     Since  they've  gotten 

yon  pert  wench  of  Settle's,  the  schoolmaster,  they  make  her  do 

amaist  all  the  sewing.    She's  a  forward  slut  ^in  her  tongue;  but 
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she  can  work  well  at  her  needle,  I'll  not  deny  that.  And  when  I 
am  tbere^  they  juat  give  rae  my  bare  day's  hire,  and  shut  me  up 
with  my  beer  and  victuals;  and  as  to  cribbing  a  bit  of  Jack  Gur- 
nett's  stuff,  why  he's  that  prying  and  watchful,  and  so  is  she,  that 
if  I  was  dishonest — which  the  Lord  forbid,  and  I  a  teacher  in  Israel, 
too— I  couldn't  steal  a  bit  big  enough  to  clothe  that  there  humble 
bee." 

And  the  tailor  pointed  to  a  bee  hovering  about  over  a  noaegay 
in  the  window.  '*  I'am  not  surprised  at  what  you  say  about  the 
miller/'  observed  the  Captain,  laughing ;  ^^  but  you  and  the  second 
Mn  Qumett  were  sworn  friends,  when  she  lived  wi'  her  auld  uncle 
at  Bampton." 

•'To  be  sure,"  replied  the  tailor,  "  and  old  Luke  Penny  was  a 
serioos-minded  Christian  man.  IVe  stopped  days  there^  working 
and  expounding  and  singing  psalms,  and  many  a  great  sinner  was 
regenerated.  I  used  to  think  Jane  was  one  of  the  elect ;  but  there 
hag  been  a  grievous  backsliding  wi'  that  woman — she's  a  carnal- 
minded  creature  now,  as  ever  lived.  It's  the  parson  at  Eamont 
Bridge  that  has  gotten  hold  of  her,  and  she's  just  his  tooL" 

'*  Jane  Oumett  has  nowt  to  do  wi'  th'  parson,"  said  John, 
J*nghing;  **  but,  Patterdale,  you're  always  at  war  wi'  the  clergy." 

"I've  nowt  to  say  to  the  gentlemen,"  replied  the  tailor, 
^ggedly^  ^'  if  they  just  bide  quiet  and  let  me  gang  my  ain  gait.'' 

''Eyh^  but^  Patterdale/'  interposed  John^  with  a  sly  smile^ 
''what  about  your  preachings  man?  Folks  shouldn't  step  into 
^er  folk's  shoes ;  may  be  it's  you  that  meddle  wi'  the  parson's 
^ork— you  haven't  taken  orders." 

''  That's  just  the  devil's  argument^  master  John,  axing  your 
pudoD^"  answered  the  tailor^  in  a  tone  of  indignant  eagerness, 
^ich  increased  John's  suppressed  mirth.  '^I'll  just  tell  you 
W I  came  to  be  a  preacher,  and  if  you  wad  gie  me  a  gude  reason 
^hj  I  shouldn't  be  one,  Ise  be  weel  content  to  listen  to  ye.  My 
gnnd&ther  was  a  publican  at  Kendal,  and  kept  the  Dun  Horse 
in  Stramongate — may  be  yon  have  heard  of  him — and  my  father 
^ua  shaver,  which  is  by  interpretation  a  barber;  and  I  am  a 
tailor.  Well,  I  heard,  before  I  cam  to  these  parts^  as  how  some 
young  men  bad  preached  without  orders^  and  I  thought,  happen, 
I  might  be  able  to  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  exhortation  myself^ 
^I  felt  the  more  put  to  it  when  I  saw  what  manner  of  men  the 
parsons  were ;  so  I  just  borrowed  our  rector's  Sunday  style,  and 
bis  orthodox  plan,  and  I  made  a  beginning.  I  never  said  nowt 
against  the  parsons,  except  they  were  them  as  were  against  pray- 
uig,  reading,  and  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  singing  hymns ; 
ud  if  anything  in  my  preachings  touches  anyone  of  them^home 
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aod  the  coat  is  found  to  fit,  I  would  have  the  gentleman  pnt  it 
on,"  continued  Patterdale,  with  a  facetious  smile,  ''and  weai 
it  as  his  own,  assuring  himself  that  it  was  made  for  him,  and  1 
am  his  humble  servant  and  tailor.*' 

"Bravo,  Patterdale!  why  thou  art  quite  an  orator,''  saic 
John  ;   *'  but  I  don't  wonder  the  parsons  quarrel  wi  ye,  man." 

*'  And  what  for  V  asked  Patterdale,  satirically.  "  Why  if  it'j 
for  reading  and  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  for  singing  psalms, 
I  wot  these  are  heinous  crimes,  indeed  I  What  in  the  name  of  the 
pope  should  a  tailor  have  to  do  wi'  seek  a  thing  as  the  Scriptures  1 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Bible^  isn't  locked  up  in  the  Vatican ! 
But  let  that  pass ;  I've  just  another  word  or  two  to  say,  gentlemen. 
Here's  Parson  Lawson  tells  me  that  learning  to  expound  the 
Scriptures  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  a  Christian  tailor,  and  that 
what  adds  to  my  guilt  is,  that  I  carry  my  religion,  or  my 
Methodism,  as  he  calls  it,  to  private  houses.  What,  I  ask  you, 
my  brethren,  can  folks  in  private  houses  have  to  do  wi'  seek  a 
thing  as  religion  ?  They  should  uae  mind  to  think  on't,  except 
when  tbe're  at  church ;  they  suld  do  as  their  forefathers  did,  and 
gie  up  their  consciences  and  understandings  to  the  guidance  of  the 
venerable  priests  !  Isn't  it  enough  that  gentlemen  in  black  know 
and  understand  religion,  without  every  ignorant  fellow  that  wears 
blue,  or  green,  or  brown  coats,  setting  himself  up  to  teach,  and 
dabbling  wi'  religion,  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  Church  1  Bui 
there,  master  John,"  continued  the  tailor,  in  his  ironiral  strain, 
*'  it's  just  this  way — the  clerory  couldn't  thrive  and  fatten  as  thcj 
do  if  every  private  house  became  a  worshippinsr  temple." 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  Methodists,  Patterdale,"  interposed 
the  Captain,  **  to  rail  agrainst  the  avarice  of  the  parsons,  and  so 
forth ;  but  you  know  how  to  send  the  hat  round  vourselves.  Youi 
preaching  and  expoundinsr  is  a  money-irettinEr  trade,  and  with  all 
your  heavenly-mindedness,  you  cannot  help  casting  a  sheep's-ey( 
at  the  unrighteous  mammon." 

**We  maun  live.  Master  Richard,"  observed  the  tailor,  ^'w 
long  as  the  spirit  is  confined  in  the  prison  of  this  sinful  flesh,  w< 
maun  hev  meat  and  drink." 

**  Eyh,  to  be  sure,"  said  John;  "  and  you  Methodist preacben 
have  no  need  to  fast — we  all  know  that.  The  believing  wives  prac- 
tice pious  frauds  on  their  unbelieving  husbands  to  supply  youi 
larders.  Talk  about  tithes,  why,  the  Hues  we  pay  to  the  parson  are 
nowt  to  what  you  'get*  Patterdale.  Our  firiend  at  Shap- Abbey 
Farm  told  me  that  after  one  of  your  preachinffs  there,  last 
Christmas,  when  he  came  home  fro'  Preston,  the  wife  had  cleared 
out  the  pantry  for  you,  and  there  wasn't  a  pork  pie  nor  a  black 
pudding  to  bo  seen*' 
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"The  Lord  forgie  hiai,'*^oaned  Patterdale,  '*  he's  a  reprobate 

znan  wha's  blessed  wi*  a  Christian  wife,  and  I'll  not  be  turned 

fro*  ministering  spiritual  comfort  to  her  by  his  slanders;    I've 

IroowD  Hester  Atkinson  going  on  for  twelve  years  and  more ;  we 

were  both  regenerated  nigh  on  the  same  time." 

**And  what  are  the  signs  of  regeneration?  Just  tell  me, 
Patterdale,  that  I  may  know  in  case  I  should  be  attracted  that 
way,"  said  John,  with  a  sly  wink  at  his  brother. 

'^  Eyh,  Master  John,"  replied  the  tailor,  shaking  his  head 
dubiously,  ^Tam  afeard  your  far  off  fro'  that  blessed  consum. 
mation  but  there's  no  saying,  whiles  great  sinners  her  been 
chosen  to  give  testimony.  Howsomever,  as  relates  to  what  you 
were  asking — new  birth  is  a  miraculous  work,  and  it  shows  itself  in 
various  ways  amongst  various  people.  Wi*  me  it  came  wi*  agonies 
of  the  mind  that  made  aw'  my  banes  shake,  and  I  was  sair  fashed 
wi'  tremors  of  the  body  ;  wi'  Hester  it  was  quite  different  now, 
she  had  awful  wrestlingfi  wi'  Satan  ;  I*ve  seen  her  that  two  strong 
meia  couldn't  hold  her  down^  just  like  as  though  she  had  gotten 
convulsions ;  her  body  was  twisted  into  all  sorts  of  contortions,  and 
she  shrieked  like  as  though  she  were  stricken  wi'  great  pangs  of 
paux." 

*'This  regeneration  must  be  a  very   noisy  affair/'   said  the 
Captain,  laughing. 

*'Oye,  but  it's  a  blessed  sight  to  witness  it  in  a  congregation," 

wpUed  the  tailor.     •'  We  ca'  it  a  great  revival  o'  religion  there  ; 

groans  and  sobs  are  the  signs  o'  it,  and  there  is  mickle  grace  and 

spiritual  comfort  when  we  meet  together  and  pray^  and  read  and 

<)^pouQd  the  Scriptures,   and  sing  hymns.    I'm  hungered  i'  this 

house,  Master  John,  hungered,  I  wad  say,  for  want  o*  spiritual 

conitort,  and  I'm  just  fixed  i'  the  same  fashion  at  Yack  Qurnett's. 

^our  respected  mother  is  walking  in  the  shadow  of  darkness,  and 

cannot  see  the  light  when  it's  close  under  her  very  e'en  ;  and  at 

£amout    Bridge  Mill  Qurnett    won*t  let  me  expound,    though 

ke  ca's  his  a  Christian  household.     There's  that  pert  lass  o'  Settle's 

nJight  be  the  better  for  hearing  some  seasonable  doctrine,  and  his 

^  poor  daughter,  that  he  keeps  locked  up  like  a  wild  beast,  when 

Bhe's  nae  gotten  her  daft  fits  on  her,  might  listen  to  my  outpour- 

^gs ;  but  t'miller  thinks  o'  now't  but  worldly  gain.  I  heard  him 

^7  myself  to  his  wife,  ''  I'se  gotten  that  fellow  here  to  stitch,  and 

not  to  preach." 

**'Twa8  a  pity  you  weren't  born  a  parson,"  observed  John 
^toQ,  with  an  amused  smile  on  his  face. 

**I  wad  hae  worked  hard,  in  season  and  out  o'  season  if  I  had 
l^n,"  replied  the  tailor,  emphatically.  *'  The  parsons  don't  like 
work,  llastar  John;  there's  a  many  of  them  that  don't  like  praying. 
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singing  of  hymns,  reading  and  expounding  Scripture ;  what  suitt 
their  taste  best  is  a  good  living  without  much  work.  It*8  beec 
said,  *  These  men  care  not  if  the  devil  take  the  flock,  providec 
they  have  but  the  fleece.*  The  Established  Church  has  as  many  pre* 
tensions,  I  wot,  and  its  clergy  are  as  infallible  as  those  of  a  certain 
other  Church  that  we've  all  heard  tell  on^  that  bended  all  to  he; 
yoke,  when  she  was  in  her  prime,  and  her  moon  shone  at  full, 
guess  by  this  time  you  know  what  Church  I  mean." 

^*  He*s  been  at  the  parsons  for  the  last  hour,'*  said  the  Captain 
*'  and^now  he*s  going  to  have  a  round  with  the  Romish  clergy." 

'^  The  parsons  are  just  worthy  successors  of  the  Popish  priests,' 
replied  the  tailor,  with  some  acrimony.  ' '  You  see  in  the  bosom  c 
the  good  old  one^  Catholic,  Roman,  infallible,  pontifical,  univenal 
mother  church,  our  forefathers  slept  very  suug,  wrapt  about  wit 
abbey  laods,  as  with  warm  blankets.  Now  I've  a  shrewd  guef 
that  for  the  8ake  o*  those  lands  my  sable  brethren  wad  varra  we 
like  to  be  all  safe  rolling  in  her  warm  bosom  once  more.  Eyt 
th^e  warm,  those  fat  abbey  lands,  the  loss  o'  them,  meaks  oi} 
clergy  fin*  many  a  wry  face.*' 

<•  I'll  tell  you  what,  Patterdale,"  said  John  Clifton,  "  it's  we 
my  mother  doesn't  hear  you  slander  the  parsons,  and  all  you'i 
saying  about  abbey  lands.  Mr.  Cheney  has  often  told  us,  when  n 
have  been  looking  at  the  ruins  of  Shap  Abbey,  that  those  lan( 
were  taken  from  the  Monks  at  the  Reformation,  much  in  the  sane 
fashion,  I  imagine,  as  when  you  abstract  some  of  the  brown  clot 
from  the  miller*s  coat.*' 

**  Eyh,  but  Mr.  Cheney's  now't  but  a  Papist  in  disguise,"  sai 
the  tailor,  '^and  he's  a  parson  man.  The  way  I've  heard  hii 
speaky  too,  of  those  blessed  founders  of  Methodism,  Wesley  ai 
Whitfield  I" 

'*  Eyh,  he  says  they  were  a  couple  of  raw,  aspiring  young  twi| 
of  the  ministry,"  replied  John  Clifton,  winking  at  his  brothe 
*'  two  wolflings  from  whom  have  sprung  all  the  grievous  wolv 
that  have  long  infested  the  Church  and  have  spread  their  ravenoi 
kind  through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom." 

The  tailor  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  in  pious  horror,  and  w 
about  to  refute  this  attack  upon  the  founder  of  his  sect,  when  tl 
abrupt  entrance  of  Mrs.  Clifton  caused  him  to  make  a  sudd 
lunge  at  the  blue  cloth  on  his  knee,  with  a  needle  without  ai 
thread  in  it. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  John  ?"  said  Mrs.  Clifton,  sharpl 
''  I  am  sure  Patterdale  can't  get  on  with  his  work." 
''We  were  talking  about  regeneration,  mother." 
^'  Oh,  fudge  I"  said  the  old  lady. 
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''Ah,  ma'am,'*  interposed  the  tailor,  "I  wish  you  could  odIj 
feel  as  I  do,  you  wouldn't  speak  wi'  seek  irreverence  of  the  new 
birth.  Since  the  moment  whon  I  was  born  from  darkness  into 
light^  I*ve  had  an  inward  conviction  that  I  should  be  saved/' 

*'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Patterdale,"  said  the  old  lady,  sharply, 
**  I've  an  inward  conviction  that  my  son's  clothes  won't  be  made 
IB  time,  if  you  are  to  preach  and  expound  instead  of  doing  your 
work/' 

''  I  shall  finish  every  stitch,  ma'am,  by  next  Saturday,"  replied 
the  tailor,  solemnly. 

"  Well,  I  hope  so  I"  answered  the  lady,  rather  tartly. 
So  saying,  she  swept  out  of  the  room,  and  Patterdale  began  to 
stitch  in  earnest.  After  a  pause  of  a  second  or  two,  during  which 
tbe  young  men  were  looking  at  him  with  silent  amusement,  the 
tailor  abruptly  asked  John,  with  a  groan,  if  they  had  not  better 
refresh  themselves  with  a  psalm. 

**  By  all  means,"  replied  John,  **  if  you'll  let  me  give  it  out ;" 
and  without  waiting  for  the  tailor's  assent,  he  immediately  turned 
np  Ike  whites  of  his  eyes,  pulled  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth  to 
the  shape  of  a  purse  clasp,  and  with  a  nasal  twang,  sang  out  the 
following  stave  of  a  vulgar  ballad  :-— 

''  1  am  a  tailor  by  my  trade — 
At  cutting  out  I  am  quite  handy ; 
All  I  earn  for  my  bold  dame 
She  lays  oat  in  tea  and  brandy." 


CHAPTER   IV, 

8HAP  ABBET. 

John  Clifton  had  announced  his  intention  of  taking  a  holi. 
^f,and  this  intention  he  adhered  to,  insisting,  moreover,  that  Miss 
^eney,  his  sisters,  and  his  brother,  should  join  in  assisting  him 
to  enjoy  it.  They  readily  gave  tdeir  consent,  and  John  immediately 
decided  on  spending  the  ensuing  day  at  Shap  Abbey.  His  friend, 
Atkinson,  the  tenant  of  Shap- Abbey  Farm,  would,  he  knew,  readily 
^rd  them  hospitality.  He  would  have  a  few  hours  trout-fishing 
ui  the  Lowther ;  his  sisters  would,  if  they  cared  about  it,  hear  all 
&Wt  the  last  revival  from  Hester  Atkinson ;  and  Dick  could  talk 
lo?e  and  sentiment  to  Helen  Cheney  amongst  the  ruins. 

The  morning  was  unusually  bright  and  fine,  and  the  little 
party  set  off  in  high  spirits.  Mrs.  Clifton  felt  full  of  joy,  for 
John's  industrious  fit  had  lasted  a  long  time  on  this  occasion,  and 
ahe  began  to  indulge  in  pleasing  hopes  and  happy  anticipations, 
Tack  Qurnett  would  not  always,  she  trusted,  be  able  to  sneer  at 
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her  boys^  or  to  repeat  his  prophecies  that  the  property  they  had 
ioherited  from  their  father  would  be  bruu'hi  to  the  hammer. 

Margaret  Clifton,  the  widow's  eldest  daughter^  had  a  little  com- 
mission to  execute  for  her  mother  at  the  other  end  of  the  village  \  so 
they  all  walked  down  the  long,  straggling  street,  a  merry,  laughing 
group,  with  as  bright  sunshine  in  their  hearts  as  that  whicL  lighted 
up  the  dark  fell-sides  with  such  a  flood  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  Shap 
was  then^  as  it  is^  indeed,  now,  a  quaint,  still,  old-fashioned  place, 
a  pleasant  tract  of  green  landscape,  with  the  wild,  bleak^  savage 
scenery  of  Shap  Felb  hemming  it  in  on  every  side.  A  pretty 
village,  with  houses  scattered  about  on  either  side  the  only  street 
it  could  boast  of.  Houses,  picturesque  in  the  contrast  they  offered 
to  each  other;  some  with  low  roofs  and  walls  rough  cast  and 
washed  white,  with  the  sills,  and  jambs,  and  outside  f<Aciugs  of  the 
windows  painted  black,  and  wreaths  of  the  nasturtiumy  with  its 
golden  flowers  and  bright  green  leaves,  twining  about  the  old  case- 
ments and  the  old  roomy  wooden  porches.  Here  is  a  mere  cottage 
built  of  grey  limestone,  with  its  high-pitched  and  tiled  roof  grown 
over  with  moss  and  long  grass^  and  piles  of  timber  stacked  all 
around  it ;  and  side  by  side  with  this  humble  hoire  of  ttie  village 
carpenter  stands  a  substantial,  square-built  stone  house,  wherein 
lives  one  of  the  magnates  of  ;Shap,  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  long, 
shady  garden,  full  of  grass  plots  aud  thickets  of  flowering  shrubs, 
where  in  spring  time  the  bees  hum  all  day  amongst  the  fragrant 
blossoms  of  the  pink  hawthorn,  and  the  sweet-scented  clusters  oi 
lilac  and  honeysuckle. 

Margaret  executed  her  message,  and  then  the  little  party  again 
returned  along  the  rambling  street,  where  fields,  orchards,  and  larg< 
clumps  of  trees  were  interspersed  on  either  side  of  ttie  way,  witl 
quaint  old  houses,  the  leafy  branches  of  beech  and  sycamore  am 
chesnut  forming  a  dark  background,  of  varied  tints,  to  the  grej 
limestone  walls  of  Shap  village. 

Margaret  and  Bessie  Clitton  walked  on  in  front  with  John,  anc 
Miss  Cheney  and  the  Captain  dropped  somewhat  to  the  real 
following  rather  slowly. 

The  two  sisters  were  lively,  pretty  girls,  still  in  their  teens 
They  had  received  a  very  fair  education,  and  under  their  mothar'i 
careful  training  they  promised  to  be  notable  hjusewives.  Ttiej/ 
could  make  jellies,  comfits,  sweetmeats,  marmalades,  and  cordial  s 
they  could  pot,  and  candy,  and  preserve ;  and  they  made  all  th( 
linen  for  the  family. 

John  Clifton  was  very  foud  of  his  sisters,  and  he  looked  ap- 
provingly at  their  dainty  little  rigure^,  as  they  tripped  oDcaHionalij 
before  him  in  their  tight-fioting  silk  spencers  and  printed  calico 
dresses;  their  long  ringlets  fljwing  from  under  their  white  chif 
gipsy  hats,  secured  under  the  chin  with  a  broad  ribbon. 
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"  Brother,  I  hope  thoull't  never  think  of  getting  married," 
Baid  Bessy  Clifton,  with  a  merry  laugh  as  she  passed  her  arm 
through  her  brother's. 

"  Prithee,  why  should  he  not,  child  ?**  asked  Margaret,  "^ho,  in 
Tirtue  of  two  years'  seniority,  at  times  assumed  a  matronly  air  in 
speaking  to  her  sister. 

"  "Wfll,  to  Lt^in,  he'll  not  be  able  to  walk  out  with  us/' 
answered  Bessy,  tossing  her  head. 

*'  Would^t  keep  me  a  bachelor,  then,  that  I  may  give  thee  an 
airing  every  day  ?"  asked  John,  laughing. 

**Eyh,  John  ;  but  I  am  thinking  of  thee  too,"  replied  Bessy. 
''  You  see  how  altered  poor  Dick  is ;  he  doesn't  sleep  well  i'  nights, 
ie    goes   about  sighing  and    moping,   and  he  hasn't   a   bit   of 
appetite." 

**  That's  because  he  is  going  away,  Bessy,  said  the  elder  sister, 
''etnd,  of  course,  he  doesn't  like  parting  with  Helen;  but  it  is  a 
very  nice  thini;  to  love  anybody  very  much  and  to  know  that  they 
Wo  jou ;  and  he  will  come  back,  b>-and-bye,  and  then  they  will 
r«^  named  •  and,  of  course,  they'll  be  happy,  because  Dick  would 
nia^lce  anyone  happy,  and  Helen  is  a  dear  uirl." 

•*  ril  give  thee  leave  to  choose  a  wife  for  me,  Madge,"  said  John 
Clifton,  gaily,  '*  if  thou  can'st  find  me  one  like  Helen  Cheney." 

*' Nay,  that  would  be  none  such,  an  easy  task,"  answered 
Ma^rgaret,  sagely ; ''  there  are  so  many  pert,  forward  wenches  now- 
a-days." 

^'  Such  a  one  as  she  who  lives  now  at  Eamont  Bridge,  ihou 
votildst  say,   sister,"   observed  Bessy,  with  a   sly  look  at  her 

^ther. 

The  latter  looked  confused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  with  a 
laugh — 

**  Nay,  it's  weary  work  lookinsr  after  dead  men's  shoon,  and  it 
^11  be  long,  happen,  e'er  Jane  Gurnett  is  a  widow ;  and,  besides, 
Bessy,  thou  knowst  she  favoured  Dick." 

*'  I  didn't  mean  Jane  Gurnett,"  replied  Bessy  with  a  significant 
look.  '•  Tisn't  her  you  go  to  see  at  Eamont  Bridge,  brother, 
^at  takes  you  there  so  often  ?" 

**  Ask  no  queFtions,  Bessy,  and  I'll  iell  you  no  lies,"  replied 
John  with  a  smile. 

*'Dear  me,  how  slow  Helen  and  Dick  do  work,  to  he  sure  1" 
said  Margaret,  lookincr  back  as  she  spoke ;  "  they  have  only  just 
passed  the  road  to  Keld." 

"Their  conversation  is  so  interesting,"  replied  John.  ''If  it 
^^e  rot  for  rs  tl  ev  would  be  all  day  travellinsr  'twixt  Rhap  and 
^ne  Abbey,  and   the  road   is  so  lonely  that  they  would  have  no 

ttterruirtions.'* 
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John  Clifton  spoke  truly  in  describing  the  road  as  lonely. 
Indeedy  he  might  well  have  used  a  stronger  term.  It  was  bare, 
desolate,  and  solitary.  The  few  trees^  low  and  stunted^  soon  dis- 
appeared altogether.  The  grey  limestone  walls  on  either  side  en- 
closed fields  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  grass,  interspersed  here 
and  tliere  with  beds  of  stone  and  ledges  of  rock,  and  as  they  sloped 
upwards  terminating  in  the  barren  frowning  sides  of  steep  hills, 
growing  more  naked  and  stony  as  they  rose  to  their  summits.  The 
road  itself,  high  road  as  it  was,  was  little  more  than  a  beaten  track, 
grass  grown,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  cart  rut  in  the  middle. 
When  they  had  passed  the  turn  on  the  right,  leading  off  to  the 
pretty  little  wooded  village  of  Bampton,and  the  small  solitary  lake 
of  Hames  Water,  where  the  road  was  so  narrow  that  two  carts 
could  not  pass  at  the  same  time,  John  said  to  his  sisters-^ 

''  Here,  now,  would  be  the  place  for  a  highwayman,  to  leap  over 
yon  stone  wall,  and  shout  '  Stand  and  deliver  !'  to  some  fat  grazier 
on  his  wav  home  from  Penrith  and  Kendal  markets." 

*'  Deary  me,  John !  don't  talk  so,"  exclaimed  Bessy,  looking 

*  rather  timorously  around  her,  and  then  suddenly  uttering  a  startled 

exclamation,  for  which  she  laughed  at  herself  a  moment  afterwards, 

as  the  man  who  suddenly  vaulted  over  the  stone  wall  on  their  left 

turned  out  to  be  no  other  than  honest  James  Atkinson. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DTTSODUCES   CAPTAIN  BEBB8F0RD. 

Stabtlinc^  as  the  revelation  appeared  to   Mr.  Baxter,   the 

^^^UestDess  of  his  friend  compelled  him  to  believe  in  its  actual 

^^i^ih.    Of  Dr.  Lee's  sagacity  and  plain  common-sense,  he  en. 

tortained  a  high  opinion,  and  in  his  veracity  he  trusted  more 

^^plicity  than  he,  as  a  lawyer,  would  have  considered  discreet  in 

'^^Said  to  most  of  his  fellow  human  creatures. 

'^  I  do  not  see  any  option,  under  the  circumstances,  but  to  take 
^^  young  fellow  into  your  confidence,  and  tell  him  the  story  imi 
you  have  told  it  to  Maud  and  me,"  he  said,  after  pondering  the 
***5t8  in  his  mind. 

*'  So  I  think,  Baxter  ;  and  I  am  glad  your  opinion  accords  with 
'^^^He,*'  hifl  companion  replied. 

^*  You  are  yourself  in  the  belief  that  those  incidents  of  lour* 

^^-twenty  years  ago  were  so  mysterious  and  inexplicable  as  to 

^'^^ply  some  hidden  crime  of  the  darkest  dye.     Now,  for  my  part, 

^^oogh  I  know  but  little  of  our  young  friend's    antecedents,  I 

^^  aware  that  he  was    merely  adopted  in  his  childhood  by  the 

^^evolent  old  man  whose  name  he  bears.     I  believe  he  was  a 

^oundling ;  if  so,  that  fact  seems  to  tend  to  corroborate  your  notion 

^at  somewhere  there  has  been  foul  play.      We  may,  perhaps 

^^ntagle  the  chain  of  mystery,  if  we  can  trace  backwards  frotn 

^Q  time  fieresford  took  the  child  to  the  time  when  you  assisted  at 

^  birth." 

Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  gentlemen  should  broach 
^^  matter  to  Arthur  Beresford  that  night ;  and  Dr.  Lee,  having 
^^cuied  the  privacy  of  the  room  to  themselves,  related  to  him  that 
•tory  with  which  this  history  opens. 

Arthur  listened  attentively,  and  certainly  was  interested  in 
what  the  doctor  said ;  but  when  mention  was  made  of  the  strange 
^'^k  upon  his  bosom,  his  face  flushed,  and  despite  the  pain  in- 
tieted  by  the  exertion,  he  sprang;  to  his  feet, 

"  At  last,  then,"  he  ejaculated,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  and 
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dencl  iDg  his  bands  in  the  excitement  which  convulsed  him — *'  a1 
last,  then,  I  can  lift  an  end  of  the  veil  which  obscures  my  birth 
Dr.  Lee,  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  it  has  been  the  one  great  objea 
of  my  life  to  lift  that  veil.  I  know  that  the  name  I  bear  is  no 
my  own;  but  I  have  always  hoped  and  fancied  that  I  am  no 
the  ignoble^  nameless  creature  people  have  thought  me.  Give  m< 
but  a  clue,  the  faintest  clue,  to  clear  my  mother's  honour  an( 
my  birth  from  shame,  and  I  swear  in  the  light  of  Heaven  that  \ 
will  unc^ai^ingly  follow  that  clue,  and  if  there  be  a  living  man  wh< 
has  done  her  wrong,  I  will  hunt  him  down  through  all  the  world 
to  the  bitter  end,  till  justice  has  wreaked  upon  him  the  punish 
ment  of  his  crime." 

*'  If  injustice  has  been  done  to  you,  Arthur  Beresford,  boti 
Dr.  Lee  and  myself  will  assuredly  assist  you  to  the  utmost  u 
compelling  him  who  has  committed  it  to  make  such  restitutio! 
to  you  as  may  be.  But  we  are  at  present  in  a  very  early  stage  o 
the  proceedings  to  entertain  trancendental  ideas  of  wreakiu] 
vengeance  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Meantime,  that  progres 
may  be  made,  tell  us  what  you  know,  if  anything^  of  your  earl; 
life — your  very  early  life,  I  mean,  before  you  were  adopted  as  th* 
son  of  Mr.  Beresford.  '^ 

Saying  which,  Mr.  Baxter,  who  having  now  something  in  th 
way  of  business  to  attend  to,  was  sharp  and  almost  cynical  in  hi 
tone  and  language,  took  a  sheet  of  letter-paper  and  a  pen,  in  orde 
to  make  notes  for  his  guidance. 

Arthur  Beresford  had  very  little,  however,  to  tell.  He  simpl; 
knew  that  Mr.  Beresford,  who  had  always  acted  like  a  parent  t 
him,  had  adopted  him  out  of  pure  charity  when  he  was  quite  i 
babe  some  three. and- twenty  years  ago;  that  the  woman  who  wa 
supposed  to  be  his  mother  had  deserted  him  to  his  fate,  and  tha 
nothing  had  been  heard  of  her  from  that  day  to  this. 

''These  are  but  poor  data  upon  which  to  construct  a  theory^' 
the  lawyer  said,  throwing  away  his  pen  in  despair. 

'*  No  doubt,  Mr.  Beresford,  Uncle  Tom— as  he  has  alway 
taught  me  to  call  him — knows  more  of  the  details  than  I  have  bee: 
able  to  tell,"  said  Arthur. 

*'The  best  thing  I  can  do,"  said  Mr.  Baxter  as  if  thinkin 
his  thoughts  aloud — *'  the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  spar^  a 
afternoon  and  run  down  to  see  Tom  Beresford  myself." 

And  this,  with  the  concurrence  of  Arthur  and  Dr.  L^e,  it  wa 
settled  he  should  do. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Arthur  Beresford  had  been  inducted  int 
bif  new  duties  at  the  Candlestick-makers*  Hall,  upon  which  dutie 
h«  insisted  upon  entering  the  day  he  had  first  appointed^  Mj 
Baxter  took  a  ticket  at  London  Bridge  ^stationi  and  traveliel  b; 
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ihe  Mid-Kent  line  to  the  station  nearest  to  the  village    of  Oak* 
Jiunt. 

To  reach  Oakhurst  you  have  some  three  miles  to  walk  across 
country  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  when  at  length  you 
.^ffrive  there,  you  find  yourself  in  one  of  the  quaint  little  villages 
'that  Kent  abounds  in. 

It  was  here,  in  a  small  cottage,  which  standing  in  the  main 
sx)a(l,  but  just  out  of  the  village  proper,  that  Mr.  Beresford,  Arthur's 
pktron  and  benefactor,  resided. 

Mr.  Baxter  had  never  been  to  the  village  before ;  but  he 
^ttperienced  little  difficulty  in  discovering  the  cottage  where  Mr. 
Stresford — or  Captain  Beresford,  as  he  was  generally  called  in  the 
neighbourhood — lived. 

''Can  you  direct  me  to  Mr.  Beresford's  V  he  had  demanded  of 
^  countryman  in  a  smock-frock,  who  was  lounging  at  the  door  of 
^«  Red  Lion  Inn. 

**  Be  it  the  captain,  zur,  you  want  V 
" The  captain ?     Oh,  no  doubt  it  is  the  same." 
*'  If  it's  the  captain,  zur ;  Lor'  bless  yer !  everybody  knows  him 
"*  these  parts." 

Saying  that  the  countryman  marched  into  the  middle  of  the 
"'Sli  road,  and  pointed  with  the  end  of  the  clay  pipe  he  was 
"Poking  towards  the  cottage  about  which  Mr.  Baxter  was  in- 
q^Uiing. 

Mr.  Baxter  smiled  to  himself  as  he  pursued  his  journey  ai 
^^^'Qcted.  Somehow  the  evident  popularity  of  his  old  acquaintance' 
Tom  Beresford,  appeared  to  amuse  him  greatly. 

'^  I  must  not  forget  to  call  him  Captain^^'  he  thought,  as  he 
^^ed  into  the  garden  which  led  up  to  the  cottage-door. 

Now,  Mr.  Baxter  was  well  aware  that  *'  captain  "  in  the  case 
^  Mr.  Beresford  was  merely  a  title  of  courtesy.  That  gentleman 
■^^  passed  his  early  years  on  the  ocean,  it  is  true ;  but  he  had 
'Wver  served  his  queen  and  country  in  the  Royal  Navy  itself.  Pro- 
^bly  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  retire 
^th  the  comfortable  little  *'  independence  "  he  possessed  at  the 
^<»fiparatively  youthful  age,  for  a  sailor,  of  fifty-five. 

But  he  had  certainly  spent  nearly  half  a  century  of  his  life 
vpoa  the  waves,  having  entered  a  merchant  ship  as  a  cabin-boy, 
^ben  he  was  not  much  over  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  firom  this  humble 
position  he  had  worked  his  way  upwards  through  sheer  honesty  of 
purpose  and  unceasing  industry,  till  he  had  actually  obtained  the 
command  of  a  ship.  Hence,  when,  having  saved  a  small  compe- 
^^0(7,  he  retired  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  the  country  for  the  re- 
i>^tinder  of  his  career,  he  was  known  as  '*  Mr.  Ber^ord,"  **  the 
Oifptidn,"  or  ''Captain  Tom  Beresford,"  indifferently. 
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Mr.  Baxter  rang  the  bell  beside  the  cottage-door,  whic 
was  designated  by  an  inscription  as  the  "visitor's  bell."  Tl 
clang  sounded  from  afar,  apparently  from  the  back  of  the  premise 
and  after  about  a  minute's  delay  one  of  the  windows  upstairs  wi 
thrown  open^  and  a  strange-looking  being  ,with  a  bead  of  fiery^n 
hair  cut  close  to  the  skull,  peeped  out. 

'*  Billoa,  there !"  sang  out  the  head,  in  a  manner  that  showe 
red  hair  and  sound  lungs  were  compatible. 

Mr.  Baxter  looked  up. 

'*  Billoa,  Tom  Beresford !"  cried  he,  in  the  manner  which  1 
himself  appeared  most  nautical. 

**  Who  are  you,  mate?  and  what  do  you  want?" 

'*  Don't  you  remember  me,  captain  ?  Hugh  Baxter,  you  know 
And  T  want  you  to  open  the  door  and  let  me  in." 

'* Thunder!"  roared   the   head,  which   instantly  disappearec 
and  was  followed  by  the  sound  of  the  window  being  closed  with 
bang. 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  door  was  opened,  and  M 
Baxter  was  confronting  an  individual  who  in  appearance  was  oei 
tainly  remarkable. 

Tall  and  gaimt,  with  a  slight  stoop,  for  the  captain  was  no' 
quite  sixty-five  years  of  age ;  a  face  that  was  bronzed  and  deepl 
furrowedy  a  huge  Roman  nose  and  bushy  eyebrows  and  bean 
and  both  of  the  same  bright  colour  as  his  hair,  which  only  junt  hei 
and  there  was  turning  grey.  He  had  but  one  arm,  having  lost  hi 
left  one  through  an  accident  years  ago ;  and  fancying  he  was  some 
thing  like  Lord  Nelson,  he  was  pleased  to  wear  a  blue  swallow 
tailed  coat  with  brass  buttons,  the  left  sleeve  of  which,  with  th 
arm.stump,  was  fastened  across  his  breast,  to  look  as  much  like  tha 
naval  hero  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

In  a  moment  Mr.  Baxter's  hind  was  clasped  by  the  Captain' 
remaining  one,  in  a  grasp  of  iron. 

'^  Why,  bless  my  soul,  mate,  who  would  have  thought  of  seeinj 
you  aboard  here  ?  But  turn  in,  man,  turn  in,  you'll  none  the  lea 
be  welcome  to  Tom  Beresford  on  that  score." 

The  captain's  parlour  was  a  little  room  in  which  two  personi 
might  sit  comfortably,  possibly  three  might  have  been,  undei 
exceptional  circumstances,  accommodated ;  but  the  two  huge  woodez 
arm-chairs,  a  sofa  and  a  small  loo  table  in  the  centre,  gave  the 
apartment  the  appearance  of  fulness,  when  the  captain  sat  in  one 
chair  and  a  friend  in  the  other.  On  the  walls,  hung  several  exces* 
sively  marine  paintings,  with  ships  in  full  sail  and  distressingly 
blue  skies  ;  over  the  doorway  was  a  group  of  buffalo  horns,  brought 
by  the  captain  from  foreign  lands,  and  on  the  sideboard  a  model  of 
ihe  "Summer  Cloud,"  the  good  ship  which  the j captain  had  last 
Qonimanded^ 
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*' The  chief  object  of  my  visit,   Captain/'  Mr.  Baxter  began 
AS  he  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  huge  wooden  chairs. 

'*Hold  on  there,  mate!"  roared  the  captain,  energetically 
waiving  his  right  arm,  and  even  the  stump  of  his  left,  *' Avast,  I 
say,  before  we  have  any  yarns  we'll  just  have  a  drop  of  something 
warm,  you  know,  just  to  whet  the  whistle  with/' 

^ '  Not  at  present,  my  dear  sir ;  a  thousand  thanks !'' 
* '  Not  at  present,  eh !  "  repeated  the  captain  in  a  scornful  tone, 
'^N^ot  at  present,  eh!  "  then  the  voice  rising  into  a  perfect  roar, 
"  But^  by  the  Lord  Harry,  sir,  I  say,  yes !  Here^  Jack  Bowling ! 
Jack  Bowling !  dang  it,  Jack,  look  alive  and  bring  us  in  the  pipes 
and.   grog." 

A  squat-Iodking  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg  responsed  to  this 
appeal,  and,  with  a  jerk  of  the  head,  a  scrape  of  the  foot,  and  "  All 
riglit,  Cap'n,"  disappeared  only  to  re-enter  the  room  with  a 
^y  of  jugs,  bottles,  and  glasses ;  and  with  such  rapidity  was  this, 
accomplished  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  Jack  Bowling  hid  already 
prepared  the  things  in  readiness  for  the  expected  signal  to  produce 

1*ben  the  captain  pushed  the  tray  towards  his  friend^  and  uttered  a 
Btrctnge  loud,  rumbling  sound,  which  was  certainly  not  a  chuckle  nor 
eia^tly  a  laugh,  since  the  captain's  mouth  was  firmly  closed,  but 
was,  nevertheless,  the  captain's  usual  mode  of  laughing  and  express- 
ing his  content. 

•*Now  mate,  help  yourself;  that  rum  never  paid  dooty,  or  I'm 
not  Tom  Beresford,  and  that  'bacca — dont  smoke?  tli under!  I  do, 
^QQ,  so  here  goes;  and  now  Baxter,  my  boy,  give  us  the  yarn^  if 
jou  like." 

"Very  little  yam,  captain,  have  I  to  tell — in  fact,  I  want  you 
^t  to  tell  me  one.  I  want  to  learn  all  you  can  possibly  remember 
aa  to  the  manner  in  which  you  came  to  adopt  the  young  fellow 
Arthur  Beresford." 

The  captain  gave  a  yell  and  flourished  his  arms  or  rather  his 
Mm,  wildly. 

"  How  is  the  youngster— dear  boy  ?   how  is  he  ?"  he  cried. 
*'0h,  he's  quite  well  now,  captain,  with  the  exception  of  a  bruise 
^  two  which  he  received  the  other  day,  when  he  rescued  two  young 
ladies  from  perU.'' 

**  Did  he,  though — did  he,  though  ?  "  repeated  the  captain,  his 
^yes  blinking  with  delight.  **  Ah,  mate,  that's  a  fine  lad,  a  d  -d 
^  lad  I     But  I  hope  he  isn't  hurt  much,  eh  V 

Mr.  Baxter  hastened  to  re-assure  him  on  that  head,  but  the 
Worthy  captain  was  not  easily  to  be  convinced,  and  could  not 
i^bun  from  shaking  his  head  doubtfully  two  or  three  times,  and 
muttering  his  own  inward  opinion  that  he  had  a  d— — -d  half  a  mind 
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to  set  sail  up  to  Loudon  iiiuibeii,  and  see  bow  the  yoangster 
progressing. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Mr.  Baxter  had  succeeded  in  allaying  the 
captain's  unfounded  alarm  as  to  the  health  of  his  protege^  he  pro- 
ceeded to  unfold  the  business  which  had  brought  him  to  Oakhurst ; 
first  of  all  giving  him  a  brief  outline  of  the  story  related  by  Dr. 
Lee.  To  make  this  clear  to  Captain  Beresford's  understanding  was, 
however,  not  the  easiest  of  matters,  for  the  captain's  mind  was 
somewhat  slow  at  grasping  all  the  facts.  He  sat,  for  the  most 
part  in  deep  silence,  opening  and  shutting  his  mouth,  elevating  and 
letting  fall  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and  in  other  ways  manifesting  the 
engrossing  interest  he  experienced  in  the  narration. 

"  Avast  there^  mate,  and  let  me  take  the  bearings,"  he  inter- 
rupted  at  a  certain  point.  "  So  this  here  Dr.  Lee,  or  what-yer-may. 
caU-him,  as  he  came  down  the  stairs  looked  through  the  port-hole 
and  made  out  the  Goodwin  Lights,  eh  %  And  where  was  the  d — d 
old  woman  all  the  time  \  Oh,  she  was  upstairs  with  the  poor  young 
wench  and  the  babby,  was  she  ?  Oh,  well,  all  right  mate,  heave 
away  I" 

So  Mr.  Baxter  proceeded  with  his  story;  but  when  he  mentioned 
the  strange  mark  on  the  baby's  breast,  which  first  he  had  reserved 
till  the  story  was  told,  the  captain's  face  was  an  object  worth  look- 
ing at,  gradually  it  lengthened,  his  mouth  opened  and  seemfd  fixed, 
while  his  eyes  appeared  ready  to  start  from  their  sockets  and  his 
eyebrows  to  stand  on  end.  In  his  astonishment  the  clay  pipe  he 
was  smoking  fell  from  his  hand. 

''  Why,  my  youngster  has  got  just  such  a  mark  as  that  on  his 
breast — just  as  if  it  had  been  tattooed  ! "  he  ejaculated  at  length. 

"  Precisely  so,  my  dear  sir,"  Mr.  Baxter  replied  ;  **  and  as  Dr. 
Lee  is  strongly  in  the  belief  that  the  mark  on  that  infant  is  iden- 
tical with  that  on  the  young  man,  the  plain  inference  is  that  they 
are  the  same." 

^'  Walker  !  Tell  that  to  the  marines,  mate.  Hasn't  that  youngster 
been  in  my  cabin  and  along  of  me  for  the  last  three-and-twenty 
years  1" 

''  True,  captain ;  but  the  child  was  not  yours ;  and  what  I  want 
to  do  is  to  trace  him  up  to  the  date  when  you  first  took  him !  " 

Hereupon  Captain  Beresford  flew  into  a  great  rage. 

^  Thunder,  sir  I  and  what  do  you  mean  by  that  \ "  he  roared,  his 
form  seeming  to  shake  with  frenzy,  '*  If  the  child  wasn't  mine,  who's, 
the  devil,  was  he  ?  Haven't  I  brought  him  up  and  stuck  to  him 
through  thick  and  thin  1  and  by  the  Lord  Harry,  sir,  Fd  like  to 
know  who's  got  a  better  right  to  him  than  Tom  Beresford  ?" 

Mr.  Baxter,  to  appease  him,  assured  the  irate  captain  that  no 
one  in  the  world  was  likely  to  dispute  his  claims  on  the  affection 
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and  gratitude  of  Arthur,  and  that  Arthur  himself  was  Dot  in  the 
least  likely  to  forget  them.  He  then  strove  to  show  that  the  only 
object  of  investigation  into  the  young  man's  birth  and  parentage 
was  the  belief  entertained  by  Dr.  Lee  and  himself  that  Arthur  was 
probably  the  victim  of  some  secret  villany^  and  might,  perhaps^  be 
the  rightful  owner  of  a  name  and  fortune  out  of  which  he  wa 
now  being  kept. 

''Maybe  there's  some  truth  in  that^^'  replied  the  captain  moll* 
fied,  but  still  rather  surly  at  the  idea  of  any  stranger  claiming  the 
affections  of  his  adopted  son  ;  ''  maybe  there's  some  truth  in  that* 
and  anyhow,  if  so  be,  Tom  Beresford  is  not  the  man  to  stand  in  the 
youngster's  light ;  contrariwise, show  me  how  to  give  the  poor  lad  a 
helping  hand,  and  gad,  sir,  I  guess  I'm  still  as  good  a  man  as  that 
scoundrelly  land-lubber  who  did  the  poor  young  woman  and  the 
babby  wrong,  or  the  she- wolf  of  a  woman  who  backed  him  up  either." 

Thus  was  Captain  i3erest'ord  induced  to  tell  all  that  he  knew 
concerning  our  hero's  early  history.  Unfortunately,  howevery  he 
had  but  little  to  tell  that  would  throw  much  light  on  the  mystery 
which  Mr.  Baxter  was  desirous  to  elucidate. 

The  captain's  own  version  may  as  well  be  condensed ;  for  in, 
truth,  his  style  of  narration  was  more  remarkable  for  ornatenesa 
than  brevity,  and  his  language  for  power  rather  than  elegance.  It 
▼as  an  idiosyncracy  of  him,  as  well  as  of  most  sailors,  that  he  could 
*ay  but  very  little  without  swearing  a  great  deal. 

The  facts,  as  Mr.  Baxter  gathered  them,  were  simply  these. 

Some  three-and-twenty  years  ago,  while  Thomas  Beresford  waa 
only  the  first  officer  on  board  the  good  ship  "  Sprite,"  and  while 
that  vessel  was  lying  in  the  West  India  Dock,  taking  in  cargo  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  be  and  a  brother  officer  were  out  on  the 
*pree,  and  had^  as  the  captain  admitted,  been  drinking  rather  freely. 
^  one  of  the  streets  near  the  Commercial  Road^  they  met  a  young 
Woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  the  young  woman  appearing 
^recognise  the  captain's  comrade.  Jack  Windlass  by  name,  the 
three  got  into  conversation  and  ultimately  the  woman  agreed  to  go 
with  them  to  the  theatre.  Before,  however,  they  did  this.  Jack 
WindldKS  insisted  upon  standing  the  others  some  more  drink  ;  and 
while  they  were  thus  enjoying  themnelves,  Mr.  Beresforrl  must 
^^^  admire  the  baby,  which  its  mamma  presently,  with  great 
S^  nature,  permitted  him  to  nurse. 

Kow  it  happened,  though  how  the  captam  could  never 
^plsun,  that  while  he  was  singing  ''  Hush-a-bye  Baby  upon  the 
Tree  Top,"  his  friend  fell  asleep,  and  when  he  himself  turned 
i^ond  the  mother  had  disappeared.  What  he  was*  to  do  with 
tlut  baby  he  did  not  know,  and  when  be  woke  up  Jack  Windlass, 
to  aacertain  his  views^  Jack  was  as  much   confounded  as  be 
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Jack  did  not  know  the  woman  any  more  than  that  she  used  to 
live  in  the  village  where  he  was  bom,  and  that  her  name  was 
Susan  Jones.  The  "Sprite"  was  to  set  sail  for  the  Cape  by 
the  next  tide,  and  the  two  officers  had  to  be  on  board  that  night. 
So  they  took  the  baby  with  them,  agreeing  that  each  would 
bear  his  share  of  its  support,  and  the  two  be  joint  proprietors. 
Ultimately  the  captain  became  so  fond  of  their  charge  that  Jack 
Windlass  sold  his  share  for  a  five-pound  note,  and  thus  Arthur 
became  the  worthy  captain's  own  property  absolutely. 


k 


CHAPTER   VII. 

A   SOUYENIB. 

Was  Maud  Linden  aware  of  the  flame  she  had  kindled  in  the 
heart  of  Arthur  Beresford  ?  Do  young  ladies — pure  and  innocent 
young  ladies  who  have  scarcely  left  the  nursery-room^  I  rnean^- 
become  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  certain  young  gentlemen  ars 
smitten  with  their  charms,  and  that  certain  others  are  utterly 
impregnable  to  their  fascinations  ? 

We  may  safely  answer  both  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
During  the  few  weeks  that  Maud  remained  in  London,  Arthur 
Beresford  spent  many  evenings  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Lee :  and  it 
did  not  require  many  such  evenings  to  cause  Maud  to  perceive 
that  the  young  man  courted  her  society  especially,  and  regarded 
her  with  an  amount  of  deferential  attention  which  he  did  not 
accord  to  others^-not  even  to  Emily  Baxter  or  her  sister,  when 
they  might  happen  to  be  there. 

And  this  consciousness  of  the  young  man's  preference  grew 
upon  her  gradually.  As  free  from  personal  vanity,  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  any  young  girl  who  is  pretty — ^and  who  is  constantly  being 
told  that  she  is  so — to  be^  Maud  Linden  was  aware  that  ijrthur's 
voice  sank  to  a  lower  and  richer  cadence  when  he  spoke  to  her, 
that  his  eyes  followed  her  as  she  moved  about  the  room,  that  the 
colour  mantled  to  his  face  when  her  name  was  mentioned,  that 
his  hand  lingered  to  retain  her  own,  and  trembled  perhaps  at  the 
touch  when  they  parted. 

His  eyes  too !  Reader^  dull  must  be  the  eye  that  cannot 
speak  more  eloquently  than  the  lips  can  utter !  A.nd  Arthur 
Beresford's  eyes  were  as  expressive^  almost,  as  Maud  Linden's 
own.  The  light  would  come  and  go;  those  eyes  would  flash  with 
fun,  and  an  instant  afterwards  become  unfathomably  deep  with 
sentiment  or  deepest  thought.  One  could  almost  affirm  the 
passing  fancies  of  his  mind  by  the  lights  and  shadows  that  flitted 
•thwart  bis  face. 
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What  wonder,  then,  that  Maud  Linden  became  increasingly 
conscious  that  young  Beresford  regarded  her  differently  irom  the 
way  in  which  he  regarded  other  girls, — that  he  considered  her 
prettier  than  the  Baxters,  one  and  all,  though  he  uttered  with  his 
tongue  no  word  to  that  effect ;  that  he  loved  best  to  hear  her  sing 
those  simple,  old-fashioned  songs,  which  were  identified  in  the 
group  as  especially '^  Maud's ;"  that  he  would  listen  eagerly  and 
spellbound  to  the  touching  cadences  of  her  sentiment ;  and  that 
his  heart-oords  vibrated  with  emotion  at  her  voice,  either  when  she 
spoke  to  him  or  sang ! 

And  Maud  Linden  herself— was  her  heart  free  ?    Let  us  hasten 

to  assure  our  discreet  and  gentle  reader  with  a  most  emphatic  ''  Of 

course!"     What  proper  young  lady  ever  loved  until  the  object 

^  that  love  had  first  asked  her  for  it  \    Tet  Maud  certainly  con- 

tfidered  Arthur  Beresford  a  very  nice  young  fellow,  and  liked  him 

^^*J  welL     This  she  did  not  scruple  to  own,  and  did  not  blush  very 

n^tich,  when  Emily  Baxter  or  the    laughing,   dark-eyed    Bella, 

^^^•ed  her  about  the  impression  she  had  made  upon  young  Beres* 

fo^xj's  heart. 

And  to  be  perfectly  straightforward  and  candid,  we  must  own 
tl^^t  Maud  Linden  was  not  displeased  at  the  deference  and  devotion 
^^^^t  Arthur  displayed.  Always  scrupulously  neat  in  her  dress, 
"^nd  at  this  time  became  especially  fastidious  when  she  knew 
™^t  Arthur  Beresford  was  downstairs.  Blue  was  her  favourite 
colour ;  and  on  these  occasions  a  little  blue  bow  upon  her  bosom, 
^  a  blue  ribbon  in  her  soft  brown  hair,  would  not  be  wanting, 
^^d,  somehow,  she  soon  came  to  know  intuitively  which  songs  and 
^*xich  pieces  of  music  Mr.  Beresford  liked  best. 

And  was  this  love  on  Maud's  part  \  and  was  that  respectful 

P^^ference  on  Arthur's  part  that  Maud  had  such  small  inclina- 

^^  to  suppress,  was  that  love  too  1     If  Maud  had  asked  herself 

^^ese  questions,  perhaps  she  would  have    answered.  No !      For 

'Uud  knew — and,  may  be,  this  was  why  she  sighed  so  often  of  late 

ukI  became  melancholy — that  love  between  this   pair  was  impos^ 

Impossible  I  Maud  knew  that  cruel  fate  destined  her  to  be 
•Mother's  wife!  The  wife  of  one  she  had  never  seen — of  whom 
*l^  had  heard  but  little,  and  that  little  rather  of  evil  than  of  good 
'^port  She  had  been  taught  to  look  to  this  match  as  her  settled 
^^>tiiiy;  that  was  to  be  a  brilliant  one,  withal :  and  hitherto, 
I^HMigh  she  had  regarded  that  destiny,  naturally,  without  the  glow- 
^  aspirations  and  enthusiastic  hopes  with  which  youth  waits  on 
^''^'nage  when  love  attends  it,  she  had  prepared  herself  to  accept, 
^ber  lord  and  master,  him  whom  the  fates  had  given  her.  She 
WW  that  honest  English  girls  were  often  given  and  taken  in  that 
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waj«  She  fanded  in  her  iinagination  tbe  portimit  ofwhrntahe 
would  hope  ber  lord  might  be ;  and  whether  or  no  the  ideal  bhoold 
0iir|MM  the  reality,  she  would  ffuthfully  fulfil  h^  plighted  towb. 
But  it  had  fcaroely  entered  her  thoughts  that  she  couU  oppose,  or 
would  wiih  to  oppose,  that  marriage  which  everybody  around  her 
^okeof  as  almost  an  aooomplished  fact. 

But  now  ber  contemplated  marriage  with  Sir  Jasper  Estoouit 
grew  utterly  repugnant  to  ber.  She  would  not  talk  of  it — she 
could  not  talk  of  it  now  without  n  petulance  that  never  before  in 
her  life  she  bad  displayed.  The  colour  would  mount  to  her  chedc, 
which  would  afterwards  grow  deathly  pale^  when  Sir  Jasp^*8  name 
was  mentioned ;  and  she  would  turn  the  convef^ation,  with  rapid 
and  sometimes  irrelevant  sentences,  to  any  other  topic  that  might 
suggest  itself. 

Why  should  she  be  called  upon  to  marry  a  man  she  bad 
never  seen^  whose  evil  reputation  the  most  friendly  sought  to 
palliate  under  tbe  euphemism "'  a  little  wild, ' '  who  was  not  young,  she 
knew,  who  ihe  was  certain  now  would  be  hateful  to  her  I  Why 
should  she  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  her  young  life,  with  its  hopes 
and  aspirations,  that  were  now  struggling  for  life  within  her 
bosomt 

She  could  answer  these  questions  herself.  For  mxmey  !  She 
knew  that  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  to  gratify  tbe  whim  of 
an  ambitious  old  aunt  who  had  willed  that  she  should  marry 
this  man,  and  who,  no  doubt,  was  utterly  unconscious  that  she 
was  decreeing  aught  but  happiness  tor  the  young  and  innocent 
girl. 

The  particulars  of  all  these  arrangements  and  testamentary 
decrees  shall  be  disclosed  in  their  proper  places.  Maud  did  not 
quite  understand  the  details  herself.  She  only  knew  the  broad 
fatct  that  now  haunted  her  thoughts  like  the  recollection  of  a 
dismal  dream. 

But  how  was  she  to  oppose  that  fate  1  Could  she  oppose  it ! 
Could  she  defy  everybody  who  loved  her  and  desired  her  prosperity  f 
She  knew  not.  Perhaps  she  could,  but  not  now.  (So  she  sighed, 
and  strove  to  put  away  the  nightmare  of  her  thoughts.  She 
was  only  nineteen  now,  and  she  was  not  bound  to  marry  till  she 
was  twenty  .one. 

Two  years  of  freedom  were  thus  still  her  own,  and  what  may 
not  be  accomplished  in  two  years  when  we  are  nineteen? 

So  when  Arthur  Beresford  was  in  the  drawing-room  Maud 
would  find  the  prettiest  bows  for  her  bosom  and  the  bluest  ribbon 
to  deck  her  hair.  She  would  s  ng  her  selected  songs,  which  were, 
no  doubt,  tbe  most  sentimental  in  her  repertoire^  and  those  evenings 
were  happy  ones  to  her. 
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9ie  was  going  to  ber  own  home  to  keep  the  Christmas  timei 
a&d  it  was  the  last  time  that  she  and  Beresford  wonld  meet 
She  hid  been  warbling  one  of  those  melancholy  songs,  and  Beresford 
had  been  at  the  piano  by  her  side  to  turn  over  for  her  the  music- 
lisTes. 

"  So,  to-morrow.  Miss  Lindon,  you  will  leare  us  %  "  Arthur 
nid. 

"Tes  to-morrow,"  she  answered,  and  her  voice  was  as  low 
u  hig. 

Jost  then,  in  turning  towards  her  music,  a  violet  fell  from  her 
bosom  upon  the  floor.    Arthur  picked  it  up. 

**I  should  like  to  keep  it  as  a  souvenir,"  he  said  half  shyly, 
half  beseechingly. 

She  smiled  and  turned  away  her  face,  answering— 

''It  will  soon  fekde  and  die,  I  fear." 

"  Nevertheless,"  whispered  Arthur,  "  I  will  keep  it  till  I 
die.'' 

It  is  probable  that  neither  Arthur  nor  she  knew  any  import 
in  the  token.  It  was  a  flower,  and  it  was  hers.  So  that  little 
withered  Tiolet  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  some  secret  desk  or 
drawer  of  Arthur  Beresford's  when  long  years  have  passed  away. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

DICK  DOWKINO'S  DIFFICULTIES. 

Th£  heart  of  a  man  who  has  never  been  in  love  is  like  an  album 

in  which  is   written  no  poetry.     Arthur  Beresford's  album  had 

been  by  this  time  almost  filled  with  the  poetical  contributions  of 

Maud  Lindon,  though  I  fancy  that  young  lady  would  have  laid 

but  little  claims  to  be  thought  a  poet.      Maybe  in  her  school-days 

the  had  done  a  little  that  way  ;  but  such  juvenile  outpourings,    if 

they  existed  at  all  now,  were  safely  locked  up  in  some  specially 

private  drawer,  along  with  bags  of  lavender  and  rose-leaves^  and 

various  gushing  letters  that  vowed  eternal  affection  from  ''  her 

devoted  Selina,"  and  others  of  her  former  schoolfellows.     Of  late 

times,  such  poetry  as  was  in  her  nature  had  been  felt  by  the  poor 

gill,  but  had  not  been  verbally  expressed. 

Arthur,  however,  knew  nothing  of  that  wicked  old  aunt  who  had 
decreed  that  Maud  Lindon  should  become  the  bride  of  the  bl&9$ 
and  middle-aged  Sir  Jasper  £stcourt.  So  he  turned  over  the  pages 
of  his  album  and  gloated  over  the  imperishable  poetry  which  Ibud's 
txrigbt  eyes  had  written  there. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  own  that  about  this  period  Arthur  began 
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to  believe  tbat  he,  too,  was  a  poet.  Certainly  a  great  deal  of  his 
leisare  was  spent  by  him  in  his  own  chamber,  with  the  door  locked, 
and  pens^  ink,  and  paper — tinted  and  perfumed  paper,  look  you^ 
outspread  berore  him.  How  fond  he  became  of  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson 
and  some  of  that  gentleman's  exquisite  poems,  and  his  landlady 
used  to  declare  that  her  lodger  would  be  so  constantly  singingy 
''  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,  for  the  black  bat  night  hath  flown,'' 
that  she  almost  imagined  he  had  secured  the  assistance  of  a  certain 
popular  tenor  in  his  room,  till  she  became  accustomed  to  the  sound, 
and  knew  that  the  young  man^s  only  companions  were  bis  tinted 
note-paper  and  his  pens  and  ink. 

But  who,  I  wonder,  was  the  author  of  the  sonnet  that  appeared 
in  the  *'  North  Brixton  Gazette,"  and  which  began, 

''  Sweet  little  Maud,  with  soft  brown  hair^ 
With  the  fragrant  lips  and  the  gleaming  pearls  "  &c.  &c. 

Well,  perhaps,  nobody  can  answer  that  question  satisfactorily  ; 
the  editor  found  it  in  bis  letter-box  one  morning,  into  which  the 
carefully  written  copy  had  be^n  dropped  anonymously.  But  there 
was  no  more  to  indicate  the  authorship  of  the  contributor  than 
was  the  case  with  the  *' Letters  of  Junius.**  Possibly  Arthur 
Beresford  might  have  been  able  to  tbrow  some  light  on  the  subject, 
but  be  is  silent,  and  if  aught  he  knows  he  is  but  little  likely  to  tell 
it  now,  unless,  maybe,  in  a  laughing  mood  he  may  whisper  confes- 
sions in  a  certain  lady's  ear,  from  whom  he  has  abandoned  all 
right  to  conceal  anything. 

Dick  Downing  and  Arthur  found  pleasure  in  each  other's 
society  during  those  winter  evenings  when  official  work  was  done. 

These  two  gentlemen  became  mutually  confidential  in  all  their 
affairs,  and  vowed  eternal  friendship  ;  just  as  *'  the  devoted  Selina  " 
had  done  in  those  sacred  letters  possessed  by  Maud.  Dick  would 
talk  of  Lucy,  and  bye-and-by  Arthur  would  talk  of  Maud.  Dick, 
indeed,  Si^on  understood  the  exact  condition  of  his  friend's  heart, 
and  was  very  sympathetic  and  hopeful  that  matters  might  turn 
out  well.  Dick  was  reverently  shown  that  souvenir  which, 
Arthur  had  secured  the  last  evening  he  had  spent  in  the  society  of 
Maud ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Richard  Downing  might, 
perhaps,  have  had  something  to  say  as  to  the  authorship  of  ''  Sweet 
little  Maud,  with  the  soft  brown  hair," — if  he  had  chosen  to  be 
faithless.  But  Dick  was  discreet  in  the  affairs  of  everybody  exoept 
himself. 

However  unsubstantial  may  have  been  the  matrimonial 
castles  in  the  air  which  it  pleased  Arthur  to  build  for  himself  and 
his  divinity,  Dick  Downing  appeared  to  be  progressing  with  his 
schemes  famously. 
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'^  I  limit  myself  to  beer  at  lunch,  dinner,  and  supper,  now,  old 
feliowy"  he  said.  ''  I  never  smoke  till  I  get  home  in  the  evening; 
I  haven't  been  into  a  music-hall  for  the  last  three  weeks ;  and  the 
only  dance  I've  had  was  one  night  with  Lucy,  when  we  went 
together  to  a  little  kick-up  at  a  friend's ;  and  I  thought  the  old 
lady^-her  mother,  I  mean — would  have  never  recovered  firom  the 
shock  to  her  nerves,  because  I  didn't  take  her  home  till  eleven 
o'clock.  The  fellows  chaff  me  at  the  Rural  Church  Registration, 
you  know ;  but  somehow,  Beresford,  since  I've  had  you  to  fall 
l)ack  upon,  I  haven't  cared  so  much  what  they  say.  Anyhow,  I 
like  Lucy  better  than  I  do  them ;  and,  in  fact,  we've  arranged  to 
le  married  in  the  spring." 

'*  I  wish  you  happiness,  Dick,  with  all  my  heart,  and   Lucy 

''Thanks,  old:fellow !  I  know  you  do;  and  I  think   I  should 
be  happy,  even  now  in  anticipation,  if  it  were  not  for  two  things." 
"What  are  they?" 

''I'm  afraid  I  owe  a  lot  of  monev,  Beresford,  and  that's  the 
fifcot.  Bills,  you  know,^'  returned  Dick,  gloomily — **  bills  that  I 
li^^e  signed,  like  a  great  fool,  for  money  that  I  have  never  received. 
I  fcaven't  many  debts,  except  bills  to  the  rascally  Jews — no  one 
^ould  trust  me,  for  one  reason." 

"Do  you  owe  much,  Dick !     I  am  sorry  to  hear  this." 

''Goodness   knows,"  answered  the  young  man,  shrugging  his 

•Hoolders.     "They  sav  so;    but  I  haven't  had  much,  I  know. 

'I^hey  make  it  out   that  I  have  accepted   paper  for  more  than  ft 

Uiiiidred  pounds ;  and   I  dare  say  it  is  true   enough.     However, 

oome  what  may,  I  am  resolved  that  I  will  never  put  pen  to  an 

^^^ptance  again.     My  salary  is  a  hun'^red-and-eighty  a  year,  and 

X  mean  to  pay  off  the  accursed  things  fifteen  pounds  a  quarter,  at 

fi«>yrate." 

**Iwish  I  could  help  you,  Dick — perhaps  I  can  to  a  small 
^tent/'  said  Arthur,  kindly;  and  after  a  pause,  '*  I  can  spare 
you  ten  pounds,  at  all  events.  What  is  the  other  obstacle  to  your 
^ppiness  ? 

Dick  sliifted  uneasily  in  his  chair  and  burst  into  a  forced  laugh. 
^'The  old  lady,  tht*  mother-ia-law,  I  ana  afraid,  will  not  con- 
duce to  our  dom«sti«  blisV  ^e  sill,  ruefully.     '*  She  is  a  respect- 
able woman  and    all    tliat,  cf  course,  and  Lucy  is  confoundedly 
Attached  to  her  ;  but — but — '* 
'*She  is  not  very  cheerfus  I  suppose  you  would  say  ?" 
**  Well,     she  is  not ;  and  that's  the  pi  an  truth.    I  try  to  like 
W,  you  know,  for  Lucy's  sake  ;   but  she  is  a  fearful  wet  blanket| 
and,  besides  that,  she  is— — " 
"Is  what?" 
''As  selfish  as  any  old  woman  can  be." 
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But  need  you  live  with  her^  Dick  ?  Does  Lucy  insist  on 
that  ?y 

Dick  shook  his  head  dismally. 

**  The  mother  insists  on  it ;  though  I  don't  believe  but  what 
Lupy  would  be  willing  enough  she  should  be  away.  But,  bless 
you  I  the  old  lady  goes  into  fits  at  the  notion  of  being  separated 
from  her  daughter ;  and  Lucy  is  too  gentle — Qod  bless  her! — to  have 
a  will  of  her  own.  She  is  quite  under  the  old  woman's  thumb ; 
and  if  she  were  to  tell  Lucy  not  to  many  me,  I  firmly  believe  it 
would  be  all  up  with  u%  though  I  think  Lucy  would  break  heart ; 
and — and  I  think  I  should  break  mine." 

'^  It  is  all  a  great  pity — a  very  great  pity,"  said  Arthur,  with  a 
sigh. 

**  I  know-how  it  is,  Beresford — I  can  see  it  all ;  she  thinks  I 
am  a  fool ;  and  I  may  have  been  one,  in  the  life  I  have  led,  but 
not  in  that  way/'  Dick  exclaimed,  his  face  flushing  very  red. 
*^  She  is  a  selfish  old  manoeuverer..  She  hasn't  got  a  penny  in 
the  world,  except  a  small  annuity  that  was  bought  when  her  hus- 
band died  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  I  liked  Lucy,  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  I  should  be  a  good  match  for  her  daughter — ^as  good,  at 
least,  with  my  situation,  as  any  she  was  likely  to  achieve ;  that  I 
would  do  capitally  as  a  sort  of  provider  for  both  of  them  So  she  so 
settled  it.  God  knows,  Beresford^  that  I  love  Lucy  fondly  enough 
now ;  but  upon  my  honour,  at  first,  I  believe  I  had  little  to  do  with 
the  love-making." 

On  the  whole,  Arthur  Beresford  was  reduced  to  confess 
that  his  friend's  matrimonial  prospects,  however  near  they  might 
be,  were  somewhat  clouded.  He  was  fain  to  remember  that 
Haud  Linden's  mamma  was  not  a  widow,  and  that  Maud  was  not 
her  only  child.  On  the  contrary,  Master  Jack  Linden  was  as 
thorough  an  English  boy  as  could  be  found  in  the  Blue  Coat  School, 
or  Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  was  being  educated. 

Master  Jack  used  frequently  to  pay  visits  to  his  uncle.  Dr.  Lee, 
and  here  Arthur  formed  that  young  gentleman's  acquaintance. 
Very  staunch  comrades  did  these  two  become ;  for  the  reason,  I 
doubt  not  so  far  as  Arthur  was  concerned,  that  Jack  was  blessed 
by  Providence  with  a  sister.  But  as  our  hero  learnt  from  the  boy 
certain  particulars  important  to  this  history,  we  will  begin  a  new 
page  to  relate  them. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  FfifENDLT  WARNING. 

If  pretty  women  bring  trouble  to  the  other  sex — and  Talleyrand, 

(/«5  know,  held  it  as  an  axiom  that  they  were  the  root  of  all  trouble^ 

<x>  brothers,  at  lea^t,  they  must  be  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  good. 

Jack  Linden  had  a  pretty  sister,  and  he  experienced  the  benefit  of 

the  fact  in  ways  that  were  manifold. 

Supposing  Maud  Linden  had  ben  the  sister  of  another  fellow, 

irhat  chance  then  would  poor  Jack,  in  his  blue  ^own  and  yellow 

Btockings,  have  had  of  orainiug  the  inestimable  affection  of  Arthur 

fieresiord  ? 

As  it  was,  Arthur  and   he,  notwithstanding  a  disparity  in  their 

ftges  of   eight  years  or  so,  struck  up  a  mutual  friendship  at  once 

aad  many  a  halt-crown  tip  found  its  way  out  of  Arthur's  pocket 

into  Jack's,  in  consequence.    Jack  used  to  be  treated  to  the  pit  of 

Drury  Lane  as  often,  almost,  as  the  rules  of  Newgate  Street  would 

P^f  xnit,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  saw  him  and  his  yellow- stockings 

*^  Sydenham  on  many  a  Saturday  afternoon. 

**  My  friend  Beresford,"  was  pretty  well  known  in  the  quadrangle 

of  Christ  Church  Hospital,  I  think  ;  and  more  than  one  bateheaded 

youngster  wished  that  he  had  a  friend  Beresford  of  his  own.       But 

^^Uf  you  see,  every  boy   may  wear  a  blue  gown,  and  yet  cannot 

possess  a  sister  Maud.  Happy  was  Arthur  when  he  could  cunningly 

1^^  Jack  to  converse  about  bis  sister.      But  Jack  did  not  particu- 

^ly  care  to  talk  about  that  lady.     He  would  sometimes  mention 

her  and  her  doing.^  in  a  prosaic  sort  of  way,  but  it  never  troubled 

Jack  much  what  such    uninteresting  beings  as  girls  and  women 

iJ^ightdo,  nor  did  it,  that  anybody  else  with  a  properly  balanced 

nund  would  be  interested  in  such  thioL'S.      Cricket,  now,  if  you 

please,  and  who  was  the  captain  of  the  Harrow  Eleven,  or  the  best 

uatsman  that  Eton  possessed  ;  who  were  the  stroke  and  bow  of 

Cambridi^e,  and  the  coxswain  and  No.  3  of  the  Oxford  crew ;  who 

^48  likely  to  be  Grecian  at  Christ  Church, — on  such  subjects  as 

^W  he  could  and  would  chatter  till  poor  Arthur's  head  ached  ; 

l^Qt  girls,  and  knitting:  and  crochet,  none  of  that  stuff  for  Jack,  if  he 

^uld  help  it.     I  don't  believe  Jack  half  appreciated  the  advantages 

lie  possessed,  or  many  a  half-crown  tip  might  have  grown  to  a  five 

■tilling  one. 

One  precious  advantage  to  A.rthur  Beresford,  however,  was  the 

^e  of  his   devotion  to  Jack.     Jack  invited  his  friend  to  spend  a 

^eek  of  his  holidays  down  at  Hamley,  where  was  situated  Jack's 
borne. 

"  You  get  a  week's  leave  at  Midsummer^  Beresford/'  saidj 
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youth  in  yellow  stockings,  as  he  munched  an  apple  which  Arthur 
had  bought  for  him,  '*  I  shall  have  my  holidays  at  Midsummer,  you 
know.  There  are  some  proper  fellows  in  the  Hamley  Cricket  Club^ 
and  it  will  be  jolly — won't  it  ?  '* 

Arthur  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  jolly,  and 
that  he  would  be  delighted  to  spend  a  week  in  the  country  with 
his  dear  young  friend,  who  must  also  come  and  spend  a  week  with 
him,  at  Oakhurst,  and  hear  the  glorious  yarns  of  sea-adventure, 
with  which,  doubtless,  the  captain  would  regale  him. 

''  Most  likely  you'll  meet  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  if  you  come  to 
my  home,"  said  Jack,  wiping  his  mouth,  as  the  last  portion  of 
apple  disappeared.  . ''  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  fellow  he  is ; 
and  whether  he  goes  in  for  cricket  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I 
hear  he  is  going  to  come  to  our  house,  you  know,  on  a  visit/' 

"  Oh,  indeed!"  said  Arthur,  already  not  feeling  well  disposed 
towards  the  knight  or  baronet,  whichever  he  might  be.  **  Who  is 
Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  V 

"  Haven't  I  told  you  1  He's  the  fellow  who  is  going  to  marry 
my  sister." 

**  To  marry  your  sister  ?" 

''  My  sister,  Maud.  Tou've  seen  my  sister  Maud,  haven't  you, 
Beresfoid?" 

Beresford,  with  a  sinking  heart,  replied  that  he  had  seen  her. 
The  visit  to  Hamley  had  lost  its  charm ;  and  he  almost  came  to 
the  conclusion,  then  and  there,  that  Hamley  or  Maud  should 
never  see  him. 

This  Damon  and  Pythias  had  been  on  one  of  their  excursions, 
and  were  now  leisurely  walking  back  towards  Newgate  Street. 
After  receiving  this  unexpected  blow,  Arthur  Beresford  walked 
along  in  silence,  abstractedly  staring  at  bis  toes. 

'*  Did  you  say  that  your  sister  had  never  seen  this  gentleman  ?'* 
he  demanded,  steadying  his  voice  as  best  he  could. 

'*  Not  that  I  know  of— at  least  not  since  she's  been  grown  up. 
Pve  never  seen  him." 

_  "  But,  Jack,  does  it  not  seem  wrong  that  a  girl  should  marry 
a  man  she  has  never  seen  ?  I  suppose  it  must  be  this  fellow's 
title — though  I  should  not  have  believed  your  sister  was  ambi- 
tious. She  cannot  love  him — how  can  she  ? — if  she  has  never  seen 
him." 

*'  It  does  seem  rather  queer,  doesn't  it,  Beresford  ?  But  there's 
a  will  or  something;  and  if  Maud  doesn't  marry  Sir  Jasper,  you 
know,  the  money  goes  to  somebody  else — that's  how  it  is." 

''  Should  you,  Jack,  like  to  marry  a  lady  whom  you  had  never 
seen,  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune  ?"  said  Arthur,  with  assumed 
play&lness. 
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"Blest  if  I  knows!"  answered  Jack,  cogitatively.  "Don't 
tMnk  T  should — it  would  be  awfully  jolly,  though,  to  have  a  lot  of 
money, — ^wouldn't  it?  /don't  want  to  get  married  ;  I  don't  care 
aboat  girls,— they're  such  puling  things ;  they  cant  play  at  any- 
^'^"^r*  fellow  cares  about ;  and  if  you  just  hit  'em  on  the  head 
they  begin  to  cry !     Bah !" 

Happy  youth  !  0  Jack !  thyThythias^almost  envied  Jthee  thy 
heart's  freedom !  He  was  in  torture ;  such  torture,  sleep  scarcely 
visited  his  heavy  pillow  that  night.  Nevertheless,  before  morning 
he  had  resolved  that  his  projected  visit  to  Hamley  should  still  be 
paicl.  Why  should  he  tamely  submit  to  the  will  of  ajnoodle  of  a 
haronet,  and  that  baronet  an  old  one  ?  Why  should  he  stand  by, 
while  a  hope  remained  to  him^  and  calmly  see  a  saint-like  maid 
wcrificed  to  an  old  sinner  like  Sir  Joseph  t  That  Sir  Joseph  was 
an  old  sinner  Arthur  had  no  doubt  whatever,  though  how  he 
amved  at  that  conclusion  he  would  have  been  puzzled  to  say. 

Sir  Joseph  and  his  affairs  were  frequently  mentioned  after 
the  conversation  recorded  above.  Arthur  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  learned  the  details  of  the  alleged  testamentary  decrees 
which  bound  Maud  to  marry  the  baronet ;  but  Jack  was  utterly 
^uttble  to  supply  any  definite  information  as  to  these  particulars. 

Arthur  Beresford  was  aware  that  Mr.  Baxter  might  have  told 
hini  a  good  deal  of  these  matters,  but  the  young  fellow,  very 
J^turally,  had  neither  effrontery  nor  inclination  to  ask  them.  For 
here  it  may  be  observed  that,  although  Mr.  Baxter,  since  his  official 
<XMmection  with  the  Livery  Company,  had^practically  relinquished 
pnvate  practice,  he  still  kept  chambers  and  an  old  clerk  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  continued  the  legal  adviser  of  a  special  few,  who  were  both 
<^t8  and  personal  friends,  and  amongst  these  might  be  enume. 
'^ted  Dr.  Lee  and  the  Lindens. 

Before,*  however,  the  projected  visit  to  Hamley  was  made, 
Arthur  had  learned j,' from  the  lips  of  Mr.^Baxter^  much  that  he 
wanted  to  know ;  and  as  is  frequently^  the*  case,  much  which, 
having  learned,  he  heartily  wished  he  did  not  know.  The  state- 
Bwnt  (was  a' voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Baxter,  and  how  it 
Cttne  to  be  made  the  young  man  never  knew ;  but  we,  who,  in 
i^pid  to  ibis  history,  are  supposed  to  know  everything,  can  pro- 
^y  ferm  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  worthy  lawyer  made  it  as 
*  Warning  to  the  young  fellow,  to  abandon  any  romantic  ideas  in 
^^^  to  Maud  Linden. 

^  One  morning,  in  the  latter  part  of  spring,  and  after  Arthur  had 
obtamed^leave  from  the  Court  of  Assistants  to  take  his  holidays  in 
the  coarse  of  the  ensuing  month,  Mr.  Baxter  had  occasion  to  go 
into  the  outer  office  for  some  document  or  account-book  which  was 
is  die  possesuon  of  Beresford.    That  young  man  happened  to  b^ 
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absent  from  the  room  at  the  time,  and  so  Mr.  Baxter  went  over  to 
his  junior's  desk  to  try  and  find  the  article  he  required.  Sure 
enough  it  was  ready  to  hand,  just  inside  the  desk^  which  had  been 
left  unlocked,  and  there  also,  on  a  sheet  of  letter  papers,  was  a  head, 
roughly  sketched  in  pen  and  ink,  which  certainly  bore  some  resem- 
blance  to  Maud  Linden,  but  which  Mr.  Baxter  would  not  have 
identified  as  her  portrait  had  not  Arthur  Beresford  written  hei 
.Aame  a  dozen  times  around  it. 

Mr.  Baxter  took  this  sketch  in  his  hand,  inspected  it  for  s 
moment,  and  then,  with  a  good-humoured  smile  and  a  shake  ol 
the  head,  replaced  it  as  he  had  found  it,  returning  with  the  account 
book  to  his  own  sanctum  sanctorum.  He  bad  guessed  the  state  oi 
his  young  friend's  hearty  and  believing  a  few  words  of  admonition, 
or  at  least  of  warning,  were  needful,  he  resolved  that  they  should  be 
given,  though  their  recipient  should  be  unaware  that  they  wen 
anything  more  than  casual  remarks,  without  special  significance 
to  himself. 

Accordingly,  one  afternoon,  just  before  the  holiday  had  arrived, 
Mr.  Baxter  was  giving  some  directions  as  to  a  draft  lease  of  some 
of  the  Company's  property  on  their  Moorfields  estate. 

**  By  the  bye,  Beresford,  you  will  be  away  before  next  Thursday," 
he  said. 

''The  day  after  to-morrow,  sir,  my  leave  begins." 

"  True.  Let's  see,  you  have  a  month,  haven't  you  ?  Well,  I 
hope  you'll  enjoy  the  change.  I  think  you  told  me  you  were 
going  to  spend  part  of  the  time  at  Hamley  ?" 

''About  a  fortnight,  I  believe,"  answered  Arthur,  with  an 
uncomfortAble  feeling  of  heat  in  the  face.  ''Jack  Linden,  the 
youth  at  the  Bluecoat-school  and  I  have  become  capital  friends, 
somehow ;  and,  in  fact,  Mrs.  Linden  has  incited  me  to  spend  a  part 
of  my  holidays  there  while  Jack  is  having  his  vacation." 

*'  You'll  find  them  very  nice  people,  I  have  no  doubt,'*  Mr. 
Baxter  replied.  ''  I  have  known  them  for  some  years.  Mr.  Linden 
is  an  invalid  and  very  old.  I  don't  suppose  you  will  see  much  of  him, 
but  Mrs.  Linden  is  a  very  nice  woman,  and  you'll  like  her.  Tom 
18  at  Edinburgh,  studying  medicine,  so  I  don't  expect  you  will  sec 
him  at  all ;  and  Maud,  you  know ;  you've  seen  her  at  her  uncle's— 
I  believe  ?    A  very  nice  girl  is  Maud." 

"  A  charming  girl,  sir,  I  think,"  returned  the  other,  mow 
enthusiasm  manifesting  itself  than  perhaps  he  was  aware  of. 

**  So  she  is,  Beresford — a  very  charming  girl — a  girl  that  is  sure 
to  have  many  admirers.  If  I  was  twenty  years  yoimger  and  hadn't 
a  wife,  I  dare  say  I  should  be  in  love  with  her  myself;  but  it  is  nc 
use  for  any  of  them,  Beresford — she  is  already,  to  all  intents  and 
purposesi  betrothed/' 
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Then  Mr.  Baxter  became  very  busy  turning  over  his  documents 
and  papers,  in  order  that  he  might  not  unnecessarily  confuse  his 
young  friend  by  looking  at  his  face. 

Arthur's  presence  of  mind,  however,  had  not  forsaken  him  quite. 

'*  To  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  sir,  you  mean?"  he  remarked, 
quietly. 

"Yes;  you  have  heard  of  the  arrangement,  then,  it  appears  ?" 
said  the  lawyer,  looking  surprised. 

**Not  of  any  precise  arrangement.  I  have  heard  from  Jack 
that  he  believed  Miss  Lindon  was  engaged  to  Sir  Jasper,  whom, 
however,  she  had  never  seen ;  and  that  some  mysterious  monetary 
reasons  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  projected  marriaga" 

*' Just  so.     It  is  a  very  romantic  affair,  and  as  it  is  no  secret, 

I  may  as  well  tell  you  how  it  arises.     It  appears,  that  Maud  Linden 

aiid  Sir  Jasper  are  first  cousins — Maud's  mother  being  a  younger 

lister  of  Sir  Jasper's  mother,  and  these  two  ladies  had  an  elder 

sister,  who  was   wealthy,  eccentric,   and  unmarried.     With  this 

oU  lady,  Jane  Woodford  by  name,  Maud  was  an  especial  favourite ; 

the  baronet,   to  whom  she  had  once   shown  a  preference,  being 

apparently  in  disgrace  on  account  of  the  wild  and  reckless  life  he 

had  led  from  his  youth  upwards.     The  general  opinion  then  was 

that  Maud  would   inherit   the    whole   of   the   aunt's  property, 

amounting  to  about  forty  thousand  pounds,  for  Miss  Woodford  would 

often  stroke  the  girl^s  hair,  and  tell  her  that  she  should  be  a  lady 

and  keep  her  own  carriage  some  day,  and  generally  showing  her 

especial  affection.     These  assurances  on  the  aunt's  part  seem  to 

have  had  a  latent   meaning  scarcely   suspected   at  the  time — 

whether  the  old  lady  had  an  ambition  that  Maud  should  really 

I^Mme  a  lady  of  title,  or  whether  there  was  still  a  lurking  fond- 

M8  for  her  scapegrace  nephew,  and  that  she  thought  a  marriage 

with  a  pretty  and  virtuous  girl,  like  Maud,  would  be  the  means  of 

n&nnation  to  the  middle-aged  scamp. 

''What  an  infernal  scheme  I"  ejaculated  Arthur,  stamping  his 

fcot  angrily. 

So  it  was-~at  least,  it  was  scarcely  a  fair  proceeding  towards  the 
giri/'  Mr.  Baxter  continued.  **  However,  this  may  have  been,  when 
the  old  lady  died,  some  three  or  four  |  years  since,  she  left  a 
Kmiewhat  singular  will,  in  which,  after  making  several  important 
hequests,  she  declared  her  desire  that  her  property  and  the 
Wnetcy  in  the  family — of  which  being  of  obscure  parentage 
l^^nelf  she  was  always  proud — should  go  together.  She  therefore 
Iwqueathed  the  bulk  of  her  fortune  to  her  niece,  Maud  Linden, 
on  condition  that  she  should  marry  her  cousin.  Sir  Jasper,  on  or 
l«fcre  her  twenty-first  birthday,  providiui^  the  gentleman  should 
be  willing  to  carry  out  such  arrangement.    Should  he  not  do  so 
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by  the  time  Maud  came  of  age^  the  property  was  to  be  hen 
absolutely.  Should  they  marry^  the  whole  of  the  money,  ezcepi 
about  ten  thousand  pounds,  of  which  Sir  Jasper  would  acquire 
control,  was  to  be  settled  on  Maud  and  her  issue.  On  the  othei 
hand,  should  the  baronet  be  willing  to  fulfil  his  part  of  th< 
arrangement,  and  Maud  decline  the  honour  of  his  hand — ii 
this  case  Miss  Woodford  would  mark  her  displeasure  and  indig 
nation  by  cutting  her  niece  off  with  one  shilling  of  the  coin 
age  of  the  realm  only.  And  under  these  circumstances  Sr 
Jasper  would  suffer  also,  for  he  would  not  only  lose  his  bride 
but  he  would  have  to  content  himself  with  a  legacy  of  fiv 
thousand  pounds,  which  sum  the  testatrix — expressing  he 
belief  that  if  her  dear  nephew  did  not  marry  and  settle  .down 
he  would  certainly  go  to  the  devil  with  all  speed — declared  tha 
was  quite  sufficient  of  her  money  to  help  him  on  the  way 
The  remainder  of  her  property  would  then  be  applied  to  th< 
formation  of  a  missionary  society  for  the  conversion  of  the  Soutb 
Africans  and  the  colonists  of  the  Cape. 

**  An  infamous  old  wretch  1"  ejaculated  Arthur  fiercely  betweei 
his  teeth. 

*'  Perhaps  she  was,"  returned  his  friend  with  a  grim  smile.  "Al 
all  events,  we  must  admit  that  if  her  scheme  for  this  unholy  marriage 
fails,  she  has  done  her  best  for  the  spiritual  preservation  of  Afiricao 
souls." 

^'  There  is  no  chance  of  that,^'  Arthur  replied,  unable  to  conceal 
his  anger.  '^  The  old  beldame  has  taken  good  care  that  her  wicked 
desires  will  be  carried  out.  She  has  made  it,  above  all  things,  the 
interest  of  this  baronet,  the  used-up  old  rou^,  to  marry  the  pooi 
girl,  and  she,  angel  as  she  is,  cannot  be  expected  to  choose  beggar} 
when  wealth  and  a  title  are  offered  her  on  the  one  hand,  and 
beggary  on  the  other." 

'-It  is  scarcely  likely  she  should  do  so,  for  her  father  is  a 
permanent  invalid  and  her  family  are  comparatively  poor.  And  so. 
my  dear  boy,"  added  the  lawyer  with  a  kind  smile,  '*  as  you  arc 
going  amongst  them,  I  have  deemed  it  right  to  acquaint  you  witt 
these  facts,  in  order  that,  as  Maud  is  a  very  charming  girl,  you 
may  not  be  guilty  of  the  imprudence  of  losing  your  heart." 

Arthur  blushed  deeply. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Baxter,"  he  replied  with  a  bitter  laugh,  ^ 
will  not  fail  to  remember  that  it  is  my  duty  to  avoid  falling  ir 
We  with  a  girl  who  is  betrothed  to  a  baronet,  even  though  shi 
has  never  seen  him.'' 

"  And  remember,  my  dear  boy,  also,  that  if  it  is  your  duty  not 
to  £Edl  in  love  with  her,  it  is  still  more  so  to  guard  against  doing 
anything  which  may  cause  her  to  CaU  in  love  with  you." 
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'^Now^  that,  &ir,  is  more  than  I  can  promise/'  returned  the 
young  fellow,  in  the  same  bitter,  mocking  tone.  *'  I  am  so  hand- 
some, you  see,  that  the  young  lady  is  sure  to  do  that.     Shall  I  cut 

off  my  nose,  or  gouge  out  my  eyes " 

*^No,  my  dear  boy,"  interrupted  the  other  smiling, "  your 
tongue  is  what  I  fear  the  most.  Keep  that  silent,  and  when  you 
come  back,  I  hope  I  may  have  some  news  to  tell  on  a  subject  you 
have  much  at  heart.  I  have  not  been  idle,  and  I  think  I  am  on 
thieve  of  hearing  somewhat  of  your  heritage." 


CHAPTER  X. 

AN  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  EAST. 

The  gentleman  who  sat  daily  from  ten  till  six  o'clock  in  Mr. 
Baxter's  chambers,  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  well  known  to  that  gen- 
tlman's  clients  as  Mr.  Styles ;  and  it  was  a  fact,  understood  and 
fooognised  by  all,  that  though  Mr.  Styles  might  not  be  much  of  a 
^wyer,  whatever  was  professionally  entrusted  to  him  was  as 
though  it  had  been  communicated  to  his  principal  himself.  Many 
persons  supposed  that  the  chubby-faced  little  gentleman  in  spec- 
tacles was  Mr.  Baxter,  and  addressed  him  by  that  name  ;  in  which 
<^  Mr.  Styles  would  mildly  close  his  eyes  and  smile,  well  pleased 
at  the  error  which  he  was  unwilling  to  contradict.  To  the  well- 
urformed,  however,  he  was  Mr.  Styles,  and  Mr.  Baxter's  con- 
fi<Jential  man,  who  for  thirty-five  shillings  a  week  had  faithfully 
wrved  his  master  for  nearly  as  many  years  :  in  which  capacity  he 
was  equally  respected  and  liked  :  respected  because  he  was  known 
to  be  thoroughly  faithful  and  honesty  and  liked  because  he  was 
kindly  and  obliging  ;  who  would  by  no  means  object  to  accept  a 
glass  of  ale  if  a  good-natured  client  invited  him ;  would  fetch 
and  carry  for  anyone  who  asked  him  civilly,  and  maybe  used 
a  little  adroit  flattery  in  the  asking ;  and  would  be  generally 
mtich  imposed  upon^  as  such  good-natured,  harmless  creatures 
often  are. 

The  very  night  upon|which  Arthur  Beresford  journeyed,  in 
company  with  his  yellow-stockinged  friend  Jack  Linden,  to 
Hamley,  Mr.  Styles  was  employed  upon  a  confidential  mission  in 
^  object  of  which  our  hero  was  deeply  concerned. 

When  Mr.  Baxter  had  assured  Beresford  that  he  had  not  been 
idle  in  his  interests,  he  spoke  the  truth ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Kr.  Styles  had  not  been  idle  either.  The  present  expedition  of 
tbe  latter  gentleman  was  the  result  of  certain  inquiries  and  adver- 
tit^ents,  which  led  him  to  anticipate  that  he  was  at  length  on 
Ae  eve  of  a  discoveryi  and  which  involved  a^journey  to  the  far— • 
&r  East  End, 
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On  the  afternoon  in  question,  then,  Mr.  Styles  left  his  office 
somewhat  before  his  usual  time ;  and  having  refreshed  himself  at 
a  modest  coffee-house  near  Chancery  Lane,  set  out  on  his  expedi- 
tion on  foot.  On  foot !  for  though  the  journey  was  a  long  one, 
and,  doubtless,  Mr.  Styles  would  charge  his  'bus-fare  to  the  office 
accounts^  gentlemen,  with  five-and-thirty  shilling  incomes  must 
be  economical,  and  turn  a  few  pence  honestly  when  they  can. 

It  was  a  hot,  close  afternoon,  or  rather  evening,  in  June,  and 
the  busy  streets  were  crowded  and  dusty,  as  the  little  man  trotted 
along  Fleet  Street,  past  St.  Paul's,  Cheapside ;  not  stopping  by 
the  Bank,  but  pressing  on  along  Leadenhall  Street,  and  Aldgate, 
till  he  arrived  at  Whitechapel  Church. 

Here  he  paused  a  moment,  looked  about  him,  and  having 
satisfied  himself  that  his  bearings  were  correct,  trotted  across  the 
road,  down  some  streets  to  the  right ;  and  by-and-bye  found  himself 
in  the  Commercial  Road,  which — in  conjunction  with  the  East  India 
Hoad,  as  everyone  who  has  traversed  them  find — ^is  simply  endless. 

Still  further  to  the  East  and  further  to  the  right,  towards  the 
river  side,  amongst  narrow  streets  in  which  barrel-organs  played 
and  dirty  children  and  dirtier  grown  girls  were  dancing  ;  in  which 
little  boys  played  peg-top  and  swore  loud-sounding  oaths  in  childish 
voices ;  in  which  other  little  boys  essayed  firuitlessly  to  fly  their  kites 
fruitlessly,  because  there  is  no  kite-fiying  atmosphere  in  Batcliffe, 
only  thick,  unwholesome  air,  laden  with  dirt  and  smelling  of  tar 
and  beer ;  through  foul-smelling  courts,  where  unwashed,  unkempt 
women  stood  at  open  doors,  and  quarrelled,  and  fought,  and  swore, 
into  a  street  somewhat  wider,  but  still  where  women  and  young 
girls,  bonnetless  and  drunken,  with  foolish  sailors  eaptive  and  in 
tow,  sang  boisterous  and  obscene  songs— -in  Ratcliffe  Highway,  in 
short. 

Before  a  small  public  house  at  the  comer  of  a  street  Mr.  Styles 
came  to  a  standstill.  He  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  before  he  left  the  office  he  had  found  the  number  in 
the  Highway  of  the  "Three  Jolly  Sailors,'*  and  here  it  was  he 
baited. 

The  place  deserved  its  name  ;  at  the  bar  were  sailors  enough^ 
and  jolly  enough — too  jolly,  poor  fellows,  in  fact.  In  the  tap. 
room  were  a  crowd  of  shouting  seamen,  each  anxious  to  see  how 
quickly  he  could  spend  the  wages  he  had  just  received,  and  the 
shrill  voices  of  women  anxious  to  help  him.  Were  they  singing 
or  dancing  ?  Mr.  Styles  did  not  know,  but  he  saw  three  negro 
minstrels,  whose  banjo  and  tambourine  contributed  to  swell  the 
din. 

Into  the  noisy  throng  Mr.  Styles  pushed  his  way,  one  of  the 
sailors  good-naturedly  m;\king  room  for  the  *'  gent  '^  to  pass,  and 
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one  of  the  women  calling  him  **  ducky,"  and  asking  him  if  ho 
wasn't  going  to  **  treat  them  to  something  hot/'  which  question 
Mr.  Styles  heeded  not,  nor  the  loud  lauorhtor  and  jokes  which, 
he  was  quite  conscious,  were  at  his  expense. 

At  the  counter  he  searched  in  his  pocket-book,  out  of  which 
he  selected  a  slip  of  note-paper.  Referring  to  this  he  politely 
inquired  of  the  barmaid  if  the  landlord  was  at  home,  propitiate 
ing  the  somewhat  stern  damsel  by  requesting  to  be  supplied 
with  a  glass  of  ale. 

**The  guv'nor  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  sir — he's  just  gone 
into  the  tap-room,  to  stop  that  row,^'  the  barmaid  courteously 
replied. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  then  I'll  wait,"  returned  Mr.  Styles^ 
ogling  the  lady ;  "  and  here's  my  love  to  you,  dear." 

To  which  compliment  the  lady  laughed,  told  him  to  "  get 
along,"  and  proceeded  to  wipe  her  glasses  and  draw  her  beer  for 
the  company,  not  offended  by  the  liberty  in  the  least. 

Soon  the  landlord  returned  to  the  bar,  a  powerful,  thick-set 
Qiftn,  looking  rather  hot  and  savage,  doubtless  from  his  late  exertions 
to  quell  the  too  boistrous  hilarity  of  his  customers.  The  barmaid 
said  something  to  him,  and  then,  wiping  his  big  hands  on  his  apron, 
advanced  to  Mr.  Styles. 

'*  You  were  wishing  to  speak  to  me,  sir?"  he  said,  politely. 
His  voice  was  husky,  but  his  face  having  now  lost  its  angry  look, 
was  round  and  frank  and  rosy,  like  the  sailors  who  were  dancing 
"1  the  next  room. 

**Mr.  Windlass,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Styles,  bowing. 

**Jack  Windlass,  sir,  at  your  service,"  was  the  reply. 

''Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Windlass,  you  were  an  officer  on  board 
the  barque,  '  Sprite,'  which  traded  between  London  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ?" 

"Quite  right,  sir  ;  I  was  second  mate." 

''You  doubtless,  then,  remember  your  comrade,  Mr.  Beres- 
ford?" 

"Jack  Beresfordi  Egad!  I  think  I  do,  rather!"  replied  Mr. 
Windlass,  slapping  his  thigh  in  ecstasy  at  the  mention  of  his 
a&cient  comrade's  name. 

Then  Mr.  Styles  adverted  to  the  scene,  in  which  the  two  sailors 
suddenly  found  themselves  unexpectedly  in  the  possession  of  a 
l>ahy,  of  which  baby  Mr.  Beresford  subsequently  purchased  his 
comrade's  share,  and  very  astonished  was  Jack  Windlass  at  learning 
that  this  baby  was  now  a  grown-up  man  ;  though,  seeing  that  three 
^  twenty  years  had  passed  away,  it  would  have  been  more  sur- 
pnsing  perhaps  if  it  had  remained  a  baby  still. 

Benoember  it  all  t  Egad,  he  should  think  he  did,  and  Mr.  Stylos 
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was  to  make  no  blooming  error  about  that.    Mr.  Windlass  would 
like  to  have  a  yarn   with  Tom  B3re3ford,  for  all    that.     Yes,  of 
course,  he  could  tell  him  the  name  of  the  young  woman  ,who 
shuffled  the  youngster  on  them  ;  it  was  Susan  Jones,  and  how  he 
came  to  know  Susan  Jones  was  that  both   he  and  Susan  were 
born  in  Sheerness.     There  mic^ht  have  been  a  little  bit  of  '^  smita- 
tion  "   between  him  and  Susan  once.      He  didn't  say  there  was, 
and  he  didn't  say  there  wasn't ;  perhaps  they  did  "  keep  company  *' 
for  a  little  time ;  but  then  Sue  went  to  service  and  he  went  to 
sea,  and  so  they  did  not  see  any  more  of  each  other  for  years^not, 
in  fact,  till  he  met  her  down  at  the  East-end,  and  then  she  availed 
herself  of  their  former  acquaintanceship  to  supply  him  and  Tom 
Beresford,  as  the  gent  knew,  with  that  there  baby.      Seen  her 
since  ?  bless  you,  yes.     Sue  was  married  and  had  a  good  strapping 
wench  of  a  girl  for  her  daughter,  when  he  saw  her  last,  some  three 
or  four  years  ago.     She  was  living  in  these  parts ;  Mr.  Windlass 
could  tell  the  gent  the  address,  but  had  quite  forgot  the  name  of  the 
party  who  had  become  her  good  man ;  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Windlass 
didn't  know  that  he  could  tell  the  gentleman  any  more,  though  he 
would  be  glad  to  do  so  if  he  could,  for  Tom  Beresford's  sake 

Noting  in  his  pocket-book  the  address  of  the  whilom  Susan 
Jones,  and  thanking  his  obliging  informant,  Mr.  Styles,  quitted  the 
"ijThree  Jolly  Sailors  ;"  and  now  turning  to  the  left.,  bent  his  steps 
northwards,  crossing  the  Commercial  Road,  and  at  length  emerged 
into  a  series  of  small  squares  and  streets  which  lie  off  the  White- 
chapel  Road. 

The  street  of  which  he  was  in  quest  appeared  to  be  a  long  one, 
stretching,  in  fact,  from  the  Commercial  to  the  Mile-End  Roads. 
The  houses  were  all  small  ones,  having  but  three  windows — one  by 
the  door  and  two  on  the  first  and  only  floor  ;  and  in  most  of  these 
parlour  windows  was  either  a  wire-blind,  a  book  of  fashions,  a 
bird-cage,  or  a  nettle-plant. 

At  the  door  of  one  of  these  lowly  habitations,  Mr.  Styles 
halted  and  knocked.  A  young  lady  in  curl-papers  answered  the 
summons ;  and  to  her  Mr.  Styles  made  known  the  object  of  his 
visit  as  best  he  could ;  though  even  he,  adroit  as  he  was,  found 
this  difficult,  as  he  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  lady,  her  husband, 
or  daughter,  of  whom  he  was  in  search. 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  sure  it  can't  be  here,"  the  young  lady  in  curl- 
papers had  replied,  when  he  had  finished  his  tale;  '*  because 
there's  only  mother  and  me  and  the  lodger  upstairs,  who  live  in 
the  house ;  and  the  lodger  is  a  gentleman  who  is  a  cripple^  who 
has  never  been  married  at  all ;  and  father  has  been  dead  these  six 
years.  But  if  you'll  step  into  the  passage  I'll  call  mother — perhaps 
she  may  know." 
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So  ^*  mother  "  was  called,  whereupon  poor  Mr.  Styles  had  to 
recapitulate  his  story  afresh.  The  elder  lady  shook  her  head  and 
didn't  know,  she  was  sure,  and  then  the  younger  one  appeared  to 
be  struck  with  a  sudden  thought.  An  animated  contest  between 
the-  two  ladies  then  ensued ;  which  Mr.  Styles  could  not  compre- 
hend, for  they  talked  so  rapidly,  and  contradicted  each  other  so 
much,  that  it  sounded  to  him  in  this  wise.  ''  La^  mother !  don't 
you  remember/' — **  No,  my  dear,  she  died," — "  No,  Tm  positive 
be  died,  and  not  she ;  and  she  had  a  daughter,  don't  you  know  t"-^ 
''Dear  me,  yes,  Louisa;  so  it  was." 

The  ladies  came  to  an  agreement  at  last,  and  then  Mr.  Styles 
iearnt  the    following  facts.      There  was,  indeed,  an  elderly  lady 
whose  good  man  followed  the  sea,  who  had  a  daughter,  who  had 
iiVed  in  that  house  before  his  informants  came,  four  years  pre- 
viously, and  who  in  every  respect  seemed  to  answer  the  descrip. 
tions  of  the  persons  he  sought.     But  the  good  man  had  died,  which 
Wfiui  the  cause  of  the  ladies  giving  up  the  house ;  and  they  couldn't, 
if    Jlr.  Styles  were  to  kill  them,  remember  the  parties'  names, 
yet  mention  any  portion  of  the  wide  world  to  which  they  had 


Thus  in  his  search  to  discover  the  female  who  could,  of  all 
hixxnan  beings,  most  probably  throw  light  on  our  hero's  parentage, 
^^c  Mr.  Styles  utterly  foiled  and  frustrated.  So,  conscious  of 
having  accomplished  all  that  mortal  man  could  do  ;  the  little  gen- 
tloxnan  thanked  the  ladies,  blew  his  nose,  and  trotted  westward 
to  Ids  home. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  FIB8T  XV£NINa  AT  HAMLET. 

Whilst  these  successful  exertions  were  being  made  on  our 
"^^lo's  behalf,  that  young  gentleman,  with  his  friend  Jack  LindeUi 
^Qie  enjoying  themselves,  as  best  they  might,  at  Hamley. 

Hamley  itself  was  a  quaint  and  ancient  little  village,  of  which 

^^'^y  may  be  found  in  Kent,  possessing  one  street,  which  was 

H'piDpriately  though  somewhat  delusively  denominated  the  ^^  main 

*^t ;  delusively,  because  its  name  necessarily  implied  that  there 

^tttt  be  other  streets  which  were  not  main  streets,  the  truth  being 

^t  with    the  exception  of   the  main   street    proper  Hamley 

possessed  none  else.     There  were  a  few  "  lanes  "  and  ''  roads,"  it 

^  true,  but  these  either  served  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion  to  towns 

and  villages  more  important  than  Hamley,  or  were  merely  the 

ntSBos  of  ingress  and  ^ress  to  some  gentleman's  estate,  after  which 

tiiqr  wen  generally  named. 
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The  main  street  was  also  designated  by  ^the  villagers,  th« 
London  Road,  or  the  Ashford  Road,  according  to  which  branch  of 
it  was  intended.  In  the  main  street  were  situated  the  breweiy, 
the  ''  Literary  Institute/^  and  the  chapel  for  the  Methodist  New 
Connection,  the  church  being  half  a  mile  down  the  Ashford  Road, 
and  from  the  village  its  thin  tapering  spire  could  be  seen  peeping 
through  the  trees^  and  its  peal  of  bells  heard  pleasantly  of  a  Sunday 
morning. 

Midway  between  the  village  and  the  church  was  the  cottage 
where  the  family  of  the  Lindens  resided.  A  neat  little  residence, 
built  and  designed  by  Mr.  Linden  himself,  before  he  became  an 
invalid.  There  was  a  portico  with  Ionic  pillars  and  urns  of 
blooming  geraniums  before  the  doorway,  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  which,  stretching  right  through  to  the  grounds  at  the  back,  was 
the  drawing-room,  and  on  the  left  the  dining-room  and  the 
library.  A  well-kept  lawn  stretched  out  in  front,  in  which  were 
beds  of  standard  roses,  geraniums,  mignionette,  and  various  sweet- 
smelling  flowers,  which  made  the  air  fragrant.  These  were  cut  o£r 
from  the  house  by  a  wide  carriage  sweep,  from  the  two  rustic  gates 
which  gave  admission  from  the  road. 

At  the  back  was  an  extensive  flower-garden,  a  shrubbery  and 
a  croquet-lawn,  to  reach  which  from  the  drawing-room  you  passed 
through  a  conservatory,  where  both  Maud  and  her  mamma  spent 
no  small  portion  of  their  time,  tending  the  flowers  and  plants  with 
which  it  was  filled. 

Jack  was  in  the  highest  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  Igoing  home 
for  the  holidays,  and  at  the  welcome  which  awaited  him  and  his 
companion.  Arthur  Beresford  was  nervous  ;  he  felt  as  though  he 
were  treading  on  ground,  off  which  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  his  feet. 

The  welcome,  however,  that  was  given  to  him  was  fully  all 
that  he  could  expect  or  desire ;  Mrs.  Linden  met  him  in  the  halli 
and  assured  him  heartily,  how  glad  she  was  to  see  him,  that  she 
might  thank  him  for  ail  the  kindness  which  he  had  shown  to 
her  dear  boy.  Jack,  who  was  never  weary  of  extolling  his  friend 
Beresford,  in  the  letters  he  wrote  home.  Nor  had  Mrs.  Linden 
forgotten  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  she  and  all  hers  owed  to  Mr. 
Beresford  for  his  noble  and  heroic  conduct  in  risking  his  life  for  the 
safety  of  their  dear  Maud.  Forgotten  ?  No ;  nor  could  they  ever 
forget  that  debt,  as  she  declared,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  long 
as  they  might  live.  At  which  assurances  Arthur  Beresford  was 
mightily  pleased,  though  somewhat  covered  with  confusion,  as, 
indeed,  he  was  at  all  times^  at  the  UQtion  that  Maud  Linden  was 
under  any  obligation  to  him.  No  doubt  he  stammered  out  some 
pretty  sentences  proper  for  the  occasion,  but  he  was  glad  when  all 
these  personalities  were  done. 
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His  bat  was  soon  hung  up  in  the  hall^  and  his  small  portmanteau, 

along  with  Jack's  school- box,  conveyed  up  stairs  s  and  then,  when 

he  was  conducted  into  the  drawiDg-room,  he  began  anxiously  to 

wonder  where  Maud  could  be  all  this  time,  and  why  she  did  not 

join  her  greeting  to  her  mamma's ;  without  which,  indeed,  how 

nnsatisractory  was  the  welcome !     This  would-be  accorded  to  him 

presently  ;  for  Maud  was  just  then  upstairs,  most  likely  peeping 

into  her  looking-glass  to  ascertain  that  her  hair  was  straight,  or 

arranging  some  little  matter  which  doubtless  the  feminine  instinct 

can  apprehend,  previously  to  showing  herself  to  her  guest ;  and  I 

suspect  that  if  there  was  a  smarter  ribbon  on  her  bosom  or  a  special 

ooUar  round  her  neck,  it  was  in  honour  of  the  young  gentleman  to 

'Whom  she  owed  so  much  gratitude. 

Meanwhile,  Arthur  Beresford  was  entertained  by  his  kind  hostess 
stud  Jack. 

Mrs.  Linden  was  perhaps  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  having 
married  late  in  life  a  poor  surgeon,  who  had  struggled,  she  helping 
^im,  against  the  world  till  a  fair  practice  and  modest  competence 
had  come.  Then  with  increasing  work  came  broken  health,  and 
Mr.  Linden  was  a  confirmed  invalid  now,  in  his  own  room,  waiting 
for  death  to  come  by-and-bye,  but  having  the  knowledge  that  his 
wife  and  family  would  be  left  but  scantily  provided  for. 

In  all  her  troubles — and  they  had  been  more  than  her  most 

friendly  neighbours  knew — Mrs.  Linden  had  kept  a  cheerful  heart. 

Sven  DOW,  in  her  old  age  and  spectacles^  she  had  not  forgotten  her 

youth ;  and  if  needs  be,  that  harp  which  stood  in  the  corner,  or  the 

piano  which  was  now  called  Maud's^  could  yield  sweet  music  to  her 

^uch.     Jack,  her  last  born,  was  of  course,  his  mother's  favourite ; 

thotigh  Mrs.  Linden-  was  proud  of  her  oldest,  who  was  now  pre- 

P^g  at  Edinburgh  for  his  father's  profession,  and  of  her  only 

t^  llaud,  in  whose  life  the  elder  one  felt  to  live  again  those 

^ht  days  of  her  own  girlhood,  ere  she  had  become  a  wife. 

'*  A  lady  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Beresford,  is  staying  at  present 
with  my  daughter/'  Mrs.  Linden  said. 

''MisB  Baxter,  madam,  you  mean?"  suggested  Arthur,  remem- 
tiering  now  for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Baxter  had  told  him  he 
wocdd  meet  his  daughter,  Bella,  there. 

''Tesy  Miss  Bella  Baxter;  they  will  be  here  directly,  I 
•oppose." 

is  she  made  the  remark  there  was  a  rustling  of  dresses  in  the 
1^1  and  through  the  door  came  that  sweet  face  which  Arthur  so 
loved  to  see ;  while  the  sparkling  dark  eyes  of  Bella  shone  out  be* 
yond.  Maud's  usually  pale  cheek  was  suffused  with  heightened 
ooloor  as  she  extended  to  the  young  man  her  hand,  making  a  pretty 
ll^iUespeech  of  ten  words  or  so,  which  she  had  doubtless  carefully 
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prepared  beforehand,  as  a  proper  one  for  a  young  lady  to  make 
welcoming  a  gentleman  friend. 

What  Arthur  said  in  reply  signifies  not.  He  blushed  and 
stammered,  and  answered  something.  He,  too,  had  prepared  his 
little  speech,  but  at  the  critical  moment  could  not  recollect  a  word 
of  it  With  the  lively  Bella  Baxter  compliments  and  light  talk 
were  easy  enough.  She  could  gossip  and  laugh,  and  find  a  theme 
of  converse  for  all.  A  girl  like  Bella  is  a  blessing  to  society  at 
large. 

'*  We're  very  pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Beresford/'  that  young 
lady,  laughingly  said ;  "  and  Maud  and  I  have  arranged  that  if  you 
are  ambitious  to  rescue  any  more  young  ladies  from  runaway 
steeds^  whilst  you  remain  at  Hamley,  we  believe  we  can  gratify 
your  desires.  We  saw  the  ladies  and  the  carriage  this  afternoon- 
did  we  not,  Maud?" 

**  Bella,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?**  said  Maud. 

**  Who  are  the  ladies,  my  dear  V^  Mrs.  Linden  good  humouredly 
inquired. 

Maud  answered  her  mamma  something,  and  then  both  these 
ladies  laughed. 

*''Tis  true,"  continued  Bella,  gravely;  "that  the  ladies  are 
not  very  young,  nor  could  the  pony,  being  somewhat  ancient^  run 
away  with  them  very  quickly,  if  he  tried ;  but  still " 

'*0h  I  know  them  I"  interrupted  Jack,  hilariously;  '^they're 
the  two  ugly,  fat  old.maids,  who  wear  big-green  bonnets,  and  sit 
opposite  to  our  pew  at  church.  If  their  pony  runs  away  vdth 
them,  Beresford,  don't  you  stop  it,  that's  all.'' 

"Now,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Linden,  graciously,  **that  if  Mr. 
Beresford  saw  two  ugly  old  ladies  in  distress,  he  would  as  readily 
help  them  as  he  would  anybody  else." 

**  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Linden,  for  your  good  opinion,"  said  Arthur, 
laughing.  '*  I  hope  I  should  not  withhold  my  hand ;  but  I  confess 
that  when  I  have  the  happiness  and  privilege  of  manifesting  my 
prowess  that  v^ay,  I  prefer  to  aid  youth  and  beauty,  rather  than 
age  and  plain  looks." 

"  Then  I  will  never  venture  to  trust  myself  in  a  basket-chaise, 
Mr.  Beresford,  without  having  near  me  some  knight  more  gallant 
than  yourself  1 " 

*•  If  you  take  Maud  with  you,  Mrs.  Linden,"  said  the  incorri* 
gible  Bella,  **no  doubt  Mr.  Beresford  will  do  his  best  in  your 
b  ehalf. 

"Oh,  Belial  if  mamma  takes  your  sister  Clara,  you  know  it 
will  do  just  as  well,"  said  Maud,  blushing  a  still  deeper  colour  than 
before. 

It  is  possible  that  at  this  juncture  Mrs.  Linden  had  an  appre* 
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hension  that  she  had  not  acted  discreetly  when  she  invited  Mr, 
Beresford  as  a  visitor  to  her  house.  Darting  a  by  no  means 
approving  glance  at  Bella — for  which  that  damsel  cared  not  in  the 
least — she  asked  Maud  if  she  had  looked  in  her  father's  room,  to 
lee  how  he  was,  before  she  came  downstairs ;  and  so  turned  the 
current  of  conversation  into  a  less  dangerous  channel. 

Now,  Arthur  Beresford,  when  he  entered  that  house,  had  formed 
a  steadfast  resolution  to  act  up  to  the  admonition  of  Mr.  Baxter. 
He  would  watch  every  word  he  uttered,  so  that  Maud  should  not 
suspect  the  passsion  that  burned  within  his  breast.  Nay!  he 
would  utterly  root  up  and  destroy  that  passion  now  that  he  had 
learned  that  it  was  hopeless — he  was  fully  determined  as  to  that. 
Should  he  hang  his  harp  on  a  willow  tree  ?  Was  he  a  puling  boy  \ 
No  1  he  was  a  man,  and  would  act  a  man's  part.  Nevertheless, 
a  man's  part  is  somewhat  difficult  ofttimes  ;  and  Arthur  sighed  for 
the  freedom  of  heart  enjoyed  by  Jack. 

Influenced  by  these  good  resolutions,  Arthur  had  demanded  of 

itimself,  was  it  wise  that  he  should  enter  that  house  at  all  ?    Indi. 

iiAtion  had  answered, — Why  not  ?     Why  should  he  not  see  Maud 

once  more ;  now  that  the  conviction  was  brought  home  to  him 

^cit  she  could  not  possibly  be  his  ?     When  he  had  first  learned  to 

^"v^e  that  sweet,  soft  face,  had  he  not  the  belief  that  he  might  do 

without  compunction?   But  now  that  this  belief  was  destroyed— 

^  that  this  too  lovely  girl  was  doomed  to  become  the  bride  of 

««^t  hateful  baronet — would  not  disillusion  come  ?   When  a  certain 

*^^  perceived  that  the  grapes  were  beyond  his  reach,  did  he,  like 

^   oowardly  animal,  turn  taU,  and  flee  from  the  luscious  fruit  1     By 

i^o  means ;  he  looked  at  theai  calmly,  till  inclination  vanished  at 

^'^^  thought  how  sour  they  were ! 

By  the  time  tea  was  over— that  delightful  meal  at    which 

*^^ud  deftly  presided,  dispensing,  with  her  soft  white  hands,  the 

^^my  cup  that  soothes,  and,  with  her  eyes,  glances  and  smiles  that 

^^toxicate — Arthur  was  not  quite  convinced  that  the  grapes  were 

*^  very  sour,  try  to  think  so  how  he  would.     By  this  time  the 

yoliDg  ladies  had  their  bonnets  on,  and,  my  goodness !  such  captiv- 

^ting  bonnets  they  were  I  and  Arthur  and  Jack  were  escorting 

«em  for  an  evening  ramble  along  the  Ashford  Road.     Arthur 

^^waford's  wise  resolves  were  dispersed  as  thoroughly  as  I  suspect 

^ould  have  been  Reynard's  philosophy,  had  a   bunch  of   those 

Ogling  grapes  fallen  unexpectedly  into  his  upturned  muzzle. 

When  this  interesting  party  of  four  emerged  from  the  gates  of 
Vr.  Linden's  house,  the  two  ladies  went  first.  Jack  and  Arthur 
Allowing  them,  as  Mrs.  Linden  knew,  who  was  watching  them 
^ugh  her  spectacles  and  the  drawing.room  window.  Soon 
Mvenienoe  of  oonversation  caused  them  to  walk  four  abreasti  the 
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ladies  in  the  centre^  and  Jack  and  Arthur  on  either  side^  and  by- 
and-bye,  when  the  pathway  narrowed,  Jack  paired  off  with  Bella, 
and  Arthur  found  himself  with  Maud. 

Certainly  nothbg  was  spoken  by  Arthur  or  bis  fair  companion 
that  either  Mrs.  Linden  or  Sir  Jasper  could  have  objected  to  in  the 
least ;  but  if  the  latter  was  prone  to  jealousy,  doubtless  it  was 
better  for  his  own  sake  that  he  should  not  be  there.  Maud  was 
quiet,  almost  reserved,  as  she  walked  by  Arthur's  side,  her  faoe 
downcast,  and  her  voice  very  soft  and  low  when  she  replied  to  his 
remarks.  An  unwonted  tenderness  seemed  to  express  itself  in 
Arthur's  tones,  as  he^  honest  enough^  painfully  searched  for  topics 
of  conversation  that  should  not  be  hve^  the  theme  that  struggled 
for  utterance  from  his  heart,  but  which  he  manfully  kept  from  his 
lips. 

We  may  surmise  that  they  spoke  of  the  beauties  of  the 
country  around  them  ;  of  the  lark  that  warbled  at  a  dizzy  height 
above  yon  field  of  shooting  barley;  of  the  glorious  golden  sky 
where  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  Kentish  hills  ;  of  the  ruined 
abbey,  which  was  only  a  walking  distance  from  home,  where  the 
ghosts  of  ancient  monks  were  said  still  to  visit  on  moonlight 
nights ;  of  the  romantic  woods  and  scenery  near  Lord  Rochester's 
park,  where,  before  papa's  illness,  they  used  to  picnic  in  the 
summer  sometimes. 

''  Mamma  has  promised  that  we  shall  go  there  while  you  and 
Bella  are  here,"  said  Maud.  '*  We  had  a  little  pic-nic  party  there 
twice  last  year,  whilst  Clara  Baxter  was  staying  with  us  ;  but 
Bella  has  never  been.  It  is  a  pretty  place^  and  we  always  used  to 
enjoy  the  outing  immensely." 

**  So  we  shall  now,''  replied  Beresford,  gaily.  "  I  have  been 
to  the  place  once,  but  it  is  a  year  ago,  with  my  Uncle  Tom.  It  is 
very  kind  of  your  mamma  to  think  of  it." 

'*  A  gentleman  is  coming  here  in  a  day  or  two^  Sir  Jasper 
Estoourt.  He  is  my  cousin,  though  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I 
was  quite  a  little  girl ;  so  that  if  he  goes,  and  mamma  and  papa  is 
wall  enough^  which  I  fear  is  hardly  likely,  there  will  be  quite  a 
party  of  us." 

'*  I  have  heard  of  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  and  that  he  would 
probably  be  coming  here.  Jack  told  me  that,"  said  Arthur, 
looking  straight  beforehand  along  the  road.  No  longer  did  he 
anticipate  much  pleasure  from  that  picnic  which  he  had  at  first 
hailed  with  such  delight. 

Maud  raised  her  eyes  for  a  moment  to  his  face,  but  drooped 
{hem  again  inmiediately.  There  was  a  flush  upon  her  face  at  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  her  destined  husband ;  on  the  contrary^ 
whan  ^Arthur  gained  courage  enough  to  look  at  hery  it  was  almost 
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Sir  Jasper  was  not  referred  to  again  by  either  of  them.  In- 
deed, it  seemed  a  pity  that  he  had  been  mentioned  at  all.  Both  felt 
embarrassed, — Arthur  because  he  hated  the  name  of  the  baronet^ 
and  Maud  because  she  suspected,  with  a  strange  exultation  in  her 
hearty  that  he  did  so.  Possibly  she  almost  wished  that  Sir  Jasper 
was  not  coming  to  claim  her  hand. 

They  had  now  turned  homewards,  for  dusk  was  closing  in^  and 
the  rooks  had  ceased  their  monotonous  ''  cawing/'  and  retired  to 
the  shelter  of  their  respective  trees.  Arthur  and  Maud  were 
strangely  silent;  the  only  sounds  were  their  own  footsteps^  the 
rustle  of  the  girl's  dress,  and  the  laughter  of  Bella  Baxter  and  Jack, 
who  were  now  following  them  some  distance  in  the  rear. 

'*  Miss  Baxter  and  Jack  are  merry,"  Arthur  said,  for  the  sake 
of  saying  something. 

"They  are  quarrelling,  I  think,"  said  Maud. 

Quarrelling  or  not,  they  were  in  high  hilarity^  and  Bella  was 

boxing  Jack  on  the  ears.     So  they  waited  for  these  two  gay  ones 
to  rejoin  them. 

"I  have  got  the  most  impudent  knight  in  the  world,"  cried 
Bella,  breathless. 

*'She  is  teasing  me  about  my  yellow  legs,"  cried  Jack,  indig. 
nantly ; "  and  I  offered  to  lay  her  a  shilling  they  are  better  legs  than 
hers  I" 

''  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  proposal  ?"  said  Bella,  tossing  her 
head. 
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You  are  the  beraldy  as  we  think,  of  Spring, 
Proclaiming  that  her  retinue  is  nigh ; 

That  she,  herself,  has  spread  her  balmy  wing, 
And  will  be  with  us  bj-and-bye. 

Then,  tell  us,  why  this  sound  that  preludes  her, 
This  growling  of  the  rampant  days  of  war  ? 

Do  you  precede  some  bloody  harbin^r 
Whose  trump  we  long  have  heaid  afar  t 

Is  it  that  with  the  season  of  sweet  flowers^ 
A  demon  comes^  at  enmity  with  good, 

Who  will  baptise  her  bloom  with  fiery  showers  1 
And  bathe  her  blossoms  all  in  blood  ? 

"  Nay,"  but  perhaps  you  answer,  "you  are  wrong ; 

*'  It  is  no  demon  blears  the  vernal  sky. 
But  an  avenging  angel,  just  and  strong. 

With  scourge  for  Russian  perfidy." 

Matthew  Seton. 
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BY  LAUNCELOT  CROSa 
PART  VI. 

solleftbI. 

Jr  Was  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  tha 
22nd  August^  when  we  got  on  board  one  of  Skonvik's  small  steam 
jachts,  and  passed  over  to  Nyland,  where,  in  due  time,  we 
embarked  on  board  the  steamer,  **  Fanrik  StAl,  "which  runs  between 
Hernosand  and  Sollefte&.  Our  party  consisted  of  our  host  and 
™8tes8,  the  wiry,  lively  Trinculo,  our  host's  lieutenant,  Oloriana, 
^^  ourselves. 

Nyland  is  a  centre  for  the  river-steamers.  Large  sea-going 
0068  also  come  to  it  as  a  terminus;  but  the  shallowness  of  the 
^*ter  prevent  them  going  higher.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  from 
Heruosand.  SolIefte&  is  thirty  miles  higher  up  than  Nyland,  and 
^^^*^  only  be  reached  by  vessels  of  light  draught. 

The  place  is  a  mere  cluster  of  red  stores,  with  a  bank  and  a 
^l^graph  office.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  many  avocations  are 
^''^wded  together,  whilst  the  wants  of  the  village  are  so  small. 
**^t,  indeed,  it  contains  the  initials  of  the  requirements  of  society 
•^^  the  higher  and  surrounding  district.  The  few  comfortable- 
'^king  houses,  belonging  to  some  of  the  men  of  commerce,  are 
f^^uated  at  half-a-mile  to  a  mile's  distance  from  the  group  of  red 
^^ildings.  Nyland,  itself,  may  be  said  to  be  but  a  wooden  quay, 
r^tivenient  for  the  interchange  of  passengers  and  goods  ;  and  it  has  a 
.  ^e  island  in  front  of  it,  made  ugly  by  timber  heaped  all  over  it 
^  a  promiscuous  manner. 

We  scarcely  begin  our  river  voyage  before  we  come  to  a  notice- 
^^le  feature  in  the  business  of  the  Ongerman.  Large  booms  filled 
^th  logs  lie  floeting  over  many  a  rood.  This  is  the  work  of  a 
^^ting  company,  formed  by  the  mill-owners  of  the  river,  for 
S^thering  the  logs  that  come  from  the  distant  forest-reaches  hun« 
^^'^  of  miles  away. 

It  is  a  very  curious  and  suggestive  sight — these  log«migrationg« 
As  we  gazed  upon  the  pieces  of  wood — now  floating  down  singly, 
^^  in  couples— -now  in  large  companies,  now  hurrying  forward, 
^^  resting  on  the  shore,— the  imagination  saw  in  them  types  of 
feUow-beiogs  on  the  stream  of  time.  This  was  but  a  generality. 
Tli©  thought  came  still  nearer  home ;  and  we  >felt  it  more  pertinent 
to  remark  that  the  logs  were  the  best  representatives  of  the  bulk  of 
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tourists  that  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  or  hear  of ;  of 
these  sightless,  soulless  creatures,  who  drift  through  the  loveliest 
and  most  eventful  scenes,  insensible  to  aught  except  their  own 
sensual  gratification — ^verily  dull  are  they,  as  the  dullest  of  these 
logs.  We  had  scarcely  put  our  thought  into  words,  before  Trinculo 
was  as  pert  and  tricksy  with  it  as  Queen  Mab.  For  he  is  not  want- 
ing in  the  common  conventional  aptitude  for  taking  aoother  man*s 
utterance  as  one's  own — and  that,  too,  before  the  speaker's  breath  is 
spent  upon  it.  Oh^  no  1  Trinculo  lacks  for  nothing  he  has^  and  he 
at  once  made  a  prize  of  our  illustration.  He  it  was  who  perceived 
the  tourists  in  their  unities  and  companies.  It  was  some  satis, 
fiiction,  however,  that  he  went  a  little  further  and  began  to  indi- 
vidualise them.  As  a  log  dashed  against  the  stem  of  the  steamer, 
dipped  under  it,  rumbled  aloug  the  keel  and  jarred  upon  the 
paddle-wheel,  Trinculo,  cried ;  ''  Qott  im  himmel !  Here's  Sven 
Surtui^— dashes  all  round  you — and  under  you— there  he  goes — 
scrunch.  Does  never  reflect  himself  will  be  hurt — Oh,  no,  never  I 
if  he  only  makes  you  cry  out  Too— oo — there's  one  other — some, 
thing   differentr— but    something  very  like — very.     That  one  is 

firiend- ^knocks  against  your  nose — rattles  you  about — only  say 

*  you  hit  me  hard ' — and  he  will  go  on  to  knock  his  own  brains 

out.        Ach  !  Tusen  Djefvular !  there's  old Up  he  goes — and 

down  he  goes — on  the  wash  of  the  steamer.  Just  in  a  big  sensa- 
tion — so  big  '^ — and  Trinculo  put  out  his  hands  as  though  he  would 
touch  both  sides  of  the  river — ^'  So  big — for  Fanrik  St&l  moves 
without  his  permission.    Look  there — that  big — bigger  one — that  is 

our  magnifique our  Grand  Turk.      Doesn't  he  sail    as  if  all 

Ongerman  is  his — no— as  if  he  is  the  river — and  not  only  he  a  log 
upon  it  ?  Phoo— phoo — but  he  shall  be  put  right.  He  shall  go  to 
the  sawmill — sure — sure— and  he'll  be  put  through  the  upright  saws 
— «ndover  the  circular  saws — and  put  into  his  proper  dimensions 
•—and  put  to  lie  quietly  in  the  stacks,  like  all  the  other  fellows— 
Eh,  eh  I — there  are  the  small  ones — they  dance  on  the  waters — 
they  are  the  ladies — we  know  them  for  all.  Ugh  I  And  all  these 
others,  Forbannad  pack  I  " — ^and  here  Trinculo  turned  round  in  con- 
tempt at  all  his  log-pictures—  the  lay  figures  of  humanity.  **  And 
not  one  of  them  can  see — never  did  see — though  they  did  look  on 
everything,  and  say  :  '  Isn't  that  fine  I '  It  was  wood  coming  to 
^ood — not  one  of  them  ever  did  see  how  beautiful  the  sky  above- 
there  the  river  down  there — ^and  all  these  mounti^s ;  they  could 
not  see  how  beautiful  was  one  leetle  tree — they  only  saw  it  was 
leetle."  Our  host  listened  to  all  this,  and  quietly  answered, 
*' Long  live  King  Log  I"  little  suspecting  that  he  was  speaking 
Grecian  fable. 
,  The  ferests  are  composed  of  pines  and  flrs.    In  Swedish  tbeae 
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species  of  trees  are  known  as  furu  and  gran^  in  botany  as  Pinua 
tyhestris  and  Pinua  jKes,  in  commerce  as  red  wood  and  white  wood. 
The  cutting  takes  places  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  sap  has 
ceased  to  flow,  and  during  the  winter.  After  the  cutting  has  been 
done,  the  trees  are  barked,  and  sawn  into  logs  of  certain  sizes. 

In  mid- winter  these  logs  are  dragged  over  the  snow,  and  placed 

on  the  ice  of  the  river,  or  some  of  its  feeders  or  supplying  lakes. 

When  winters'  ice-chain  is  unloosed,  and  the  waters  flow,  then  the 

logs  are  borne  forward  in  mixed  masses  out  of  the  lake^  through 

rivulets^  over   cataracts,  whithersoever   the   swift  waters  hurry. 

Ownership  is  distinguished  by  certain  marks  cut  into  the  wood^ 

and  there  is  no  apprehension  for  their  safety.     Some  little  care  is 

t&ken,  but  the  chief  reliance  of  many  is  on  superstition.     When 

the  mark  is  put  upon  the  log,  it  is  considered  ''  under  the  eye  of 

Gksd."     We  have  heard  the  common  impression  rendered  iu  the 

8t;xx)ngest  language,  such  as,  **  Better  kill  a  man  than  steal  a  log  \'* 

The  Floating  Company  has  a  large  staff  of  men,  who  capture 

« logs  when  they  have  reached  their  station  above  Nyland.    They 

first  gathered  together,  then  separated  in  the  booms  already 

xx^^ntioned,  according  to  their  owners'  marks  upon  them,  and  after- 

^^ajd  towed  in  large  rafts  to  their  respective  saw. mills,  "  Wherd,*' 

q'cacth  Trinculo,   *'  they  become  sorted  again  after  they're  sizes, 

^^^  have  now  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  cry  when  the  saws 

divide  them." 

Other  parties  of  men  are  employed  higher  up  the  river,  and  in  the 

t^OTthem  and  southern  branches,  into  which  the  Ongerman  becomes 

^Wided.     The  workmen  loosen  the  logs  that  have  become  entangled 

^  the  many  rocky  rapids,  and  push  those  from  the  shore  that  have 

"^come  stranded  from  the  sudden  fall  of  the  water  after  the  first 

floods. 

These  labours  are  going  on  as  long  as  the  river  is  flowing.  On 
our  voyage  we  were  passed  by  thousands  of  logs  hastening  down, 
whilst  thousands  of  others  were  lying  on  the  shores  waiting  to 
^  set  adrift.  The  delay,  however,  in  some  cases  is  so  great, 
^ugh  the  logs  being  stopped  and  re-stopped  on  the  passage, 
^t  on  arrival  at  the  mill  they  are  found  by  certain  marks  to 
"^▼e  been  cut  some  years  before. 

At  once,  on  leaving  Nyland,  we  find  the  river  assuming  a  new 
^^ftracter.  The  great  saw-mills  cease— for  vessels  cannot  come  so 
^^gh  to  load.  The  stream,  also,  becomes  narrower,  and  is  more 
easily  embraced  by  the  eye.  It,  also,  winds  more,  and  its  reaches 
thus  have  often  the  appearance  of  lakes,  which  gladden  the  sight 
after  the  long  and  wide  expanses  of  water  lower  down.  On  the 
^ores  and  hills  the  birch  becomes  more  frequent,  and  lightens  the 
^Ittkness  of  the  pines  and  firs. 
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wticL  2i  Dar  a  wj^eciaig  place;  bat  we 
owi(i  irx  iriM:  rijk  {^hxxAzie:  spjC^  4f  h  Hesf  hetjmi  a  wood,  at  the 
fyr  '/  It  r.i  *  b-i*  iL^tui^e  frxa  line  rir^r.  People  mjw  pointed 
''jtfS  ^»t^  uJ  i/9fjaj  moazr^^ios  of  Panberz  aal  Smuhim,  wliidi 
«r  wtsgt  appr-idhesiaz,  aai  dxks  zaxnen wr  g{iiwp>ys  of  g^ens  wad 

Ok  m  ponknlar  ii  prixed  upon  the  Onscnoaii. 
^)Mw,kcVc»d  Trinculo, '*  ud  whim  TOO  look,  M r 
For  a  king  wixile  the  attentkm  is  dnwn  to  the  daik,  tall, 
abrepdr-^/cViered  Smcltra,  on  tbe  east  Fide  of  die  riier.  We 
paai  h  in  admiration — gaze  back  to  note  how  proodi j  it  standB 
wkmt  all  befffcV/oring  hiUs,  fer  Paraberg  has  been  lefk  mileB  be- 
lufid,  wiieo,  foddenlj  op  a  fine  glen,  we  se^  into  the  bosom  of  the 
lilR^tst  mainland,  backed  bj  the  long  inland  hetghts  ol  the  dark 
Icifdlj  moimtain.  ^  Yon  tee  it ;  it  is  gone/'  exclaimed  Trincnlo. 
^  And  Ktill  aome  oonld  we  it  fiir  ever !" 

It  if  onl J  now  that  we  behold  anything  approaching  to  tiie 
tiieiize  of  monntains,  and  eren  these  a  Sootefaman  would  not  mention 
witii  his  own ;  still,  some  of  them  are  of  imposing  stature  and  mas. 
siTeness ;  all  other  heights  we  saw  in  Sweden  are  mere  hiUs  or 
peaks.  We  have  arrived  at  one  of  those  positions  (as  proved  by 
tbe  towering  rockiness)  which  led  the  Swedish  writer,  Fdrsell,  to 
compare  fail  oouiitry  to  a  huge  billow  heaving  gradually  from  the 
tbe  east,  and  becoming  petrified  at  the  moment  when  it  was  about 
to  break,  presenting  an  abrupt  and  precipitous  crest  towards  the 
west,  as  it  descends  into  the  Norwegian  territory. 

There  is  no  harshness,  however.  The  sable  firs  growing  out  of 
tbe  rock— apparently  so  entirely  out  of  the  rock  that  Mary  Wollr 
ftonecroft  vowed  that  the  trees  got  subsistence  from  the  air — these 
hardy,  ever-prevailing  firs  break  the  sky-line  in  all  directions. 

Considering  how  nature  works  on  and  into  the  soul,  we  are 
not  surprised  at  those  who  are  life-locked  in  such  regions  having 
an  intuitive  or  inherited  love  for  the  firs.  Fredika  Bremer  said  :^ 
*'  There  is  a  Finnish  prr)verb  which  speaks  to  my  soul— 

*^  Listen  to  the  fir-trees  rustling, 
At  whose  root  thj  nest  is  made.'' 

We  are  pledged  until  we  enter  the  Eternal  to  the  associations  of 
our  early  years.  Scott  said  he  would  die  if  he  did  not  see  the 
heather  once  a  year.  But  shrub  and  forest  fail  when  a  grander 
object  has  been  the  familiar  friend.  The  Arcadian  damsel  com- 
plained to  Scott  at  Kelso,  that  the  trees,  of  which  she  had  suspected 
much,  were  lifeless,  silent,  and,  compared  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
ever-changing  sea,  even  insipid ;  and  she  gladly  got  back  to  ber 
poeao  home,  never  more  to  leave  it* 
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We  stop  at  a  small  cluster  of  houses  called  Skedah,  where  the 
steamer  had  some  cargo  to  discharge.     The  village  is  immediately 
below  a  rapid  which  sweeps  round  a  sulall  island  in  the  river. 
The  "  Fanrik  St&l/'  as  soon  as  sbe  was  relieved  of  her  freight, 
slowly  steamed  up  the  rapid,  turned  a  sharp  corner,  fired  a  gun— - 
in  a  few  minutes  we  touched  the  eastern  shore  and  were  at  SoUeftea. 
On    another  occasion,   we  left  our   steamer  discharging    at 
Skedam,  walked  up  the  river  side,   and  crossed  to  SoUeftea  by  a 
ferry.  This,  we  found,  aflforded  the  finest  view  in  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood.    Over  the  rapids,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  rose  high, 
white,  sandy  cliffs  \  below  the  rapids,  the  river  was  smooth,  with 
wooded   banks  on  one  side,   open   pasture   lands  on   our    own ; 
Smultra,    magnificently    stern,    frowning     over    the    village    (A 
SJtedam,  closed  the  prospect. 

The  arrival  of  the  steamer,  as  usual,  is  quite  an  event.  Half 
of  SoUeftea  turned  out  to  see  us,  and  be  seen ;  and  many  of  the 
g-^Hitlemen  (as  at  Hernosand  and  other  places)  came  into  the 
r^M^ml^  or  dining-saloon,  to  sup  and  have  a  brotherly  glass. 

Carriages — TrinculowiU  always  pronounce  them  '' carreeages'' 

-were  waiting  for  us.    Ours  was  of  the  most  modest  description-— 

^v^:ith  reins  made  of  the  first  piece  of  rope  that  had  come  to  hand. 

Svifficient,  however,  for  our  journey  was  the  preparation.      We 

^l^cended  promptly,  and  along  the  road  we  dashed  as  grandly  as 

ough  we  had  tour. in- hand,  and,  we  suspect,  as  much  admired. 

te  pace  soon  told.      In  about  ten  minutes  we  were  at  our  hotel, 

'^'^liich  is  a  dependency  of  Skonvik. 

SoUeftese  is  the  last  important  town  before  the  forest  regions 
fairly  reached.  It  is,  therefore,  the  centre  where  congregate 
le  three  times  a  year  the  peasant  proprietors  of  tracts  of  trees, 
^^  make  sales  to,  or  settlements  with,  the  saw-mill  owners. 
^^iSnvik's  hotel  is  kept  for  the  convenience  of  its  managers  in 
Attending  the  fairs. 

The  situation  of  the  village  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  composed  of 
^eat  wooden  houses — each  standing  apart.  It  is  widely  spread, 
^nd  lies  on  gently  rising  ground  along  two  parallel  roads.  Its 
large  white  church  with  detached  belfry,  is  above  the  higher 
^oad,  and  is  visible  to  aU  the  country  around,  on  either  side  of  the 
^ver. 

A  little  beyond  our  inn  the  Ongerman  descends  in  long  rapids 
between  a  lofty^conical  hill  on  the  SoUeftea  side  called  Boro,  and  a 
confronting  wooded  height  called  Remsele  Nypa.  These  rapids 
tfectuaUy  prevent  any  higher  traffic  by  the  steamers. 

We  could  not  got  beds  at  our  inn,  but  chambers  were  provided 
for  us  in  its  anne  «,  a  house  standing  alone  in  an  adjoining  field. 
It  was  ornamented  throughout  with  sprigs  of  fir  and  pine.     The 
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Swedes  spread  the  verdure  of  summer — from  the  threshold  of  the 
homes  to  the  very  grave.  From  our  window  we  beheld  the  stony 
shore  of  the  river^  the  strangely-shaped  sentinel  hills,  Boro,  and 
Remsele  Mypa,  the  pine-clad  highland  running  from  the  crest  of  the 
latter  towards  Skedam,  the  far-stretching  rapids,  and  the  wide,  basin- 
shaped  whirlpool  which  the  river  forms  immediately  beneath  them. 

The  timber.producing  character  of  Norrland  is  now  everywhere 
evident.  Legions  of  logs  are  continually  descending  the  wild 
waters  of  the  rapids,  and  legions  more,  bound  together  by  the  force 
of  the  water,  ceaselessly  circling  the  whirlpool  below^  until  the 
Floatiog  Company's  workmen  steer  them  into  the  lower  current. 

Large  rafts  of  sawn  wood,  well  braced  together,  frequently 
come  down.  But  not  all  the  art  of  oar  and  pole  can  counteract 
the  force  of  the  whirlpool.  We  noticed  one  in  particular,  which, 
by  the  labour  of  the  men  upon  it,  seemed  to  combat  successfully 
the  outer  suction  of  the  eddying  water,  and  make  for  the  lower 
current ;  but,  no,  as  it  touched  the  downward  hurrying  stream  it 
swayed  a  little — one  or  two  of  the  longest  pieces  of  wood  yielded 
to  the  whirlpool's  attraction— just  a  little,  like  the  first  yielding  to 
a  sweet  sin ;  but  that  was  just  a  little  too  much;  the  whole  body 
of  the  raft  answered  to  the  motion,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mass 
of  wood  lay  helplessly  stranded  on  the  shore  far  from  the  lower 
current,  to  await  new  labours  on  the  morrow  to  get  it  forward* 

We  took  an  evening  drive  along  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
villages  and  forests,  which  lie  upon  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Ongerman,  called  Fay  Elf.  • 

As  this  road  rises  for  some  miles  we  obtained  a  good  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  region.  We  first  traversed  the  whole  of  SoUefteft 
to  its  northern  extremity.  It  possesses  two  saw.mills,  which  cut 
small  timber  supplied  by  some  of  the  peasant  woodland  proprietors. 
SoUef tei  thus  asserts  in  a  humble  way  that,  like  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  it  obtains  its  bread  and  weallii  from  the  natural  produce 
of  the  soil. 

We  observed  with  pleasure  the  relics  of  the  Midsummer' s-day 
decorations.  Within  doors  there  is,  of  course,  a  display  of  greenness, 
but  outside,  even  in  this  long  ice-locked  territory,  tokens  of  festivities 
are  raised,  and  festivities  are  held  to  commemorate  the  return  of  the 
sun's  golden  reign.  We  saw  the  tall  Maypoles  still  dressed  in 
their  leaves — now  all  faded — and  marked  a  bower  entirely  oon- 
Btructed  of  birch-branches,  imder  the  first  greenness  of  which  the 
proprietary  household,  sheltered  from  the  Midsummer  heat,  must 
have  feasted  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers. 

Small  ice-houses,  cool  earth-cellars,  are  attached  to  most 
dwellings,  indicating  the  forward  care  that  all  livers  here  must 
have  for  the  seasons.     Winter's  fruit  has  to  be   hoarded  to  ame- 
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liorate  the  brief  torrid  heats  of  July  and  August.  And  in  these 
fiery  months  preparation  is  not  wanting  in  regard  to  skin  garments 
and  other  matters  for  their  almost  Arctic  winter. 

When  we  entered  the  open  country  we  found,  as  further  down 

the  river^  a  prevalence  of  birch-trees.     They  also  begin  to  assume 

a  larger  growtL    It  is  said  that,  according  to  the   botanic  law, 

when    the   pine  is  burned  down  to  clear  the   land,  the  birch 

comes  up  in  its  place.     The  Swedish  proverb  says,  unreservedly : 

*'  The  birch  follows  the  pine;"  but  we  think  the  abundance  here 

must  be  in  some  degree  due  to  cultivation.     Be  that  as  it  may, 

the  birch  is  a  delicious  relief  to  the  eye  after  long  familiarity  with 

tie  dark,  angular  pine;   the  frequent  aspen  especially — in  the 

s'tillest  air  ever  quivering,  amidst  a  crowd  of  motionless  trees 

brating  through  each  leaf— gives  a  peculiar  life  and  pleasure  to 

ery  view. 

Sweden   having    their   attention    so  greatly  drawn   to  trees, 

turally  have  many  legends    respecting  them.    Trinculo,    too, 

ost  have  his  version.     As  to  the  aspen,  he  said  :  "  All  the  trees 

£den.gaiden  went  to  pay  homage  to  their  Maker.    Every  one— 

^^^ery  one — But  the  aspen  came  not !     When  God  called,  in  bad 

fe camper,  then  came  the  aspen — trembling  very  much;    and  Qod 

^^ver  took  the  fear  out  of  it ;  and  it  trembles  till  comes  the  day 

judgment."     The  mythical  explanation  varies  with  the  people 

id  their  humours.      Highlanders  aver  that  it  trembles  because 

e  cross  was  made  of  wood  ;  the  French — no  explanation  at  all^ 

^^t  an  application — ^that  women's  tongues  are  made  of  it.    To  our* 

^^ves  it  always  seems  instinct  with  love,  and 

''Ever  trembles  and  pants  with  bliss 
In  the  garden^  the  field,  or  the  wilderneis." 

The  plentiful  birch-tree  Trinculo  admired  too  much  to  associate 

^with  it  any  unpleasant  legend.      He  looked   out  for  one  of  the 

^^arf  kind,  and  then  snapped  his  fingers,  as  he  pointed  to  a  scrubby 

"^i  crying  :  "  You  see  that  fellow — Phuish  1     A  bad  reputation. 

His  great — great — grandfather  was  a  big  one.     Much  bigger  than 

P'eUy  silver-birch.     But  he  gave  himself  to  be  the  scourge  for 

^^rist.     Wicked    fellow  !      His    son    was     short,    dirty— phool 

""^iBerable— went  to  live  alone— like  them  all  ever  since— like  that 

*^Uow.''     «•  Come,  come,'*  we  cried  to  Trinculo,  **  no  more  slander. 

If  you  can't  speak  a  good  word  for  the  graceful  birch  progeny^ 

^*t  speak  foully  of  some  of  the  outcasts  of  its  race  for  the  sake 

^  "^ying  something  "  (for  Trinculo  is  always  striving  to  be  saying 

•omething).     **  Remember  the  birch  was  revered  through  all  Scan- 

diiiavia.    It  had  a  prouder  name  than  any  tree  in  any  clime ;  it 

^as  called  *  the  Help  of  Thor :'  for  it  saved  him  when  he  could 

>kA  save  himself :  a  storm  brewed  by  the  Trolles  would  have  swept 
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bim  back  to  origiDal  cbaos^  bad  be  not  seized,  and  clung  to  a  birch- 
tree.     So  was  it  cbaunted  in  the  Sagas." 

Our  drive  brought  us  to  an  elevation  commanding  a  most 
extensive  view  of  the  woody  tracts  spread  beneath  us^  and  of  the 
distant  higb-lands^  brightened  here  and  there  by  the  yellow  fields 
of  scattered  farms.  Here,  again,  we  are  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  cultivated  spots  on  and  amidst  rocks,  and  islanded  in  forests, 
"  hearsed  about  with  dark  woods,"  as  Spenser  would  have  sang* 
Man  enters  into  contest  with  and  conquers  nature  in  her  wildest 
—most  inhospitable  recesses.  Only  where  everlasting  snow  and 
ice  kill  all  vegetation,  is  he  repelled.  And  yet  what  have  we  to 
say  of  Iceland !  She  has  a  noble  story  torelate  in  regard  to  life, 
freedom,  and  literature.  Where  man  has  a  purpose  to  serve  he  is 
more  tenacious  in  his  foothold  than  the  wiry  grass  or  the  air- 
breathing  tree. 

In  returning  we  beheld  the  scene  more  completely.  However, 
as  we  retraced  this  route  on  the  morrow,  we  leave  it  for  after- 
remarks.  Late  in  the  evening  we  curiously  sought  a  dancing  party 
in  the  principal  hotel  of  the  place.  It  was  given  as  a  sequel  to 
a  bazaar,  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  great  fire  that  had  taken 
place  at  Soderham. 

Dancing  is  a  passion  with  the  Swedes.  ''  They  are  ever  ready 
for  amusement,  or  charity^"  said  Miss  Howitt.  We  now  demon, 
strated  how  readily  they  combine  them.  There  was  nothing  new 
in  the  dancing.  It  was  the  same  as  in  London  or  an  English 
provincial  town — as  fashionable  and  as  tame.  Some  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  good  enough  to  go  through  a  local  dance  for  us, 
but  there  was  neither  fire  nor  grace  in  it ;  nothing  of  the  national 
Sling  Polska  which  we  much  desired  to  see.  We  did  not  regret 
leaving  the  merry-making,  and  seeking  our  bed,  where  we  wexe 
soothed  to  sleep  by  the  ceaseless  murmurs  of  the  SoUefteft  rapids. 

The  following  morning  brought  a  sweet  day  of  £nglish  cha- 
racter :  a  sparkling  air  and  a  bright  blue  sky,  flecked  with  silver 
clouds.  At  breakfast-time  we  soon  found,  by  the  many  diffi- 
culties that  beset  our  obtaining  food,  that  we  were  far  distant 
from  hotelled  cities  and  the  busy  haunts  of  culinary  enJtf^" 
pr§n€ur8.  Sweden  nearly  lost  her  prestige  for  good  cooking.  One 
thing  alone  saved  it — a  fine  bee&teak.  Ah,  it  was  a  delicate 
morsel  I  But,  then,  it  is  notorious  that  beating  will  reduce  any 
quality  of  flesh  into  tenderness^whether  it  be  the  flesh  that  is 
grass,  or  the  flesh  that  feeds  on  it.  Our  host-friend — unfortu- 
nately for  himself— saw  a  certain  operation  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  he  looked  into  the  kitchen  to  expedite  our  meal.  He 
discreetly  kept  the  matter  to  himself  until  later  in  the  day,  and 
idlowed  us  to  swallow  and  praise  the  pounded  steak. 
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When  he  did  eventually  refer  to  it,  in  an  ambiguous  way, 
and  in  the  hope  of  adding  loathing  to  annoyance,  Trinculo  laughed 
^nay,  laughed  immoderately.     He  relished  steaks  all  the  more 
for  such  maulings.     With  him  that  was  all  right.     The  more  the 
better.     His  imagination  feasted  on  the  gory  process.     To  cook 
the  melit  afterwards  was  the  superfluity  and  degradation.     He 
preferred  it,  like  all  true  Norrlanders,  fresh  from  the  clubbing-^ 
minced,  peppered,  and  salted.      Ugh  I  then  you  had  a  dish  fit 
for  the  gods.     One  far  excelling  the  dish  of  swine-flesh,  from  the 
perennial  Sseprimer,  on  which  the  warriors   dine  daily  in    the 
Hall  of  Odin.     **  Oh !"  he  cried,  ecstatically,   "  Only  one  thing  i^ 
dinner,"  and  he  shut  his  eyes,  put  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  his 
^ht  hand  to  his  lips,  and  blew  away  a  kiss  to  a  luscious  recol- 
lection.     ''  If  you,   Madame  Gloriana,  had  been  here  one  two- 
^eeks  sooner,  you  should  have  had  some  of  it.     My  horse  had  a 
l^aby  which  died,  and,  'ugh  1  it  was  deliceuae-^iudiQQdi  it  was  !** 
Oiir  host,  we  believe,   uttered  an  inward  malediction  that  his 
Utchen-discovery  was  savoury  and  customable  beside  the  tastes  of 
Trinculo. 

After  scaling  the  Boro,  and  surveying  the  fine  prospects  it 
or^Oamands,  up  and  down  the  river,  we  set  out  at  nine  o'clock  with 
^'^^xr  friends  for  Nasa  Forss,  situated  on  the  Fax  Elf,  about  a  Swedish 
i^ile  from  Sollete&. 

We  went  over  the   ground  of  the  previous  evening's  drive, 
ft^d  shortly  entered  a  wood.      It  was  dense,   and  seemed  to 
P^oes  tightly  upon  us.     The  odour  of  the  firs  was  delightfully 
P^Uigent,  but  after  a  while  it  became  overpowering.     Probably 
this  was  from  being  unaccustomed   to   it.      However^  we   soon 
sot  through  the  trees,  and  found  that  we  had  had  rather  a  fore- 
taste than  a  literal  experience  of  a  forest. 

Afterwards  we  came  to  a  farm,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  Norrland.  Its  owner  is  called  ''  a  king.'^  Certainly  it 
^)^  the  finest  we  saw  in  these  parts,  for,  although  hemmed  in 
uy  the  woods,  and  evidently  wrested  from  their  rightful  domaia 
"f  persevering  toil,  it  was  of  larger  extent  and  in  a  higher  state 
of  cultivation  than  any  other,  whilst  the  farmhouse  and  adjacent 
divellings  had  the  appearance  of  solid  comfort. 

Our  host  here  left  us,  to  go  and  fish  up  the  river  and  join  us  at 
^  Fens.  We  drove  on  for  some  distance.  Beaching  a  lonely  hat 
^  the  wayside,  we  dismounted ;  there  was  no  accommodation  for  us 
^thehut— in  £ELCt^  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  pallet,  and  a 
"^m  at  which  a  good-looking  but  care-worn  woman  was  busy— 
^  busy,  that  she  seemed  to  consider  it  lost  time  to  speak  to  us,  or 
Attend  to  her  little  dirty  child,  which  wandered  about  the  room 
^  in  and  out  of  the  door.  Instantly  the  sad  music  of  Tom 
food's  verse  ran  through  our  mind— 
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"  Work  ! — work  ! — work  ! 
My  Ubour  never  flags  ; 
And  what  ar^  its  wages  t  A  bed  of  straw, 
A  crust  of  bread— and  rags." 

But,  no,  these  northern  wilds  are  not  a  proper  locality  for  the 
application  of  such  bitter  lines.  In  this  assiduous  worker  we  had 
the  &ct  brought  strongly  before  us,  that  in  a  true  Swedish  home 
nearly  everything  is  "  home  made."  We  were  probably  witness- 
ing one  of  the  worst  types ;  but  even  here,  if  there  was  eager 
diligence,  continuous  labour,  that  forbade  many  of  the  niceties 
that  can  enrich  even  a  humble  home,  there  was  not  the  hunger- 
bitten  cheek,  not  the  squalor,  nor  the  rags  of  the  penury  of  cities— 
and  in  an  instant  the  worker  could  have— 

^  The  skies  above  her  head, 
And  grass  beneath  her  feet." 

We  left  our  carriage  and  wandered  over  the  open  ground  to  the 
Forss,  which  is  our  Ultima  Thule,  some  seventy  miles  from  the 
Bothnic  main.  We  heard  its  thunders  long  before  we  reached  it. 
Its  sight  was  magnificent ;  the  river  from  its  high  and  smooth 
current,  descended  abruptly  along  a  wild,  craggy  bed,  spurting, 
foaming,  roaring,  and,  ere  it  found  rest  again,  immediately  from 
its  wrestling  with  the  riven  and  scattered  granite  masses,  it  dashed 
down  amidst  still  huger  heaps  of  rocks  which  it  appeared  striving 
to  overwhelm  with  its  multitudinous  waters,  furious  at  its  still 
course  having  been  disturbed. 

This  mighty  Forss  is  several  hundreds  of  yards  in  extent,  and 
presents  every  aspect  of  turbulent  and  descending  water.  Small 
rivtilets,  brightly  running  through  tiny  clefts,  roaring  torrents- 
gentle,  glassy  waterfalls,  cauldrons  of  seething  foam, — high-leaping 
waves  besieging  the  obstinate,  unyielding  rocks,  sweeping,  irresis- 
tible water-bolts.  It  i  sa  scene  of  flashing,  steaming,  thundenng 
waters,  interspersed  with  quiet,  crystal  pools,  all  formed  by  the 
splintered,  enormous  crags  which  are  scattered  throughout,  thwart^ 
ing,  diverting^  delaying^  inciting  the  river.  Amidst  the  granite 
network  are  thousands  of  logs  from  the  forests,  one  here^  swimming 
softly  upon  a  shaft  of  calm  water,  there  interlocked  with  a 
hundred  others  and  barricading  the  stream  that  has  hurried  them 
down  yonder;  thrown  up  by  angry  waves  of  a  mighty  fcdl, — 
projected  like  straws  into  the  air,  and  falling  heavily  into  the 
flood  below.  Finally,  like  the  rest  of  the  grave  after  the  turbu- 
lence of  life,  all  this  commotion  and  thunderous  noise  subsides 
into  the  silence  and  calm  of  the  river  far  beneath  us,  where 
we  behold  the  Forss.  tossed  logs  gliding  toward  their  destination 
as  softly  as  in  a  dream. 

We  spent  some  hours  watching  the  labours  of  a. gang  of  mm 
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in  the  wildest  gulfs  of  the  Forss,  loosening  some  hundreds  of  logs 
that  jammed  the  channel  dowA  which  they  had  come.  *'  Some« 
times,'*  quoth  Trinculo,  **  these  stacks  are  builded  up  to  a 
quantity  of  twenty — thirty  thousand  or  more — and  have  to  be  ex- 
ploded with  dynamite." 

After  dining,  we  roamed  about  the  rocky  banks,  orer  heather 
&Qd  amidst  the  plentiful  cranberries  which  gleamed  like  rubies 
amidst  their  shining,  low,  green  leaves.  The  fruits,  as  well  as  the 
rocky  undulations,  and  ever-stretching  pine  and  fir  woods,  the 
abounding  cranberry,  bilberry,  and  wild  strawberry,  give  an  un- 
£nglish  character  to  the  scene. 

There  are  traditions,  too,  peculiar  to  Scandinavia  which  pertain 

to  such  a  spot.     Amongst  our  own  lakes  we  can  perform  nature's 

wildest  rites  as  here,  and  give  away  our  spirits  to  the  mists  and 

winds,  the  floods  and  cataracts.     But  in  these  North  kingdoms 

Jixigers  fedry  lore,  which  importunately  calls  upon  the  mind,  and 

sbsires  the  emotions  we  feel. 

On  the  advent  of  Christianity,  Odin,  with  all  his  scalds  and 

^■Mjistrels  deserted  their  temples,  homes^  and  groves.   They  did  not, 

l^owever,    "  troop  to  the  inferaal  jail ;"   they  had  performed  a 

'^ligious  mission  according  to  the  times  into  which  they  were 

^^om;   they  met  a  milder  doom  than  sullen  Moloch,  Isis,  Orus, 

-^^x^ubis,  and  Osiris.    They  made  their  dim  abodes  under  the  secret 

B^Qlter  of  cascades.     As  you  stand  on  this  crag  of  ten  millions  of 

years,  and  Usten  to  the  mixed  voices  that  come  up  from  the  Forss 

^the  legend  will  tell  you  that  your  imagination  does  not  err  in 

^eeming  it  music — but  your  natural  sense  is  deceived  in  supposing 

^t  comes  from  the  water — the  legend  says  that  it  is  the  music 

^hich  comes  from  the  spirits  of  the  old  religion— from  their  harps 

^  their  hopeful  [songs  of  the  day  of  their  redemption,  which 

^wethnigh. 

lliese  spirits  are  called  Necks  and  Stromkarls.  Many  are  the 
^i^,  more  are  the  stories  regarding  them.  They  are  popular  beyond 
anything  in  history.  You  will  see  their  names  on  the  steam-gondolas 
of  Stockholm.  Otir  white  water-lily  is  beloved  by  them :  under  its 
"^^  petals  it  delights  to  nestle,  and  thus  it  has  the  name— Neck 
W.  The  tender  feeling  for  them  exists  from  the  hut  to  the 
*ione.    Carl  XV.,  in  his  *'  Autunm  Farewell  to  Drottningholm," 

^  Thou  shore,  reed  garlanded,  where  softly  stringing 
Hit  karp  at  eve,  the  Necken  charms  the  s  cene." 

In  returning  we  had  a  finer  view  of  the  lands  around  Sollefte& 
^luui  on  the  previous  evening,  inasmuch  as  we  were  at  a  higher 
dfivation  on  issuing  from  the  forest.  We  saw  the  distant  town 
Kittered  along  the  rising  ground,  high  above  its  white  <diardi| 
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V  liich  must  rejoice  the  hearts  of  tlie  distant  forest  dwellers  when 
coming  to  the  fairs.  The  rural  church  is  always  a  gladdening 
object.  It  bespeaks  homes  clustered  near  it,  and  hopes  not  bounded 
by  our  daily  cares.  There  is  a  glimpse  of  heaven  in  its  sight. 
Chough  few  discern  the  source  of  the  inward  joy  when  the  eye  hails 
it.  Oh  I  how  the  forest-dwellers  must  thrill  when  they  see  from  afar 
this  divine  beacon,  which  denotes  the  end  of  their  journey^  and 
typifies  the  desired  end  of  their  life. journey. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  the  interminable 
tracts  of  pines  and  firs,  farms  here  and  there  illumining  their 
darkness.  Downwards,  the  prospect  was  suddenly  closed  by  the 
sombre  hills  of  Paraberg  and  Smultra. 

Next  day,  Friday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  we  left  for  our 
Skonvik  home  by  the  same  steamer,  the  "  Fanrik  Stal."  The  mom- 
ing  was  clear,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  but  there  was  a  singular 
coldness  in  the  air — an  eager,  keen  coldness.  We  should  have 
breathed  balm  by  the  appearance  of  everything  around  ;  and  balm 
it  was,  but  it  was  iced.  It  made  us  understand  at  once  what  the 
winter  must  be,  when  the  sun's  force  is  gone  and  darkness  is 
spread  over  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Far  off  the 
coming  of  winter  was  told. 


SKONVIK.— THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

We  became  fairly  settled  at  Skonvik  for  a  month.  Now, 
therefore,  we  have  to  speak  more  specially  of  its  surroundings. 

The  large  White  House  is,  of  course,  the  regal  centre  of  the 
manufacturing  colony.  Situated,  as  we  have  said,  on  a  bold, 
rocky  knoll,  two  stories  in  height,  of  considerable  length,  with 
verandahs  in  firont  and  rear,  it  is  a  goodly  sample  of  Sweden's 
palaces,  wherein  her  working  princes  reside. 

The  chief  entrance  is  the  one  towards  the  river,  but  in  reality 
that  is  the  rear  or  west  front  of  the  edifice :  it  is  the  other  side 
which  contains  the  principal  rooms,  and  in  which  our  house-life 
was  spent.  In  the  middle  of  the  building,  on  the  ground  floor,  is 
tiie  spacious  dining-room,  with  a  large  verandah  outside:  above 
it  is  the  dining-room,  of  equal  size.  After  the  peculiar  custom  of 
the  country,  one  room  leads  into  another.  Thus  our  bed-room  is 
entered  from  the  north  end  of  the  dining-room,  and  accordingly, 
both  rooms  command  the  same  view — a  view  in  which  are  com- 
bined cultivation  and  wildness^  the  softest  tints  and  the  sternest 
raggedness. 

Speaking  of  the  prospect  as  we  sit  at  the  dinner-table — our 
£BHVOurite  position  being  opposite  the  glass  doors  which  open  into  the 
niCMidah— -we  have  the  sharp  framing  of  the  prospect  by  the  dagn 
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broken  ontside  by  a  young  white-limbed  birch  on  the  right,  and* 
on  the  left,  by  a  drooping  mountain-ash,  heavily  laden  wit^ 
large  bunches  of  red  berries.  This  latter  tree  was  a  sweet  study 
in  itself — slender,  with  branches  full  of  graceful  curves,  and  ite 
profuse  berries  in  beautiful  contrast  to  its  leaves,  which  were 
tinged  a  little  by  this  encroaching  autumn. 

Around  those  trees  lie  the  gardens  ;  beyond,  we  see  the  fiord, 
like  a  lovely  lake,  a  couple  of  miles  in  length — beds  of  rushes  giviqg 
its  margin  an  undulating,  and,  now  and  then,  a  peninsular 
appearance.  Stretched  along  the  shores  are  woods,  and  hills,  and 
fields.  In  the  distance,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  fiord,  is  the 
village  of  Strinne,  backed  by  its  lofty,  rugged  grey  granite  hill. 
The  view  is  closed  by  a  pine-clad  height,  which  rises  above  the  end 
of  the  fiord,  and  has  an  open  clearing  iu  its  bosom,  which  show? 
like  a  smouldering  fire  from  the  tall,  wild^  red  flowers  growin|^ 
on  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  situations  for  a  house.  The  natural 
dianges  of  the  seasons  and  the  elements  make  its  prospect  ever 
▼aried.  The  hills  stand  out  bright  in  the  clear  air,  or  take 
gigautic  proportions  through  the  mist,  or  show  the  play  of  the 
clouds,  which  now  clothe  them  with  garments  of  thunder,  or 
again  enwreathe  their  heads  with  the  dim  grandeurs  of  the 
rain-storm.  The  Fiord,  too,  responds  to  the  subtle  ethereal 
working  of  the  elements ;  it  is  roused  into  turbid  fretfulness  by  the 
hurricane,  or  winks  in  the  sun  under  the  kisses  of  the  breeze,  or 
calmly  reflects  the  splendour  of  the  heavens,  the  passing  cloudS| 
or  fljring  bird. 

Then  as  to  the  gardens — which  are  veritably  hanging  gardens. 
In  former  times,  large  sums  of  money  were  expended  upon  them, 
not  so  much  to  adorn,  as  to  create  them,  to  erect  the  earth  terraces, 
to  bring  forth  trees  and  flowers,  herbs  and  fruits  on  the  bosom  of 
the  barren  rock.  Later  still,  garden-loving  tenants  have  exercised 
farther  industry  upon  the  results  of  the  labours  of  their 
predecessors,  and  made  gravelled  walks,  planted  arbours  and 
rows  of  graceful  shrubs ;  laid  down  lawns  and  cut  flower-beds 
therein  into  various  devices.  The  success  has  been  complete.  In 
these  gardens  are  many  things  that  strike  us  as  singular  in  a 
dime  over  which  a  vigorous  winter  reigns  for  fully  half  the  year. 
Here  be  Indian  pinks  and  mignionetce.  The  beds  of  petunias  and 
asters  have  been  as  glorious,  and  more  lasting  than  any  we  have 
observed  in  England:  their  rich,  long-lingering  and  successive 
bloom  will  only  be  terminated  by  **  the  sword  of  winter  sharp  and 
keen.'*  The  stocks,  too,  are  particularly  large  trussed,  and  load 
the  air  with  fragrance.  As  for  pansies,  there  are  deep  borders 
of  them  round  the  large  cucular  flower-beds;   they  have  gone 
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through  the  winter  and  are  stronger  and  larger  and  brighter  for 
their  endurance,  Under  glass  we  have  cucumbers  and  melons ; 
in  the  open  air,  vegetable  marrows,  hugest  of  things  that  are 
boiled.  In  the  kitchen  section  we  have  homely  radishes,  lettuce, 
and  (as  nothing  exceptional)  boilings  of  green  peas  in  the  latter 
part  of  September. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Wildness  immediately  neighbours  on  all  this 
cultivation.  Beneath  the  flower-beds  to  the  north  are  the  original 
rocky  outworks,  tending  towards  the  quays  on  the  Fiord.  Up  these 
declivities  a  climbing  path  has  been  carried;  trees  have  been 
planted  which  now  overshade  the  patb^  and  plaats  are  here  which 
love  the  gloom— ferns,  mosses,  wild  flowers  that  shine  forth  on  the 
first  motions  of  the  spring,  and  amongst  them  the  sweetest  of 
Sweden's  floral  gems,  the  LinnsD  Boreaiis.  How  musical  is  the 
name  of  that  shy  tiny  wild-flower.  Read  the  rhapsody  of  Sylvanus 
upon  it  in  his  ''Rambles  in  Sweden,"  and  learn  to  lo^e  it,  as 
did  the  great  man  who  gave  his  name  to  it.  Of  spring-flowers, 
at  present,  there  are  none  in  these  shady  places,  but  instead  we 
have  cranberries,  which  look  like  crimson  buds,  and  on  the  open 
band  higher  up,  in  strange  contrast,  we  have  strawlx^rries, — nay, 
even  some  of  their  belated  blossoms,  which  shine  like  white  stars. 

Then,  the  broad  surface  of  the  rock  between  Flaggst&ng 
Berg  and  the  White  House  has  been  deeply  earthed  and  planted 
with  trees  which  form  a  small  grove.  The  birch  is  here — chief 
softener  of  the  harsh  grandeurs  of  Norrland  scenery — and  the  rowan, 
or  mountain  ash,  in  abundance.  Famous  of  old  has  been  the 
graceful  rowan— pagan  priests  made  their  wands  of  it,  and  still  is  it 
renowned  for  magical  vurtues ;  but  it  exercises  its  chief  charm  over 
us  when  on  a  calm  day  ''  its  leaves  shine  forth  a  transparent  gold, 
forming  literally,  with  the  sombre  evergreen  pines  and  firs,  those 
golden  and  green  woods  which  is  the  Swedish  promise  of  unattain- 
able  good/'— rit  then  instils  feelings  which  seem  breathed  from 
purer  spheres  of  existence. 

Thus,  although  one  from  a  southern  clime  will  miss  much, 
he  will  have  a  positive  compensating  gain  in  seeing  so  many 
unexpected  garden  friends,  and  observing  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  in  many  instances  blending  their  production,  and  the 
ruggedness  of  the  lonely  hills  close  shouldering  the  most  exquisite 
cultivation. 

There  is  much  still  more  curious  in  connection  with  the 
residence.  We  hear  no  song  birds,  though  our  friends  vouch  that 
the  woods  are  vocal  in  spring.  Handsome  magpies,  however,  are 
always  flying  about,  and  they  have  to  be  taken  for  more  than  they 
are  worth  in  themselves ;  they  have  to  represent  the  daily  feathered 
&vourites  of  our  own  home  fields.    We  have  not  to  esteem  them 
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More  precious  than  the  lark, 

Becaase  their  feathers  are  more  beaatiful," 

but  because  in  Norrland  we  find  them  where  we  would  look  for 
larksy  and  they  are  as  plentiful  as  are  larks  in  our  own  island.  In 
magpies^  however,  does  not  reside  the  curiousness  we  speak  of. 
Noj  there  is  matter  of  higher  import.  We  behold  familiar  birds 
and  creatures.  Our  host  brought  with  him  from  his  native  shores  a 
cargo  of  living  wonders ;  there  were  turkeys^  ducks,  swans^  hens, 
peacocks,  pigeons,  doves,  brilliant-plumaged  cage-birds,  and 
quadrupeds.  These  have  their  lodgings  in  the  different  out- 
bouses,  and  their  pleasure  grounds  are  carefally  fenced  in  or  sur- 
rounded with  nets. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  finest  of  all  the  foreigners—the 
donkey.     He  is  allowed  to  roam  at  large  on  the  road  and  in  the 
woods.     Nature's  donkey  is  rare  in  Sweden ;  we  believe  it  was 
liitherto    unknown    in  Norrland.      This    Neddy    is,    therefore, 
much  admired :  allowed  to  possess  many  virtues  not  conceded  to 
him  in  England,  held  in  higher  esteem  than  in  the  East.     A  dog- 
berry  of  those  parts,  would  be  proud  if  any  one  should  **  write  me 
down  an  ass !"     Trinculo  vows  he  has  a  voice  sweeter  than  a  gold- 
finch or  nightingale.     When  his  bray  goes  up  through  the  quiet 
day,  and  startles  the  echoes  of  the  distant  rocks,  Trinculo— in  the 
office  which  lies  between  the  White  House  and  Lockno  wood, 
irill  drop  his  pen,  and  cry : — **  There's  music !"     He  is  in  greater 
raptures  than  if  he  had  heard  divine  notes  from   the  lips  of  a 
Titiens  or  Bettini, — and  Trinculo  knows  not  a  little  of  music  and 
ike  musical  world. 

Be  sure  the  importation  came  not  without  the  special  astonish, 
ment  of  the  Norrlanders.  Far  and  near  the  praises  of  birds  and 
Miimals  were  rung.  Gefle  marvelled  when  they  were  transhipped 
&t  that  port.  Stockholm's  newspaper,  '*  Aftonbladet,''  published  a 
tbrilling  report  thereon.  The  immediate  district  was  stirred  at  the 
i^swB  of  the  strange  arrivals ;  the  people  came  in  large  numbers^ 
^  that  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  ready  inspection  of  the 
prodigies — ^nay,  even  Sunday  excursions  were  proposed  hither,  but 
ihat  did  not  fit  with  the  ideas  of  our  host  as  to  the  object  of  the 
day. 

Besides  their  novelty  there  are  daily  incidents  attending  these 
alien  birds  and  beasts  which  gives  an  air  of  adventure  to  them* 
A.  hawk  one  afternoon  pounced  down  and  plunged  into  a  cage  on 
^0  verandah,  and  did  to  death  some  gay-plumaged  birds  ;  and  the 
plentifal  magpies  dauntlessly — nay,  impudently — ^mount  the  back, 
o{  the  peacocks  and  pluck  out  their  feathers.  But  we  must  leave 
tbew  trifling  but  enlivening  matters  and  speak  of 
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THE   SAW-MILLS. 

These  must  not  be  placed  in  a  subsidiary  light.  Here,  indeed, 
the  source  of  all  SkOnviks'  life.  We  may  say,  also,  here  is  one  of  tl 
arteries  of  the  national  life,  since  half  le  value  of  exports  from  Sw 
den  arises  from  timber — routrh  and  sawn.  About  thirteen  miUicv 
was  the  total  value  of  exports  in  1874,  upwards  of  six  millions 
which  came  from  timber.  Wc  have  described  the  cutting  of  the  log! 
their  adventurous  voyage  down  the  river  :  their  sorting  in  the  gna 
booms  of  the  Floating  Company.  We  now  see  those  whic 
belong  to  Skonvik,  lying  in  front  of  its  mills,  sorted  into  diffen^l 
sizes.  The  large  timber  saws  are  on  the  second  story  of  tl 
mills.  An  endless  chain  works  along  an  incline  from  this  upp( 
chamber  into  the  water  beneath.  At  the  foot  of  the  incline  be 
labourers  are  stationed,  fixing  to  the  chain,  log  after  log,  as  feu 
as  they  can  be  carried  up.  When  the  logs  reach  the  upp 
chamber  they  are  released  by  workmen,  who  place  them  c 
travelling  frames,  which  carry  them  direct  to  the  teeth  of  tl 
huge  upright  saws.  On  the  logs  issuing  from  the  saws,  the 
have  been  cut  into  several  pieces  or  slabs ;  these  are  instantl 
taken  by  quick  mechanism  to  circular  saws  which  transversely  ci 
oflf  the  rugged  edges,  and  transform  the  slabs  into  deals,  batten 
or  boards,  according  to  their  diraensious.  Immediately  this 
done,  the  deals,  battens,  and  boards  are  placed  on  bogies,  whic 
stand  ready  on  a  branch  line  of  the  quay-railway  which  ente 
the  mills,  and  they  are  conveyed  to  the  distant  stacks  up  tl 
fiord,  or  down  the  river- way. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  process  of  wood-sawing — the  ceasele 
operation  which  makes  the  Saw- Mil  Is  at  once  the  magnet  whic 
draws  the  colony  together,  and  the  spirit  that  keeps  their  varioi 
intelligences  in  action,  from  the  counting  house  to  the  remol 
labourers  among  the  wood-stacks ;  the  insatiable  devourer  of  tl 
myriads  of  logs  from  the  far  forests,  and  the  unwearied  suppli 
of  bright  sawnwood  to  the  fleets  of  ships  that  come  to  Skonvik 
wharves. 

The  Saw  Mills  form  but  one  feature  in  the  scene  that  we  loo 
on  from  Flaggst&ng  Berg ;  but  if  we  were  to  confine  our  attentifl 
to  them  alone,  we  should  forget  the  natural  beauties  of  the  siU 
ation ;  we  should  become  absorbed  for  hours  in  contemplatiii 
the  triumphs  of  art  and  science  as  here  exhibited :  the  powi 
that  comes  from  method  and  continuous  perseverance :  the  air  < 
romance  that  surrounds  this  particle  of  the  world's  busines 
The  labourers  do  not  belong  to  these  districts.  They  are  Finn 
The  greater  number  come  with  earliest  spring  across  the  gulf  i 
Bothnjai  and  they  go  back  when  the  swallows  seek  the  sunny  soatl 
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The  veBseLi  bring  strange  histories  and  associations  to  this  inland 
industry.     What  different  nations  their  flags  proclaim !     And  to 
obtain    the  cargoes,  so    calmly  and  so  regularly  loading,   what 
storaiSy  what  perils  of  water  and  perils  of  rucks  have  they  not 
braved  I     Then,  as  to  the  complex  macbineryy  there  appears  soma- 
thii^  super-hnman  in  its  unceasing,  invariable  workings.    It  seems 
like  a  Frankenstein — labouring  with  one  purpose,  ever  receiving, 
ever  giving  forth ;  swallowing  at    one  end  the  rugged  timber ; 
ejecting  at  the  other  the  white,  squared,  sawn  wood.     It  is,  indeed, 
almost  like  a  creator — at  least,  it  has  a  suggestion  of  creativeness, 
&om  the  roughest  material,  by  marvellous,  unerring  means,  pro- 
ducing more  perfect  forms.     And  so  that  vast  saw-mill  machinery 
*— ihroagh  tjtiese  long  weeks  and  months — works  at  ita  task*— un- 
tiringy  ever-producing. 

''  The  pvlsM  9i.  its  iron  heart, 
Go  beating  day  and  night.*' 

OndNELUND. 

Qkb  object  fell  within  our  ken  from  the  heights  of  the  Flaggstftng 
Beig  whidi  we  omitted  to  mention.  It  is  a  cottage  that  lies 
^ttiidit  a  grove  of  birch-trees,  between  the  White  House  and  the 
fnays  on  the  river-side. 

Iliere  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  appearance  of  this  cottage 
""-^^zoept  that  it  promises  snug  comforts— nor  is  its  name,  Grone- 
^^nd,  singular,  because  firom  spring  to  winter  it  is  really  embosomed 
1^  greenery^  and  deserves  the  epithet  of  the  Verdant  Grove. 

There  is  nothings  we  say,  that  particularly  strikes  the  eye  in 
^^  cottage ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the  picture  of  Skonvik, 
It  is  a  component  part  of  the  social  and  the  working  life  of  the 
plaoa,  the  link  between  the  presidential  White  House  and  the 
Vttimen's  dwellings  of  caserns  ;  betweon  the  governing  power  of 
^  owners  and  the  industry  of  the  saw-mills— in  a  word,  it  is  the 
dwelling  of  Trinculo. 

Trinculo,  the  working  lieutenant  of  Skonvik,  is  a  naturalised 
cwsde :  a  man  who  has  seen  the  larger  part  of  man's  allotted  time 
<tt  earth ;  yet  the  sap  of  youth  runs  in  him  nimbly  still,  and  gives 
him  powers  of  application  throughout  his  many  duties.  He  is, 
^i^,  a  man  of  many  meny  devices.  Being  a  bachelor,  he  is 
HMtt^  disposed  and  disposable  than  most  persons  for  the  varied  calls 
^Q  his  resources.  He  is,  indeed,  framed  for  despatch,  and  variety, 
^^^  shorty  thin,  and  active.  We  should  not  err  much  if  we  re- 
^ristened  him,  Figaro.  He  is  there,  he  is  here.  At  one  time  or 
other  he  has  been  everywhere  in  the  business.  He  has  a  versatile 
P^  which  makes  figures  financial,  and  figures  artistical,  and 
%VM  qI^  occasionally,  in  grotesque  literar  humours.    To  onA 
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of  his  dinners  he  brought  his  firiends  round  him  without  inyitation : 
no  inconsiderable  feat,  as  it  means  voyages  in  the  summer,  or 
sledsre  exmrsions  in  the  winter,  to  get  at  him.  His  whimsical  plan 
was  as  follows.  He  summoned  one  m  the  terrible  language  of  a 
writ :  called  on  another  to  share  in  a  domestic  drama,  in  which  his 
part  was  indicated  by  the  play.bill  sent  (in  this  case  it  was  Herr 
Bayard^  who  was  cast  for  ^*Le  chevalier  Bans  peur  et  sane  r6proehe) :" 
another  was  required  to  come  to  the  public  disposal  of  certain 
articles,  which  were  enumerated  i  la  carte  :  another  had  to  attend 
the  marriage  between  certain  persons  and  objects,  when  the  party 
might,  as  he  choose,  forbid  the  banns,  or  assist  in  the  ceremony— 
and  so  forth. 

Trinculo's  language  has  the  quaintness  of  a  well-educated 
person,  coquetting  with  a  tongue  to  which  he  can  never  become 
allied.  He  places  words  in  connection  with  subjects  often  strik. 
ingly  apt,  if  considered  in  the  light  of  a  foreign  idiom  :  often  they 
go  quite  away  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  remote  hint  of  their  relation- 
ship ;  most  frequently  a  word  has  to  be  interpreted  into  another 
language,  and  finds  its  way  back  to  mother-English  as  it  best 
may.  His  converation  is  Ihus  constantly  a  mosaic  work  of 
German,  Swedish,  French,  Latin,  and  English — which  enlivens 
the  dullest  of  subjects — it  is  like  putting  the  cap  of  a  merry-andrew 
OD  the  head  of  a  grave  monk.  He  can  never  get  through  any 
business  without  a  surprise  to  himself  and  others.  Some  un- 
expected feature  is  sure  to  present  itself  to  him,  or  he  thinks  it 
will  astonish  those  that  are  by,  and  then  he  exclaims  : — **  Donner 
wetter !  Paraphu^  ;  Here  we're  in  a  category  again.  Tag  mig 
bn !     How  fasten  we  this  knot  V* 

One  evening  we  went  to  Oronelund,  to  tea  with  Oloriana,  our 
host,  and  the  two  gentleman  of  the  counting-house.  Trinculo, 
who  amuses  himself  with  diverse  instruments— much  after  the 
same  manner  as  Uncle  Toby  did  with  his  plans,  studies,  and 
descriptions  of  the  siege  of  Namur — took  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  forth  his  stores  of  melody,  which  he  elicited  fh)m  catgut, 
from  metal,  and  from  wood.  We  may  say,  that  of  the  wood 
music  there  was  a  deal.  His  dog,  too,  gave  solos  of  its  own,  in 
whines  and  barking,  on  being  asked  certain  questions. 

Our  meal  was  d  la  Swede,  with  a  smack  of  English  elements. 
It  was  Trinoulo  throughout— of  quaint  incongruousness  in  efforts  to 
please  each  and  all. 

Lovely  in  its  situation :  with  an  industry  which  need  alwa3r8 
be  peaceful  and  profitable ;  a  social  life  which  might  be  as  pleasant 
as  it  is  full  of  interest — who  would  think  that  Skonvik  has  been 
a  stage  on  which  the  seven  deadly  sins  have  played  their  separate 
parts^  and  everj  mean  passion  strutted  and  fretted  for  its  l^ov, 
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Tet  80  has  it  been.  But  we  leave  reference  to  this  phase  of  its 
existence  for  the  time,  when  Trinculo  himself  opened  his  lips  and 
poke  on  the  subject. 

MINOB  SXCUBSIONS. 

Of  these  we  had  not  many,  but  they  were  valuable  in  extending 
our  acquaintance  with  the  characteristics  of  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  first  of  September,  in  company  with  our  host,  we  steamed 
to  Kramfors^  which  lies  in  its  own  Vik,  or  bay,  a  little  lower  down 
than  Skonvik,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ongerman. 

Kramfors  possesses  two  saw-mills,  which  are  quite  apart  from 
each  other.  The  production  of  the  place  is  naturally  very  large—* 
indeed,  it  is  the  largest  on  the  river.  The  extent  and  arrange- 
ment  of  the  establishment,  therefore,  became  of  personal  interest 
tons. 

Thore  is  one  important  matter  in  connexion  with  saw-mill 
to  which  we  have  not  referred,  and  which  is  brought  before  the 
attention  at  Kramsfors  in  a  singular  manner.  After  the  logs  have 
Dean  cut  into  deals,  battens^  and  boards,  the  outside  slabs  that  are 
left  are  very  numerous  and  become  a  most  serious  incumbrance  to 
^  proprietors.  They  afford  food  for  their  most  solemn  deliberar 
tions  from  time  to  time. 

The  first  use  to  which  this  ''  offal  *' — as  the  slabs  oome  to  be 
called— ia  put  at  every  saw.mill  is  to  lay  it  in  the  shores  to  farm 
^^ys,  which  are  thus  made  cheaply,  and  to  the  greatest  extent. 
^  quays,  at  Skonvik,  as  an  instance,  are  upwards  of  a  mile 
^,  and  all  constructed  of  offal,  right  into  deep  water.  But  this 
^oonomical  adaptation  has  its  limits.  The  offal  oomes  forth 
^oeaaingly,  like  the  salt  out  of  the  magic  mill  which  gives  the 
lea  its  savour ;  like  the  mice  which  came  to  eat  up  Bishop  Hatto 
^  his  tower  on  the  Rhine ;  like  the  locusts  into  the  granary  in  the 
*^-without-an-end — it  supplies  the  material  for  interminable 
quays.  Tet  still  forth,  it  comes  in  perennial  superabundance,  and 
^  question  is,  What  can  be  done  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  1  It 
^  not  pay  to  ship  it :  a  man  would  be  a  great  benefEU^tor  to  the 
Baw.miUs  who  would  take  a  few  score  of  cargoes  away  each  year. 

Now  one  of  the  economies  of  Kramfors  is  the  extinction  of  its 
effal.  Qangs  of  men  are  continually  at  work  cutting  such  offal 
^  is  suitable  into  lengths  of  ten  feet,  and  piling  it  into  huge  heaps 
^  a  particular  manner.  These  heaps  are  covered  up,  set  on  fire, 
^ved  to  consume  for  several  days,  and  are  then  opened  out.  In 
^  way  good  charcoal  is  produced,  which  is  used  for  smelting 
P^n^oses.  But  even  the  system  which  comprises  twenty.eight 
bulky  mounds  of  wood  continually  burning  does  not  conquer  the 
c&l  of  Kiamfors.    Therefore,  in  addition  to  quays  and  charcoal . 
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heaps^  they  have  an  enormous  fire,  which  they  call  a  ^^hell^** 
blazing  day  and  night ;  or,  rather,  there  are  two  '^  hells/'  one  on 
either  side  of  a  high  piece  of  brickwork,  and  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  one  or  other  of  them  is  in  operation ;  for 
great  carefulness  must  be  exercised  lest  the  wind  command  this  fire 
too  much,  and  drive  the  sparks  over  the  stacks  of  timber*  Along 
the  top  of  the  briokwork  runs  a  line  of  railway,  along  which 
waggons  laden  with  o£fal  at  the  mills  are  continually  coming,  and 
caating  it  direct  into  the  fearful  fiery  furnace. 

Another  of  the  economies  of  Eramfors  is  in  its  many  pr&ms, 
of  large  keels,  used  by  the  mills  in  loading  vessels,  being  fitted 
with  high  roofs, — a  very  useful  provision  for  wet  weather.  Our 
observation  of  them  was  most  aprapot,  as  we  afterwards  found  in 
an  unseasonable  hour  when  the  kindness  of  Eramfors  in  lending 
some  was  greatly  felt  by  Skonvik, 

We  were  most  cordially  received  by  Eramfors'  manager,  bis 
wifei  and  his  brother.  They  led  us  round  the  farm,  and  the 
gnmnds  attached  to  their  commodious  dwelling.  Their  garden 
was  more  to  our  Bnglisfa  taste  than  we  expected  to  find  Norrland 
In  a  glass  summer-house,  situated  in  the  midst  of*  its  greenery,  we 
paiticipated  of  true  Swedish  hospitality.  In  their  grounds  is  an 
odt-trea:  not  a  grand  specimen  in  height  or  breadth,  like  those 
familiar  tojour  English  parks  :  nor  stag-branched,  century  .defying, 
as^bose  at  Hardwick  Hall — but  an  undeniable  hardy  oak,  whose 
glory  is  that  of  being  the  only  one  in  Norrland :  which  those  only 
can  dispute  who  know  of  another. 

Sjranfors,  we  should  not  forget  to  say,  is  not  so  insulate  as 
Sk5nvik.  It  is  in  immediato  connexions  with  the  feelers  thrown 
out  from  Sweden's  populous  centres.  It  is  on  the  main-road  to 
Bernosand— and  Hem5sand  has  sea  and  highway,  wherewith  to 
reach  the  southern  towns. 

Late  in  the  day  Eramfors'  manager  and  his  wife  returned  the 
vittt  we  had  made.  It  was  a  pleasant,  neighbourly  day,  and, 
sUmulated  by  its  observations  and  sympathies,  our  host,  Trinculo, 
and  ourselves — when  visitors  had  departed,  and  the  household 
retired  to  tbeir  beds — held  special  converse  until  the  long  hour  of 
midnight  was  overpast. 

On  the  following  afternoon  we  steamed  about  a  mile  up  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  passed  the  mill  of  Marieberg,  and  came  to 
that  of  Eungsg&rden.  These  two  saw.mills  properly  constitute  a 
single  establishment,  as  they  belong  to  one  firm ;  they  are  the 
ti^  highest  large  saw-mills  on  the  Ongerman ;  above  them,  as  we 
lUKve  already  explained,  the  water  shallows. 

Our  purpose  was  to  see  one  of  the  proprietors  and  the  manager. 
Ih  tbie  we  were  disappointed,  as  they  were  both  absent,  and  wo 
1^     tims  lost  an  inspection  of  the  mills. 
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Some  things,  hov^ever,  oould  not  but  arrest  our  attention.    A 

one  of  practical  importance,  there  is  here  a  large  store  or  shed  into 
which  the  river  comes  like  a  canal,  and  in  it  barges  can  be  loaded 
with  dry  wood  during  the  worst  weather.  As  at  Skonvik  and 
Kramfors  the  whole  house  of  the  manc^^er  with  its  gardens  is  con- 
tinuous to  the  quays  and  mills ;  but  still  more  strikingly  combining 
beauty  with  duty,  we  found  the  offices  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
house  buried  in  a  grove  of  birch-irees. 

It  was  rather  a  summer  bower  than  a  place  of  business.  Al^  the 
iuird  ideas  of  hard  words  and  its  associations  suffered  a  woodland 
change  into  something  rich  and  strange.  We  were  in  the  very 
faery  land  of  official  labours ;  and  that,  too,  without  any  dreaming 
or  flight  of  the  imagination.  Here  was  a  green  fact.  We  might 
bave  expected  to  find  a  Keats  here.  Between  the  drawing  out  of  bills 
of  lading  he  could  sing  hymns  to  the  great  god  Pan  and  the  wood 
nymphs:  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  penning  specifications  of 
<^goes^  he  oould  have  slipped  out— 

''  Pulled  the  boughs  ande. 
And  looked  into  the  forest  wide, 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  fawns  and  dryades 
Coming  with  softest  rustle  through  the  trees.'* 

We  remarked  what,  at  first  sights  seemed  an  uncouth  object 
amidst  the  softness  and  cultivation  of  the  gardens  of  the  White 
House.  It  was  a  pine-tree,  which  recured  itself  to  an  enormous 
^ght,  lank  and  bare  after  the  nature  of  its  kind,  except  at  the 
tep>  which  is  bushy. 

We  are  told  that  the  river  is  proud  of  it  as  a  representative 
^ ;  therefore,  it  is  allowed  to  stand.  It  is  to  this  species  of 
pine  the  runic  lines  refer,  which  are  quoted  on  the  B&ltesp&nnare, 
o'  which  we  have  spoken.  **  As  poor  am  I  in  friends  as  is  tlie  red 
piiie  of  twigs/' 

The  classic  force  of  this  figure  is  seen  when  yuu  sui  ve}  luc 
H^ies  of  tree — as  here — apart  trom  the  forests.  I  be  illustratiou 
oaoe spoken  would  never  die  out;  born  of  nature.it  would  sink  into 
we  heart^the  solitary  and  the  forlorn  world  everywhere  see  an 
^lem  of  their  misery  in  this  tree  flourishing  yet  giving  forth 
^t  a  £bw  branches — furthest  from  earth — ^nearest  to  the  eternal. 
The  affection  of  the  King's  Qarden  manager  would  annul  th« 
oolcbess  of  the  ancient  simile^  and  as  Christianity  moulded  old 
I^gsodB  and  figures  to  its  sweet  purposes,  be  in  his  case  breathe 
^gentler  and  humanising  association  over  the  tree. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  saw.mills  we  observed  a  lofty 
exposed  rock*  It  stood  high  in  the  woods,  overlooking  the  river 
ttd  had  a  pole  erected  above  it.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries  wo 
were  toM  that  the  manager's  Namsdag  (Name- Day)  fell  upon 
Midfrommffr'g  Day. 
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Here  we  toucb  on  two  of  the  most  prominent  observances  in 
in  Sweden. 

First,  the  Name  Day.  Instead  of  his  birthday  the  Swede 
honours  the  day  of  the  apostle,  saint,  or  martyr,  whose  Christian 
name  he  bears.  Thus^  a  man  born  in  November  may,  perhaps, 
celebrate  his  joy  at  being  bom  upon  earth  in  April.  If  a  man 
ahould  have  no  day  allotted  in  the  calendar,  he  takes  All  Saint's 
Day  for  his  festivities. 

Secondly,  as  to  Midsummer's  Day. 

That  day  is  held  in  highest  reverence  throughout  all  this  land. 
Baked  as  Sweden's  heart  is  with  ice  for  so  many  months,  when 
the  great  thaw  does  come  it  beats  with  throbs  all  the  mightier  and 
wilder  for  its  late  stillness.  Nature  and  Sweden  alike  rejoice,  like 
the  unbound  river  on  summer's  return. 

May  is  what  the  Swedes  call  the  Flower  Month  ;  and  on  its 
first  day  they  turn  out,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  to  honour  the 
return  of  summer.  On  that  day,  too,  the  TJpsala  students  should 
give  their  great  open-air  musical  festival ;  but  winter^  lingering,  too 
often  chills  the  bosom  of  that  day.  It  is,  therefore,  most  usual  to 
allow  the  month  to  unroll  its  volume  of  life  and  flowers,  and  to 
combine  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  year  with  its  mature 
prime,  on  Midsummer's  Day. 

The  festivities  and  fairs  at  that  period  have  been  ever  famous, 
and  are  jealously  attended  to  at  this  very  hour  by  the  very  humblest 
of  the  land.  No  one  neglects  to  adorn  his  house  with  fresh 
greenery.  In  Gottland  religious  rites  are  still  celebrated  on  Mid- 
summer's Day;  the  maypoles  there  adorn  the  interior  of  the 
church. 

The  Eye — Midsummer's  Eve,  England's  Eve  of  St.  John, 
Sweden's  Midsommer's  Waka,  is  a  time  of  sylvan  frenzy.  All  emo- 
tions are  at  the  highest  pitch.  Imagination  brings  her  sorcery^  where- 
with to  clothe  tiie  time,  the  gatherings,  and  the  scenes.  Frederika 
Bremer,  in  the  most  solemn  of  her  novels^  speaks  in  raptures,  like 
like  one  in  love,  of  that  revered  night ;  of  *'  its  magical  light,  the 
flowering  meadows,  its  pesu^,  its  joy."  Mysteries  that  relate  to 
telling  fortunes — charms  as  to  marriages, — are  practised  during  the 
nightly  hours.  Miss  Howitt  cries  out  in  delight  on  the  following 
day :-^'' Last  night  I  slept  in  a  sylvan  bower;  slept  in  a  green 
wood  all  on  a  summer  night." 

Then,  when  The  Day  comes— 

Midsummer's  Day — the  whole  land  bursts  into  singing.  The 
same  lady  writes,  *'  Jerusalem  at  the  happy  feast  of  Tabernacles 
could  not  have  looked  more  festive  than  does  Stockholm.^'  A 
portion  of  the  old  religion  has  gone  out  of  Sweden — celebration  by 
fire.    It  exists  still  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  in  the  Wolmarfiret 
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But  the  fire  of  the  soul  burns  as  bright  as  ever,  even  in  this  fax 
north.'*  The  honours  of  Balder,  the  Sun  God,  to  which  the 
day  was  dedicated,  descended  on  St.  John,  the  forerunner  of  Him 
who  had  to  baptise  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire." 
In  Sweden  the  Maypole  (Magstang)  has  taken  the  place  of 
fire.  It  rears  its  tall  form  tricked  out  as  luxuriantly  as  a  thick 
foliaged  tree,  with  which  intermingle  flowers  and  the  feminine 
▼arieties  of  ribbons  ;  and  round  it  the  purest  of  Christian  and 
Pagan  feelings  are  blended^  of  which  the  most  expressive  chorus 
might  be  the  opening  of  Schiller's  great  Hymn  to  Joy  :«— 

^  Spark  from  the  fire  that  gods  have  fed — 

Joy— thoa  Elyaian  child  divine, 
Fire-drunk,  our  airy  footsteps  tread, 

O  Holy  One  !  thy  holy  shrine. 
Strong  custom  rends  us  from  each  other — 

Thy  magic  all  together  brings ; 
And  man  in  man  but  hails  a  brother 

Wherever  rest  thy  gentle  wings." 

Midsummer's  Day  is,  therefore,  a  day  of  double  rejoicing  for 
Eling's  Gkurden's  manager  and  his  family.  Tiie  place  is  then 
always  populous  with  visitors,  friends,  and  strangers — for  ail  are 
welcome  on  a  Name  Day — from  the  wealthiest  proprietor  to  the 
humblest  workman — and  the  maypole,  which  is  erected  on  the 
rock,  as  we  mentioned,  is  then  a  centre  for  games  and  dances. 

Long  may  this  be  the  case,  and  longer  still,  far  into  the  golden 
agee  yet  tu  come,  may  these  Midsummer  merrymakings  be  held. 
In  our  heart  of  hearts  we  believe  that  they  are  full  of  blessings— 
that  they  truly  come  from  a  religious  thought,  a  concealed  spring 
"-that  they  have  their  mission  to  refine  as  well  as  cheer  the  people 
One  of  Wordsworth^s  neighbours  said  to  him,  **  I  like  to  walk 
where  I  can  hear  the  sound  of  a  beck.''  The  philosophic  poet 
remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  could  not  but  think  that  the  man, 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  had  mauy  devout  feelings^  and  that 
the  pleasures  of  his  heart  at  that  moment  was  an  acceptable 
offshng  to  the  Divine  Being.  So  would  We  say  of  this  natural 
outburst  on  summer's  return ;  it  is  a  tribute  to  nature,  yet  not  to 
nature  alonej  but  to  nature's  God,  and  that  although  neither  one 
nor  the  other  is  expressed  in  words.  But^  after  all,  what  is  verbal 
expression  but  a  poor,  limping  thing  in  demotion  or  rapture  t  We 
see  a  v^  heaven  of  warm,  unspeakable  love  in  the  breast  of  that 
chimney-Bweep  whom  a  lady  overheard,  in  a  garden  in  Stockholm, 
talking  to  a  flower — (What  a  contrast!  tbc  chuuDey  sweep  and 
the  flower!  The  flower  has  its  gratefulness,  unbosoming  its 
loveliness  to  the  sun,  and  the  chimney-sweep  has  a  heart  that  feels 
iU  loveliness);  and  he  cries,  ''Well|]thou  art  a  beauty;    that 
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tbcm  art! "  How  much  more  is  there  not  conveyed  by  this  ex- 
clamation than  appears  in  the  mere  words  There  was  rapture  and 
devotion  in  the  chimney-sweep's  breast,— an  offering  acceptable  to 
the  Divine  Being ;  and  as  with  him,  so  we  bdieve  it  is  with  the 
national  heart  when  it  is  moved^  at  Midsunmier's  prime,  to  shout, 
and  danoe,  and  make  meny. 


•^  *!*>  H.       ii 
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THE    EMPTY    HOUSE. 

*'  Nature  abhors  a  vacuiun/'  we  are  told  by  those  who^  having 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  Nature  all  their  lives,  may  be 
supposed  to  know  something  about  her  tastes  and  habits.    The  so- 
called  vacant  spaces  of  this  world,  for  instance^  are  all  replete  with 
mjrriad.formed  existence,  if  one  had  but  the   gift  to  know  it. 
*^  Tbe  desert  shall  blossom  like  the  rose  "  to  the  discerning  eye, 
"wfaile  to  the  ignorant  and  unobservant  it  shall  be  a  desert  still, 
y>arren,  empty  and  unprofitable.    An  empty  house  in  a  large  city, 
^i^   Xjondon,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  emptiest,  most  desolate,  most 
forlorn  of  vacant  places.      In  the  country  the  **  House  to  Let  "  is 
^ot    long  untenanted  by  man  before  it  becomes  a  chosen  spot  for 
Nature's  wild  children  to  run  riot  in,  and  make  a  home  of.     The 
^^9  woodbine,  clematis,  and  vine  force  their  way  through  the  doors 
^^    windows,  and  take  possession  of  the  interior,  bringing  with 
thexx  whole  colonies  of  creeping  and  flying  things.     Birds  build 
thdix  nests,  and  bees  their  cells,  in  the  vacant  rooms,  the  spider 
tet>«  tapestry  the  walls,  rabbits  and  hares  sit  fearlessly  in  the 
^^lected    gsurden,    and    gambol    like    young    children,  on    the 
^'^^^^^shold.     In  the  midst  of  this  tangible,  visible  life,  the  poet, 
^t^Ia  half-veiled  eyes,   shutting  out  the  too-obtrusive,  externa 
^^"Vrs  of  things,  gazes  through  the  dusty  dimness  of  the  deserted 
'''^^^^sion,  and  sees  thick-coming  shadows  of  the  spiritual  world ; 

^  And  forms  impalpable  and  nnperceived 
Of  others'  sight  familiar  art  to  his.'* 

The  late  exquisite  humourist,  Thomas  Hood,  has  written  a 
P^^^*»,  in  a  serious  vein,  called  the  "  Haunted  House,'*  which 
^^^t^Ie68e8  or  suggest  all  that  can  be  thought  and  felt  on  the 
^^^>ject  of  a  deserted,  human  dwelling  in  the  country.  A 
^^^^farated  French  author  of  the  present  day  has  also  described  in 
P^^^^ae,  almost  equal  to  Hood's  verse,  the  aspect  of  a  maison  diserte^ 
^^^  the  fantastic  visions  and  speculations  to  which  it  gives  rise  in 
^  ^^oind  accustomed  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  things. 

The  Empty  House  in  the  country  falls  back  again  into  the 

^^Xuain  of  Nature ;  she  beautifies  and  adorns  it,  without  destroying 

^^  assodations  of  former  days ;  they  are  sacred  to  the  memory  of 

^Xxmanity.     She  makes   it  picturesque,  and  thus  enhancing  the 

^destructible  interest  which  man  must  ever  feel  in  all  places 

^\iere  man's  presence  has  been,  and  passed  away. 

But  the  Empty  House  which  we  would  introduce^  to  our 
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readers  was  neither  picturesque  nor  poetical ;  Nature  could  not  take 
it  to  her  embrace  and  cherish  it  into  beauty ;  Time,  the  destroyer, 
defaced^  without  making  it  venerable ;  yet^  despite  of  all  external 
lets  and  hindrances,  the  said  house  became  an  object  of  attractive 
interest  to  us,  and  perhaps  we  may  make  it  so  to  our  readers. 

On   a  certain   quarter-day  (some  few    years  ago)   a    young 
married  couple  moved  into  furnished  lodgings  in  a  duU^  shabby- 
genteel  street,  near  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury.     This  quarter  of 
London  has  a  peculiarly  melancholy  aspect.      The  streets  arej  in 
general,  shorty  and  lead  nowhere.      The  houses  are  large  and  some 
what  grand  in  appearance,  but  give  the  idea  of  struggling  poverty, 
rather  than  of  wealth.     The  poverty  of  fallen  fortunes,  not  of 
.  idleness  and  dissipation^  or  of  hereditary  condition ;  the  poverty 
that  "  cannot  dig  **  and  **  is  ashamed  to  beg,"      This  sort  of  proud 
penury  shrinks  from  keeping  a  shop,  and,  under  the  plea  of  having 
a  house  larger  than  it  requires,  lets  apartments — at  least,  it  does  so 
in  the  locality  of  which  I  speak.     Young  Mr.  Shepherd,  or,  as  he 
was  called  by  his  intimates,  Tom  Shepherd,  had  lately  married  his 
dear  Margaret,  on  the  strength  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  and  the    prospect  of   promotion  in    the  banking-house  of 
Gelding,  Dross,  and  Co.     Tom  thought  that  it  was  better  to  marry 
on  a  little,  and  live  economically,  than  to  wait  for  more;  while 
Margaret  thought  that  living  with  Tom  on  a  crust  in  a  garret 
was   better  for  her,  soul  and   body,  than  living  as  a  resident 
governess  in  the  most  distinguished  families.      So  when  he  had 
convinced  her  that  they  could  aflford  it,  she  resigned  her  situation, 
and  they  married.      Tom  took  furnished  lodgings   in    H 
Street,  Queen  Square^  for  the  first  six  months,  that  they  might 
have  time  to  look  about  them  for  a  permanent  abode ;  and  after 
a  wedding   trip    to   Derbyshire,   which  lasted  a  fortnight,  Tom 
brought  his  Margaret  to  her  temporary  house,  about  sunset  on  the 
quarter-day  above  alluded  to.     It  was  the  25th  of  March^  about 
which  time,  we  were  informed  at  school,  the  sun  rises  and  sets  at 
six  o'clock,  and  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all  over  the  world. 
Now  about  the  ri«ing  and  setting  of  the  sun,  Londoners  can  know 
nothing  by  actual  observation,  and  therefore  we  are  willing  to 
believe  that  the  sun  does  rise  and  set  at  six  o'clock  at  that  period 
of  the  year ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  contradict  the  other  ope- 
ration ;  the  days  and  nights  are  no^  equal  all  over  the  world,  then, 
for  in  London  the  time  of  daylight  is  much  shorter  than  the  time 
of  darkness,  and  at  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  in  question,  Tom 
Shepherd  said  it  was  quite  dark,  and  they  must  have  a  lamp  before 
Margaret  could  see  her  rooms.     So  he  begged  of  her  not  to  try 
to  distinguish  anything  in  them  yet,  but  to  walk  to  the  window 
and  look  out  there  till  the  light  came.    Margaret  did  as  he  ¥riahod| 
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feeling  quite  sure  she  should  like  the  rooms  he  had  chosen.     As 

she  looked  out  through  the  window,  she  observed  that  the  house 

immediately  opposite  was  large  and  very  gloomy,  and  that  in  two 

of  the  lower  windows  were  papers,  once  white,  and  on  which  she 

{elt  sure  the  words  "  To  Let  "  were  printed.     But  the  light  came, 

and  Tom  showed  her  their  appartement,  which  consisted    of  a 

sitting-room,  bed-room,  and  dressing-room,  all  perfectly  neat  and 

oomiortable  ;  and  Margaret  was  iar  too  busy  and  too  happy  to 

thmk  about  the  opposite  house  that  evening.     The  next  morning 

Tom  was  to  return  to  business  as   usual.       They  had  finished 

breakfast,  and  she  was  giving  the  crown  of  his  hat  one  last  turn 

with  the  little  brash^  when  Tom,  who  was  standing  at  the  windoWj 

exclaimed: 

"How  unlucky  1" 

•'What  is  unlucky?" 

''Why,  that  our  windows  are  all  in  the  front,  and  face  that 
empty  house.     It  will  give  you  the  horrors  to  look  at  it  all  day.'* 

Margaret  laughed,  and  said  that  she  should  have  something 
better  to  do  with  her  time  than  to  look  at  the  opposite  house  all 
day 

"That  might  be,"  Tom  admitted.  *'But  just  come  here, 
Meggy,  and  look  at  the  place.  Stand  just  here — so — and  you  can 
see  ^e  whole  of  the  house.  One,  two,  three,  four  stories  high. 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five  six,  seven  windows  on  a  floor.  What 
an  enormous  house  for  this  part  of  the  town !  How  dingy  and 
desolate  it  looks  !    I  suppose  the  rent  is  too  high  for  the  locality/* 

"It  must  have  been  to  let  for  many  years;  it  looks  so  dilapi- 
dated and  neglected,"  said  Margaret. 

"Come  away,  dear,"  said  her  husband,  drawing  her  fix)m  the 
window  towards  the  fire.  '*  If  I  was  compelled  to  look  at  that 
gloomy,  death.struck  house  for  one  hour  every  day,  I  should  go 
melancholy  mad  in  a  month.  I  only  wish  I  had  noticed  it  when  I 
^t  came  here ;  we  should  never  have  engaged  these  rooms." 

"Indeed!  Then  I  am  very  glad  you  did  not,  for  I  do  not 
^luiik  I  should  like  any  rooms  in  London  better  than  these.  They 
W  80  snug  and  cosy.  Do  not  fancy  that  I  shall  suffer  my  spirits 
^  be  depressed  by  the  aspect  of  the  gloomy  house  opposite.  We 
'^▼e  a  charm  within  this  little  home  of  ours,  strong  enough  to 
^^^  that  bouse  into  a  gay  palace." 

''Do  you  think  so,  Maggy?  That  is  right.  It  is  on  your 
■*^^nt  I  regret  it,  for  I  am  sure  you  must  have  grown  very  nervous 
^  easily  depressed,  living  among  strangers,  or  shut  up  in  a  dull 
^booUroom  with  no  one  to  speak  to  for  so  many  hours.  But  now, 
d^ttest,  run  and  put  on  your  bonnet  and  walk  part  of  the  way  to 
tbe  bank  with  me.    It  is  a  fine  morning,  and  you  must  take  plenty 
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of  exercise  whenever  you  can,  remember  that,  or  I  shall  have  you 
losing  all  your  roses,  and  looking  as  cadaverous  as  the  old  house 
over  the  way," 

When  Margaret  reached  the  end  of  H Street,  on  her  way 

home  after  parting  from  her  husband,  she  began  to  examine  it  in 
the  broad  daylight.  It  had  been  fashionable  a  century  before. 
Sedan-chairs  and  powdered  beaux,  might  once  have  been  seen 
before  every  door.  Huge  extinguishers  for  flambeaux  were  still 
to  be  seen  attached  to  the  iron  rails^  flanking  the  door-steps  of 
some  of  the  houses.  The  windows  were  narrow,  and  in  most  cases 
dirty,  adding  to  the  dismal  effect  of  the  general  colouring  of  the 
street ;  which  was  a  blackish  brown.  The  red  of  the  bricks  had 
quite  disappeared  beneath  the  hand  of  Time^  and  they  had  ap- 
parently never  been  re-pointed  since  the  light  of  fashion  had  faded 
from  them.  Stilly  Mrs.  Shepherd  remarked,  as  she  passed  along, 
that  every  house  on  both  sides  bore  about  it  some  evidence  of  care, 
and  the  desire  to  keep  up  appearances.  At  one  house  she  observed 
Uiat  the  doorsteps  and  lower  window-sills  were  very  white ;  and 
that  the  small  brass-plate  on  the  door  was  a  very  mirror  in  bril- 
liancy ;  its  opposite  neighbour's  faded  face  was  enlivened  by  ridi 
crimson  curtains,  gracefully  draped  across  the  windows  of  the  first- 
floor,  which  were  as  clear  as  crystal ;  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
dingyness  of  those  above  and  below.  At  one  house  she  observed 
pots  of  flowers  in  a  jardiniere ;  at  another,  she  saw  a  group  of 
healthy-looking  children  playing  with  a  cat  in  the  window-seat ; 
at  another  she  saw  a  young  girl  tending  a  canary-bird  in  a  new 
cage,  while  the  sound  of  a  piano  proceeded  from  the  same  room. 
At  last  she  came  to  a  house  dirtier  than  the  rest.  The  area  was 
ehoaked  with  rubbish ;  the  railings  were  red  with  rust.  The 
abutters  of  the  windows  on  the  ground.floor  were  closed,  and  most 
l>f  the  panes  were  broken;  on  the  first-floor  Margaret  counted 
seven,  long,  narrow  windows;  and  saw  the  time-stained  papers 
inscribed  To  Let^  placed  in  two  of  them  ;  the  shutters  on  this  floor 
were  also  closed.  She  recognised  the  house  immediately;  but 
instead  of  crossing  the  road  to  knock  at  her  own  door,  she  lingered 
to  examine  this  old  mansion.  It  was  larger,  and  had  been  grander 
than  any  of  its  neighbours  ;  but  it  had  long  since  been  given  over 
to  decay.  There  had  been  no  attempt  to  redeem  it  from  its  fiate ; 
it  was  utterly  abandoned.  As  Margaret  looked  up  at  the  grim^ 
frowning  front,  she  felt  that  there  was  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
ber  about  the  ugly,  old  place.  She  was  sure  there  must  be  some 
interesting  story  connected  with  it  and  its  last  occupants ;  a  great 
sorrow,  or,  perhaps,  a  great  crime;  yes,  there  certainly  was  a 
curse  upon  the  house.  No  ordinary  dwelling  to  let,  could  look 
like  that.    As  she  was  passing  a  second  time  along  the  front,  she 
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somewhat  startled  to  see  a  little,  old- woman,  with  a  basket  of 
fiiiit,  sitting,  or  rather  nestling,  in  the  deep  recess  of  the  doorway, 
and  half  hidden  by  the  shadow.     Margaret  stopped  involuntarily, 
w^mdering  how  it  was  she  had  not  seen  her  before ;   and^  as  she 
stopped,  the  old  woman  addressed  her.     ''  Any  nice  russetins  to- 
day, ma'am  ?    Real  China  oranges,  ma'am  V ' — And  coming  forward, 
she  held  out  her  basket  for  Mrs.  Shepherd's  inspection.     Margaret 
felt   more  curiosity  concerning  the  vendor  than  concerning  her 
merchandise.    She  might  have  been  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
old  house,  her  appearance  was  so  much  in  keeping  with  it.    She 
bad  the  same  air  of  fallen  fortune  \  and  the  remains  of  symmetry 
and  beauty  in  her  face,  were  half-concealed  by  the  effects  of  decay 
and  dirt,  and  hopeless,  melancholy  neglect.     There  was  a  some- 
ihing   gloomy  and  forbidding   about  the  woman,  as  well  as  the 
house;  yet  her  face  touched  Margaret's  gentle    heart,  and   she 
looked  at  her  with  pitying  interest.     The  old  woman  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  lady  with  a  keen   scrutiny,    and  suddenly  turned  them 
away,  saying  mechanically ;   '*  Any  nice    russetins,    to-day,    my 
ladyf    Fine  china  oranges^  my  lady?"     Margaret  spent  a  shilling 
in  firuit ;  and  requested  the  old  woman  to  carry  her  basket  across 
the  road   to  her  own  door.     She  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if  un- 
willing to  leave  her  station ;  but  when  Margaret  pointed   to  her 
residence,  she  said  :  ''  Oh !  I  don't  mind  going  there  \  but,  you  see, 
ma*am,  1  am  accustomed  to  this  place,  and  if  I  were  to  leave  it 
for  long^  somebody  else  might  come  and  turn  me  out.'' 

"Ido  not  think  you  need  fear  that,"  said  Margaret.  **Thi8 
is  a  very  dull  place,  and  I  should  imagine  no  one  but  yourself 
would  think  of  selling  fruit  here.*' 

•*  Dull!  Ah,  well!  It  may  seem  dull  to  strangers,  but  I 
am  accustomed  to  it.  Thank  you,  ma'am.  Good  morning,  ma'am.'* 
And  the  old  woman  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
empty  bouse,  and  then  returned  to  her  former  seat  in  the  doorway, 
where  she  crouched  down  as  before,  so  as  to  remain  half-hidden 
by  the  shadow.  Margaret  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  idea 
that  the  old- woman  was  no  ordinary  fruit-seller;  and  asked  the 
aervant  who  opened  the  door,  whether  she  knew  anything  about 
her. 

All  that  Betty. knew  was  that  she  had  sold  apples  and  oranges 
there  ever  since  ihe  had  lived  in  the  street ;  that  all  the  neighbours' 
children  bought  firuit  of  her ;  that  if  you  asked  her  any  questions 
about  herself,  she  was  ready  to  snap  your  head  off,  like ;  and  that 
misne  said  she  was  sure  the  old-woman  had  seen  better  days. 
She  always  came  to  that  door  opposite  early  in  the  morning,  and 
went  away  at  dark ;  no  one  knew  where  she  lived  or  what  was  her 
nme;  die  was  always  called  *'  the  old  lady."  Betty  added  that 
no  ooe  could  be  got  to  live  in  that  house,  for  it  was  desolate. 
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Margaret  ^oucd  plenty  occupation  that  day  in  arranging  Ler 
new  home  and  unpacking  her  trunks ;  and  she  thought  no  more  of 
the  empty  house^  until  Tom  came  back.  While  he  was  in  his 
dressing-room,  and  their  little  dinner  was  being  brought  up^  she 
went  to  the  window  for  a  moment  to  look  into  the  street.  We 
omitted  to  Bay,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shephenrs  rooms  were  od  the 
second-floor  of  the  house,  and  consequently  faced  the  second-floor 
in  the  opposite  house.  As  Mrs.  Shepherd  stood  at  the  window, 
without  any  light  in  the  room^  she  could  see  tolerably  well  through 
the  outer  gloom.  After  observing  the  old  fruit-woman  leave  her 
station,  and  steal  slowly  down  the  street.  Margaret  raised  her 
eyes  to  the  window  immediately  opposite.  Was  it  reality,  or  was 
it  fancy  %  She  thought  she  saw  a  figure,  a  female  figure  approach 
it  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  retire.  She  remembered  having 
observed,  in  the  morning,  that  the  shutters  of  that  window  were 
not  closed.  As  she  stood  pondering  on  the  mystery  (for  Betty 
had  assured  her  no  one  lived  in  the  house  to  take  care  of  it)— 
the  lights  were  brought  in,  and  Tom  made  his  appearance  in  bigh 
qpirits. 

'^  What  is  the  matter,  Margaret  ?  Tou  look  as  though  you  had 
seen  a  ghost.  Have  you  been  looking  at  that  desolate  house 
opposite  r* 

Now,  Margaret  thought  that  Tom  would  think  her  very  foolish 
if  she  told  him  what  had  just  been  passing  in  her  mind ;  so  she 
turned  the  conversation  very  quickly  to  another  subject.  After 
dinner  Tom  produced  tickets  for  an  oratorio,  at  Exeter  Hall; 
and  Margaret  forgot  everything  but  the  anticipated  pleasure,  and 
the  presence  of  her  husband.  During  tea-time  they  got  into  a 
quarrel  about  the  respective  merits  of  Haydn  and  Spohr,  and 
they  agreed  to  finish  it  on  the  way  to  the  Hall,  as  it  was  time  for 
Margaret  to  put  on  her  bonnet.  Tom  rose  to  light  a  candle  for 
her;  but  she  said:  *'  Oh !  I  can  do  without  a  light,  dear.  My 
bonnet  and  shawl  are  placed  ready  to  my  hand,  and  I  do  not  want 
a  looking-glass." 

"You  are  tolerably  firee  from  vanity,  I  believe,"  said  Tom, 
seriously. 

Margaret  laughed,  and  said :  ''On  the  contrary,  I  am  far  too 
contented  with  my  personal  appearance.  I  fancy. that  I  do  not 
want  the  aid  of  a  glass  to  look  passalement  bien  in  my  bonnet. 
Besides,  you  know,  it  looks  as  if  one  had  a  mind  above  trifles  to 
be  apparently  indifferent  to  dress ;  and  then,  you  men  think  so 
highly  of  a  woman  who  can  dress  for  a  walk  in  two  minutes,  and 
go  out  for  a  week  with  a  carpet-bag.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
ooquetiy  in  those  women  who  take  pains  to  convince  people  they 
haye  none.^' 
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Her  husband  said  he  *'  had  no  doubt  that  she  knew  all  about 
it;"  but  added,  '*  that  it  was  bad  policy  thus  to  lay  open  her 
tactics  to  the  enemy/* 

There  was  a  faint  reflex  of  moonlight  in  her  bed-room  when 
Vargaret  entered  it,  to  fetch  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  from  a  table 
upon  which  she  had  plac^Ki  them.  This  table  stood  before  a  window^ 
and  as  she  advanced  towards  it,  her  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
Blieak  of  light  in  the  corresponding  window  of  the  empty  house. 
It  was  a  faint  red-gleaming  line,  down  the  centre  of  the  window, 
and  was  caused,  Margaret  felt  sure,  by  a  light  within  the  room, 
flhining  through  an  aperture  left  by  imperfectly-fitting  shutters. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  here.  Toxh  could  not  call  this  a  delusion 
of  the  fancy ;  there  must  be  somebody  living  in  that  house.  With- 
out moving  from  her  position  she  called  her  husband  i/Q  come  to  her 
for  a  moment.     While  he  was  making  his  way  across  the  darkened 
room,  Margaret  saw  the  object  of  her  curiosity  suddenly  eclipsed, 
and  when  he  stood  by  her  side,  and  said,  ''  What  is  it,  my  love!" 
■he  uttered  in  a  tone  of  vexation—"  It  has  gone,  now !" 
"What  have  you  lost?" 

''Why,  I  certainly  saw  a  light  in  the  room  opposite,"  she 
replied. 

**  In  that  empty  house  1  Nonsense  !  Why,  Margaret,  I  shall 
^  afraid  to  leave  you  here  alone  all  day  if  you  take  fancies  into 
V^  head  about  that  old  place.  Mrs.  Bennett  and  all  the  other 
JAodladies  in  the  street  say  it  is  haunted,  I  dare  say,  and  I  think 
1*  ▼ery  likely  that  the  house  may  be  used  occasionally  by  people 
who  have  an  interest  in  keeping  it  unoccupied." 

''I did  not  think  of  that/^  rt^p.ied  Margaret,  as  if  relieved  by 
tkeidea.  "Yes,  I  daresay  that  accounts  for  what  I  have  seen." 
^  she  related  to  her  husband  what  she  had  seen  or  thought  she 
*w  before  dinner,  and  her  speculations  about  the  old  fruit-woman, 
He  rallied  her  upon  her  taste  for  the  mysterious,  and  promised  to 
^e  inquiries  of  the  agent  concerning  the  house,  and  obtain  an 
<^er  to  look  over  it,  if  possible.  Margaret  confessed  that  she  should 
Ifl^e  to  see  the  inside  of  the  melancholy  mansion,  and  begged  that 
he  would  fulfil  his  promise  speedily.  On  their  return  home  that 
^ht,  as  they  stood  at  the  door-step  waiting  for  admittance,  the 
Uack  frowning  front  of  the  Empty  House  again  rattracted  their 
attention. 

"Margaret,*'  said  her  husband,  ''I  can  almost  share  your 
J^^  fancies  about  that  house,  now.  How  dark  and  mysterious 
it  looks!  there  is  a  nameless  terror  about  it!  One  feels  inclined 
to  write  over  the  doorway 

''  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.'' 

*' Tei,  but  we  are  not  going  to  enter  there;  at  leasts  not  to- 
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night,  and  here  comes  Betsy,  at  last,  to  let  us  into  a  very  different 
sort  of  place.'' 

Before  she  undressed  that  night,  Margaret  gave  a  last  look  at 
the  mysterious  window  opposite  to  assure  herself  that  the  strange 
light  was  no  more  to  be  seen.  The  moonlight  was  gone,  and  all 
outside  was  as  blank  as  Erebus. 

The  next  day  and  the  day  after,  and  every  day  after  that, 
Margaret  never  failed  to  cross  the  street  on  returning  froogi  luar 
morning  walk  with  her  husband,  to  exchange  a  few  words  with 
the  old  lady  who  sat  on  the  doorstep  of  the  empty  house.  Shje 
always  bought  fruit  of  her,  and  inquired  kindly  about  her  health. 
One  cold  morning,  she  sent  her  a  warm  shawl,  and  the  same 
evening  a  glass  of  wine.  On  the  following  day  the  old  lady  smiled 
gratefully  when  she  saw  Mrs.  Shepherd  approach,  and  (as  Margaiet 
thought)  looked  at  her  with  peculiar  interest  There  was  a  quiet 
dignity  in  the  way  in  which  she  tendered  her  thanks  that  made 
Margaret  feel  sorry  to  have  sent  her  little  gifts  by  Betsy  instead  of 
taking  them  herself;  and  she  said  something  about  this  regret 
The  old  lady  cast  a  keen  glance  at  her,  and  appeared  pleased. 

'*  Do  you  think  me  worth  waiting  on  ?  I  am  an  dd  apple- 
woman  ;  you  are  a  lady." 

''  Tou  were  not  always  an  apple- woman,  and  you  are  still  a 
xady.  Will  you  tell  me  where  you  live  \  I  should  like  to  go  to 
see  you,  and  so  would  my  husband.  You  have  neither  husbaofl 
nor  children,  you  say  ?" 

The  old  lady's  stern  mouth  relaxed  into  a  satirical  smile  as  she 
turned  to  Margaret,  and  said :  '^  Listen  to  the  advice  of  an  old 
woman,  who,  whatever  has  been  her  past  life,  knows  the  world.  Tou 
and  your  husband  are  young,  and  have  your  way  to  make  in  that 
world.  Is  it  not  so  V*  Margaret  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 
*' Never  make  friends  with  people  in  position  inferior  to  your 
own;  you  will  never  grow  rich  if  you  do.'^ 

Margaret  said :  "  We  do  not  wish  to  grow  rich ;  we  care  Cor 
the  qualities,  and  not  the  social  position  of  our  friends." 

*^  Tou  will  live  to  repent  such  sentiments.  Besides,  are  yoa 
speaking  honestly?  Why  does  your  husband  leave  you,  every 
day,  so  soon  after  your  marriage,  to  go  to  business  1  Is  it  not 
that  he  may  grow  rich,  in  time  ?" 

^'  No,"  replied  Margaret;  '* he  works  to  support  us  both.  He 
is  not  greedy  of  riches." 

**  Not  now,"  continued  the  old  woman  ;  ''  but  in  a  few  yeen 
he,  too,  who  is  now  animated  by  love  for  you,  may  become  a  slave 
to  gold.  He  may  toil  all  day  and  dream  all  night  of  money* 
He  may  come  to  love  it  better  than  anything,  better  even  dian 
yw.    He  may  make  money  his  god.'' 
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''God  forbid !''  interrupted  Margaret,  half  alarmed  at  the 
eoergetic  whisper  in  which  these  words  were  uttered.  She  looked 
earnestly  in  the  fiEU)e  of  the  old  woman  and  saw  in  her  eyes  a 
strange  light;  surely  that  was  insanity.  Yes,  her  mysterious 
oompanion  was  certainly  mad — on  the  subject  of  money,  at  least—, 
lod  no  wonder,  she  thought.  The  poor  may  well  rave  when  they 
talk  of  wealth,  for  they  know  not  its  cares  and  troubles.  She 
lemembered  the  rich  families  in  which  she  had  lived,  and  had  a  very 
Bober  notion  of  the  blessings 'of  great  wealth.  However,  she  did 
aot  think  it  wise  to  contradict  her  companion^  and  sought  to  lead 
ber  io  /ai^other  subject, 

"Come,  you  must  not  prophesy  evil  to  me  and  my  husband. 
Toa  do  not  know  him  yet.  You  must  let  me  bring  him  to  see  you 
noi^    Where  do  you  liye  !'* 

The  old  woman  seemed  to  recover  her  usual  manner  in  a 
iDomeDt  at  this  question,  and  replied— 

''  I  dd  not'  nViB  far  from  here  ;  but  at  present  you  cannot  come 
to  see  me,  although*  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  your 
ofo.  The  time  may  come,  and  that  soon,  when  I  may  send  for 
joa  to  iBl^  me ;  will  you  promise  me  to  come,  whenever  I  send,  be 
H  by  day  or  by  night  !'* 

There  was  a  sort  of  commanding  entreaty  about  her  manner  as 
die  nui^e  this  request,  that  Margaret  could  not  resist,  and  she 
nsde  the  promise. 

"  You  and  your  husband !  you  will  both  come  1"  she  asked, 
Hiain. 

''We  will/'  said  Margaret. 

"Thank  you!  and  now,  my  dear  young  lady,  there  is  the 
loriant  of  your  house  coming  to  fetch  you.  Oood-moming,  and 
i^ember  your  promise/* 

Haigaret  did  remember  her  promise,  but  said  nothing  about  it 
^  Tom,  for  she  felt  sure  he  would  laugh  at  her  for  attaching  so 
ttuch  importanoe  to  the  words  of  a  deranged  woman.  If  the  old 
voioan  xAottZd  send  for  them,  she  felt  sure  she  could  persuade  him 
to  accompany  her. 

Kaq^aret,  in  her  curiosity  and  interest  concerning  the  poor 
^twoman,  who  sat  daily  on  the  door-step  of  an  empty  house, 
^  ceased  to  think  about  the  house  itself.  She  had  seen  no  more 
^iti  or  figures  through  the  windows,  and  had  now  grown 
^ttottomed  to  the  dark,  gloomy  mass  of  building. 

One  day,  [on  his  return  to  dinner,  Mr.  Shepherd  said  to  his 

a^ 

"Oh!  Margaret,  I  have  at  last  found  out  the  agent  of  the 
bouse  cppcdte.  He  is  a  rich  old  curmudgeon  of  a  lawyer,  living 
JD  the  T^ple,    I  had  quite  a  row  with  him  to-day,^' 
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**  What  about  V*  asked  Margaret. 

"  Why,  about  that  house,  to  be  sure/* 

**  Indeed  !     How  did  it  occur  ?  " 

"Very  siraply.  I  walked  in  his  chambers,  and  said  I  should 
be  glad  if  he  would  give  me  a  card  to  see  the  house,  No.  — 
H Street.  When  I  pronounced  these  words  the  little  grey- 
beaded  old  gentleman  took  off  his  spectacles  that  he  might  look  at 
me  the  better,  and  said — '  What  do  you  want  to  see  the  bouse 
for  T  It's  no  such  great  beauty  outside.  Do  you  want  so  large  a 
bouse  ?  There  are  thirty.seven  rooms  in  it'  I  did  not  choose  to 
be  questioned,  and  so  merely  repeated  my  request  that  he  would 
give  me  an  order  to  see  the  house.  He  replied  sharply  that  his 
client,  the  owner  of  the  house,  had  desired  him  not  to  give  permit, 
sion  to  look  over  it  to  any  one  who  objected  to  the  rent  and  its 
contingencies.  *  Now,  sir,'  he  concluded  with  an  ironical  air,  '  are 
you  willing  to  pay  five  hundred  a  year  for  the  house,  and  do  all 
the  repairs  yourself?*  Of  course,  I  got  angry  at  such  an  absurd 
proposal,  and  told  him  that  if  he  managed  his  client's  affairs  in 
that  way,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  in  a  more  flourishing  con- 
dition than  the  wretched  old  tnmble-down  bouse  itself.  Five 
hundred  a  year !  why  it  was  not  worth  fifty ;  and  as  to  repairs  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  pull  it  down  and  build  it  up  again.  *  It  may 
be  so,'  he  replied,  '  but  my  orders  are  imperative.  Are  you 
inclined  to  close  with  the  proposal  ?*  Upon  this  I  burst  into  a 
laugh,  and  he  uttered  the  word  '  Jackanapes.'  I  retorted  with  the 
equally  expressive  term  '*  Humbug,'  and  marched  out  of  the 
room,  as  fully  convinced  as  you  can  be  that  there  is  some  mystery 
about  that  house,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  curious  about  it  myself 
now." 

"  Nay,  you  should  leave  curiosity  to  us  woman  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  see  why. you  women  should  have  a  monopoly  of  all 

agreeable  excitements.'' 

"  No,  nor  I.     Oeit  pourquoi,  I  am  lighting  you  a  cigar." 

"  Very  well  said  and  done.  But  I  warn  you,  fair  lady,  that  I 
shall  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  your  mysterious  friend,  the 
apple. woman.  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Langton  (that  is  the  lawyer) 
knows  anything  about  her.  Since  you  have  taken  so  much  interest 
in  her  and  her  affairs,  I  have  watched  her  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  are  right  in  your  opinion  that  she  onoe 
belonged  to  a  superior  class.  A  few  nights  ago  I  saw  her  leave 
her  station  for  the  night,  and,  taking  care  that  she  did  not  obeerve 
me,  I  followed  her." 

"Then  you  have  found  out  where  she  lives!"  inquired 
Margaret,  eagerly. 

**  fi9%  so  fe^t.     I  followed  her^  as  I  said,    She  went  into  om 
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or  two  shops  and  bought  provisions ;  but  not  of  a  kind  used  by 
poor  persons.  Grapes  and  dates — biscuits  and  new-laid  eggs. 
Lastly,  she  went  into  a  library.  My  curiosity  was  now  very 
strong^  and  I  followed  her  into  the  shop,  for  I  wanted  to  know 
the  nature  of  her  business  there.  She  spoke  to  the  shopman  in  a 
low  tone;  upon  which  he  went  to  the  back  of  the  shop,  and 
returned  with  a  small  parcel,  and  she  paid  him  some  money  ; 
gold !  several  sovereigns.  While  the  man  was  getting  some  change 
for  her,  she  turned  her  head  and  saw  me.  I  appeared  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  a  volume  I  had  taken  from  the  couilter  ;  but  I  think  her 
suspicion  was  roused,  for  as  soon  as  she  received  the  few  shillings, 

sbe  hastened  out  of  the  shop.     I  merely  stayed  to  ask  the  shopman 

what  book  the  old  lady  had  just  paid  for^  and  rushed  after  her. 

To  my  astonishment  she  had  gone  so  fast,  that  I  saw  her  turning 

the  oomer  of  the  street;  and  though  I  ran,  she  was  out  of  sight 

when  I  reached  it,  and  the  coast  was  clear." 

"  How  provoking  I''  exclaimed  his  wife.     **  But  why  did  you 

not  tell  me  this  before  ?" 

*'  Because  I  did  not  choose  to  let  you  know  how  signally  I 

had  fedled.      Since  that  day  she  is  always  gone  before  I  come 


^  Yes,'*  said  Margaret,  *'  I  have  observed  that  for  a  week  past 

has  left  earlier  than  usual.  I  do  not  think  she  is  well.  She 
lutf  not  been  seen  either  yesterday  or  tiO-day.  I  hope  she  will 
oome  to-morrow,  for  I  am  really  anxious  about  her.  She  seems 
>o  utterly  alone." 

**No^  Margaret;  I  do  not  think  she  lives  alone/'  said  Tom 
lemoving  his  cigar  again,  and  following  a  wreath  of  smoke  with  a 
^ulative  eye. 

"No?     Why  not?" 

**  Because  I  do  not  think  any  woman  who  lived  alone  would  be 
BO  careful  and  fastidious  as  she  seemed  to  be  in  selecting  the 
things  she  bought  the  other  night.  No.  I  am  sure  she  was  not 
^^ing  of  herself  when  she  went  into  three  shops  to  find  grapes 
of  the  best  quality." 

^Certainly  not,"  said  Margaret.  '*  What  was  the  book  she 
bought !" 

*^Tou  would  never  guess;  and  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
^ars when  the  man  told  me.  'It  was,'  he  said,  ^ an  old  volume 
of  the  works  of  John  Caartacuzena.'  " 

*' And  who,  in  the  name  of  Faust  and  Gutemberg,  was  he  V^ 
*^  Margaret. 

"That  is  what  I  felt  obliged  to  ask  the  bookseller  myself; 
^^  all  that  he  could  tell  me,  was  that  Caartacuzena  was  a 
hiBtorian  of  the  Lower  Greek  empire,  and  that^  he  had  bad  great 
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difficulty  in  procuring  that,  and  several  other  Greek  and  early 
Italian  works,  for  the  same  person.  He  believed  she  was  a 
servant  to  some  learned  book-worm;  and  that  she  was  a  little 
of  a  book. worm  herself;  for  she  seemed  to  know  all  about  the 
books^  and  pronounced  with  ease  the  names  of  the  foreign  cities  to 
which  he  had  to  send  to  procure  those  which  could  not  be  got 
in  England." 

Margaret's  curiosity  was  now  highly  excited. 

'*  Strange  i"  she  exclaimed.  ''  An  old  apple-woman,  who  speaks 
KfA  looks  like  a  lady,  is  visible  all  day ;  disappears  at  night ; 
dwells  no  one  knows  where  ;  lives  upon  biscuits,  and  grapes,  and 
dates;  and  reads  books  which  no  one  ever  heard  of.  A  large 
dilapidated  house,  long  uninhabited  ;  said  to  be  haunted  ;  lights 
and  human  faces  seen  in  it  occasionally  ;  the  agent  unwilling  to 
let  it  be  seen  ;  and  asks  a  preposterous  rent,  which  he  is  certain 
will  drive  away  any  person  previously  disposed  to  take  the  house. 
Humph !" 

**  Humph  r'  said  her  husband,  smiling.  '*  Now,  Margaret, 
there  is  a  sum  for  you.  Multiply  the  mystery  of  the  Hoiise^ 
and  you  obtain— — " 

'*  If  you  please,  sir,  here  is  a  gentleman  as  wants  to  see  you," 
said  Betsy,  opening  the  door,  and  thrusting  in  a  card.  Tom  rose 
and  took  it.  ^'  Mr.  Langton,''  he  read  in  a  voice  of  surprise, 
while  Margaret  looked  more  excited  than  ever,  and  sat  forward 
in  heTjauteuil  to  see  the  visitor^s  entrance. 

^' Ask  the  gentleman  to  walk  up,  Betty,"  said  Mr.  BhephEird. 

'*Here  he  is,  sir,"  replied  Betsy,  opening  the  doox  a  little 
wider  to  admit  the  stranger. 

He  advanced  into  the  room,  removing  his  hat  as  he  did  so, 
and  Margaret  was  much  struck  with  the  benevolent,  but  eccentric 
countenance  which  met  her  gaze.  He  bowed  to  her  with  the 
punctilious  politeness  of  the  old  school,  and  then  turned  to  her 
husband.  He  seemed  somewhat  agitated  as  he  said,  *'  Sir,  I  do 
not  apologise  for  this  intrusion  as  my  business  is  very  urgent.'* 

Mr.  Shepherd  assured  him  that  he  was  happy  to  have  the 
oiqx)rtunity  of  apologising  for  his  own  rude  behaviour  the  other 
day.  Mr.  Langton  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  said  he  did 
not  know  to  what  he  alluded.  Mr.  Shepherd  explained;  upon 
which  the  visitor  replied, 

^  Ob  I  are  you  that  young  man  ?  Strange  enough  I  do  not 
recognise  you.  My  sight  is  beginning  to  fail  me.  However,  what 
you  have  just  said  will  eiiable  me  to  explain  my  business  tiie 
sooner.  You  wanted  to  see  Courtenai  House  ?  come  vrith  me  now 
and  you  will  see  it.  Its  owner  is  a  lady  of  birth  " — heze  he  paused 
f^  moment^  as  if  moved  b^  some  pawul  feeling.    **  She  is   w 
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Qooentric  peraon^  and  has  for  many  years  led,  from  choice,  a  singular 

life.     She  is  now,  I  fear^  on  her  death-bed  ;  and  her  last  wishes, 

extraordinary  as  they  are,  must  be    complied  with,  if  possible, 

YoUj  madam,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Margaret  whose  eyes  were 

fixed  on  his  &ce,     ''  Tou  have,  perhaps   imconsciously,  obtained 

great  favour  in  her  mind ;  partly  &om  your  resemblance  to  her 

{amily,  and  partly  from  youi  disinterested  kindness  to  a  stranger, 

Apparently  poor  and  friendless.'' 

^'Tbe  old  lady  who  sells  fruit  V^  interrupted  Margaret  "  It  is 
I  am  sure.  She  wishes  to  see  me  ?  I  promised  to  go  whenever 
she  should  send  for  me.  Has  she  sent  for  me  ?  Is  she  dying  ? 
Surely,  with  care  and  attention  I  may  restore  her." 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  with  interest.  ''  So  eager  to  assiat 
the  suffering  and  the  poor  ?*' 

**It  is  little  I  can  do,  sir,"  replied  Margaret,  gently.  "  For 
we  are  not  rich.  But  my  heart  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  I  was 
iwk  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  time  to  the  unhappy, — I  who  am 
80  happy^  and  have  leisure,  and  youth,  and  health.  This  poor  obi 
Iftdy  (for  a  lady  she  is  I  am  sure)  has,  perhaps,  taken  a  fai^c^ 
for  me.    She  would  like  me  to  nurse  her.     Is  it  so  ?'* 

'*Nay,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  dashing 
&  tear  from  his  eye,  '^  I  fear  yoi^r  kindness  in  that  respect  would 
be  in  vain  !  She  is  dying.  Let  us  hasten  to  her.  She  sent  me 
^f  vou  and  your  husband.  I  came ;  little  expecting  that  you 
would  either  of  you  be  inclined  to  obey  the  last  wishes  of  a 
stranger— who  must  appear  to  jou,  by  these  very  wishes,  to  be 
"^^e.  Thank  God  I  it  is  otherwise,  and  you  will  both  come  with 
^  to  the  death-bed  of  Folande  de  Courtenai.*'  Saying  these  words 
he  seized  a  hand  of  each,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  an 
iinploring  expression. 

**  Certainly,  Margaret  will  go — we  will  both  go,"  said  Mr. 
Shepherd,  and  Margaret  retired  to  prepare  herself  for  going  out. 
2er  husband  continued — "  If  it  be  any  solace  to  your  mind, 
'^oiember  that  the  mysterious  aflSnities  of  our  nature  which  draw 
the  affectionate  sympathies  of  one  individual  to  another  are 
generally  reciprocal.  It  is  so  in  the  present  instance.  My  wife 
*^  been  interested  in  a  singular  manner  by  the  old  house 
opposite,  and  still  more  so  by  the  old  lady,  ever  since  we  came 
*^fB,  which  is  now  two  months  ago.  They  have  wound  them- 
^▼es  round  her  mind  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  She  knows 
flothing  about  either ;  yet  she  feels  sure  that  they  are  in  some  way 
^^^lutected  with  each  other.  She  thinks  she  has  seen  a  human 
Wng  in  the  house,  and  is  quite  sure  she  saw  a  light  there  one 
^ht.  The  old  lady  has  excited  feelings  of  respect  and  interest  in 
her  mind ;  and  you  say  that  she  saw  a  likeness  in  my  wife  to  her 
own  family ;  now  Margaret's  maiden  name  was  Courtenay." 
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''  Is  it  possible  !'*  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman^  and  he  made 
inquiries  eageriy  conceming  Margaret's  pedigree,  which  Tom  could 
not  answer.  The  only  things  of  which  he  was  sure,  in  this 
particular^  were  that  Margaret's  family  had  long  been  settled  in 
Yorkshire,  and  that  she  claimed  no  kindred  with  the  noble  house 
of  Devonshire.  '*She  may  not  claim  it,  sir,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  '^  but  she  has  it,  I  am  certain.  The  strikhig  likeness,'' 
he  added,  as  Margaret  re-appeared,  '^  taken  in  conjunction  will 
the  name,  is,  I  think,  confirmation  strong  ai  any  proof  of  the 
Heralds'  oflSce,  and  lo  will  Folande  think.  If  you  are  ready  wt 
will  proceed  to  Courtenai  House  directly." 

Margaret  and  her  husband  made  gestures  of  assent,  and  they  all 
three  descended  into  the  street. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  them  Mr.  Langton  dre^ 
Margaret's  arm  within  his,  and,  pointing  to  the  Empty  House, 
said — 

"We  shall  be  within  those  walls  in  a  few  nunutes;"  bul 
instead  of  crossing  over  to  the  door,  he  led  them  through  one  oi 
two  poor  streets  into  a  mews,  which,  as  Mr.  Shepherd  judged,  must 
be  at  the  back  of  Courtenai  House.  They  proceeded  to  the 
extremity  of  the  mews,  Mr.  Langton  leading  the  way,  and  ever} 
step  seemed  familiar  to  him,  though  the  night  was  dark,  and  the 
gaslight  at  the  entrance  served  only  to  make  darkness  visible. 

At  last  he  stopped  suddenly  against  a  brick  wall,  and  it  seemed 
to  Margaret  that  a  part  of  the  wall  gave  way  before  them.  Ii 
reality  Mr.  Langton  touched  a  spring  in  the  lock  of  a  door  or  gaU 
in  the  wall,  and  in  another  moment  the  same  door  closed  behind 
them,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepherd  stood  within  what  seemed  8 
deserted  garden.  There  was  a  chilling  damp  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  smell  of  decayed  and  mouldering  shrubs,  their  feet  trod  upoi 
gravel,  and  around  and  above  them  they  could  discern  the  dioo 
outlines  of  fantastic  forms,  as  of  trees  and  overgrown  shrubs. 

Margaret  seized  her  husband's  arm  in  the  darkness,  and  thej 
followed  their  conductor  along  a  path  which  they  could  not  sea 
His  steps  became  more  rapid  as  he  went  on.  It  seemed  tc 
Margaret  a  long  time  before  they  stopped  again,  but  it  was  not 
more  than  two  minutes. 

This  time  Mr.  Langton  took  something  from  his  pocket ;  it  was 
a  key,  which  he  had  some  difficulty  in  putting  into  the  lock  of  € 
door.  He  was  labouring  under  considertble  agitation,  as  wac 
evident  when  the  door  at  last  yielded,  and  a  light  from  within  fel 
on  the  old  man's  face.  It  was  very  pale  and  slightly  convulsed. 
He  sunk  on  a  bench,  as  if  unable  to  proceed  farther. 

Mr.  Shepherd  closed  the  door  by  which  they  had  entered,  and 
then  he  and  Margaret  waited  until  their  companion  should  be 
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snfficientlj  recovered  to  lead  them  on.  If  the  external  aspect  of 
the  house  was  melancholy  and  mysterious^  the  portion  of  the 
interior  which  they  now  saw  was  not  calculated  to  destroy  its 
effect  From  the  doorway  at  which  they  stood,  they  could  see  by 
the  light  of  a  small  lamp  which  was  placed  on  the  ground  two  or 
three  galleries  branching  off  from  a  small  hall.  After  the  first  few 
yards  each  seemed  swallowed  up  in  blackness.  The  hall  itself  was 
perfectly  bare,  and  Margaret  observed  that  the  pavement  was  of 
Mac^  and  white  marble. 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Langton  seemed  to  be  again  composed, 
and,  lifting  up  the  lamp,  he  begged  they  would  follow  him,  in 
silence.  He  proceeded  across  the  hall  into  a  short  corridor  which 
communicated  with  another  hall,  far  more  lofty  and  spacious  than 
the  first.  The  pillars  which  supported  it  appeared  numerous,  and 
their  capitals  were  too  lofty  to  be  visible  by  the  light  of  the  lamp. 
The  marble  pavement  was  discoloured  and  encrusted  with  dirt. 
Beyond  a  few  yards  around  them  all  seemed  hazy  or  black  and 
impenetrable,  and  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  guess  the 
dimensions  of  this  hall.  They  came  to  the  foot  of  that  which  must 
have  been  in  former  days  the  grand  staircase  of  the  house.  It  was 
of  dark  oak  with  handsomely-carved  balustrades^  and  was  wide 
Mmgh  to  allow  a  dozen  persons  to  ascend  it  abreast.  The  bare- 
ness and  desolation  of  this  staircase  and  the  spacious  corridor  on 
the  floor  above,  Margaret  thought  was  more  typical  of  fallen 
fortunes  than  any  sight  she  had  ever  witnessed. 

An  they  passed  along  the  corridor  something  like  a  picture  on 
the  wall  seemed  agitated  by  the  wind.  Margaret  and  her  husband 
looked  up  and  saw  that  it  was  an  escutcheon.  It  seemed  carefully 
preserved,  and  shone  in  the  light  as  they  passed.  Mr.  Shepherd, 
who  had  studied  heraldry  a  little,  described  the  device  as  three 
toorteauz  gules  on  a  shield  or ;  and  this  they  afterwards  learned 
was  the  Courtenai  arras. 

This  emblem  of  the  pride  of  other  days  was  the  only  thing  that 
met  tiieir  eyes,  except  the  old  discoloured  walls,  until  diey  reached 
a  door  at  the  end  of  a  gallery  on  the  second  storey. 

Mr.  Langton  placed  tlie  lamp  on  the  floor,  and  knocked  gently 
it  the  door.  It  was  opened  softly  firom  within,  and  they  all  entered 
a  small  ante-room,  faintly  lighted  by  a  lamp  from  the  ceiling. 
Maigaret  and  her  husband  were  transfixed  with  astonishment  at 
what  they  beheld.  Before  them  stood  a  beautiful  young  woman 
in  a  strange  but  graceful  costume  of  a  dark-coloured  material ; 
her  long  black  hair  was  wound  round  her  head  in  soft,  shining 
volumes.  Her  face  was  pale,  but  of  faultless  outline ;  her  figure 
was  tall,  but  was  shrouded  by  her  long  dress,  which  ascended  to 
lier  dmder  throat.    The  oalmness  of  a  conventual  life  seemed  w 
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have  settled  on  her  features,  and  she  answered  Mr.  Langtoii*A 
agitated  whispers  as  if  she  had  been  a  statue.  A  few  paces  behind 
her  was  a  black  curtain,  partially  withdrawn,  exposing  to  view  a 
brilliantly-lighted  room  beyond.  At  a  sign  from  the  strange  lady 
they  followed  her  into  it,  and  great  was  the  surprise  of  our  young 
couple  to  find  themselves  in  a  large  apartment  hung  round  with 
blacky  and  illuminated  by  twelve  huge  wax  tapers  placed  at  equal 
distances  round  a  bier  over  which  was  thrown  a  purple  pall.  At 
the  head  of  the  bier  was  a  canopy  on  which  the  Courtenai  anni 
were  brilliantly  emblazoned,  and  above  them  glittered  an  imperial 
crown  wrought  in  gold.  Margaret  and  her  husband  were  left  hare 
abne  for  a  few  minut-es.  They  looked  at  each  other  in  silent 
amazement  for  a  space,  and  then  Mr.  Shepherd  said,  in  a  whisper : 

*'  I  think  I  can  guess  what  this  room  signifies." 

What  ?*'  inquired  Margaret  in  the  same  tone : 

**  Madness  on  the  subject  of  family  pride." 

"Howl" 

'*  These  are  the  Courtenai  arms.  The  Courtenai's  were  Earls 
of  Flanders,  you  know,  and  a  line  of  them  were  Greek  Emperors, 
in  tl^e  time  of  the  Crusades." 

*'  Baldwin  de  Courtenai,"  muttered  Margaret 

*^  Ah !  I  remember ;  my  father  told  me  all  about  it  whan  I 
was  a  child.     But  who  lies  there,  think  you  1" 

*'  Some  one  of  this  noble  and  imperial  feunily.  Perhaps  the 
last  of  his  line.  Perhaps  the  last  occupant  of  this  hoosei  in 
which  he  now.  lies  alone,  like  an  Egyptian  king  in  the  interior 
of  a  pyramid.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  object  of  our 
visit?" 

At  this  instant  the  drapery  on  the  wall,  corresponding  with 
that  on  the  side  from  which  they  had  entered,  was  partly  drawn 
aside,  and  the  beautiful  stranger  stood  in  the  opening  and  beckoned 
them  to  advance.  They  did  so,  and  stood  within  another,  and  a 
very  difBarent  apartment.  It  was  large,  dimly  lighted,  and  dreary, 
looking.  The  floor  was  uncarpeted;  the  walls  were  undreased. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  furniture,  but  a  table  on  which  waa  a 
crudfiz  and  a  skull,  and  a  lamp,  an  antique  oak  chair,  and  a  large 
gloomy  bed,  on  which  they  saw  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  some  qm 
redlining  supported  by  pillows.  Margaret  knew  those  finely -cut 
features  and  large  searching  eyes  again,  though  she  had  seen  them 
in  such  different  circumstances.  It  was  the  old  fruit  womaiL 
Beside  the  bed  sat  Mr.  Langton  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sufferer. 
When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepherd  had  approached,  she  stretched  bet 
thin  hand  to  them  and  said : 

**  May  God  help  you  I  I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  and  I 
Ikould  set  my  aSairs  in  order  before  I  die.    I  am  not  what  I  seeiMd. 
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I  am  the  daughter  of  a  noble — nay,  imperialjline^  and  the  possessor 

of  great  wealth.    For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  lived  a  life  of 

poverty/ penance,  and  seclusion^  in  expiation  of  a  crime  committed 

Ia  youth.      Seek   not   to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  crime. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  wealth  which  was  its  reward  I  abstained 

:£rom  using.     I  dared  not  restore  the  house  of  my  fathers  with  tiiis 

3iioiiey.    It  would  have  been  too  great  a  joy  for  me  to  sei  tiiis 

Jiouse  as   it  was  in  my  childhood,    I  waited  to  find  some  one 

"worthy  to  inherit  my  wealth,  and  who  would  protect  my  innooent 

^^ild."     Here  she  Is^  her  hand  on  the  bowed  head  of  the  beau- 

-tifiil  girl  who  knelt  beside  her.     '*  In  you  I  think  I  have  disooveied 

^^hat  I  sought  so  long.      They  tell   me/'  she  added,   turning 

quickly  to   Margaret,  ^'  you  were   by  birth  a  Courtenay.    That 

tfBweet  noble  face  did  not  deceive  me,  and  now  I  know  you  aie  my 

iCttest  heir,  for  my  child  must  not  inherit  my  wealth.     It  is  for* 

iDidden.    Listen,  then^  to  my  last  request,  and  comply  with  it  if 

ou  can.     All  my  property  is  now  in  the  charge  of  my  old  friend 

ere  (who  will  not  accept  it).     I  leave  to  you  and  your  heirs,  on 

'tUMse  conditions :  That  you  take  care  of  my  daughter,  and  if  she 

KBsrries,  give  her  a  moderate  dowry ;  that  you  will  restore  this  house 

skccording  to   the  directions  which  she  will  give  you ;    that  you 

Attame  the  name  and  arms  of  my  family  \  and  that  you  will  bury 

n»  with  my  father.     The  body  lies  embalmed  in  the  next  room. 

I  have  kept  it  there  as  a  memorial  of  my  crime,  which  disgraced 

^  andent  name,  and  broughjb  him,  with  his  proud  spirit  broken, 

to  the  grave.     Will  you  grant  this  request  of  the  last  of  the  Gour. 

teuds  ?     She  looked  eagerly  for  their  reply.      They  glaneed  at 

^^  other,  then  at  Mr.  Langton,  who  seemed  to  implore  their  vn^ 

B^t  then  at  the  lovdy,  kneeling  girl,  who  seemed  lost  in  prayer, 

^  heeded  them  not.     Hence  they  gazed  on  the  dying  woman, 

mdsimultaneoiisly  they  eziiended  their  hands,  and  exclaimed : 

"We  will.'' 

^Tbank  Ood !  And  you  may  scatter  blessings  with  the 
weslthi  dare  not  touch  for  myself."  And  so  saying,  she  dosed  her 
^  and  sank  bade  exhausted. 

Mrs.  Shepherd  then  spoke  in  a  clear,  earnest  voice :  *'  We  do 
^  covet  your  wealth,  for  it  will  bring  much  trouble  \  but  we  will 
'^  tefuse  to  take  charge  of  it  till  a  better  claim  than  ours  is  made 
to  it'' 

''Snot^h  I  1  know  you  are  good.  Bid  me  farewell  now,  for  I 
^tt  be  alone  with  these,"  waving  her  hand  to  Mr.  Longton  and 
ber  daughter.  Margaret  knelt  down,  and  the  dying  lady  Ueined  her, 
^  ^ke  solemn  words  of  her  duties  hereafter.  '  ^  The  Courtenaisy'' 
BlM^sud,  ^^diould  be  foremost  in  all  good  deeds,"  and  Margaret 
Mkw  that  the  insanity  of  Pride  and  Bhrth,  and  reliance  on  Wealth 
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still  linorered  in  the  heart  of  the  neuiteat.  Margaret  put  her]  arm 
round  the  daughter,  and  swore  to  the  mother  that  she  would  never 
forsake  her,  but  be  to  her  as  a  sister.  In  the  meantime  her  hus- 
band whispered  apart  with  Mr.  Langton,  who  wrote  on  his  tablets 
some  few  words.  Then  Mr.  Shepherd  bade  the  now-exhausted 
patient  farewell  for  ever ;  and  he  and  his  wife  withdrew,  attended  by 
Mr.  Langton,  who,  overcome  with  emotion,  spoke  no  word  till  they 
reached  the  outer  gate,  when  he  pressed  their  hands,  and  said  in  a 
hoarse  tone : 

'*  It  will  all  be  over  when  I  see  you  next ;  and  you  shall  know 
all  that  can  he  told. ' ' 

Bewildered,  and  half  believing  what  had  passed  to  be  a  dream, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepherd  returned  home.  They  could  not  rest,  but 
sat  up  all  night  in  a  state  of  indescribable  emotion.  From  time 
to  time  they  looked  out  upon  the  great  mansion  which  was  now  to 
be  their  own  \  but  they  saw  no  sign  of  living  thing  about  it.  To- 
wards morning,  they  both  fell  asleep,  and  when  they  woke  they 
could  not  believe  that  all  which  had  happened  the  preceding  night 
was  not  a  dream  —one  of  those  vivid  dreams  which  mimic  our 
waking  existence  so  well  that  the  dreamer  is  puzzled  to  tell  the 
dream  from  the  reality. 

Another  year  saw  our  young  couple  established  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  in  the  midst  of  the  renovated  grandeur  of  Courtenay 
House.  A  beautiful,  stately  girl,  of  simple  manners,  resides  wiU] 
them,  and  bears  their  name.  She  is  believed  to  be  a  distant  relatioo 
of  Mrs.  Courtenay.  She  has  many  suitors,  but  is  indifferent  to  all, 
and  spends  much  of  her  time  in  a  small  library  adjoining  her  bed- 
room. This  library  contains  a  collection  of  all  the  books  whid 
treat  of  the  history  of  the  Courtenais  of  Flanders  and  Constantinople 
and  their  descendants.  The  picture  of  a  beautiful  woman,  with  f 
basket  of  Aruit  hangs  in  that  room.  It  is  a  very  singular  picture 
and  provokes  many  questions,  to  which  Miss  Courtenay  makes  bu 
one  reply :  "  It  is  a  portrait  of  my  mother/'  Another  pictun 
representing  a  beautiful  youth  in  an  old-fashioned  costume,  hangi 
opposite  to  the  former.  It  is  surmounted  with  the  Courtena 
arms  carefully  blazoned,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  he: 
father.  About  that  picture  she  gives  no  information.  Margaret 
detects  in  it  a  striking  likeness  to  Mr.  Langton,  who  left  hi 
property  to  Miss  Courtenay,  and  retired  to  a  religious  house  ii 
Rome  shortly  after  the  death  of  Folande  de  Courtenai,  his  first 
and  only  love.  He  wept  at  parting  from  her  child — wept  becauM 
she  was  not  hU  child,  and  because  be  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  t< 
leave  her,  or  she  would  draw  away  his  thou£;hts  from  heaven 
upon  which  he  would  fix  them  for  the  brief  space  of  his  existenoe 
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•       RECOLLECTIONS    OF    AUSTRALIAN 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

If  Australia  has,  occasionally,  been  spoken  of  in  a  more  or 
less  disparaging  manner^  because  of  the  paucity,  in  actual  numbers, 
as  well  as  in  species,  of  its  Mammalia,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  its 
buds;  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  its  insecis^  whose  numbers  and 
tribes,  flying,  crawling,  and  swimming,  absolutely  defy  computa- 
tion ;  as  anyone  who  has  ever  resided  in,  or  travelled  ifor  a  couple 
of  days  through  any  of  the  *'  Bush/'  is  but  too  well  aware. 

I  say  '*  too  well,"  because  they  are  unpleasant,  some  of  these 
insects — exceedingly  so,  in  fact,  to  every  sense;  some  of  them 
beinjjT  positively  terrifying,  so  strange  and  weird,  not  to  say 
unnatural,  are  their  forms;  whilst  others  are  dangerous  in  the 
highest  degree,  bearing,  as  they  do,  almost  certain  destruction  to 
their  adversaries  in  their  heads  or  tails.  Others,  however,  are 
interesting  from  their  habits,  others  from  the  periodicity  that 
marks  their  appearance  and  disappearance ;  others  from  peculiar 
forms,  which  simulate  twigs,  grass,  or  leaves ;  others  from  the 
gorgeous  livery  they  wear,  and  others  again,  firom  all  these 
peculiarities  combined. 

In  this  article,  I  purpose  to  consider,  briefly,  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable  species  of  insects  with  which  I  became  acquainted 
during  a  lengthened  sojourn  in  the  great  Southern  Land,  beginning 
^th  that  widely  diffused  persecutor  of  all  new  arrivals,  the 
mosquito. 

Some  years  ago  I  remember  reading  a  story  that  went  the 
lound  of  the  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  an  officer  of  some 
regiment,  stationed  at  Sydney,  liad  sent  one  of  these  pests  home 
to  his  daughter  in  England  in  a  letter,  and  that  whilst  engaged  in 
perusal  the  yoiuig  lady  had  felt  a  sharp  puncture  on  the  wrist,  and 
upon  glancing  at  the  spot,  beheld  a  golden  fly  that  escaped  before 
it  oould  be  secured.  As  the  letter  informed  her  of  the  nature  of 
its  enclosure,  the  golden  fly  was  at  once  identified  as  the  Australian 
mosquito.  I  need  scarcely  dilate  upon  the  improbability  of  the 
story.  Of  course,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  insect — a  particu- 
larly fragile  creature — to  have  survived  the  pressure  to  which  it 
most  necessarily  have  been  subjected  in  the  mail-bag ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, so  far  from  being  a  "golden"  fly,  the  mosquito  is 
very  |dainly  dressed ;  being,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  more  nor  lew 
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than  a  full  cousin  to  the  weil.known  gx^i,  so  familiar  to  eyeryooe 
wbo  nmUes  crfa  saminer's  evening  through  the  greem  lanes  of  old 
Kngland,  where  it  may  be  seen  disporting  in  myriads,  beneath 
the  gratrfiil  shade  of  the  overhanging  trees  and  hedges  :  the  only 
difieience  being,  that  its  English  congener  rardy  bites,  whereas 
the  Australian  insect  is  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  little  abomi- 
nations in  existence. 

During  the  great  heat  of  the  day  the  mosquito,  wisely,  keeps 
under  cover ;  but  once  the  sun  has  disappeared  beneath  the  horizon 
out  he  comes  £rom  his  retirement,  with  keenest  appetite,  and  pounces 
with  unerring  aim  upon  his  prey.     Tou  may  shut  up  your  tent  as 
closely  as  you  please,  you  cannot  keep  him  out ;   you  may  hang 
mosquito-curtains  round  your  bed  and  £Gmcy  yourself  free  from  his 
attacks ;  pooh  1  he  laughs  at  your  vain  precautions,  and  no  soonw 
have  you  extinguished  your  candle  and  settled  yourself  down— -as 
you  think — for  a  comfortable  sleep,  than  "'biza!'*   the  horrible 
flound  is  heard  in  painful  proximity  to  your  ear,  and  presently  a 
sharp  prick,  probably  on  the  side  of  your  nose,  announces  that  war 
has  actually  begun.     Tou  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  re.light  your 
candle,  and  bunt  your  foe  to  death  ;  unless  you  prefer,  like  a  friend 
of  mine,  to  allow  him  to  sate   himself  with  your  blood ;    which 
done,  he  will  retire  to  rest,  and  be  found  next  morning  clinging 
to  your  curtain,  a  bloated  little  vampire,  too  heavy  to  fly,  and  will 
then  fall  an  easy  prey  to  your  avenging  finger.     There  is  one  draw- 
back, however,  to  tlds  course  of  proceeding  ;  the  longer  the  mos- 
quito sucks,  the  bigger  and  more  painful  will  be  the  tumour  that 
arises  round  the  puncture  he  has  made  ;  so  as  I  remarked  before, 
you  must  declare  war,  and  war  to  the  death,  at  once,  with  your 
tiny  but  implacable  foe. 

The  mosquito  neither  bites  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  nor 
the  middle  of  the  night,  but  just  before  and  after  sunrise  and  sun- 
set he  is  on  the  alert,  and  positively  ubiquitous.  The  deepest  shaft 
in  Ballarat,  or  the  closest  room  in  Melbourne  or  Geelong  are  alike 
familiar  with  bis  presence ;  the  margins  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and 
clumps  of  bush  fifty  or  more  miles  from  water,  he  frequents  them 
all  alike ;  town  and  country  they  are  the  same  to  him ;  mountain, 
valley^  or  wooded  plain,  or  barren  table-lflind,  he  has  no  more  pre- 
dilection for  the  one  than  the  other  ;  nay^  he  has  even  been  met 
with  ten  miles  out  at  sea.  If  he  cannot  get  at  you  by  any  othw 
xaeans,  he  will  be  down  upon  you  through  the  chimney  ;  and  if 
that  is  stufEsd,  which  can  scarcely  be  done  without  placing  you  in 
.some  danger  of  suffocation,  it  will  go  hard  for  him  but  he  will  find 
an  entrance  somewhere,  and  a  pin-hole  will  afford  him  ample  means 
of  ingress. 

The  '^  old  hands  ^'  assert  that  the  mosquito  only  bites  *Vn9W 
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churns/^  as  they  term  recent  arrivals  at  the  colonies  ;  but  all  I  can 
say  is  that  he  feasted  on  m^  as  eagerly  at  the  end  of  seven  years' 
residence,  as  he  did  at  the  beginning.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  or  not  that  lapse  of  time  entitles  me  to  consider  myself  an 
old  hand ;  the  mosquitoes^  evidently,  did  not  seem  to  think  it  did. 

Another  almost  insupportable  pest  are  the  flies,  which  are  so 
numerous  and   troublesome  that  an  acquaintance   of  mine  pro- 
nounced the  fourth  Egyptian  plague  endemic  in  Australia.    Be 
that  as  it  may,  these  abominable  insects— which  vary  in  size  from 
the  tiniest  little  blue  midge  imaginable^  celebrated  for  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  it  insists  on  getting  into  the  comers  of  your 
eyes,  down  to  the  enormous  red,  bloated-looking,  meat-flies,  as  big 
as  a  humble  bee,  which  oblige  you  to  keep  the  closest  watch  over 
your  provisions,  are  almost  as  bad  as^  if  not  worse  than,  the  mos- 
quitoes.    It  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  anything  out  of  their 
way;  I  have  seen  mutton  spoiled  by  them  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  after  it  had  been  killed,  and  could  tell  tales  of  these 
creatures  and  their  larvae,  that  would  make  one's  hair  to  stand  on 
end ;  but,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  disgust  anyone^  I  forbear.    The  in- 
tormediate  kinds,  or  sizes  of  fleas  are  not  particularly  different  from 
those  we  see  at  home ;  they  are  just  as  inquisitive,  familiar  and 
just  as  annoying  as  their  relatives  in  this  country,  with  whom  I 
leally  think  they  must  occasionally  intermarry  ;  for  in  the  ship 
that  carried  me  to  Europe  from  Melbourne  we  had  their  delightful 
company  all  the  way  in  the  saloon,  though  where  they  came  from 
no  one  could  make  out.     They  were  cunning,  too,  and  would  not 
be  lured  by  any  bribe  of  peppered  sugar  to  their  destruction,  but 
stock  by  us  to  the  last,  though  they  retired  from  observation  during 
the  cold  weather  at  the  Cape  Horn,  to  re-appear  some  weeks  before 
we  cast  anchor  in  the  Mersey.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  further 
yon  go  into  the  bush  the  more  numerous  do  the  meat-flies  become* 
^oy  are  comparatively  scarce  in  Melbourne ;  but  it  is  just  the 
i^erse  with  the  house-flies,  whose  name  in  the  town  is  legioUj 
whilst  up  the  country  they  are  found  in  moderate  numbers,  and  in 
>ome  places  not  at  all. 

There  is  another  domestic  insect,  remarkable  for  its  agility, 
which  thrives  wonderfully  in  Australia  ;  and  with  true  democratio 
uMolenoe,  makes  itself  quite  as  much  at  home  in  the  HonoraUe 
Mr.  Goldbags'  sumptuous  residence,  as  in  the  meanest  hut  of  the 
poorest  digger  at  the  mines. 

Australia  does  not  possess  many  butterflies.  A  few  grey  and 
bfown,  insignificant-looking  little  things,  were  the  only  representa- 
tives of  that  class  of  insects  with  which  I  chanced  to  become 
Acquainted  in  the  bush;  but  there' are  a  great  many  varieties  of 
moths. 
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Wonderfal-looking  creatures  are  some  of  these  :  some,  when  at 
rest^  80  exactly  resemble  a  withered  leaf  that  you  would  never 
suppose  them  to  be  anything  else,  unless  you  chanced  to  see  them 
move,  which  they  are  very  careful  not  to  do  whilst  you  are  standing 
by.  The  only  thing  that  betrays  them  is  the  phosphorescent  glare 
of  their  eyes,  which  shine,  even  in  daylight,  like  little  carriage- 
lamps,  and  are,  positively,  tiny  meteors  in  the  dark.  Another 
species^  a  tremendous  brown  fellow,  is  very  nearly  as  large  as  a 
sparrow,  and  comes  with  a  thump  against  your  window. 

**I  recollect  meeting  with  the  pupa  of  one  of  these  insects, 
one  day,  as  it  was  working  its  way  out  of  the  ground^  preparatory 
to  casting  off  its  chrysalis  shell,  and  completing  its  metamorphosis. 
I  mistook  it,  at  first  sight,  for  the  cone  of  some  species  of  pine, 
and  under  that  impression  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  wondering  where 
such  a  thing  could  possibly  have  come  from  in  that  land  of  gum- 
trees  and  acacias;  it  was  fully  five  inches  in  length,  and  the 
moment  it  felt  my  hand,  wriggled  back  into  its  hole,  greatly  to  my 
amazement,  so  I  proceeded  to  dig  it  out  with  my  knife,  and  in  so 
doing  must  have  wounded  it,  for  it  bled  a  good  deal  afterwards*- 
a  colourless^  ichory  kind  of  blood — and  never  came  to  unything- 
However^  I  fell  in  with  plenty  of  the  creatures  afterwards,  and 
was  told  by  a  Cornish  acquaintance  that  they  were  Buskum  Snee- 
vers,  a  name  I  had  never  heard  before,  and  of  which  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  I  caught  the  true  pronunciation. 

Australia  possesses  several  kinds  of  native  bees;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  these  useful  and  laborious  insects — I  mean^  of 
course,  the  European  variety — seldom  succeed  well  in  that  country 
—-at  least,  in  any  part  of  it  where  I  have  resided.  They  either  fly 
away  into  some  unknown  region^  or,  if  they  remain  with  their 
owners,  refuse  to  work.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  climate 
is  80  fine,  flowers  so  plentiful  aU  the  year  round,  and  so  large  a 
quantity  of  ''  manna"  is  secreted  by  several  varieties  of  Eucalyptus, 
tiiat  they  grow  lazy  and  idle.  ''Why  should  we  toil  when  we 
can  live  without  fatiguing  ourselves  ?''  seems  to  be  their  mode  of 
reasoning ;  whether  or  not,  they  act  as  if  it  were,  and  lay  up  no 
provision  for  the  winter  that  never  comes.  Perhaps  they  are  led 
astray  by  the  bad  example  of  the  native  bees,  which  are  thorough 
vagabonds^  destitute  of  stings,  and  lead  an  erratic,  merry  life, 
flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  and  from  sweet  to  sweet,  all  the  day 
long,  and  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  like  the  human 
aborigines;  though,  unlike  them,  they  invariably  have  a  fixed 
dwelling-place^  to  which,  however,  they  only  resort  at  night. 

From  bees  to  wasps  the  transition  is  natural  and  easy ;  some 
of  the  latter  are  tremendous  fellows— one,  especially,  a  handsome 
Uae  insecti  with  great  gauzy  wings,  is  nearly  two  inches  in  lengthy 
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and  carries  a  sting  fully  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  which 
it  attacks  even  small  birds. 

I  once  watched  a  strange  combat  between  one  of  these  creatures 

and  a  large  tarantula,  which  terminated  tragically  for  the  latter, 

in  spite  of  his  powerful  arms  and  formidable  jaws.      The  tarantula 

^as  quickly  walking  down  the  side  of  a  smooth  blue-gum  tree, 

probably  on  the  look-out  for  prey.     I  had  had  an  eye  on  him  for 

some  time,  and   was  meditating  an  attack — for  I  had  no  desire 

^  see  him  about  my  premises — when  I  suddenly  beheld  him  drop 

ms  if  he  bad  been  shot,  or  galvanised,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

1  expected  to  see  him  fall  to  the  ground,  but  he  did  not ;  he  had 

^thrown  out  a  thread,  upon  which  he  swung  at  a  distance  of  a  foot 

T)elow  the  spot  where   I  had  first  perceived  him;   at  the  same 

Instant  something  whizzed  past  me,   and  flew   straight  at  the 

^tarantula,  which  wheeled  round,  still  hanging  by  his  thread,  and 

<iaught  it  in  his  long,  hairy  arms,  which  he  clasped  tightly  round 

St,  whatever  it  was,  for  a  few  seconds ;  then,  relaxing  his  hold,  he 

']|)ermitted  a  large  blue  wasp  to  fly  away ;  it  soon,  however,  re. 

turned  to  the  charge^  was  again  embraced  and  again  released  by 

^e  tarantula,  but  after  a  shorter  interval  than  at  the  first  encounter. 

^This  was  repeated  several  times,  and  at  length  the  gigantic  spider 

^11  to  the  ground,  dead — slain  by  the  more  potent  venom  of  its  foe, 

"which  seemed  to  have  suffered  no  inconvenience  whatever  from 

Hhe  apparently  formidable  embrace  of  its  victim. 

Tliat  Australia  is  a  land  of  paradoxes — a  reputation  it  has  long 

^oyed — could  not^  I  think,  be  better  exemplified  than  by  a  com- 

jMuison  between  the  spiaers  oi  uur  own  coiiiiUy  and  those  that  are 

most  commonly  met  with  at  our  Antipodes ;  where,  reversing  the 

natural  order  of  things,  the  fly  preys  upon  the  spider,  and  not  the 

^ider  on  the  fly.      A  man  I  knew  on  the  goldfieids  used  to  be 

gieatly  annoyed  by  a  loud,  intermittent  buzzing  in  his  tent,  which, 

&r  a  long  time,  he  was  quite  unable  to  trace  to  its  source ;  but  at 

length  discovered  that  it  was  caused  by  a  large  black  fly,  striped 

^th  bright  yellow  traverse  bands,  which  had  taken  up  its  abode 

l^eath  his  table ;  and  a  curious  abode  it  was,  as  I  can  testify,  for 

I  was  by  when  he  discovered  it. 

Upon  examining  the  table,  as  soon  as  we  had  found  out  from 
wheiice  the  noise  proceeded^  we  discovered  on  its  under  surface  a 
Ittge  patch  of  hard  yellow  clay,  which  must  have  been  brought 
i^mi  a  considerable  distance,  as  there  was  none  at  all  resembling 
it  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  Upon  breaking  up  this  patch, 
^  found  it  to  be  hollow,  and  divided  into  several  chambers— 
sixteen,  as  well  as  I  remember — each  filled  up  with  a  number  of 
B&all  spiders  of  various  kinds,  not  dead,  but  paralysed ;  and,  in 
iddition^  each  cell  contained  an  egg  or  grub  of  the  fly ;  the  spiders. 
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evidently,  being  a  provision  laid  up  for  her  offiipring,  whilst  in 
their  immature  state,  by  their  provident  and  industrious  mother. 
It  win  thus  be  seen  that  the  spiders  haven't  it  all  their  own  way 
in  Australia;  and  that  the  invitation  to  ''walk  into  my  parlour'' 
proceeds,  there,  from  the  creature  which  is  invited  here. 

Ausiaralia  contains  prodigious  multitudes  of  ants,  of  every  size 
and  colour.  Some  huge  monsters,  of  a  bright  red  hue,  are  nearly 
two  inches  in  length,  and  are  very  appropriately  termed  ''  soldiers  "  : 
there  are  black  ants,  too,  of  equal  size,  which  are,  as  appropriately, 
denominated  '*  niggers :''  both  kinds  are  armed  with  a  formidable 
sting,  fully  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  and  wage  a  perpettia] 
war  agMnst  eadi  other.  The  wound  they  inflict  is  fatal  to  the 
smaller  creatures  that  constitute  their  prey,  and  is  ezquisitel]f 
painful  to  man  and  the  larger  animals. 

Other  ants  are  so  small  as  to  be  barely  perceptible  to  the  an* 
assisted  eye^  and^  like  their  colossal  congeners,  are  red  and  black, 
but,  unlike  them^  are  devoid  of  stings.  Between  these  extremes 
there  are  ants  of  every  varitity  of  size,  all  more  or  less  objection, 
able. 

One  specSes,  which  is  extremely  active^  is  about  half  an  inch  in 
iMgth,  black,  with  yellow  nippers,  and  is  armed  with  a  terrible 
sting.  It  is  so  ferocious  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  ''  bull-dog ' 
from  the  colonists,  which  is  singularly  well-applied  ;  for,  once  it  hac 
fitftened  on  a  foe,  the  death  of  the  victim  alone  will  cause  it  tc 
rileooo  its  hold,  for  even  when  crushed  to  atoms  itself,  its  sting  anc 
nippers  remain  pertinaciously  fixed  in  the  wound.  I  shall  not  sooi 
forget  sitting  down  on  the  nest  of  some  of  these  creatures,  shorti] 
after  my  arrival  in  the  colony — ^it  was  not  a  comfortable  seat. 

There  is  a  horrible  story  current  among  the  old  hands,  con* 
ceming  these  formidable  insects^  to  the  effect,  that  in  the  earli^ 
days  of  the  convict  settlement,  in  New  South  Wales^  some  bush- 
rangers had  suspicions,  whether  well  grounded  or  not,  that  one 
oi  their  ''pals  "  was  playing  them  false,  and  communicating  theii 
movements  to  the  police :  on  this  unfortunate  a  drum-head  court* 
martial  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  was  one  day  held ;  when 
he  was  sentenced,  imanimously,  to  be  tied  to  a  ''  bull-dog^*  uest^ 
and  there  left  to  his  fate. 

That  this  atrocious  sentence  was  really  carried  out  there  cannol 
be  the  least  doubt ;  for  some  months  afterwards  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  was  discovered  in  the  bu&h,  still  bound  to  a  stake  that  had 
been  driven  into  the  middle  of  the  nest:  and,  moreover,  if  ] 
mistake  not,  one  of  the  party  made  a  full  confession  afterwazdai 
These  ants  will  anatomise  a  snake,  or  a  small  bird,  if  placed  neai 
their  habitation,  in  the  most  beautiful  manner ;  but  are  exceed- 
ingly undesirable  neighbours  notwithstanding. 
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Another  variety,  rather  shorter  than  the  last,  and  of  a  dull  red 
oolonr,  has  a  head  nearly  half  the  length  of  its  body,  and  is  armed 
with  a  pair  of  most  formidable-looking  nippers^  which,  nevertheless, 
are  perfectly  harmless,  as  is  their  possessor,  which  neither  bites 
nor  stings^  nor  molests  the  sojourner  in  the  bush  in  any  way. 

Another  species  is  soft  and  white,  and  mostly  inhabits  decaying 
wood,  from  whence  it  is  eagerly  picked  by  many  kinds  of  birds ; 
the  common  poultry,  for  instance,  being  particularly  partial  to  it} 
when  they  wUl  not  touch  the  other  kinds  of  ants.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  species  contrive  to  exist,  as  it  never  appears  to  leave  its 
home,  whether  by  day  or  night. 

There  are  also  red  or  purple  ants,  with  long,  feeble-looking  legs, 

irith  which,  however,   their  owners   continue  to   run   very  fast. 

These  creatures  do  not  sting,  but,  in  common  with  several  other 

varieties,  exhale  a  most  disgusting  odour  when  alarmed ;  and,  as 

"they  have  a  great  taste  for  sugar  and  sweet  things  in  general,  are 

:3rather  unpleasant  visitors  in  a  tent ;  not  even  the  ingenuity  they 

^iisf^y  in  getting  at  their  prey  compensating  the  poor  digger  for 

*tiie  damage  done  to  the  stores. 

In  one  place  where  I  had  been  greatly  plagued  by  these  depre- 

viators,  I  suspended  a  bag  of  sugar  to  the  ridge-pole  of  my  tent, 

jsud  went  out  thinking  it  was  secure ;  but  upon  my  return,  some 

lioors   afkei  wards,   I  found  that  a   regular   highway  had    been 

^established  between  the  sugar-bag  and  the  nearest  ant.hill,  along 

^vhich  some  thousands  of  the  long-legged  mhabitants  were  huiTying 

"to  and  fro,  carrying  off  my  property  as  fast  as  ever  they  could. 

Although  much  annoyed,  I  could  not  forbear  watching  them  for 

«  moment,   as  they  struggled,  heavily-laden,  up  the   string  that 

SQipended  the  bag  from  the  pole  of  the  tent,  stopping  every  now 

vmI  then  to  rest,  and  permit  their  descending  companions  to  pass 

jightly  over  their  bodies.     I  next  placed  my  sugar  in  a  basin  set 

^  a  saucer  full  of  water  on  the  table^  and  thought  it  would  be 

i^e,  but  it  wasn^t,  for  the  ants  actually  brought  up  little  bits  of 

i^w  and  grass,  with  which  they  formed  bridges  across  the  gulf 

^t  separated  them  from  the  object  of  their  desires,  which  they 

c^ed  away  in  triumph.     As  a  demieT  resiort^  I  placed  the  sugar- 

^^^  in  a  large  tin  pan  full  of  water ;  but  the  wretches  got  on  the 

OTerfaanging  side  of  the  tent,  and  let  themselves  drop  on  to  the 

^veted  sweets,  where^  however,  they  were  obliged  to  remain  until 

I  came  in^  when  I  put  an  end  to  their  thievish  propensities  by 

pitching  the  whole  *^  biling  "  into  the  fire. 

The  peppermint  ants  are  little  black  creatures^  about  a  quarter 
^  an  inch  in  length,  that  generally  inhabit  the  old  peppermint 
^  (whence  their  name),  from  the  hollow  interiors  of  which  a  tap 
^  two  aa  the  bark  will  cause  them  to  emerge,  in  countless  myriads, 

U 
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tainting  the  air  around  with  the  insufferahle  odour  thej  exhale. 
These  little  pests  are  as  fond  of  sweet  things  as  the  others^  and  are 
also  very  partial  to  meat,  particularly  when  cooked. 

All  the  preceding  species  are  diurnal,  and  retire  to  their  nests 
with  the  setting  sun ;  but  there  are  nocturnal  ants,  too,  and  ghastlj 
looking  beings  they  are.  The  day  ants  are  gregarious,  and  always 
hunt  in  packs,  but  their  nocturnal  relatives  are  unsociable  creatures 
and  startle  the  digger,  singly,  as  he  sits  at  his  solitary  tea^  or  reads 
bis  noyel  after  the  day's  work  is  done.  They  have  blacky  attenuated 
bodies,  and  long  i^hite  legs ;  they  appear  mysteriously  on  the 
edge  of  the  table,  or  the  corner  of  your  books;  lift  up  tbeir 
antenna  in  a  menacing  manner,  and  scuttle  out  of  sight ;  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  a  numerous  tribe,  but  to  me  they  were  more 
unwelcome  eyen  than  the  peppermints,  though  they  neyer  did  me 
luiy  harm;  but  I  could  not  fancy  them  ^'natural,*'  and  would 
sooner  haye  seen  a  tarantula  at  my  board. 

Of  the  termites  I  do  not  speak^  as  they  are  restricted  to  the 
'far  north,  where  I  haye  neyer  been :  and  so,  taking  leaye  of  the 
ants^  I  pass  on  to  another  species  of  insect  remarkable  for  the 
regularity  of  its  adyent  and  disappearance ;  the  March  Fly,  as  it 
is  called,  from  appearing  inyariably  on  the  first  of  that  month, 
and  as  constantly  retiring  from  obseryation  on  or  before  the  first 
of  April ;  after  which  date  I  do  not  remember  ever  haying  seen 
one,  although  thousands  of  them  might  haye  been  yisible  in  eyery 
direction,  the  day  before.  It  is  a  sedate-looking,  large-eyed,  blade 
insect,  with  longitudinal  white  stripes ;  and  is  a  yery  ferocious 
monster,  about  the  size  of  a  bluebottle  fly,  fastening  with  ayidity 
on  your  hands  and  face,  and  inflicting  a  sharp  wound  with  its 
proboscis ;  but  beyond  the  sting  of  the  puncture  itself,  little  harm 
18  done,  as  the  March  Fly  instils  no  poison  into  the  wound  it  has 
made. 

Scorpions  and  centipedes  are  amongst  the  most  unpleasing 
reminiscences  of  the  Australian  bush,  that  a  traveller  there  can 
carry  back  to  his  native  land ;  for  they  are  very  dangerous 
creatures,  far  more  so  than  the  tarantula  of  which  I  have  idready 
spoken,  or  ''  triantelope,"  as  the  diggers  call  it,  though  I  cannot 
say  I  ever  suffered  any  damage  at  their  hands,  or,  I  should  say, 
tails.  The  old  shepherds  used  formerly  to  get  up  a  duel  between 
some  two  or  three  creatures,  which  usually  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  scorpion,  I  am  told  ;  they  would  also  place  it  in  the  centre  of 
a  circle  of  burning  embers,  when  the  scorpion,  finding  escape 
impossible,  turned  its  tail  over,  ai^d,  stinging  itself  in  the  back 
would  presently  expire.  The  centipede  lays  its  eggs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Australian  winter,  and  remains  closely  coiled 
round  th?m  till  the  return  of  Spring,  whea  the  young  ones  are 
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Atched,  and  the  mother  eats  as  many  of  them  as  she  can.  Centi- 
edes,  scorpions,  and  tarantulas  are,  generally,  found  concealed, 
uiing  the  day^  beneath  the  loose  bark  of  a  dead  tree,  or  an  un- 
tripped  post  or  rail,  and  are  the  favourite  food  of  the  Australian 
aagpie,  which  displays  considerable  ingenuity  in  extracting  them 
rom  their  hiding-places.  Having,  probably  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
iMQ^rtained  the  lurking-place  of  one  of  these  disagreeable  insects, 
oag  taps  the  spot  sharply  with  her  powerful  beak,  and,  upon  the 
ientipedey  scorpion,  or  tarantula,  as  the  case  may  be,  popping  out 
o  ascertain  tbe^cause  of  the  disturbance,  snaps  it  up,  and  cracking 
t  carefully  from  head  to  tail,  swallows  the  dainty  morsel,  and  flies 
)ff,  with  a  self-congratulatory  chuckle,  to  repeat  the  process  else- 
vhere. 

The  Mantis  (sacred,  from  the  Greek)  is  a  curious  insect,  of  a 
preeu  or  blue  colour,  and  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  grass- 
liopper,  to  that  of  a  wren.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  habit  it  has 
)f  sitting  upright  on  a  leaf  or  branch,  wrapped  closely  in  its  gauzy 
wings,  its  head  turned  skyward,  in  a  contemplative,  quasi-devo- 
tional attitude,  whilst  its  fore-legs  are  crossed  over  each  other,  and 
partly  ndsed,  as  if  in  prayer.  It  is  a  harmless  and  not  very 
common  denizen  of  the  bush ;  at  least,  it  is  not  very  frequently 
seen,  probably  on  account  of  its  colour  harmonising  completely 
with  tiie  foliage  of  the  trees  upon  which  it  lives. 

Another  very  strange  creature  is  colonially  named  *'  the  walk. 

ing-sUck,  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  an  animated  dry  twig. 

There  appear  to  be  several  varieties  of  these  abnormal-looking 

hdngs,  at  least  they  are  of  various  sizes  and  colours,  and  inhabit, 

some  the  water,  some  the  dry  land.     They  can  all  run  with  con- 

nderable  agility ;  and  it  is  very  curious  to  watch  the  terrestrial  beings 

making  their  way  along  the  sparse  flowering  tops  of  the  Australian 

grapes.     I  have  been  told  that  these  creatures  develop,  in  course 

of  time,  into  the  Mantis,  but  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 

metmorphosis,  which,  however,  I  do  not  consider  to  be  unlikely, 

Ai  the  bodies  of  both  are  not  very  dissimilar. 

The  locusts — at  least,  such  is 'the  name  they  receive  in  the 
^^lonies — are  a  numerous  and  interesting  family,  some  of  which  are 
not  bigger  than  a  bee,  whilst  others  are  not  less  than  an  European 
^n.  The  latter  are  of  a  bright-green  colour,  with  golden  eyes 
^  are  the  most  indefatigable  songsters  I  ever  heard  ;  the  hotter 
4e  weather  the  louder  they  chirp ;  and  though  not  at  all  un- 
pleasing  when  heard  for  a  short  time,  the  concert  becomes  air 
ktit  intolerable  when  kept  up,  as  it  is,  without  intermission,  from 
daylight  to  dark. 

Grasshoppers  are  without  number  in  the  summer,  and  may  be 
wen  of  almost  every  size  and  colour,  hopping  about  in  eevry 
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direction,  and  contributing  their  quota  to  the  shrill  concert  of 
ocusts. 

Many  other  curious  insects  there  are  in  the  Australian  bi 
which  space  will  not  permit  of  my  enumerating  here ;  but 
following  are  worthy  of  a  brief  notice,  and  with  a  slight  descrip 
of  them,  I  shall  bring  the  preent  article  to  a  close. 

During  the  summer  months  any  person  who  feels  an  inte 
in  such  matters^  cau  scarcely  have  failed  noting  a  curious  li 
beetle,  most  destructive  to  furniture  and  dry  wood  in  general^ ' 
looks  exactly  as  if  some  one  had  cut  off  its  head  in  a  slan^ 
direction  forwards ;  and  a  grub,  the  *'  carpenter,"  which  constr 
or  itself  a  habitation  out  of  little  bits  of  twig,  rounded  neatly 
at  either  end,  and  fastened  together  by  means  of  a  species  of 
at  weaves  for  the  purpose,  which  puts  me  in  mind  that  there 
several  kinds  of  native  silk-worms  in  the  colonies,  which,  I 
persuaded,  will  be  turned  to  a  profitable  use  some  day. 

One  more  reminiscence  and  I  have  done«  Years  ago  I  reool 
reading  an  account  of  a  curious  insect  called  the  ''  burying.beetl 
which  performs  the  '* last  offices'*  for  mice  and  small  birds  ;  ba 
Australia  there  are  coleoptera  endowed  with  similar  propeusil 
which  I  have  seen  ambitiously  attempting  the  sepulchre  of  an 
and  that  not  without  a  fair  prospect  of  success  had  they  not  l 
interrupted* 
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MY    FIRST    CASE. 

PAKT    I. 

One  bright  morning,  in  the  year  1863,  having,  like  many  another 
aspirant  to  legal  distinction,  little  business  to  attend  to;  I  had 
*  given  instructions  to  the  small  youths  who  sat  in  my  outer  office 
as  my  representative  clerk,  that  I  should  return  to  my  chambers 
in  an  hour ;  had  inserted  a  roll  of  paper  in  my  pocket— so  as  to 
have  at  least  the  semblance  of  a  prospective  consultation — and 
having  quitted  the  precincts  of  the  Inner  Temple  at  a  sufficiently 
rapid  pace  as  to  impress  the  world  with  my  professional  import- 
ance,  I  found  myself  presently  sauntering  leisurely  along  the 
Strand. 

Seeing  no  reason  why  even  so  exalted  an  individual  as  a 
barrister-at-law  (providing  he  had  as  much  of  his  time  on  his 
hands  as  I  had)  should  be  debarred  from  the  innocent,  if  unprofit- 
able indulgence  which  cockney  nursery-maids  and  their  infemt 
charges  delight  in,  viz.,  a  ramble  through  the  Lowther  Arcade  I 
Was  about  to  cross  the  road,  when  a  hansom.cab  at  the  moment 
dashed  up,  and  so  arrested  my  footsteps. 

**  Hilloa !    Stop  1"  cried  a  lusty  voice  from  the  vehicle. 
The  cab,  thereupon,  drew  up  to  the  kerbstone,  and  a  gentle^ 
ni^m  sprang  forth.     The  next  instant  my  hand  was  seized  by  his 
'^^ith  a  grip  that  corresponded   with  the  previous  vigour  of  his 
voice. 

'*  Tom  Webb !  my  old  friend !  yours  is  the  first  familiar  face 
I     lave  yet  seen;  and  there  are  few  others,  old  fellow,  I  should 
to  see  so  well.     How  are  you  ?     What !  he  actually  forgets 
>,  I  believe!" 

And  Jack  Temple  laughed  gaily,  as  he  perceived  the  changes 

wonder,  pleasure,  and  surprise,  show  themselves  on  my  face ; 

^^iitiments  which  for  somis  seconds  impeded  those  words  of  friendly 

^'^^XJgnition,  which,  as  soon  as  I  had  recovered  myself,  I  was  not 

^^w  to  lavish  upon  my  old  school-fellow. 

Temple  and  I  had  been  at  Winchester  together ;  and  in  those 

^ppy  days,  each  had  been  the  other's  chosen  comrade,  vowed  and 

^teiil  friendship.    Jack  had  quitted  the  school  some  time  before  I 

^^i    It  was  his  intention  to  follow  a  commercial  life,  and  I  sub- 

^uently  heard  that  after  beating  about  the  city  for  a  year  or  two, 

^  had  obtained  an  excellent  appointment  in  a  banking-house  in 

^luice.     Ours,  as  with  such   friendship  generally,  had   relaxed 
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soon]^after  the  first  separation,  and  I  had  heard  nothing  farther  of 
my  old  companion  during  the  ensuing  years. 

And  now  we  had  met  unexpectedly  in  the  Strand ! 

**  I  thought,  Temple,  that  by  this  time,  you  would  have  settled 
to  a  Parisian  life ;  have  married  a  grizetU^  or  a  petrelouae;  that 
you  would  have  tried  to  assasinate  the  Emperor,  or  possibly  have 
been  yourself  guillotined.  I  little  anticipated  seeing  you  here  to- 
day!'' 

**  N'importej  man  ami^**  returned  Jack,  smiling,^"  the  pleasure 
is  sweetest  which  is  unexpected.  This  is  my  first  day  in  Eng- 
land ;  we  will  dedicate  it,  if  you  please,  to  *  auld  lang  syne,'  that 
is,  if  the  celebration  will  not  keep  you  away  from  your  profes- 
sional affairs." 

**  With  all  my  heart,"  I  rejoined;  **  and  as  to  keeping  me  away 
from  my  professional  affairs.  Egad !  I  only  wish  my  professional 
affairs  wouldn't  keep  away  so  pertinaciously  from  me !'' 

And  I  thought  with  inward  disgust,  of  my  solitary  youth  at  the 
Temple,  perched,  doing  nothing,  upon  his  stool. 

Of  course  we  dined  together  that  day  in  magnificent  style,  and 
smoked  and  chatted,  and  drank  expensive  wine  in  a  manner  that, 
I  am  afraid,  my  means  at  that  period  scarcely  justified.  And,  of 
course,  after  feasting  in  this  wise,  I  took  my  reoovered  firiend  to 
my  snug  bachelor  residence  at  Maida  Hill.  Here  I  proposed  to 
pass  a  quiet  evening  in  the  mutual  recapitulation  of  our  experi- 
ences. 

I  found,  however,  to  my  surprise,  that  my  friend,  in  all  things 
else  so  frank  and  confiding,  was  evidently  desirous  to  be  brief  and 
uncommunicative  upon  his  present  affairs.  He  told  me  shortly 
that  the  banking  firm  with  which  he  had  been  connected  had 
failed  a  few  months  previously,  and  that  he  had  at  present  no 
employment  on  his  hands. 

AlS  he  spoke,  a  dark  and  ominous  cloud  settled  on  his  face 
which  I  was  at  the  time  unable  to  account  for,  but  which  was  so 
evident  as  to  make  me  considerably  uneasy.  Ah,  little  did  I 
know  how  the  failure  of  that  banking  firm — so  slightly  alluded 
to — was  destined  to  influence  the  thrilling  history  of  which  these 
pages  are  a  record. 

"It  is  six  years,  Jack,  since  last  we  parted  were,"  said  I, 
looking  placidly  at  my  friend  through  the  cloud  of  smoke  emitted 
from  our  cigars,  and  growing  quite  sentimental,  what  with  the 
wine  and  the  many  tender  emotions  the  sight  of  my  companion 
had  awakened  in  my  breast. 

**  Is  it  so  long  ?  Well,  well :  tempus  fugit.  I  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world  in  the  time,"  was  Jack's  quiet  reply. 

"  Why,  the  deuce,  then,  don't  you  tell  us  something  that  you 
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• 

AoM  aeent"  was  on  the  tip  (A  mj  tongne,  but  was  repressed  be- 
fore uttered,  as  I  remembered  that  if  Temple  was  not  disposed  to 
tell  me  any  of  his  private  ooncerns,  it  was  certainly  not  my 
place  to  ask  him^  nor  to  grow  angry  with  him  for  not  being  more 
communicative.  Indeed^  the  one  or  two  questions  which  I  put  to 
him  as  to  his  presept  journey  to  England^  and  his  late  adventures 
m  France,  were  so  briefly  answered  that  I  felt  I  was  upon  delicate 
l^roond,  and  was  effectually  deterred  from  pursuing  the  subject 
farther. 

But  the  more  I  saw  of  my  companion,  the  more  his  manner 
mpressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  something  weighty 
on  bis  mind,  and  which  he  was  studious  to  conceaL 

Curioeity  is  said  to  be  a  strong  agent  in  the  mind  of  all  men. 

Tet  I  trust  it  was  something  more  and  nobler  than  curiosity  that 

inade  me  anxious  to  discover  what  Temple's  secret  was.     He,  like 

injself,  was  an  orphan,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  but  few— even  in 

Sogland— whom  he  would  care  to  take  into  confidence,  and  in 

whose  counsel  he  could  trust      It  would  have  rejoiced  my  heart 

gi^atly  to  have  been  of  service  to  him,  and  if  he  had  a  secret  that 

was  really  preying  upon  his  mind,  I  felt  that  I  might  perhaps 

have  been  the  man  to  assist,  to  console,  and  relieve  him.    In  truth, 

I  Was  somewhat  mortified  that  my  old  school-fellow  had  withdrawn 

his  confidence  Uom  me,  being  conscious,  as  1  was,  that  I  never  h^d 

deserved  such  treatment  from  him. 

I  sighetl  as  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind ;  but  after 
the  advances  I  bad  made — advances  which  had  been  repulsed,  not 
roughly,  but  too  evidently  with  evasion,  I  knew  not  what  I  could 
further  do. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Temple,  having  no  acquaintances  in 
town,  should  pass  the  night  as  my  gu^t.  ily  worthy  landlady 
was  consulted  upon  the  matter,  and  in  consideration  of  a  little 
agteement  which  I  had  made  with  her  privately,  had  at  once 
acceded  to  the  arrangement,  and  it  was  determined  that  Jack 
ahould  sleep  in  a  little  chamber  adjoining  my  own. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  shamefully  late  at  night — or  rather 
^7  in  the  morning — that  we  thought  of  rest.  At  length|  bow- 
9W,  my  guest  retired  to  his  room,  I  accompanying  him  to  the  door. 

Wishing  him  good-night,  I  was  about  to  leave  him,  when,  as  if 
actuated  by  an  impulse,  he  seized  my  hand. 

"Webb/'  he  said,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone,  ''once  I  had  no 
secrets  £rom  you.  I  have  determined  this  nic^ht  that  I  will  have 
none  now.  God  knows  I  need  a  friend.  By  chauce  I  have  found 
one.  whom  I  have  always  found  a  true  one,  and,  though  my 
ttLperieoce  of  the  world  makes  me  doubt  the  fidelity  of  all  men, 
yet  I  will  believe,  and  do  believe,  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to 
help 
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"  Do  not  doubt  that  I  will,  Jack,"  I  interrupted  with  fervour. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  and  to-morrow  I  will  tell  you  my  story, 
and  be  guided  by  your  counsel.  I  should  ha ve*  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  you  to-night^  but  the  secret  is  not  wholly  my  own, 
and  it  is  necessary — most  necessary  to  be  cautious.  I  told  you 
that  I  had  come  to  England  on  pleasure.  In  this  I  did  not  speak 
the  truth.  I  have  come  to  England  to  track  a  villain  to  justice. 
On  the  success  of  my  exertions  depends  the  happiness  and  honour 
of  a  noble-hearted  old  man,  and  of — of— — " 

''Of  what,  my  dear  Jack,*'  I  interrupted  observing  that  he 
hesitated,  and  suddenly  stopped  short. 

"Good  night/'  was  Temple's  only  reply.  *' To-morrow  you 
shall  know  all.^' 

Our  hands  met  in  a  clasp  which  spoke  more  than  words  ;  the 
door  closed,  and  the  next  moment  I  sought  the  solitude  of  my  own 
room. 

So  deeply  was -the  above  conversation  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
and  so  much  was  I  affected  by  the  earnestness  of  my  friend's 
manner,  that  several  hours  passed  restlessly  ere  I  could  sufficiently 
compose  my  mind  for  sleep ;  and  during  these  hours  I  now  and 
then  could  hear  a  noise  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  which  testified 
to  the  fact  that  Temple  was  not  more  disposed  for  slumber. 

In  the  morning  I  arose  early  and  repaired  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  in  which  I  found  Temple  already  before  me,  mpatiently 
pacing  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  floor. 

He  then  made  no  allusion  to  our  conversation  of  the  previous 
night,  nor  did  I  feel  disposed  to  be  the  first  to  introduce  it.  Break- 
tast,  however,  over,  I  invited  my  mysterious  guest  to  take  a  stroll 
m  the  garden.  He  declined  the  invitation  with  an  impatient 
gesture,  and  turning  from  the  window,  out  of  which  he  had  been 
vacantly  gazing,  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

Listen  to  me,  Webb,"  he  said.     ''  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 

what  I  said  last  night.     You  are  a  lawyer,  and  may  be  able  to 

tell  me  what  steps  to  take.  I  am  sure,  for  my  part,  I  know 
not." 

I  bade  him  be  assured  that  I  was  only  anxious  to  save  him, 
and  pushing  my  cigar-case  towards  him,  invited  him,  if  he  pleased, 
to  smoke.  He  silently  lighted  an  Havannah,  and  after  taking  a 
whi£f  or  two,  thus  began : 

'*  When  I  quitted  England,  about  five  years  ago,  I  bore  with 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Messrs.  Verne  and  Beaumarchais, 
the  bankers,  of  Paris,  with  whom  my  father  had  once  had  consider* 
able  business  transactions.  Immediately  upon  my  arrival  at  that 
city  of  pleasure,  I  presented  myself  to  the  head  of  the  firm,  M. 
Emilie  Beaumarchais,  for  *'  Verne  ^'  had  been  extinct,  ekcept  in 
namei  for  the  last  twenty  years.  ^ 
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Monsieur  Beaumarchais  received  me  very  cautiously,  read  my 
letter,  inquired  after  my  father's  health,  and  also  as  to  my  own 
business  capabilities  and  experience,  and  shaking  me  warmly  by 
the  hand,  bade  me  call  upon  him  again  on  the  following  day. 

In  short,  the  result  of  this  second  interview  was  my  being  in« 
stalled  as  correspondent  to  the  firm,  and,  according  to  the  ancient 
CQstom  there^  T  was  furnished  with  €Ln  apartment  in  the  house^ 
which  served  both  for  the  place  of  business  and  the  residence 
0/  the  principal,  his  staff,  and  his  family. 

The  business  of  Teme  and  Beaumarchais,  though  very  respect* 

able    and  of  long  standing,    was  not   of   great  extent.      Many 

employes  were  not,  therefore,  requisite  to  carry  it  on.     These 

consisted  of  Jules  Lefevre,  the  bookkeeper,  chief  cashier,  and,  in 

iaot,  general  manager  of  the  firm,  myself,  and  three  other  young 


But  it  was  well  known  to  all  who  had  transactions  with  the 
house  that  Jules  Lefevre  was  its  prop  and  mainstay — in  £act,  the 
pr-incipars  right  hand.  For  Monsieur  Beaumarchais  was  well 
8tx>icken  with  years,  added  to  which  he  had  for  a  long  period 
Biafiered  firom  ill-health,  which  had  precluded  him  from  giving 
<i^^a.ch  of  his  attention  to  his  business  concerns. 

"But  if  the  world  were  disposed  to  look  thus  well  upon 
^onsieur  Beaumarchais'  manager,  no  one  was  more  ready  to  bear 
^^'tness  to  his  servant's  worth  than  M.  Beaumarchais  himself*  In 
^^ifl  good  opinion  of  my  superior  I  must  confess  that,  firom  the 
^^iry  first,  I  was  unable  to  concur,  nor  in  this  respect  (whatever  the 
^^tiernal  world  might  think  of  him)  did  I  find  myself  singular 
^Hiiongst  my  fellow-clerks.  Not  that  he  was  ever  otherwise  than 
^^arteous,  even  to  servility,  to  those  beneath  him ;  but  I  felt 
*^Oaehow  a  repulsion  from  him  from  the  beginning,  and  my 
P^i^judice,  though  based  rather  upon  a  mysterious  intuition  than 
'^'^^cttured  reflection,  was  founded  but  too  well,  as  the  sequel  proved* 

**  Jules  Lefevre  was  tall  and  thin,  of  a  dusky  complexion,  and 

^'^th  keen  grey  eyes  that  never  regarded  you  fixedly,  but  such 

*l^t,  if  you  glanced  up  at  him  unexpectedly,  you  would  find 

I^^oring  at  you  furtively  beneath  his  bushy  brows.     Indeed,  one 

^^xdd  scarcely  contemplate    the  master  and   the  man  without 

^^tnarking  instantly  the  difference  that  existed  between  Monsieur 

S^omarchais's  open,  frank  manners,  and  his  noble,  candid  brow, 

^^  the  trickery  and  cunning  that  lurked  under  the  glances  of 

^xilea  Lefevre. 

"  With  Monsieur  Beaumarchais  I  rapidly  became  a  favourite, 
^d  was  frequently  honoured  with  a  special  invitation  to  pass  the 
^omng,  after  ofiSce  hours,  with  the  family,  which  consisted  only  of 
Vonsieur  Beaumarchais  himself  and  his  daughter,  Leonore.  I  need 
^\  say,  old  boy,  that  these  evenings  were  looked  forward  to  by  me 
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with  the  greatest  pleasure,  for  Monsieur  Beaumarchais  was  the 
kindest  man  and  most  courteous  host  in  Paris,  and  mademoiaelle 
was— was — —  Ah,  well  I  she  was  what  people  in  her  own  position 
in  life  would  call  attractive,  and  likely  to  make  a  good  match,  but 
whom  such  poor  devils,  as  you  and  I,  Webb,  are  content  to  call 
beautiful^  and  to  regard  as  being  of  a  more  exalted  sphere.'' 

I  bowed  respectfully  to  the  not  very  complimentary  allusion  of 
my  friend,  whose  lip  as  he  spoke,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
curled  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  scorn ;  recovering  himself,  however, 
he  proceeded  in  his  usual  tone — 

**  Perceiving  I  had  gained  the  good  opinion  of  my  employer,  I, 
strove  hard  by  diligence  to  retain  it,  and  was  gratified  with  the 
consciousness  that  my  efforts  were  appreciated  by  him  whose 
favour  I  was  anxious  to  conciliate,  and—" 

**  And  by  her  whose  favour  you  were  anxious  to  conciliate^  eh, 
Jack  ?'  I  interrupted  with  playful  malice. 

Jack  deigned  not  to  take  notice  of  the  interruption,  but  thus 
went  on— 

*'  The  higher,  however,  I  rose  in  the  principal's  good  gracesi 
and  the  more  I  became  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  business, 
the  more  I  was  sensible  I  became  an  object  of  distrust  and  dislike 
to  Jules  Lefevre,  who  regarded  me  even  with  the  greatest 
suspicion,  and  subjected  me  to  many  petty  annoyances  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  inflict  upon  me.  In  my  own  mind  I  have 
little  doubt  that  this  amiable  personage  exerted  his  influence  to 
get  me  dismissed  from  my  situation  ;  for  certain  the  other  clerks 
were  continually  being  discharged  at  his  instigation,  and  it  is 
probable  that  I  only  owed  my  retention  to  the  good  position  in 
which  I  stood  with  regard  to  Monsieur  Beaumarchais  himself. 

*'  I  at  first  attributedjjthis  dislike  on  the  part  of  my  superior  to 
a  jealousy,  that  I  might  surpass  him  in  my  knowledge  of  the 
affitirs  of  the  firm.  One  of  my  juniors  in  position,  though  my 
senior  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  undeceived  me. 

'* '  Vous  croyez  qu'il  est  jalouxT  said  he,  smiling  one  day, 
when  I  had  expressed  to  him  Uiese  thoughts.  *  Eh,  bien  1  mais  il 
est  jaloox  pour  la  belle  Leonore ! ' 

'*  A  pang  of— of  what  shall  I  term  it  ?— of  anger ;  that  such 
a  noble  and  beautiful  girl  should  be  sacrificed  to  such  a  man,  even 
in  thought,  shot  through  my  heart,  as  I  imagined  I  had  just  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  Lefevre's  animosity  to  me.  And  yet  I  was 
conscious  that  even  if  that  villain  (for  villain  he  proved  to  be) 
entertained  such  designs,  he  could  scarcely  deem  me  his  rival. 
No,  Webb,  I  too  well  knew  the  difference  of  my  position  from 
that  of  Mademoiselle  Beaumarchais,  even  to  suffer  myself  to 
indulge  in  futile  dreams,  or—- or,  at  least,"  added  the  speaker  with 
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a  half-smothered  sigh,  ''  to   suffer  any   soul   to  perceive  that    I 
dreamed. 

"I  watched  Lefevre  more  closely^  and  the  more  closely  1 
watched  him,  the  more  I  became  assured  that  any  attentions  on 
his  part  vrere  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  young  lady  herself;  for 
she  jstadiously  avoided  him^  and  when  constrained  to  be  in  hig 
preGienoe,  appeared  ever  to  be  ill  at  ease. 

''It  is  probable  that  Lefevre  perceived  I  had  made  this  dis- 
covery.  Certainly,  I  attributed  his  increased  animosity  towards 
me  to  this  cause.  But  afterwards,  as  you  will  presently  see,  I 
had  other  reasons,  for  thinking  my  senior  had  too  much  cause  to 
dislike  having  a  conscientious  and  intelligent  person  about  him, 
who  made  it  a  point  to  master  the  details  of  all  transactions  can- 
nected  with  the  firm. 

''But  I.  must  not  anticipate.  I  must  tell  you,  then,  that  it 
was  one  afternoon,  a  short  time  ago,  that  I  was  seated  in  the 
oounting-house  as  usual,  with  Lefevre  at  his  books  by  my  side. 
Monsieur  Beaumarchais  entered  the  office,  a  very  thoughtful  and 
fiehoos  expression  upon  his  face.  He  went  into  his  little  room  at 
the  back  of  ours,  after  requesting  in  a  few  words,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  tremble  upon  his  lips.  Monsieur  Lefevre  to  follow  him« 

"  The  two  remained  closeted  together  for  an  hour.  More  than 
once  I  imagined  I  could  hear  the  principal  exclaiming  in  an 
elevated  voice,  through  the  closed  door. 

At  length  Monsieur  Beaumarchais  threw  open  the  door,  and, 
withotit  uttering  a  word,  crossed  through  the  office  into  the  street. 

Bat  never  till  my  last  day  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  speechless 
agony  and  despair  his  venerable  countenance  wore. 

"Good  heavens,  what  is  the  matter  ?**  I  demanded  of  Lefevrej 
as  he  quietly  resumed  his  seat  by  my  side. 

"A  smile — a  bitter,  demoniacal  smile  of  triumph  and  of  hate 
▼nthed  his  lip,  as  he  merely  replied  that  Monsieur  was  not  quite 
well  that  day.     He  thought  he  was  rather  afflicted  in  the  head. 

"A  few  days  solved  the  mystery.  Bills  to  a  large  amount  were 
presented,  and  could  not  be  met.  The  news  spread  like  wild- 
'^  over  the  city,  that  the  hitherto  respectable,  if  small,  firm  of 
Verne  and  Beaumarchais  had  failed.  It  was  asserted— of  course 
with  the  usual  exaggeration — for  at  least  a  million  of  francs. 

"But  rumours  spread,  also,  of  still  more  momentous  import.  It 
was  whispered  that  large  sums  of  money  had  been  employed  by 
Monsieur  Beaumarchais  which  were  the  property  of  his  clients'— 
^  &ct,  that  Monsieur  Beaumarchais  was  not  so  much  unfor. 
tunate  as  culpable.  The  creditors,  it  was  said,  would  institute 
the  strictest  inquiries.  I  waited  impatiently  for  the  result.  The 
ereoiug  following  the  collapse,  I  met  Mademoiselle  Leonore  in  the 
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hall.  I  bowed,  and  was  about  to  pass  on,  when  the  sight  of  her 
face  arrested  me.  She  was  very  pale,  and  I  thought  had  been 
weeping.     Poor  girl !  my  heart  melted  with  sympathy. 

**  How  is  Monsieur  Beaumarchais  this  evening,  mademoiselle  V 
I  said,  embarrassed  with  the  emotion  in  my  breast. 

"*He  is  not  very  well,  monsieur.  He  is  in  his  chamber/' 
she  replied  in  a  low  tone. 

**  I  was  about  to  make  some  trivial  reply,  and  to  turn  away,  when 
the  girl  softly  laid  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  thus  detained  me. 

** '  What  is  this  they  tell  me  ?  Is  it  true  that  we — that  we  are 
ruined  V 

**  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  that  moment  frame  an  answer 
such  as  is  given  conventionally  at  such  times.  I  turned  my  head 
away,  and  was  silent. 

**  *  It  is  tnie,  then  V  she  murmured.  The  next  instant  her 
cheek  was  flushed  with  a  crimson  hue. 

*'*And— and  they  say  that — that  my  poor  father  has  dis- 
honoured his  name  V 

"  *  Then,  madame,  in  that  they  lie,*  I  exclaimed,  warmly.  *  I 
do  not — I  will  not  believe  but  that  your  father  is  all  that  is  noble 
and  true.' 

'*'  You  do  not,  then,  believe  these  reports  ? '  " 

**  *  I  do  not  believe  them,  upon  my  honour.'  " 

**  *  Thanks,  monsieur — thanks  !'  she  cried,  taking  my  hand,  but 
instantly  letting  it  fall  again.  She  was  now  about  to  leave  ^ne, 
but  she  turned  again  and  said  : 

" '  Monsieur,  my  father  is  grateful  for  all  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  him ;  and  I — I  am  grateful,  monsieur,  also.  You  will 
think  of  us  sometimes,  will  you  not  ?  We  shall  often — oh  very 
often,  think  of  you.     Adieu  !' 

*'  The  last  word  was  uttered  after  a  moment's  pause ;  as  the  last 
syllable  fell  from  her  lips  she  ascended  the  staircase  with  a  light 
and  rapid  step. 

'*  I  stood  a  moment  speechless  with  wonder  and  surprise.  When 
I  recovered  myself  I  was  quite  alone.  I  have  never  seen  either 
Monsieur  Beaumarchais  or  his  daughter  since  that  night.  In  the 
morning  it  was  discovered  they  had  disappeared;  how,  or  when,  or 
whither  they  had  gone,  no  one  could  tell. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  scene  that  followed     The  flight  of  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  was  construed  as  a  sure  proof  of  his  con- 
scious guilt.     The  affairs  of  the  concern  were  examined  minutely, 
and  Lefevre,  who  had  always  the  management  of  the  books,  pro- 
duced accounts,  and  gave  evidence  which  confirmed  the  ill-opinion 
against  the  honour  of  his  late  employer.      There  was,  however, 
seteral  books  wanting,  which  I  and  the  other  clerks  knew  to  eadsti 
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but  which  could  nowhere  be  found.  Lefevre  explained  that  there 
were  certain  of  the  most  important  books  which  Monsieur  Beau- 
marchais  kept  in  his  own  possession,  and  insinuated  that  the  banker 
had  most  likely  either  taken  them  with  him  or  destroyed  them, 
fer  reasons  that  were  best  known  to  himself. 

'*  It  happened,  however^  that  on  the  very  evening  before  the 
diiT  on  which  I  was  to  quit  my  situation — for^  of  course,  my  ser* 
vices  were  no  longer  necessary — I  had  to  make  some  inquiry  of 
Monsieur  Lefevre.  He  was  in  his  private  room,  and  thither  I 
repaired  to  him. 

''  I  found  the  door  partly  open,  and  entering  rather  suddenly,  I 
perceived  he  was  going  over  a  book.  He  glanced  up  at  me,  and 
seemed  angry  at  my  intrusion.  He  closed  the  book,  and  pushed 
it  aside.  But  from  the  momentary  glance  I  had  obtained  of  the 
oover,  I  felt  convinced  it  was  one  of  the  very  books  which  were  said  to 
be  miesinq, 

''  If  however,  kept  this  fearful  discovery  to  myself.  Let  it  suffice 
that  the  same  night,  during  the  absence  of  Lefevre,  I  visited  his 
chamber,  and  after  an  anxious  search  I  discovered  the  book  I  had 
before  beheld.  Another  account-book  was  in  the  same  place. 
With  both  these  I  stealthily  retreated  to  my  own  room,  my  heart 
throbbing  violently  as  I  examined  the  contents. 

**  Doubt  became  certainty.  The  books  were  really  what  I  had 
suspected,  and  after  a  brief  survey  of  their  pages,  I  had  little 
doubt  that  the  accounts  Lefevre  had  produced  had  been  **  cooked,'* 
and  that  his  statements  were  utterly  false  from  beginning  to  end. 
These  were,  however,  but  a  small  portion  of  those  that  were 
wanting.  Without  them  I  wc^s  conscious  I  could  not  legally 
establish  Lefevre's  guilt ;  but,  morally^  I  no  longer  doubted,  that 
ha  was  a  villain  of  the  blackest  dye. 

^  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  made  every  inquiry  to  endeavour 
to  discover  whither  Monsieur  Beaumarchais  and  his  daughter  had 
flown,  for  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  he  might  really  have 
some  information  which,  with  the  proof  I  had  already  in  my 
possession,  might  substantiate  the  manager's  culpability  and 
re-establish  his  own  good  name — perhaps  recover  to  him  his  fortune 
also. 

**  Alas !  my  efforts  were  to  a  great  extent  in  vain.  I  discoverel 
that  the  fugitives  had  quitted  the  continent  for  England.  Thither 
lidlowed  them  immediately,  and  this  is  the  true  reason  I  am  here. 
I  We  now  told  my  story,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion 
^  advice  as  to  the  course  I  had  best  pursue.  For  my  part, 
Heaven  knows  I  am  at  a  loss." 

Temple  ceased  speaking,  and  I  sat  silently  pondering  on  the 
'^'^ttge  story  I  had  heard. 
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*•  What  has  become  of  Lefevre  V*  T  demanded. 

About  a  month  after  tlie  failure  of  the  firm,  I  ascertained  he 
had  bought  an  estate  somewhere  at  the  South  of  France.  But  I 
have  never  seen  him  since. 

Probably  he  bought  it  with  his  ill-g<  ten  gain.  However,  1  will 
examine  your  books,  and  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  Jack, 
depend  upon  it  it  shall  be  done. 


PART     II. 

That  morning  I  repaired  to  my  chambers,  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  where  I  was  subsequently  rejoined  by  Mr.  Jack  Temple 
(to  the  no  little  surprise  of  my  small  clerk,  who  evidently  took 
him  for  such  a  vara  avis  as  a  client),  who  brought  with  him,  from 
his  hotel,  the  account-books  to  which  allusion  has  before  been 
made. 

A  minute  examination  of  these,  accompanied  with  such  ex- 
planations as  Temple  was  enabled  to  give,  at  once  brought  me  to 
the  same  opinion  as  himself — that  the  firm  of  Verne  and  Beau- 
marchais  was  not  really  insolvent,  or  at  least,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  so. 

**  I  wish  we  could  find  out  where  this  Monsieur  Beaumarchais 
is,"  I  muttered  half  to  myself  as  I  was  gazing  abstractedly  out  of 
the  window  upon  the  majestically  flowing  Thames. 

'*Ah!  so  do  I  wish  so,"  ejaculated  my  companion  with 
fervour,  snatching,  as  it  were,  the  words  from  my  lips.  *'0h, 
Webb  !  my  dear  friend,  if  I  could  but  be  the  means  of  preserving 
that  kind  old  gentleman,  and — and  his  daughter,  I — I  could  die 
happy,  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  the  poor  girl  gave  me  the 
night  I  saw  her  last  !'* 

"  Very  likely  not,"  I  retmrned  dryly— for  I  had  my  own  sus- 
picions whether  my  friend  Jack  had  such  a  Platonic  regard  for 
abstract  justice,  as  he  seemed  to  say ;  and  whether  Mademoiselle 
Leonore  might  not,  perhaps,  have  a  trifle  to  do  with  his  anxiety. 
However,  I  made  no  indiscreet  remark,  but.  set  myself  diligently 
to  concoct  schemes,  only  to  relinquish  them  and  concoct  others, 
for  the  fortherence  of  the  object,  my  old  school -fellow  appeared  to 
have  so  much  at  heart ;  and  in  which  I  must  confess  I  really  felt 
a  professional  interest  on  my  own  part. 

One  thing  we  were  both  of  us  decidedly  agreed  upon,  viz.— 
the  necessity  that  we  should  do  our  best  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts  of  the  unfortunate  ex-banker.  Unluckily^-or,  perhaps 
luckily  for  a  good  many-~it  is  not  easy  in  London  to  make  this 
discovery  of  a  person,  when  you  have  no  further  information  ta 
work  upon  than  that  he  once  came  to  the  metropolis ;   but  that 
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he  may  now  be  there,  or  he  may  with  equal  likelihood  nU  be 
thore. 

The  forlorn  hope  of  an  advertisement  was  the  only  tangible 
notion  that  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  either  of  us. 

Acoordingly  a  brief  advertisement  was  drawn  up  by  Temple  in 
FreDch,  entreating  *'  Monsieur  E.  B.  of  the  firm  of  Y.  and  B.  of 
Paris,  to  address  himself  immediately  to  T.  Webb,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple.     Secresy  might  be  relied  upon." 

*'  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  no  use,"  said  my  companion  dolorously, 
is  he  read  his  production  over  to  me.  ''  He  is  not  very  likely 
to  see  it,  and  even  if  he  does,  he  is  still  less  likely  to  respond 
to  it" 

The  andent  dock  of  the  Temple  stnick  four,  as  I  and  my 
dient  (after  giving  the  customary  instructions  to  the  youth  on  the 
>tocl)  quitted  the  precincts  of  the  venerable  place. 

We  bent  our  course  towards  Printing  House  Square,  and 
^"^^BXKling  along  the  alleys  which  lead  to  thd  natal  place  of  the 
iiu^ty  thunderer,  paid  the  requisite  fee  for  the  insertion  of  our 
i^otioey  and  received  the  receipt.  ''  If  this  fails,  then  I  know  not 
^hut  is  to  be  done,''  I  observed  as  we  turned  away. 

Chance — if  there  be  such  a  being — brought  about  the  end 
w-liich  our  advertisement  and  puzzled  wits  would  probably  have 
^iled  to  have  done . 

Those  persons  even  who  are  racked  by  the  most  anxious  hopes 
^x^  fears,  and  who  are  bent  upon  the  most  important  matters,  are 
*U  liable,  as  much  as  the  most  commonplace  clodhopper,  to  the 
^^^tlinary  lot  of  man  to  be  Au/<^«  y  ;  and  by  the  time  we  had  thus  far 

our  mission  we  became  painfully  sensible  that  we 
were  human  in  this  respect.  In  short,  we  entered  a 
^^UiiDg.houae,  and  quickly  fell  upon  our  most  important  daily 
meat 

Now,  it  happened  all  at  once,  that  as  Temple  was  rattling  on  in 
l^i«  own  lively  way  he  suddenly  came  to  a  dead  halt  in  the  very 
niiddle  of  his  elocution. 

I  glanced  upwards  in  extreme  astonishment,  and  remarked  that 
^M  speaker's  countenance  was  of  a  deathly  paleness,  and  that  his 
l^uds,  as   they  clutched  the    knife  and   fork,    were    trembling 
'^lently. 

Ky  first  thought  was  that  the  poor  young  man  had  choked 
bimself,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  I  should  have  presently 
^^^g^  to  pat  him  on  his  back  to  set  him  to  rights  again.  He, 
however,  extended  his  hand  towards  a  quiet-looking  gentleman 
"Who  was  reading  the  paper  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  room, 
^  caused  me  to  change  my  opinion  that  he  was  being  suffocated 
i>^  tbft  no  leas  lerxible  one  that  he  was  losing  his  .^its. 
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^  Good  gracious,  my  dear  fellow !  what  is  it  you  mean  V*  '. 
ejaculated,  in  dismay. 

**Do  you  see  that  man  yonder?"  Temple  whispered,  in  ai 
earnest  voice,  and  with  a  manner  that  showed  he  was  at  least  v 
compos  menHa, 

"  Well,  what  of  him  ?" 

'^  As  I  am  a  living  man,  Tom,  he  is  Jules  Lefevre,  and  n< 
other  man  !"  was  Temple's  emphatic  reply. 

These  words  caused  me  to  be  affected  little  less  powerfully  thai 
my  friend  had  been.  A  quick  glance  at  the  stranger  satisfied  mc 
that  he  certainly  corresponded  with  the  description  that  Temple 
had  given  of  him. 

"Lefevre  in  England !"  I  muttered  audibly.  "  What  can  he 
be  doing  here  V* 

**No  good,  depend  upon  it,'*  Temple  groaned. 
'*  Jack,  we  wUl  find  out  at  least  where  he  goes  to ;  perhaps  wc 
may  come  across  something  more/'  I  cried,  decisively^  having 
reflected  quickly.  **  He  has  not  yet  observed  you ;  take  care  that 
he  does  not.  Slip  out  of  the  door  quietly ;  I  will  settle  the  bill, 
and  rejoin  you.  We  will  watch  till  he  comes  out,  and  then  we  will 
follow  him.     I  hail  this,  man  ami^  as  an  omen  of  success. 

Our  plans  were  executed  almost  as  speedily  as  explained.  We 
crept  over  to  the  further  side  of  the  street,  whence  we  could  com- 
mand a  full  view  of  the  door  through  which  we  had  just  emerged, 
and  through  which  Lefevre  must  emerge  also. 

We  had  not  been  waiting  very  long  when  the  object  of  our 
watch  made  his  appearance,  and  directed  his  course,  at  a  brisk 
rate^  towards  the  Strand ;  I  and  Temple  following  at  a  distance 
8u£Scient  to  prevent  us  being  observed,  should  our  quarry  turn  and 
look  behind  him^  but  sufSciently  near  also  as  to  keep  him  ever  in 
view. 

In  the  Strand  he  hailed  a  cab,  into  which  he  entered. 
'*  Now  for  it,  then,  or  the  beggar  will  give  us  the  slip,"  I 
exclaimed,  fully  resolved  that  he  should  not  give  us  the  slip  if  I 
could  possibly  help  it. 

jJJJ  A'^handsom"  was  luckily  passing  by  at  that  very  nick  of 
time.  A  few  seconds  served  for  me  to  spring  into  it,  Temple  full 
of  excitement,  following  suit. 

**  Tou  see  that  cab  a  hundred  yards  ahead  V  I  cried  to  the 
driver,  who  nodded  his  head,  assenting. 

•*  Well,  follow  it,  my  man,  so  that  we  are  not  seen  to  follow  it. 
Perform  the  matter  skilfully,  and  you  may  count  on  double  fare ; 
do  you  understand  r* 

The  cabby  said  **  all  right,''  and  winked  as  much  as  to  say  he 
tfaoiight  bo  Sd  uoderstandf-^particalarly  that  part  of  my  leirutfk 
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irhich  came  last-^toucbed  his  horse  with  the  whip,  and  in  yery 
inuch  less  time  than  it  has  occupied  me  in  recouoting  it,  we  were 
hashing  along  in  the  wake  of  the  unconscious  ex-roanager  of  the 
Paris  bank. 

Out  of  the  Strand,  the  vehicle  conveying  the  latter  turned 
northwards,  we  pursuing  at  the  respectable  distance  of  a  hundred 
or  so  paces.  (^,  on,  through  many  a  street  and  across  many  a 
road,  our  driver,  who  appeared  to  be  quite  used  to  the  present  sort, 
of  game— as  very  probably  he  was-r-ever  kept  the  fugitive  in  view. 
At  last,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  being  thus  speut^  the  foremost  cab 
drew  up  at  the  comer  of  a  quiet  and  secluded  street,  which  I  in- 
ibrred  from  the  direction  in  which  we  had  come — though  I  knew 
little  of  the  neighbourhood — must  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of , 
Kentish  Town. 

Simultaneously  we  stooped  also,  and  bidding  the  cabman  wait^ 
ift  case  we  should  again  require  him^  we  unobserved,  still  watched 
^Q  person  whom  Temple  insisted,  even  more  vehemently  than  at 
b^t,  was  Lefevre,  until  the  latter  knocked  at  a  door  about  mid- 
^^y  down  the  street,  and  who,  presently,  after  apparently  holding 
some  confabulation  with  the  individual  who  opened  the  door  to>; 
him,  turned  away. 

*'  Let  OS  still  follow  him.  Jack,"  I  said.  '^  As  we  have  traced 
l^ixo  thus  £ar^  we  will  not  relinquish  the  trail  till  we  have  followed 
it  to  the  end.  Bi)(^',ieven  if  we  can  discover  nothing  more,  one 
toportantiink  at  all  events  has  been  obtained." 

Accordingly,  we  hastened  after  Lefevre,  who  evidently  in* 
bonded  to  quit  the  street  at  the  opposite  extremity  to  the  one 
^hereby  he  had  entered  it.  In  distance,  he  thus  had  much  the 
•^Vantage  of  us.  By  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  corner  round 
which  he  had  disappeared,  not  a  vestige  of  him  could  be  seen. 
Something  resembling  a  malediction  fell  from  my  comrade's  lips. 

"Nevermind,"  said  I,  consolingly,  **  we  will  make  the  best 
^e  of  the  knowledge  we  have  already  gained, — it  may  lead  to 
^^^fst^  than  we  should  possibly  obtain,  even  if  we  were  able  te  con- 
tinue the  pursuit." 

And  linking  my  arm  in  that  of  my  agitated  friend,  I  caused 
'^  to  retrace  his  steps. 

.  "  What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  say  V  he  ejaculated,  as  I 
^^ry  composedly  gave  a  double  rat*  tat  at  the  door  of  the  house  to 
which  we  had  before  seen  Lefevre  apply  himself. 

^  Only  to  ask  if  somebody  lives  here,  who  of  course  does  not 
IWe  here,"  I  returned  laughing. 

The  door  was  presently  opened  by  a  little  female  eccentricity, 
wbo  might  have  sate  Dickens's  famous  marchioness,  had  she  not 
qbnaoai^  made  lier  first  appearance  in  the  world  years  after  thQ 
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marchioness  had  been  drawn.  Of  her  I  inquired  if  there  were 
such  a  person  as  Mr.  John  Temple  living  there  ?  of  course^  receiving 
a  negative  reply. 

*'  Oh  !  he  doesn't  live  here,  doesn't  he  ?     Well  never  mind.     I 

say,  my  little  maid,  do  you  know  what  this  is,  eh  ?"     And  as  I 

spoke  I  held  up  a  bright  new  shilling  before  the  sparkling  eyei 

f    the   damsel,   who    said,  curtseying   profoundly.      **Ye8,    sir, 

please." 

•*  Well,  if  you  will  answer  my  questions  it  shall  be  yours— 1< 
keep!''  I  added,  observing  she  evidently  received  the  temptin( 
assurance  with  considerable  doubt. 

Whereupon  she  again  said,  "  Yes,  sir,  please,"  and  curtsitt 
yet  more  profoundly  than  before. 

**  In  the  first  place,  then,  who  was  that  gentleman,  who  cam< 
here,  just  a  few  minutes  ago  ?" 

''Dunno,  sir,"  said  the  child.  "Please,  sir,  he  didn't  leav 
no  name." 

'*  But  what  did  he  come  here  for  1  whom  did  he  want  to  see  T^ 
''  Please,  sir,  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Smith,  the  old  geutlenuu 
as  lodges  here^  sir,  or  leastways  Miss  Smith." 
"  An  old  gentleman,  you  say  1" 

*'  Yes,  sir,  and  a  young  lady,  sir,  as  comes  from  foirin'  parte 
and  oh  lor',  sir,  she  do  sing  beautiful ;  and — and  here  they  coia 
now,  sir." 

Poor  Jack  received  the  announced  with  a  gulp  that  made  m 
almost  think  he  was  about  to  bring  his  heart  up ;  indeed,  I  fe 
my  heart  beating  with  uncommon  violence,  as,  on  glancing  o^ 
my  shoulder,  I  beheld  an  old  gentleman  with  a  young  girl 
exquisite  beauty,  hanging  afifectionateiy  on  his  arm. 

''  Monsieur  Beaumarchais  !  mon  ami — mon  chdre  ami!''  crS 
Temple,  seizing  the  old  gentleman  by  the  hand. 

The  young  lady  gave  a  little  scream,  but  said  nothing  at  all^. 
' '  Temple  1  Temple  !  mon  bon  ami !    Quelle  merveille  1    nm 
fils!"  cried  Monsieur  Beaumarchais,  almost  ready  to  danoe  w: 
delight,  almost  ready  to  weep  with  joy. 

*'  Que  je  suis  heareuz,''  sobbed  poor  Jack. 
''£t  moi  aussi!"  ejaculated  his  rampant  Mend.     '*A11^ 
mes  amis  I     Tenez,  ma  fille  I     Je  rendre  remerciements  a  Ditf 
que  j'ai  un  vrai  ami  encore !" 

And  the  old  French  banker,  vanquished  by  his  emotions, 
the  way  into  the  bouse,  almost  dragging  the  not-unwilling  3b 
with  him  by  the  hand. 

The  idea  at  this  interesting  juncture  struck  me,  that  thoul 
as  a  legal  adviser,  I  might  be  very  useful  to  my  friend,  yet  on  i 
jmeat  occMJon  the  probability  wae^  that  both  he  lOid  Mottd^ 
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Beaomarchais  as  well  as  Mademoiselle  Leonore,  would  have  other 
ihings  to  occupy  their  attention,  more  engrossing,  perhaps,  than 
diy  l^al  discourse,  and  to  their  conversation  upon  which  the 
presence  of  a  third  was  by  no  means  desirable. 

'*  Jack,'*  said  I,  giving  my  lately  desponding  friend  a  hasty 
thake  of  the  hand.  '*  I  have  just  remembered  that  I  have  a  little 
bufflness  to  attend  to  this  evening.  Come  and  let  me  know  how 
you  get  on  as  soon  as  you  can  spare  the  time  ;  and — and  as  soon 
as  Mademoiselle  Leonore  can  spare  you^  you  dog !" 

And  away  I  went  to  the  cab  which  had  fortunately  been 
waiting  for  me. 

Next  morning,  soon  after  I  had  ensconced  myself  behind  my 
desk  at  my  chambers,  in  order  that  I  might  be  prepared  to  take 
up  a  quiU,  and  drive  away  with  exemplary  industry  if  anybody 
came,  or  that  I  might  peruse  the  Times,  which  lay  by  my  side, 
if  anybody  did  not  come — which  was  far  more  likely  of  the  two— 
my  youth  pompously  announced  the  advent  of  Mr.  Temple ;  and 
Ur.  Temple,  looking  quite  buoyant  and  high-spirited,  and  bearing 
^ioB  arms  an  immense  pile  of  books,  instantly  followed  the 
annonncement. 

'* There  they  are,  then!"  he  exclaimed,  hurling  the  aforesaid 
pile  of  tomes  upon  the  floor  at  my  feet 

"  There  they  are  V  I  repeated  in  astonishment.  ''  There  what 
^-•B,  for  goodness  sake  ?  What  are  all  these  books  about  1  What 
^^  you  bring  them  here  for  1  I  say.  Jack  Temple,  my  friend,  I'm 
^indd  Mademoiselle   Leonore  has  driven  you   quite  out  of  your 

Tsha !  don't  be  silly,  there's  a  good  fellow,  don't,"  cried  Jack, 
^lushing  up  to  the  eyes.     '*  There  are  the  missing  books  of  Verne 
^^3id  Beaumarchais — hem  I  hem !     I — I  say,  Tom,  im*t  she  lovely, 
^•^ough  P' 

^'Lovely  t    What^  the  books?"  I  returned,  maliciously,  pre- 
liog  not  to  comprehend. 

'*  The  books  1     No,  curse  the   books  I     You  know  very  well 
^bat  I  mean,  Tom.     I  mean  Mademoiselle  Leonore — la  belle — la 
^^iormante  Leonore." 
^      •*  Well,  I  must  confess  that  I— I  think  her  rather  pretty ;  she 
perhaps,  a  trifle  too  tall." 

"  Too  tall :  ma/oi ;  not  an  inch,  Tom  !    Tall  I  why  sir,  it  is 
ii  which  makes  her  so  magnificent.    She  is  a  goddess  I     She  is 
:lorious  1" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Temple,  you  seem  to  have  been  making 

tpid  progress  with  your  goddess,  somehow.     I  heard  nothing  of 

^ull  this  yesterday.     At  all  events,  I  must  candidly  congratulate  you 

^^c^foQ  your  success,  and  I  heartily  hope  that  y  ou  will  mak^  la  belU 
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'^  There  you  go  on  again,  Tom  I  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so 
ridiculous.     Mademoiselle  Beaumarchais  is  nothing  in  the  world  to 

me. 

And  the  speaker,  albeit  his  cheeks  were  crimson,  sighed  pathe- 
tically, and  assumed  an  air  of  the  greatest  unconsciousness  in  the 
world. 

'*  Never  mind.  Jack,"  I  said,  soothingly.  •*  We  will  leave  these 
tender  sentiments  alone  for  the  present ;  meanwhile,  we  will  get 
to  business.  Tell  me,  first,  how  you  secured  all  these  account- 
books,  and  what  calls  Monsieur  Lefevre  to  have  such  close  inter, 
course  with  his  former  patron.  I  confess  it  puzzles  me  extremely, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  agree  with  our  suspicions  of  him." 

''Aye,  but  by  heavens  it  does^  though  I  as  you  will  hear/' 
Jack  interrupted,  thumping  the  table  with  an  emphatic  bang. 

Temple  then  related  the  following  facts — not  precisely,  perhaps, 
in  the  words  in  which  I  have  recorded  them,  as  they  were  inter- 
spersed with  many  digressions]  and  explanations  on  his  part,  and 
many  cross-questions  on  mine,  which  would  only  be  tedious  to 
recapitulate  in  detail.  But  though  I  may  have  somewhat 
altered  the  language,  the  subject-matter  had  been  scrupulously 
expressed. 

*'  You  must  know,  then,"  said  he,  ''  that  I  have  ascertained 
my  suspicions  of  that  fellow's  intentions  towards  Mademoiselle 
Beaumacrhais  to  be  true.  It  appears  that  for  a  long  period  be* 
fore  the  break  up  of  the  firm,  that  the  rascal  had  been  paying  his 
addresses  to  Leonore,  for  he  had  gained  the  promise  of  her  &ther 
to  give  his  permission  to  the  marriage,  providing  Leonore's  assent 
could  be  obtained.  A  villain  I  a  rogue  I — as  though  so  fair  a 
being  as  Leonore  could  bind  herself  to  such  a  wretch  1  It  was 
not  to  be  expected,  Tom  Webb.     She  scouted  his  advances  with 


scorn." 


(( 


Of  course,"  Tom  Webb  interrupted,  sententiously.  **It 
was  not  to  be  expected,  especially  when  a  certain  gentleman 
whose  name  I  could  mention  was  in  the  field.  However^  never 
mind  that.  Get  on  with  thy  story,  man,  and  let  us  hear  the  end 
on't.''     Whereupon  my  companion  thus  went  on  : 

^'  A  few  days  before  the  climax,  )  owever,  Jules  Lefevre  took 
occasion  to  meet  the  poor  girl>  and  to  endeavour  to  work  upon  her 
feelings.  He  told  her  that  her  father  was  at  the  brink  of  ruin. 
That  no  one  but  he  could  save  him,  and  that  he  wo  uld  exert  his 
power  to  save  him  only  upon  condition  that  she  would  consent  to 
become  his  bride,  adding,  with  heartless  brutality,  that  her 
fiatber's  happiness  or  destruction  was  in  her  own  hands. 

*'  At  first  the  poor  girl  besought  him  to  be  merciful.  She 
told  him  qandidly  that  she  could  never  be  happy  as  his  wifei— that 
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she  could  only  contemplate  a  union  with  him  with  terror.  Finding 
him  inflexible,  she — as  he  deserved— defied  him.  She  informed 
him  that  she  was  certain  her  father  would  not  desire  her  to  sacri- 
fice her  happiness  by  a  marriage  with  a  man  whom  she  could  not 
but  despise,  and  that  for  her  part,  she  would  rather  perish  than 
consent  to  it. 

*'  Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  work  upon  her  fears,  he  next  sought 
out  Monsieur  Beaumarchais  himself.  On  the  day  when  he 
acquainted  the  latter  with  the  fearful  condition  of  his  financial 
afiairs^  he  told  him  that  he — that  is  to  say,  Lefevre — had  recently 
come  into  a  considerable  fortune,  which  was  at  the  disposal  of 
Monsieur  Beaumarchais,  on  condition  of  his  inducing  his  daughter 
to  i)eoome  his  wife. 

*'  At  this,  the  miserable  banker  flew  into  a  violent  passion, 
and  vowed  he  would  suffer  ruin,  poverty,  and  every  degradation, 
and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  he  would  in  any  way  force  the 
choice  of  his  darling  child. 

'*It  is  singular  that  he  should  never  have  suspected  Lefevre 
to  be  the  author  of  his  misfortunes  ;  but  it  appears  that  he  never 
did. 

**  Lefevre  was  not,  however,  daunted  yet.  On  the  very  day  the 
house  stopped  payment,  he  again  accosted  his  unfortunate  priu* 
cipal,  and  with  a  coolness  and  determination  worthy  of  the  arch- 
fiend  himself,  observed  that  what  he  had  prognosticated  about  the 
insolvency  of  the  firm  had  now  proved  itself  too  true,  although 
the  other  had  not  been  aware  of  it  until  he  (Lefevre)  had  informed 
him  of  it.  fle  added  that  he  had  documents  in  his  possession 
which  if  produced  would  prove  the  unhappy  banker  criminal,  and 
he  fowed  that  he  wouU  produce  them  in  default  of  Mademoiselle 
Beaumarchais  becoming  his  bride  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 

*' Monsieur  Beaumarchais  already  borne  down  with  his  mis. 
^vtunes,  of  which  he — having  trusted  the  management  of  his 
I'^esB  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Lefevre — had  been  totally 
^lant  until  the  very  moment  of  the  crash,  was  terrified  beyond 
^■E^fiasure  by  this  latter  threat. 

''  Now,  for  the  first  time  he  suspected  the  villainy  of  his  chief 
dei^«-the  man  whom  he  had  trusted  and  esteemed  before  all 
'^l  Bu6  could  he  prove  the  villanyl  Certainly  not ;  or  at 
'^  if  he  could  prove  it,  in  his  distracted  state  no  means  of  go 
doing  presented  itself  to  the  unhappy  man. 

''Lefevre  had  threatened  him  with  ruin,  and  ruin  had  come. 
He  had  threatened  him  now  with  what  was  more  odious  than  ruin,— 
puniehment  and  disgrace  for  crimes,  of  which  his  conscious 
ift&ooence  availed  him  little.  Might  not  this  threat  be  accomplished 
^.    If  he  whom  he  had   believed  to  be  the  personification  of 
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honour  would  descend  to  one  crime  to  bring  about  an  end,  it  wm 
but  little  likely  he  would  hesitate  at  another. 

To  be  brief,  such  was  the  alarm  of  Monsieur  BeaumarchaiSi 
that  the  same  night,  accompanied  with  his  daughter,  and  taking 
with  him  only  his  valuablesi  and  such  money  as  he  had  at  hand, 
and  his  private  account  books  and  papers,  he  fled  from  Paris ;  nor 
did  he  rest  until,  under  the  assumed  name  of  '  Smith  '  (which  he 
thought  would  make  inquisitive  persons  at  once  take  him  for 
English),  he  had  secured  a  remote  retreat  in  suburban  London. 

'^  It  seems,  however,  that  Lefevre  had  not  been  sleeping.  He 
became  aware  of  the  flight  of  his  victims.  Probably,  he  had  no 
wish  to  carry  out  his  threat  against  Monsieur  Beaumarchais. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  perilous  for  him  to  have  attempte  d  it 
or  certain,  he  must  have  set  a  spy  to  watch  the  fugitives  to 
England ;  for  about  a  month  ago,  he  himself  appeared  before  his 
startled  victims,  and  once  again  renewed  his  insulting  overtures, 
which  of  course,  were  still  resolutely  rejected. 

'^  Not  discomfited  in  the  least  degree,  Lefevre  quietly  replied, 
that  he  was  vexed  his  good  friends  had  not  yet  come  to  a  state  of 
sufficient  wisdom  to  distinguish  what  was  best  for  them ;  but  that 
he  nevertheless  did  not  despair  I  Poverty  would  doubUess  bring, 
excellent  logic  in  its  train,  and  that  he  should  certainly  mbSl 
himself  again  of  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  them  at  some  futui^ 
time. 

''Last  night,"  continued  Temple,  who  had  been  pacing  the 
room  furiously  during  the  latter  part  of  his  explanation,  *'  the 
rascal  must  have  come  to  fulfil  his  promise.  Thank  Heaven  he 
did — ^for  through  his  having  done  so  we  have  discovered  my  poor 
friends,  whose  happiness  is  to  me — aye,  hang  it,  Webb  1  you  may 
grin  if  you  like,  I  don't  care— -but  whose  happiness  is  to  me  a 
thousand  times  more  precious  than  my  own." 

Temple,  having  ceased  speaking,  we  both  of  us  presently  fell  to 
work  vigorously  upon  the  books  which  he  had  brought  with  hiaa, 
and  which  Monsieur  Beaumarchais  had  so  providentially  aecured 
before  his  flight. 

One  assertion  that  Lefevre  had  made— -vii.,  that  Monsieur 
Beaumarchais  had  certain  important  account-books  of  the  firm  in 
his  keeping — ^turned  out  to  be  a  true  one;  and  these,  after  a  very 
brief  examination,  proved  also  to  be  the  very  books. 

We  sat  up  htdf  the  night  in  our  investigations,  and  the 
discoveries  we  made,  coupled  with  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
books,  which  Temple  had  obtained  from  Lefevre  at  Paris,  made 
out  an  extremely  clear  case  against  the  latter,  who  must  have 
been  carrying  on  an  ingenious  system  of  forgery  for  a  period  ctf 
three  or  four  years  at  the  very  least,  by  whidi  means  sums  of 


money  to  a  large  eztest  had  beea  lost  by  the  firm,  and  which  he 
bad  no  doubt  appropriated  for  himself^  and  he,  having  undisputed 
ooDtroi  in  the  managejnent^  had  in  some  manner  cleverly  contrived 
to  elude  detection  in  \i\^  accounts. 

The  following  day,  I  had  an  interview  with  Monsieur  Beau. 
^Qtfcbais^  wkom  I  bvoA  to  be  in  kindness  and  ooarteqr  fully  up 
to  my  Mend's  description  of  himn  and  the  fair  Leonore— making 
all  aUowances  for  a  lover's  extravagance—was  perhaps  equally 
aa 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  a  recapitulation  of  uninteresting 

legal  technicalities,  I  may  briefly  state  that,  as  Monsieur  Beau- 

xsutfchais's  agent^  I  crossed  the  channel,  placed  all  the  evidenoe  I 

luul  collected  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  advocate  whom  I  had 

secured  to  conduct  the  case,  and  who  so  fully  substantiated  the 

<:iiminality  of  Lefevre  before  a  French  tribunal  of  justice,  that  the 

latter  was  compelled  to  disgorge  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  to 

^sxpiate  his  crimes  at  (he  galleys* 

The  afiair  caused  a  prodigious  excitemei^  at  the  time.  The 
French  Press  teemed  with  sensational  articles,  especially  L^OpinUm 
^^ationaU,  which  had  no  1^  than  three  dashing  leaders  upon  the 
'I ffiir,  lashing  the  culprit  unmercifully,  and  eulogising  hi  high 
^^erms  the  faithful  you&g  **  Anglais,"  who  had  so  perseveringly 
devoted  himself  to  elucid^  the  evidence  of  his  master's  innocence ; 
^Mux  did  the  worthy  editor  forget  to  add  a  few  words  of  praise  for 
^'  on  certain  ami  du  fidele  Anglais,  qui  demeiure  k  la  Temple  de 
^Xiondres^  and  who — but  no,  I  am  not  conceited,  so  I  will  say  no 


Monsieur  Beaumarchais  was  restored  to  position  and  wealth. 
"Iho  banking  firm  of  Yeme  and  Beaumarchais  was  defunct,  it  is 
^^:jae ;  but  this  was  no  reason  why  another  firm  under  another  title 
should  not  be  established  forthwith  in  its  place.  This,  in  fact, 
done,  under  the  title  of  Seaumarchais  and  Temple,  and  I  am 
ippy  to  add  that  the  beads  of  the  new  firm,  in  addition  to  being 
\MMind  together  by  t^  ties  (4  mutual  gratitude  and  affection,  are 
9kX  the  present  moment  about  to  be  joined  still  d jser  together  by 
4iks  onion  in  maipage  id  Monaeur  Temple  with  **  la  charmant^ 


.k-   - 
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VANDERDECKEN'S    DOOM: 

▲  STOBT  IN  VKBSE,  FOUNDED  ON  "THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN.* 

ARGUMENT. 

Cornelius  YaDderdecken,  a  dutch  sea-captain,  on  a  voyage  from  Amsterdam 

o  the  East  Indies,  waa   preventiid   from   entering  Table   Bay  by  stress  of 

weather.     In  his  anger  he  swore  that  he  would  enter  the  Bay  eren  if  Heaven 

and  Hell  should  conspire  to  }>  re  vent  him.     For  this  impious  saying  he  was 

ndtmned  to  remain  alive  till  the  Last  Day,  continually  trying  to  redeem 

is  •atk,  but  iavariably  prevented  by  supernatural  means. 

CANTO    I. 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  and  more, 

I  gaily  left  the  well-known  shore 

Where  dwelt  my  wife  and  children  dear ; 

The  boat  was  manned,  the  vessel  near — 

I  gained  the  side — a  last  adieu, 

The  harbour  faded  from  my  view. 

And  flying  fast  before  the  wind, 

Home,  wife  and  friends,  we  left  behind. 

T'was  Friday,  that  ill-omened  day, 

When  sea-bom  superstitions  say 

Ill-luck  attends  the  seamen  stout, 

Who  unawares  to  sea  put  out. 

And  as  I  paced  my  vessel's  deck, 

My  wife,  too,  hung  around^my  neck  ; 

Last  night  when  sleeping  on  her  bed. 

She'd  had  an  awful  dream,  she  said, 

Of  vessels  tossed  upon  the  wave 

That  none  might  rescue,  nought  could  save. 

Of  hideous  and  unusual  forms, 

Of  wrecks  and  breakers,  rocks  and  storms; 

Of  one  who,  cursed  by  Heaven's  command, 

Might  never  more  return  to  land. 

She  tried  to  view  his  face — when  flashed 

The  lightning,  and  the  thunder  crashed, 

Around — and  when  she  woke, 

All  this  had  vanished,  like  the  smoke 

That  burning  weeds  in  Autumn  make. 

"  Dear  Vanderdecken !  for  my  sake," 

She  cried,  "  these  ventures  undertake 

No  more  !  nor  on  the  ocean  roam ; 

But  rest  in  peace  with  me  at  home." 

Then  to  her  breast  her  children  drew, 

And  waved  a  loving,  long  adieu. 
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Alas  I  I  little  thought  that  then 

I  saw  her  for  the  last  tune,  when 

I  left  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  to  make 

One  dosing  voyage  for  her  sake. 

O  wretched  man  !  in  blindness  e'er 

He  contemplates  llie  coming  year. 

And  toiling  on  can  ne'er  descry. 

The  woik^gs  of  futurity — 

And  thus  our  lives  !  the  work  of  years, 

One  cruel  moment  may  destroy, 

And  leave  but  unavailing  tears 

Our  future  history  to  employ. 

Through  weary  hours,  by  pain  possessed, 

Beneath  a  load  of  care  we  bend, 

And  seek  in  vain  a  sense  of  rest. 

To  toil  and  tremble  to  the  end. 

With  troubled  minds  and  lab'riag  breath, 

He  scarce  can  gain  the  wished-for  prize. 

When  all  our  labour  ends  in  death. 

And  slumber  seals  our  weary  eyes  ; 

As  when  some  lover  fondly  true, 

Seeks  heaven  in  his  sweetheart's  eyes. 

And  even  finds  some  meaning  new, 

\^thin  their  lambent  mysteries. 

Then,  while  his  heart  beats  strong  and  fast, 

He  clasps  his  darling  in  his  arms. 

And  thinks  that  tender  joy  can  last. 

And  soothes  her  anxious  sweet  alarms. 

Oh  1  who  so  happy  then  as  he, 

For  love  his  life  !  his  world  !  his  all ! 

He  cares  nor  thinks  of  what  may  be, 

Of  what  misfortunes  may  befall, 

When  sudden  comes  a  dreadful  day. 

An  angel  stem,  an  awful  dread. 

He  dreams  !  and  hears  compassion  say, 

Alas  1  'tis  death,  your  love  hath  fled. 

Then  pale  the  lips  he  once  could  press. 

All  helpless  lie  those  loving  arms. 

Then  heavy  hangs  each  golden  tress. 

And  fade  those  pure  untutored  charms. 

Oh  !  then  what  wakening  dire  is  his. 

And  strange  that  pain  like  thus  can  be. 

For  grief  and  bitter  memories 

Fill  all  his  heart  with  agony; 

Until  the  troubled  soul,  in  vain 

Remembers  all,  and  then  at  last. 

Cries  wildly,  filled  with  utmost  pain, 

O  Great  Creator !  give  me  back  the  Past 
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Bound  for  the  China  seas,  we  thought 
Our  cargo  would  be  gladly  bought. 
And  then  with  spices,  sugar,  and  tke  like, 
We  hoped  a  bargain  good  to  strike, 
And  safely  home  return  again. 
What  dreary  years  of  toil  and  pain, 
Lay  then  before  us  !  could  I  dream 
A  cruise  that  did  so  prosperous  seem. 
Would  end  in  torments  worse  than  those 
That  priests  would  tell  us  wait  the  close 
Of  ill-spent  lives,  of  Heaven  defied, 
Oi  those  who  do  their  Lord  deride. 
Careless  I  was,  but  yet  I  could 
In  quiet  moments,  feel  a  good 
And  softened  feeling  at  my  heart. 

0  love  that  I  could  ever  part 

From  fuch  desires,  and  wretched  find. 

How  imavailing  is  the  mind. 

That  boasted  comforter !  when  all 

Our  evil  actions  loudly  call. 

Remorse  seems  worse  than  death. 

Than  death !  oh  !  God,  my  faltering  breath, 

1  know  of  tortures  worse  than  death  ! 
A  living  death,  a  death  in  life, 

An  endless  unavailing  strife 
With  Him  who  rules  the  heaving  wave. 
In  vain  one  moment's  rest  to  crave, 
Through  calm  and  tempest  still — but  I 
Anticipate ;  The  morning  sky. 
Was  bright  and  glorious,  when  from  port. 
The  restless  main  our  vessel  sought 
Soft  rosy  clouds,  with  purple  lined, 
The  Eastern  sky  full  well  defined, 
Such  glories  did  the  sunrise  hold, 
The  very  waves  themselves  were  gold. 
For  weeks  we  sailed  the  boundless  sea. 
That  symbol  of  eternity ; 
For  weeks  each  sail  was  full,  above. 
The  constant  winds  the  vessel  drove ; 
So  pleasant  seemed  our  voyage  gay, 
My  short-lived  fears  had  passed  away. 
But  now  the  stormy  Cape  we  neared. 
That  irksome  spot  full  well  we  feared ; 
For  many  a  barquie  an  ocean  tomb 
Has  there  befel,  a  sudden  doom, 
Brave  hearts,  and  many  there  repose ; 
Above  their  heads  the  ocean  flows. 
And  deqp  in  dark  obscurity 
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Their  sleeping  fonns  for  ever  lie, 
Till  now  their  very  names  are  cast 
To  swell  the  dim  unthought-of  past 
•  •  •  • 

We  scarce  could  make  the  treacheroiH  shore, 
When  loud  we  heard  the  tempest  rotr ; 
Each  sail  we  furl'd,  until  at  last 
One  ciose-reefed  topsail  braved  the  blast 
Oh,  thrice  accursed  be  the  day 
I  strove  to  enter  Table  Bay  ! 
Once,  twice,  and  still  for  d^ys  in  vam, 
We  tried  the  wished-for  port  to  gain, 
Until,  alas !  in  evil  hour 
I  viewed  the  mocking  land,  and  swore 
That  neither  Heaven  nor  Hell  Ao  old  stay 
My  entering  that  ill-omened  bay. 
'Twas  done — ^the  desperate  vow  was  said  I 
Then  loud  re-echoed  overhead, 
Through  all  the  fuiy  of  the  gale. 
Strange  warning  words  my  ears  assail. 
"  Rash  man,  by  raging  passion  led. 
Those  words  by  thee  in  anger  said 
Have  fixed  tiiy  just  and  awful  doom ! 
The  sea  shall  form  thy  living  tomb. 
Here  for  long  years  to  come,  in  vain 
For  thee  die  wished-for  port  to  gain. 
Until  a  day  on  earth  appears 
Which  ends  at  once  thy  hopes  and  fters;^ 
Then  ceased  the  voice — ^the  seamen  brare^ 
Fined  with  distress,  with  doubt  dismayed, 
Came  round  their  wretched  captain,  who 
No  more  his  purpose  could  pursue ; 
Then,  gaining  vigour,  all  the  crew 
At  once  to  trim  the  braces  flew, 
Till  soon  the  vessel  felt  the  strain, 
And  headed  towards  die  land  again. 
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Whsk  eve  is  come,  widi  lengthened  tay, 
Slowly  declines  the  orb  of  day, 
The  flaming  globe,  an  angry  red. 
Sinks  slowly  to  his  ocean  bed.. 
The  furious  seamen,  filled  with  rage. 
Now  in  a  desperate  scheme  engage. 
And,  bent  die  hoped-for  land  to  reach, 
Resolve  the  stubborn  ship  to  beach. 
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Then  looms  afar  a  headland  grey. 
Seen  fitfUl  through  the  driving  spray  ; 
And  as  we  near  the  rocky  shore, 
yfiih  thundering  sound  tiie  breakers  roar, 
They  rush  toward  the  curving  strand. 
And  swift  invade  the  solid  land. 
Hurled  from  the  rock,  with  fierce  rebound. 
They  break  with  dreadful  crash  of  sound ; 
So  fly  to  sheets  of  whitened  spray, 
Then,  falling,  meet  and  flee  away. 
The  welcome  shore  the  vessel  nears, 
Closer  each  friendly  face  appears ; 
But  now  a  terror  marks  the  scene, 
Such  as  before  had  never  been  ! 
The  people,  while  their  faces  change. 
See,  with  dismay,  the  vessel  strange — 
The  high-cut  poop,  the  gilded  rails, 
The  curious  rig,  the  thread-bare  sails ; 
And  deem  some  fearful  thing  must  be. 
When  such  unlooked-for  signs  they  see. 
For  while  with  us  had  passed  a  day. 
Full  seventy  years  had  rolled  away ; 
Our  wives  and  children  long  were  dead. 
Our  very  homes  themselves  had  fled. 

•  ••••• 

Then  shook  the  sails,  to  now  restrain 
That  fated  vessel  were  in  vain ; 
One  moment  hangmg  in  the  wind, 
The  sails  against  the  topmast  bind. 
Then  fill,  the  pond'rous  yards  swing  round, 
With  loud,  continuous,  (Un  of  sound ! 
And  soon,  within  the  gathering  mist. 
The  people,  who  would  fain  assist 
To  save,  are  lost  1  for  seaward  now. 
The  ship,  enchanted,  turns  her  prow. 
Then,  fljdng  from  the  furious  gale. 
To  farthest  seas  remote  we  sail. 
Now,  what  reproaches  meet  my  ear. 
In  this  unholy  hour  of  fear. 
The  piteous  outcries  of  the  crew. 
Who  vainly,  now,  their  voyage  rue ; 
No  more  shall  they,  with  jovial  cheer. 
Return  to  meet  their  children  dear ; 
Nor  furl  the  sailSj  in  harbour  brought. 
Nor  find  the  rest,  so  hardly  wrought ; 
But  tossing  on  the  troubled  main. 
To  hear  the  wind's  complaining  strain. 
And  fancy,  in  the  salt  sea-foam 
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They  see  the  faces  left  at  home. 

Oh !  Who  shall  know  the  awful  hours, 

The  tormenty  which  my  soul  devours, 

The  bitter  and  profound  remorse 

I  feei,  as  on  our  restless  course, 

Unknown  to  good,  unchecked  by  ill, 

We  press  for  ever  onward,  still. 

Repentance,  now,  may  ne'er  avail. 

Far  through  deserted  seas  we  sail — 

Long  tracks  of  ocean,  where  the  sky 

Re-echoes  back  no  sea-bird's  cry — 

Where  rolling  miles  of  restless  waves 

Seem  hollows,  in  a  land  of  graves. 

Unbounded  solitudes  !  where  silence  drear 

Endures  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year ; 

Save  from  the  thunder's  sound,  the  tempest's  lage^ 

The  battles  that  the  storm-winds  wage. 

Dawn  follows  dawn,  with  rosy  ray, 

Unclouded  glow  the  beams  of  day. 

Vast  pictures,  which  no  human  eye 

Save  ours,  perhaps,  shall  e'er  descry ; 

Eve  follows  eve — the  haunted  night, 

Brings  visions  of  a  vast  affright 

Sometimes,  when  on  the  ocean's  dim 

And  vast  horizon's  rounded  rim, 

In  seas  well-known,  with  glad  delight. 

We  mark  a  tiny  speck  of  white. 

And  make  all  sail  with  fiery  haste, 

The  maddened  vessel  spurns  the  waste. 

In  vain  such  hopes,  sucli  agony, 

For  all  impalpable  are  we ; 

We  pass  them  by,  we  leave  the  spot, 

Alas !  they  hail,  they  see  us  not. 

Thus  in  the  changing  years  our  barque 

Sails  onward  on  the  ocean  dark, 

Is  storm  or  silence,  calm  or  wind. 

No  rest  our  troubled  spirits  find ; 

But  still  we  view  the  far-off  shore, 

And  still  we  sail  for  evermore, 

Until  that  last  and  awful  day. 

When  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  pass  away, 

Francis  H.  Huo&t. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— Con^fmiecl. 

''  I'm  nght  glad  to  see  you  all/'  said  AikiDRon,  shaking 
hands.  '^  Axa  jou  coming  down  to  the  farm  ?  KlTho  are  those 
two  yonder  V 

''Thii  CSi^taii,"  replied  Margaret,  rather  ^proudly,  and 
emphasising  the  title,  "and  Miss  Cheney.  £yh,  ife  got  the  news 
yesterday  who  was  to  hev  the  oommand  of  the  *  SooDy  Betty, '  and 
reet  glad  we  were  to  bear  on*t.  Miss  Cheney  will  'be  well  pleased, 
I'se  warrant ;  they'll  make  a  bonny  pair ;  Maister  Richard  is  as 
handsome  a  lad  as  is  in  'aw  the  county,  for  all  Mistress  Qumett 
ca's  him  '  owd  red  head.'  He  wasn't  smitten  wi'  her  full  blown 
ebarms,  that's  it;  and  as  for  Miss  Helen,  she  has  gotten  her 
father's  good  looks  and  his  quality  bearing.  Eyh,  but  he's  a  fine 
old  man^  Mr.  John ;  'tis  a  pity  Yack  Gumett  should  ha'  gotten 
seek  a  grip,  as  folk  say  he  has,  and  the  bits  of  land,  that's  all  he 
has  left,  in  the  place  where  the  Cheney's  were  great  people  years  ago. 
The  poor  old  gentleman,"  continued  the  farmer,  as  they  paused 
at  the  top  of  a  hill^  and  looked  down  upon  a  truly  lonely  scene, 
where,  amidst  valley  and  stream,  wooded  banks  and  green  pasture 
fields  seeming  to  spring  up  by  magic  firom  amongst  the  bare  bleak 
hills,  arose,  in  sad  and  fiedlen  grandeur,  the  ruins  of  Shap  Abbey. 

"Tou  see,  learning's  very  good,  and  I've  a  great  respect  &r 
it;  but  it  won't  find  meat  and  drink." 

"  But,  then,  Mr.  Atkinson,"  said  Margaret,  enthusiastically 
**  scholars  have  the  honour  and  the  glory  of  their  genius,  and  doesn't 
that  count  for  something  V 

**  Eyh,  varra  true,  Miss  Margaret ;  but  honour  and  glory  don't 
bring  much  comfort,  I  reckon,  when  the  larder  is  empty,  and  they 
won't  put  clothes  on  folk's  backs.  I've  known  the  Cheneys 
through  your  mother  a  many  years,  now,  and  it  vexes  me  to 
ihiak'bow  seek  a  man  as  the  miller  should  have  Ralph  Cheney 
under  his  thumb,  and  be  a  gentleman  come  of  such  forbears.  If 
a'  folks  say  be  true,  his  affairs  are  in  a  bad  way." 

*^  I'm  airraid  Mr.  Cheney's  affairs  are  in  a  worse  way  than  we 
imagined/'   obeerved  John  Clifton,  gravely.     *'I  suppoee  yoa 
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bear  a  good  deal  at  Penrith,  when  you  go  t6  maiket!  Poor 
Helen,  it  must  be  an  anxious  life  for  her.  We'll  eay  nowt  about 
fbe  matter  before  my  brother,  Atkinson,  for  he  would  feel  it  more, 
leaving  her  just  at  this  time.  My  mother  and  I  inll  keep  a  Aastp 
leok  out ;  but  Mr.  Cheney^s  in  bad  hands^  we  know  that,  betWe^n 
Tack  Gumett  and  that  knavish  lawyer,  Sump  Willis.'* 

*'  He  couldn't  be  in  worse,  unless  Satin  himself  had  his  daws 
on  him,"  remarked  the  farmer ;  ''  and  to  think  of  the  poor  old 
gentleman  taking  matters  so  easily  as  he  does  I  Poring  over  his 
books,  and  never  thinking  of  his  own  future  or  his  child's.  A 
while  ago,  when  he  was  over  here,  I  tried  to  set  him  on  to  talk  a 
bit  about  his  bit  of  land,  for  I  wanted  to  warn  him  against  that 
cunning  de'il  of  a  lawyer;  but  his  mind  was  running  on  oldi^r 
ifaings,  and  I  couldn't  bring  him  to  the  point.  He  was  thinking 
a  deal  more  of  the  old  monks  that  were  turned  out  of  the  abb^ 
and  of  them  broken  in.  As  for  the  monks,  poor  ow'd  men,  theUS 
dead  and  buried  long  ago,  and  there's  an  end  on't;  but  Mr. 
Oheney,  he  can  talk  o'  nobbat  else,  and  grope  about  amongst  theflo 
old  stones  to  give  himself  rheumatics,  and  fall  out  wi'  me  and  my 
landlord,  for  robbing  the  ruins,  as  he  says,  to  make  some  if  the 
farm  buildings.  And  for  why  shouldn't  one  make  use  o'  things 
that's  doing  nobody  no  good  1" 

^'  Haven't  you  forgiven  my  father  yet,  Mr.  Atkinson  1'*  adced 
"Hiss  Cheney,  who  had  just  come  up  with  the  Captain,  as  ft6 
feurmer  finished  his  last  remarks. 

**  To  be  sure  I  have,  rr\\^^ ;  T  wa'd  never  bear  malice;  but  you 
~  maun  confess  Mr.  Cheney  did  call  me  some  hard  names ;  and,  i^ter 
all,  'tis  the  landlord  who's  most  to  blame." 

By  this  time  the  little  party  had  begun  to  descend  the  green 
hillside,  sloping  down  to  the  valley  in  which  stands  all  that  remains 
of  Shap  Abbey. 

We  must  look  back  many  ages  for  the  foundation  of  this  once 
noble  pile.  Here,  amongst  these  bleak  moors  and  dreary  fells,  the 
austere  P^monstratensian  monks,  or  White  Canons,  as  they  were 
called  by  our  ancestors,  In  id  the  first  stones  of  their  monastery  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Norman  favour  enriched  the  Abbey  and 
farthered  the  efforts  of  its  first  founders ;  for  Robert  de  Yipont, 
cruiader,  judge,  and  scholar,  sheriff  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  and 
eostodian  of  Windsor  Castle,  a  man  high  in  favour  with  his 
sovereign,  Eling  John,  and  of  great  power  and  rank,  smiled  on  the 
iiew  foundation,  and  became  a  great  benefactor  to  the  monks,  who 
oame  to  people  this  dreary,  barren  solitude. 

For  many  centuries,  wind  and  storm  swept  over  the  old  Abbey 
^md'yet  it  stood  scatheless  and  uninjured.  The  monks  sang  tiieir 
UiittirMtid  vespers^  and  peace  and  rest  were  theirs,  whilflt'ierdli^ 
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tiQnB  and  tomults  convulsed  the  land :  but  at  last  came  the  time 
wnen  the  Abbey,  in  its  turn,  should  suffer  violence.   The  Beforma. 
tion  sounded  its  funeral  knell^  and  what  wind  and  storm  and  th^ 
wear  and  tear  of  centuries  had  spared,  fell  beneath  the  relentless 
and  savage  zeal  of  the  early  reformc-rs.     Imbued  with   all  her 
father's  love  and  reverence  for  these  noble  relics  of  past  ages, 
Helen  Cheney  never  visited  the  ruins  without  a  feeling  of  mournful 
sadness  at  the  contemplation  of  their  fallen  and  decayed  grandeur. 
Her  oompanions  on  this  morning  hardly  shared  her  feelings,  save 
and  excepting  the  Captain,  who  was  so  much  in  love  that  his 
oountenance  was  a  reflection  of  hers,  in  a  way  :  if  she  looked  sad 
his  honest  face  was  overclouded ;  did  she  smile^  then  was  he  all 

John  had  little  appreciation  for  antiquity,  his  sisters  had  still 
less ;  they  knew  that  monks  had  lived  at  Shap  Abbey,  and  that 
tbey  bad  been  driven  forth,  and  their  monastery  pulled  to  pieces, 
and  that  now  it  was  a  confused  mass  of  scattered  fragments  of 
stonej  all  of  which  looked  much  alike  to  the  young  ladies^  though 
Hr.  Cheney  had  so  many  various  names  for  them. 

But  Helen  knew  the  history  of  the  Abbey,  and  would  sit  on  a 
fallen  capital  or  remnant  of  a  wall,  and  talk  of  mitred  abbots  and 
then  of  architecture,  of  quaint  corbel  heads  and  broken  shafts 
with  floriated  capitals,  to  the  great  edification  of  Richard 
CUfion,  and  the  wonderment  of  honest  James  Atkinson^  if  be 
chanced  to  be  by. 

On  descending  the  hill^  Helen  paused  with  her  friends  on  the 
.banks  of  the  Lowther,  a  stream  ninning  through  the  valley, 
l)etween  thickly-wooded  banks,  where  once  flourished  a  noble 
forest.  Of  all  the  trees  none  are  finer  than  the  hawthorns^  some 
growing  in  thicker  clumps,  others  scattered  about  on  the  level  or 
rising  ground^  their  dark,  shining  foliage  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  green  pasture  fields^  or  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  their 
.outlines  soft  and  beautiful^  no  ragged  bare  branches,  but  bowers  of 
glassy  leaves,  fine  old  trunks  that  had  grown  into  that  stately 
maturity  during  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  and  more. 

The  trees  that  fringe  the  banks  of  the  Lowther  grow  so  dose 

that  their  branches  meet  and  form  arches  of  foliage  over  the 

Btream,  rushing  beneath^  leaping  over  huge  boulder  stones,  partly 

moss-grown,   and  eddying  in  flakes  of  foam  about  their  base. 

.Through  an  opening  in  the  thick  foliage  a  wide  ray  of  sunlight 

fell  on  the  dark  waters  and  the  huge  boulder  stones^  till  a  passing 

breeze  stirred  the  leaves^  and  the  broad  sumbeam^  chequerod  ai^ 

broken,  fell  in  little  quivering  flashes  of  gold  on  the  swift  flowing 

.  streami  so  limpid  and  dear,  that  as  Helen  Cheney  leant  over  the 

.9I4  iton^  bridge  leading  to  the  ruins  she  could  have  counted,  the 

ydlow  pebUea  ia  its  bed. 
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TTp  the  banks  the  changing  foliage  of  the  sycamore  and  willow, 
pust  growing  yellow  with  autumn  tints,  mingled  with  the  shining 
Leaves  of  the  hawthorns,  and  the  ash  drooped  its  graceful  branches 
90  low  that  the  long  slender  leaves   swept   the  surface  of  the 

Stream. 

Leaving  the  bridge,  and  passing  through  a  gate,  Helen  and  the 
Captain,  now  the  first  of  the  group,  after  traversing  a  few  yards, 
paused  in  front  of  the  ruins  of  the  lofty  tower  of  the  church,  the 
only  part  left  standing  of  the  once  extensive  Abbey  of  Shap, 
Eulmiring  the  grandeur  of  its  deeply-recessed  Gothic  doorway,  with 
Lt6  saccession  of  shafts  and  mouldings.  Beyond  this  tower  lay 
scattered  fragments  of  stone,  moss-grown  and  half-hidden  by  the 
long  high  grass,  shattered  pillars,  bits  of  boldly  ornamented  arch- 
EQOuldings,  ruined  walls,  pieces  of  scrolls,  and  stones  exhibiting 
baces  of  beautiful  carving,  and  here  and  there  a  flat  gravestone 
slab,  one  with  the  outline  of  a  crosier  upon  it,  marking  the  last 
resting-place  of  some  mitred  abbot. 

Here,  under  the  shadow  of  the  roofless  tower,  all  that  remains 
of  their  once  beautiful  Abbey,  the  dust  of  the  monks  mingles  with 
Diother  earth,  while  their  beloved  monastery  has  for  centuries  been 
^  ruin,  and  the  only  relics  left  unchanged  from  those  far-ofif  days 

the  bare,  rugged  hills  that  tower  above  the  valley,  and  the 
ippling  stream,  whose  wooded  banks  re-echoed  the  voices  of  the 
caoonks  as  they  chanted  the  Vesper  hymn. 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  Atkinson  left  the  Cliftons 
^nd  Miss  Cheney  to  inform  his  wife  of  the  arrival  of  visitors,  and 
bJhe  latter,  picking  their  way  over  the  fragments  of  stone,  loitered 
^bout  amongst  the  ruins. 

**  I  have  noticed  myself,  and  my  father  has  pointed  it  out  to 
^^oe/'  observed  Helen,  ''  how  prudent  the  monks  of  old  were  in 
^ways  choosing  a  site  for  their  monasteries  where  there  was  some 
^""luining  stream  close  by ;  you  see  here  they  had  the  Lowther." 

**  Very  true,"  replied  John,  with  an  air  of  lurking  mischief  on 
k^^is  £Etoe,  stepping  out  of  a  vault,  the  regular  though  rough 
t^nasonry  of  which  was  even  yet  very  perfect,  but  the  jolly  old 
t3Kionks  liked  something  better  than  water,  and  I  suspect  there's 
K^BSAy  a  bin  of  the  sack  your  father  speaks  of  stored  in  this  cellar." 

**  Eyh,  to  be  sure,"  chimed  in  Atkinson,  who  had  just  joined 
'%lie  party;  "the  monks  liked  good  living,  by  all  accounts." 

**  Well,  if  they  did,  they  were  open-handed,"  answered  Helen, 

^^ather  tartly,    to  the  amusement  of  John,  who  had  only  been 

ikpeiLking  in  raillery ;  "  they  never  turned  the  poor  away  from  their 

dMHTg,  as  workhouse  officials  do.     You  are  an  overseer,  Mr.  Atkin. 

MHj  and  I  dare  say  all  you  parish  officers  like  your  good  dinner?  as 

irelL^  ,e?er  the  monks  did  \  but  I  doubt  if  you  are  such  fathers  of 

16 
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the  poor  as  they  were.  Charity  dispensed  from  the  doors  of  Sha] 
Abbey  was  not  the  cold,  hard,  pitiful  thing  we  call  by  that  name 
now,  and  which  we  leave  to  be  dealt  out  by  the  overseer/' 

"There^  Mr.  Atkinson,  you've  caught  it  I"  said  Johi 
laughing. 

*'  Oh,  I've  gotten  used  to  hard  words  fro'  iir.  Cheney,  and  the 
break  no  banes,"  replied  the  farmer,  with  a  comical  smile  and 
shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

Helen  joined  in  the  general  laugh,   which  was  increased, 
moment  afterwards^  by  an  answer  of  Atkinson's  in  reply  to 
remark  made  by  Bessy  about  a  fragment  of  stone  which   ha 
attracted  her  notice  by  the  beautiful  foliated  carving  on  it. 

'*  Eyh,  Miss  Bessy,  Mr.  Cheney  was  busy  making  drawings  • 
them  kind  o'  things  the  last  time  he  was  here ;  he  ca's  the; 
crochets." 

<'  Nay,  Mr.  Atkinson,  if s  a  crocket,"  said  Helen. 

'^  Well,  crocket  or  crocket,  there's  sma'  difference  'twixt  <m 
word  and  t'other,  Miss  Helen.  However,  we'll  just  step  into  tl 
house,  and  while  you  ladies  rest  there,  Mr.  John  and  I  we'll  see 
wecan't  'tice  some  trouts  fro'  the  Lowther.  It'sno use  asking  tl 
Captain  to  go.  with  us  ;  I  reckon  he's  in  better  company." 

The  Captain  appeared  fully  to  coincide  with  this  last  remai 
and  the  whole  party  retired  to  the  farm-house,  a  substantially  bu 
building  of  grey  stone,  lying  close  to  the  ruins— under  their  ve 
shadow^  indeed. 

Over  the  front  door  there  was  affixed  a  stone  corbel,  a  spoil  frc 
the  ruins^  and  Atkinson  paused  before  they  entered  the  strip 
flower  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  and  said : 

**Eyh,  Miss  Cheney,  but  whenever  I  look  at  you  he|ui  wi'  : 
comical^  grinning  face^  I  hev  a  hearty  laugh  over  your  father  a 
the  foot-pad." 

**  Why,  what  was  that?''  asked  Helen  in  some  surprise. 

"  He  has  never  told  you,  then  ?  but  to  be  sure  you  were  a  l 
lassie  when  it  happened,  and  he'll,  perhaps,  hev  forgotten 
'Twas  one  time  he  had  been  here  poking  about  the  whole  <] 
among  the  ruins,  and  whiles  I  knew  he  wad  carry  off  bits  of  etc 
and  sech.like  —  but  I  never  let  on  I  knew  it,  for  I  thought  'tv 
nae  robbery^  that.  A  weel  'twas  late  when  he  started  to  walk 
Sbap,  and  just  at  the  loveliest  part  o'  the  road  a  foot-pad  leapt  i 
on  him.  Now,  Mr.  Cheney  had  nowt  to  speak  of,  as  he  told 
afterwards,  in  his  purse,  but  he  had  gotten  in  his  hand  a  bit  ol 
bag,  and  the  foot-pad  thought  for  sure  'twas  a  bagx)f  gold,  ^ 
more  as  Mr.  Cheney  fought  desperately  to  keep  it  safe  ;  so  th 
they  was  a«pulling  and  a-tearing  at  the  old  bag,  and  a  strir 
which  «hould  get  it,  when  at  last  it  got  rippled  open,  and, 
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flakes,  out  there  tumbles  one  of  tiiem  queer  stone  faces^  Tvhich  so 
startled  the  thief,  that  he  said  something  very  naughty  about  your 
father's  eyes,  and  took  to  his  heels." 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  COLD  BECEPTION. 

The  back  part  of  the  mill  and  the  dwelling-house  attached  to 
it  looked  out  upon  the  river,  and  the  latter,  indeed,  was  only 
divided  from  the  water's  edge  by  a  patch  of  garden,  thickly  planted 
on  either  side  with  tall  fir-trees,  and  enclosed  by  a  hicrh,  thick 
hedge  of  holly.      This  part   of  the   house   was  thus   completely 
secluded  from  all  observation,  even  had  any  of  the  Eamont  Bridge 
people  been  found  bold  enough  to  pry  about  Yack  Qurnett's  pre- 
mises ;  and  here^  in  an  upper  room,  often  in  total  solitude,  poor 
Mary  Qumett  spent  the  weary  hours  of  her  sad  life;  not  all  sad 
to  her,  however,  for  her  clouded  intellect  usually  blunted  all  her 
sense  of  sorrow,  and  she  would  amuse  herself  like  a  little  child, 
and  the  room  would  echo  with  peals  of  joyous  laughter,  painfully 
interrupted,  at  times,  however,  by  some  sudden  transition,  during 
which  her  mind  seemed  to  awaken  into  thought  and  intelligence.  , 
Mary  Qumett  was  an  only  child,  but  in  spite  of  this  usually 
strong  claim  upon  parental  affection,  she  received  little  love  from 
her  father,  who  seemed  rather  to  dislike  her  than  the  reverse. 

From  her  infancy  she  had  been  subject  to  severe  epileptic 
fits ;  these  ceased  when  she  grew  up  to  womanhood,  but  left  her 
mind  a  wreck.  Though  she  was  called  by  the  neighbours  '^  softj" 
and  a  '^  natiural,''  and  an  '*  innocent,"  she  was  neither  what  is 
correctly  designated  insane,  nor  was  she  an  idiot. 

So  long  as  the  mother  lived,  who  had  cherished  her  child  so 
tenderly  and  lovingly,  Mary  Qurnett  had  been  shielded  from  all 
scvrow  and  suffering.  Her  mother  was  her  constant  companion  ; 
she  worked  for  her^  she  amused  her,  she  watched  her,  she  listened 
with  unwearying  patience  to  her  rambling  talk,  and  bore  all  her 
husband's  tyranny  and  harshness  uncomplainingly,  so  he  would 
only  spare  her  child. 

In  those  early  days,  Mary  had  sometimes  known  the  pleasures 
of  meeting  childish  companions. 

Helen  Cheney,  also  an  only  dauorhter,  and  the  child  of  her 
mother's  cousin^  the  wife  of  Ralph  Cheney^  had  spent  many  a  day 
at  the  mill,  and  occasionally  the  Clifton's  had  been  there,  of  whose 
▼isitSi  as  boys,  she  had  a  lively  recollection. 

But  with  her  mother's  death,  and  the  advent  of  her  stepmotlier^ 
all  was  changed  for  poor  Mary.    She  was  no  longer  aUo\vei  to 
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have  the  run  of  the  house ;  though  quiet  and  harmless,  she  was 
confined  ahnost  entirely  to  the  room  we  have  spoken  of,  only 
being  taken  occasionally  into  the  garden,  planted  round  with  fir- 
trees. 

At  times,  her  father  and  stepmother  came  to  her  room,  but 
she  was  generally  left  quite  alone,  or,  with  no  other  companion 
than  a  cross-grained,  sullen  old  woman,  called  Judith,  who  acted 
as  a  sort  of  female  keeper,  though  Mary's  situation  hardly  called 
for  such  an  attendant. 

Ann  Settle,  whom  upon  rare  occasions  Mrs.  Gumett  allowed  to 
visit  her  unfortunate  step -daughter,  was  a  prime  favourite  with 
the  latter;  for  she  would  listen  patiently  to  the  poor  girl's  inco- 
herent talk,  and  bring  her  some  little  bit  of  finery,  which  Mary 
dearly  loved.  A  knot  of  ribbon,  or  an  apron  of  printed  calico 
would  please  her  for  days ;  and  yet,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  as 
it  appeared,  her  stepmother  condemned  her  to  wear  very  common 
homespun  garments  of  sad-coloured  stuflf,  and  only  furnished  her 
room  in  the  barest  and  most  penurious  manner  possible,  seeming 
to  grudge  her  also,  anything  beyond  a  scant  allowance  of  coarse 
food,  which  was,  however,  at  times,  augmented  or  improved,  when, 
for  a  brief  period,  Yack  Gurnett's  heart  would  seem  touched  by 
something  approaching  paternal  affection. 

Now,  there  was  really  no  reason  why  Mary  Gumett  should 
have  been  made  to  lead  such  a  life.  She  was  not  really  insane, 
though  treated  as  such.  She  was  remarkably  gentle  and  civil  in 
her  manners^  neat  and  clean  in  the  poor  attire  she  was  allowed 
to  wear,  and  very  well  conducted  at  her  meals.  Her  mind,  as  we 
have  already  said,  was  a  wreck,  but  there  was  no  absolute  poverty 
of  ideas,  her  brain  was  fertile  enough  in  them ;  indeed,  she 
retained,  to  a  great  extent,  such  ideas  as  existed  in  her  tnind  before 
its  overthrow.  Thus,  she  would  often  talk  of  Dick  Clifton,  sailing 
his  little  boats  on  the  Eamont,  and  of  John  stealing  the  apples 
from  ber  father's  favourite  tree  at  the  bottom  of  the  orchard.  But 
she  had  little  if  any  control  over  her  ideas,  they  would  come  and 
go  quite  at  random ;  and  to  keep  her  to  any  particular  subject 
was  a  moral  impossibility,  indeed,  at  times,  her  conversation 
would  be  simply  unintelligible,  and  only  a  rapid  Succession' <)£ 
disjointed  sentences. 

It  was  only  at  rare  intervals  that  her  affliction  assumed  a  mbra 
violent  form,  and  on  these  occasions  she  would  talk  wildly,  scream 
and  laugh,  or  sob,  and  gesticulate  in  a  menacing  manner.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  she  was  subject  to  illusions.  She  would  fancy  she 
saw  objects,  which  only  existed  in  her  own  weak  imagination,  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  these  illusions,  so  would  she  evince  fear, 
or  grief,  or  mirth. 
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The  casement  of  the  tsniall  room  occupied  by  Mary  Gumetty 
'^as  partly  concealed  by  the  ivy  which  grew  thickly  over  the  wall 
of  the  house,  and  thus  at  all  times  the  chamber  was  but  dimly 
lighted,  and  it  was  a  bare,  poor-looking  room,  with  white*^ 
"trashed  walls  and  an  uncovered  floor  ;  two  or  three  hard  mshi 
iDottomed  chairs,  a  low  truckle  bed,  and  a  few  other  artiden  of 
"t^he  simplest  and  commonest  kind,  forming  the  sole  furniture'  6t 
^tihe  apartment. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  visit  of  the  Cliftons  and  Mite 
OJbeney  to  Shap  Abbey.  The  weather  had  changed,  and  the  bright 
isimshine  and  summer  heat  had  given  place  to  cloudy  skies  taA 
<:^old  winds. 

The  room  looked  almost  dusky,  though  it  was  yet  early  in  the 

^^fternoon ;  and  Ann  Settle,  as  she  sat  with  her  sewing  near  ihi 

^:?:^isement  window,  let  it  fall  on  her  lap,  and  a  look  of  mingled  pityt 

»rroWj  and  indignation  stole  over  her  expressive  countenance,  M 

watched  the  hapless  girl,  condemned  to  pass  her  life  in '  lAi&t 

xeary  chamber,  with  no  brighter  prospect  from  its  casement,  thai! 

ie  waste  patch  of  garden  ground^  and  the  dark  melancholy-loolt* 

firs,  and  she  wondered  how  the  poor   prisoner  could  be  so 

^eerful. 

This  afternoon  Mary  was  particularly  happy.     She  had  got  hei^ 

<ar  Anne  with  her  for  an  hour  or  two,  Mrs.  Qurnett  requiriii^ 

udith's  wrvicea  herself ;  and  Anne  had  brought  her  a  litlie  dtraw 

ipsy  hat,  tied  with  cherry-coloured  ribbons,  which  she  was  alter* 

itdy  piitting  on  her  head  and  then  laying  aside,  whilst  she  tried 

one  after  another,  almost  every  article  in  her  poor  and  strangely 

wardrobe. 

Mrs.  Ghirnett  would  have  strictly  confined  her  step-daughtet  to 

immon  home-spun  clothes,  but  the  latter  had  an  insatiable  trw^ 

ig  after  finery,  and  whenever  she  was  able  to  escape  from  her 

'^Dom  for  a  brief  period,  she  would  find  her  way,  with  great  stealth 

caution,  to  the    sleeping  apartment  of  the  miller  and'  his 

iie,  and  their  purloin  any  article  of  dress  that  took  her  fancy, 

'hich  she  would  forthwith  convey   to  her  own   apartment,  and 

with  the  cunning  of  a  magpie,  and  never  bring  out,  save 

hen  the  was  alone,  or  when  Ann  Settle  was  her  companion. 

Of  ooQise,  Mrs.  Qurnett  missed  her  property,  and  had  her  sos- 
idons  as  to  who  was  the  delinquent;   but  as  any  attempt  to 
into  Mary's  hordes  had  the  effect  of  bringing  on  one  of 
L«r  violent  modes,  and  as  all  her  step,  mother's  best  gannentB 
i  ^^v^ere  safe  under  lock  and  key,  the  matter  was  let  rest.    Just  when 

%  -^im  Settle  began  to  watch  her,  Mary  seemed  to  have  completed 

%         Her  toilette,  greatly  to  her  own  satisfaction,  to  judge  from  the  smile 
.  \         On  her  &oe,  as  she  curtsied  and  figured   about  before  the  dd 
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cracked  looking-gh«is,  wliicli  ha<l  tbi;  effect  r >f  distorting  the  human 
oouatenance  into  the  most  extraordinary  shape. 

Mary  was  a  tail,  gaunt-looking  girl,  with  large  dark  eyes, 
looking  darker  still  from  thetr  contrast  with  her  pale,  thin  face. 
Under  happier  circumstances  she  would  probably  have  developed 
into  what  is  called  a  fine  woman,  but  ill  health,  want  of  fresh  air 
and  exercise,  and  a  sparing  and  poor  diet,  had  all  contributed  to 
rob  her  of  her  personal  charms,  and  her  emaciated  figure  seemed 
almost  unnatural  in  its  height,  and  her  face  wan  and  weird-like. 

She  had  arrayed  herself  in  an  old  silken  petticoat  of  her  step- 
mother's, over  which  she  had  put  a  camblet  quilted  coat  of  her 
own,  and  then  a  silk  spencer,  also  the  property  of  Mrs.  Qumett, 
the  loss  of  which  that  worthy  dame  had  bitterly  deplored,  as  it 
had  still  been  in  tolerably  good  order.  The  gipsy  hat  surmounted 
a  mob-cap,  trimmed  with  real  lace^  once  the  property  of  Mary's  own 
nu)ther,  conferred  by  the  miller  on  his  second  wife,  and  reclaimed 
by  his  daughter,  on  one  of  her  marauding  expeditions ;  a  fern,  which 
she  fluttered  in  her  hand,  completed  the  singular  appearance  of 
of  the  poor  girl. 

'^  Rrithee,  Ann/'  said  Mary,  turning  abrutly  to  her  compaoioni 
and  not  noticing  the  look  of  pitying  sorrow  on  her  face,  ^  hast 
heard  bow  young  John  Clifton  is  going  to  get  married  to  cousin 
Helen." 

"  Nay,  nay  ;  you  are  wrong,"  replied  Ann,  whilst  her  heart 
gave  a  great  throb,  for  alas,  that  heart  was  of  late  far  too  frill  of 
thoughts  of  gay,  handsome  John  Clifton.  **  'Tis  not  John,  but 
Richard,  that  is  getting  married." 

"I  know  what  I  know,"  answered  Mary,  with  a  sly  laugh. 
"Eyh,  but  'twill  be  a  braw  wedding.  Helen  might  ask  me  to  be 
h^  bridesmaid,  sure  that  silk  night-gown  would  be  mighty  be- 
coming  for  me.  I'll  just  try  it  on."  And  Mary  began  hastily  to 
divest  herself  of  the  spencer. 

**  But  what  have  you  heard,  Mary,"  asked  Ann,  eagerly,  for. 
getting,  in  her  jealous  fear  and  anxiety,  how  improbable  it  wis 
that  Mary  should  be  better  informed  than  herself. 

''Happy  is  the  wooing  that  is  not  long  a-doing,"  answered 
Mary,  shaking  her  head  sagely.  '^  He  preaches  for  nothing,  you 
know,"  she  added,  suddenly  changing  the  subject;  ''heaps  of 
money  for  making  brown  suits,  and  blue  suits,  and  black  suits ; 
but  the  praying,  expounding  the  Scriptures,  singing  hymns— that's 
all  done  for  love.    Methodists  don't  take  money,  Ann;  'tis  only  the 

parsons  do  that." 

"Oh,  fudge!"  exclaimed  Ann  sharply,  vexed  that  Mary  had 
changed  the  subject  of  her  discourse.  ''  Methodists  are  as  fond  of 
money  as  anybody  else,  and  old  Fatterdale  can  cheat  wi'  anyone*^ 
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'^Owd  red-head,  she  ca's  him,"  sighed  Mary,  as  she  seated 
herself  on  the  edge  of  her  poor  pallet  bed  ;  **  but  'tisn't  red  hair 
Dick  has,  it's  like  gold,  Adii.  I  heard  father  tell  her  once  she 
was  ower  fond  o'  the  lad.  Eyh,  but  it  wad  be  a  dreadful  thing  to 
love  any  one,  and  they  not  love  you,  wouldn't  it?" 

Ann  Settle  almost  echoed  Mary's  sigh,  but  started  with  surprise 
ti  the  latter  said,  mournfully,  and  in  a  very  rational  manner* 
^'Toong  John  is  so  handsome,  isn't  he?  and  so  good.  Whiles 
o'  night  I  dream  of  him,  and  that  he  calls  me  his  Polly,  as  he  used 
to  do  when  I  was  a  bit  of  a  girl,  and  he  would  say  that  I  should  be 
his  little  wife ;  and  then  I  dream  we  are  nutting  again,  and  picking 
oowslips.  When  I  wake  and  find  it's  all  a  dream,  I  am  so  sorry. 
But  I  mustn't  think  o'  these  things  when  he's  married  to  cousin 
Helen,  must  I.  Oh,  but  I  wad  like  just  once  more  to  see  his 
bonny  fiace/' 

*^  'Tisn't  John,  I've  told  you,  Mary,  that  is  going  to  marry 
Helen  Cheney/'  replied  Ann;  ''but  I  hardly  thought  you  re. 
membered  him/  Mary.  You've  never  talked  to  me  about  him 
before." 

'*  Suppose  you  give  him  a  ride  on  '  owd  Nick,'  "  exclaimed 

Mary,  suddenly,  in  a  voice  of  ^reat  glee,  whilst  she  heard  dancing 

about  the  room.     "  Owd  Nick  would  run  oflf  with  him  ;  wouldn't 

that  be  rare  fun,  Ann  ?    Oh !   but  I  would  be  glad  if  Nick  would 

bite  him." 

**  Bite  who  ?"  echoed  Jane. 

*•  Why,  Bump  Willis.     Eyli,  Lut   I  bate  bim  ;  I  do  hate  him, 

Ann.     It  isn't  right  to  hate  people,  Patterdale  says ;   but  1  can't 

love  Bump  Willis.     He  used  to  make  father  cross  with  mother, 

and  now  he  makes  him  cross  with  me.     Sometimes  when  he's  been 

here,  mother  comes  o'  nights  and  sits  wi'  me.     I  think  she  comes 

to  take  care   of  me.     Oh,  but   I   should  like  to   see  him,"  she 

added,  after  a   moment's  pause;    the  wild,  angry  look  her  face 

had  worn  when  she  was  speaking  of  Willis  yielding  to  the  usual 

placid  expression  of  her  features.     '^Couldn't   Patterdale  take 

him  word  how  I  would   like  to  see  him  ?     And   there's  cousin 

Helen,  and  Mr.  Cheney,  that  was  always  kind  to  poor  me.     I've 

heard  my  father  and  my  new  mother  saying  that  Mr.  Cheney  and 

his  fast  wench  of  a  daughter  would  soon  be  beggars,  and  that  the 

poor-house  wad  be  their  lodging  some  day  ;  but  if  Helen  is  getting 

married  to  Dick  or  John,  or  whichever  it  is,  that  won't  happen,  will 

it,  Annt     What  makes  you  sigh,  Ann]" 

'*  I  didn't  sigh,"  replied  the  latter,  though  she  had  sighed,  and 
sighed  very  deeply,  as  she  often  did  lately,  when  any  conversation 
brought  John  Clifton  to  her  mind. 

^  Nay,  but  thou  didst  sigh|"  answered  Mary,  taking  off  b0r 
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hat«  and  setting  herself  at  the  table,  from  whence  she  took  a  pair  of 
knit  mittens  turned  up  with  white  calico,  which,  from  their  size 
flmd  the  manner  in  which  they  were  wrinkled  about  Mary's 
attenuated  hands,  seemed  to  indicate  thnt  they,  too,  had  formerly 
been  in  the  possession  of  her  step.moiher.  "  I  know  why  you 
t  sigh.  Poor  Ann,  you  have  got  a  new  mother,  too.  Is  your  father 
.  fr^htened  of  her  ?     Let  us  sing  a  psalm." 

<  And  with  her  usual  versatility,  Mary  assumed  a  solemn  expres- 
Aon  of  countenance,  such  as  she  had  witnessed  in  Patterdale,  turned 
up  her  eyes,  and  exclaimed : 

^  I  am  going  to  be  bom  again,  Ann." 

'  •*•  Hadn't  you  better  try  on  the  silk  night-gown,"  asked  Ajm^ 
-wishful  to  divert  Mary  from  the  subject  of  regeneration^  whicb 
proved,  at  times,  too  exciting  a  topic  for  her. 

'•To  be  sure,  I  had  most  forgotten  it,"  replied  Mary,  finally 

^difesting  herself  of  the  spencer,  which  she  had  already  h^f  pu^e(! 

xSL  ♦  ^*  But  dost  see,  Ann,  this  spencer  isn't  so  good  as  it  mi^hl 

.be,  and  I  maun  hev  a  new  one  for  the  wedding;  I  wouldn't  dis. 

grace  the  Cheneys ;  they  are  my  own  cousins,  and  wc  have  gol 

xnoney  among  us.     Helenas  mother  had  money,   and  so  had  ws 

mother,  lots  of  money ;  I  wonder  where  my  father  keeps  it ;  perhaps 

;  she's  gotten  it — you  know  who,  Ann.   I  wish  I  knew  where  it  was 

:  Eyh)  but  I  would  like  to  have  some.   I  could  buy  a  farm  for  youn{ 

John.     Father  says  he'll  lose  his  farm  some  day,  and  then  fathei 

will  have  it.     Why,  what  a  great  rich  man  father  will,  be ;  he'I 

have  Mr.  Cheney's  house  and  young  John's."     Mary  paused  for  s 

.  moment,  and  then  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  she  started  up  : 

'^  There's  some  one  in  the  garden,  Ann ;  happen  'tis  J[ohn 
come  for  some  of  father's  apples ;  let  us  call  to  him." 

And  yielding  to  her  strange  delusion,  which  had  taken  he 

.back  to  Uie  days  of  her  childhood,  when  John  Clifton  had  robbe< 

the  miller's  orchard,  Mary  Qurnett  brushed  past  Ann,  and  lean 

.out  of    the  casement,    open,  though  the  day  was   cold,  for   th 

poor  girl  pined  for  the  fresh  air,  and  would  often  leave  the  windo 

open  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.     Ann  heard  some  one  caU  pp 

from  the  garden ;  Mary  dr^w  back  her  head  in  a  moment,   9Sk^ 

:  then,  with  a  sort  of  chuckle,  seized  a  large  jug   of  water  whici 

stood  beside  her,  leant  out  of  the  window  again,  and  pouring  ou 

the  whole  contents  of   the   pitcher,    she  exclaimed   in   a  shiil 

Toioe: 

*•  There,  now,  Bump  Willis,  how  do  you  like  that  f" 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

A  GAME  OF  GBOQUBT. 

The  slumbers  of  Arthur  Beresford  were  broken  too  soon  after 
nmrise  by  Jack  rushing  into  bis  room,  and  demanding  if  he  was 
not  already  dressed. 

*^  Dressed  I     No,"  replied  Arthur,  yawning  and  not  in  the  most 
amiable  of  moods ;  for  he  [had  been  in  the  midst  of  a  delicious 
dream  in  which  Maud  had  figured  prominently. 
*'  Do  you  know  what  the  time  is  V*  said  Jack. 
*^  About  midnight,  I  should  imagine,''  Arthur  growled. 
^* Midnight!     Why^  it  is  on  the  stroke  of  six,  and  don't  you 
remember  our  agreement  to  walk  over  .to  the  Abbey  ruins  before 
break&str* 

**  Oh,  ah  I  yes.  J|How  could  I  forget  ?  I'll  be  with  you,  Jack,  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  said  Arthur  with  an  immense  show  of 
eagerness.  '^  Deuce  take  the  Abbey^  and  its  ruins  too  i"  he  ejacu- 
lated, as  be  sprang  from  his  bed. 

That  walk  to  the  Abbey  was  accomplished  at  a  speedier  rata 

of  pirogression  than  the  ramble  along  the  Ashfbrd  Road  the  evening 

I^efore ;  but  though  the  morning  was  lovely,  and  Arthur  enjoyed 

the  fresh-smelling  air  as  it  was  wafted  from  the'  meadows  and  hay« 

fields,  though  he  loved  to  hear  the  singing  of  the  birds^  and  to  look 

^t  the  windmills  revovling  merrily  in  the  morning  breeze,— I  ques- 

tion  whether  this  walk  was  so  pleasant  to  Arthur  Beresford  as  the 

other  one.     He  strode  along  at  a  great  pace,  his  hands  in  his 

Ikxdcets,  full  of  thought.    I  fear  Jack  must  have  found  him  a  rather 

dxill  companion. 

**  You  don't  seem  quite  yourself  this  morning,  Beresford,"  the 
lad  said  at  length,  breathless  with  walking  and  his  monologue. 
•*  Not  myself!    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

•*  Well,  you  seem  so  silent ;  and  I  believe,  old  fellow,  that  you 
lutyn't  been  listening  to,  or  have  heard  a  word  that  I  have  said  to 
you  for  the  last  ten  minutes." 
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^'Oh,  yes,  I  have,  Jack,"  replied  his  friend,  waking  up  and 
drawing  his  hand  across  his  brow.  "  You  were  saying,  let  me  see, 
you  were  telling  me  how  Will  Thingamy — I  forget  his  name-^ 
thrashed  that  other  fellow^  the  bully,  for  cheating  a  little  boy  at 
hopscotch." 

''  There  now,  Beresford  !"  exclaimed  Jack,  exultingly, "  I  told 
you  that  half  an  hour  ago.    I  was  telling  you,"  etc.  etc* 

But  the  precise  details  of  Jack's  communication  would  pro. 
bably  be  as  uninteresting  to  the  reader  as  it  was  to  Arthur  himself, 
so  need  not  be  recapitulated  in  eatenso  here. 

Arthur  made  an  effort,  however,  to  be  noore  attentive  to  his 
comrade,  who  for  his  part  seemed  to  enjoy  this  little  excursion 
hugely ;  stopping  here,  to  pick  up  a  stone  to  see  if  he  could  throw 
it  as  far  as  yonder  milestone,  lingering  there^  to  cut  with  his  four, 
bladed  knife  a  stick  from  the  hedgerow,  and  the  whittling  of 
which  afforded  him  afterwards  especial  gratification. 

Arthur  fell  silent  again,  and  lost  in  thought.  He  was  blinking 
of  Maud's  pale  face  last  night,  when  reference  to  Sir  Jasper 
Estoourt  was  made.  Ah  !  if  he  had  dared  to  utter  what  was  in  his 
mind.  If  he  had  been  Sir  Jasper  would  that  face  have  been  so 
pale  ?  Dear  Maud !  sweet,  guileless  sufferer,  destined  to  marry  a 
horrible  old  rou^,  spendthrift  baronet,  whom  she  had  never  seen 
si  nee  womanhood  was  hers  I  What  a  soft  voice  she  had  I  What 
a  gentle,  trusting  manner  I  Heavens  !  with  all  its  pain,  what  a 
UiBsful  ramble  was  that  last  nighty  when  she  lingered  by  his 
side! 

'^Isay,  Beresford!"  cried  Jack,  at  this  juncture  running  up 
to  his  firiend,  having  stopped  a  moment  "  to  shy  "  a  stone  at  an 
unfortunate  dog;]  '*  isn't  this  a  jolly  walk  we're  having  to-day? 
I  hate  walking  out  with  girls,  don't  you  ?  They're  such  creeping, 
crawling  things,  you  know.  I  like  Bella  very  well,  but  she  teases 
a  fellow  about  his  stockings  so.  My  sister  Maud — oh  Lord  I  I  hate 
to  walk  with  her !  If  they  want  us  to  go  this  evening,  Beresford, 
I  vote  we  give  'em  the  slip  1" 

Whatever  reply  Mr.  Beresford  may  have  thought  proper  to 
make  to  this  suggestion,  it  may  be  affirmed  as  certain  that  he  had 
no  intention  or  acting  upon  the  advice.  As  it  happened,  however, 
the  party  did  not  walk  out  [that  evening,  but  played  at  croquet  on 
the  lawn  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  from  soon  after  tea-time  till 
long  past  dusk,  and  when  the  round  moon  had  risen  high  and  the 
myriad  stars  were  twinkling  in  the  heavens,  the  "  click  "  of  the 
croquet-balls  might  still  be  heard,  and  the  elongated  shadows  of 
the  players,  as  they  flitted  in  the  moonlight,  might  still  be  seen. 

Maud  and  Arthur  were  partners  against  Bella  and  Jack.     Into 
t}i6  intricibcies  of  this  croquet-nu^tch  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
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enter.    Jack  and  Bella  won,  beating  their  opponents  ignominously ; 

but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  victors  enjoyed  the  game  more  than 

the  vanquished.    Jack  and  Bella  were  undoubtedly  the  merriest, 

and  it  was  their  voices  and  laughter  that  Mrs.  Linden  could  hear 

as  she  sat  at  the  back  drawing-room  window  watching  the  young 

people,  till  through  the  shades  of  evening  she  could  see  only  the 

outlines  of  their  flitting  forms.    Then^  Jack  and  Bella  were  the 

beet  players  decidedly.     Bella  was  such  an  adept  that  she  rose  in 

her  partner's  estimation  wonderfully ;  and]these  two  were  on  the 

best  of  terms,  having  their  arms  round  each  other's  waisti  and 

kissing  each  other,  I  verily  believe,  in  a  manner  that  would  have 

been  highly  improper  if  Jack  had  been  a  day  older  than  fiflteen, 

and  if  his  indifiference  to  the  fair  sex,  in  its  qufdity  of  heing  *'  the 

fair  sex,''  had  not  been  known. 

When  Bella  made  a  good  stroke  she  would  be  encouraged  by 
:,  who  would  dap  his  hands  and  exclaim^  "That's  rights 
IGella !  go  it,  old  girl !  Whack  into  'em— thaf  s  the  way !"  And 
rben  Jack  was  equally  successful,  Bella's  dark  eyes  would  sparkle 
ith  mischief,  and  her  pearly  teeth  would  gleam  as  she  cried 
l^eneaih  her  breath,  just  so  loud  that  he  alone  could  hear  it : 

"Well  done,  little  yellow  stockings  I  Well  hit!"  At  which  the 
ixidignant  Blue-coat  boy  would  first  beat  the  young  lady  till  she 
^Ksreamed  for  mercy,  and  then  would  follow  the  kissing  above  de- 


No  wonder  that  the  two  were  victorious  when  the  vanquished 
made  such  mistakes.  Poor  Maud  played  manfully— or^  rather^ 
l«t  OS  say  girlfully — ^batting  about  her  ball  bravely,  and  quietly 
^oing  her  best.  But  what  can  one  do  against  so  many  1  Her 
jMrtner,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not  count  for  much.  In  the  first 
X>lBce,  he  did  not  know  the  game,  and  had  never  played  it  before. 
Secondly,  he  was  so  painfully  inattentive  to  the  game,  and 
c^ttentive  to  her,  that  he  not  only  made  mistakes  himself,  but  was 
tJie  cause  of  nustakes  on  her  part. 

'^  Oo  it,  Beresford !— what  are  you  dreaming  about?"  shouts 
J'ack  Linden  from  the  other  end  of  the  lawn ;  whilst  Arthur  is 
aaying  something— poor,  lame  stuff  it  is,  too,  a  pnypos  to  nothing, 
iMr  he  .well  knows— to  Maud. 

''Mr.  Beresford,  it  is  your  turn,  I  think,"  says  Maud  in  a 
Vinder  tone.     Then   Arthur   blushes — stanmiers^   '*I  beg  your 
pardon!"  and  forlhwith  knocks  the  ball  ten  yards  beyond  the 
point  where  it  ought  to  stop. 

When  poor|Maud  in  her  embarrassment  happens  to  go  a  little 
astray,  Jadc^  eoniltant,  shows  her  no  mercy. 

^*  Criky,  there's  a  shot  1     Why,  Maud^  you  couldn't  hit  a  hay- 
etadcT'  that  yoimg  gentleman  cries. 
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"  Hush,  Jack !  don't  tease  her/'  says  Bella,  as  Mand,  smiling, 
passes  by.  ''  Don't  you  know  Maud  is  in  love  \  How  can  she 
play  when  she  is  thinking  of  something  else.  Never  mind, 
Hand  dear,  Sir  Jasper  will  be  here  on  Thursday,  and  then  things 
will  be  nice!'' 

Which  was  rather  malicious  on  Bella's  part,  as  she  was  quite 
aware  that  Maud  did  not  grieve  because  the  baronet  was  absent. 

Maud  answered  nothing  to  this  badinage,  but  smiled  rather 
sadly  as  she  pushed  back  her  hair  from  her  forehead,  and  passed 
away.  If  there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  imputation  be  sure 
her  clear  skin  would  have  shown  a  brighter  tint  even  in  the 
moonlight,  and  she  would  have  told  her  tormentor  not  to  make 
remarks  that  were  so  obviously  absurd. 

It  was  getting  so  late  that  Mrs.  Linden  came  into  the  garden 
to  summon  the  young  people  indoors,  telling  Maud  that  her  fiatheri 
who,  being  better,  had  been  downstairs  that  day,  had  been  fidgetting 
for  the  last  half-hour^  and  now  insisted  that  she  should  stop  out  no 
longer  in  the  night  air. 

What  little  Arthur  had  seen  of  the  old  gentleman  impressed 
him  favourably ;  but  as  he  was  Maud's  papa  that  impression  is 
not  to  be  woi^ered  at.  He  was  a  quiet^  inoffensive  old  gentle- 
man^  who  doted  upon  his  daughter  Maud.  He  was  many  years 
older  than  his  sister—the  lady  who  had  married  Dr.  Lee,  about 
whom  and  the  doctor  he  had  a  good  many  questions  to  ask.  But 
the  old  gentleman  was  not  very  talkative.  In  his  younger  days  he 
had  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  wit,  and  was  very  popular 
with  the  ladies,  having  a  smooth  tongue  which  he  knew  how  to 
use  effectively.  But  as  his  hair  grew  grey,  and  his  family  sprang 
up  men  and  women  around  him ;  what  with  the  cates  and  struggles 
of  his  life,  and  the  ill-health  with  which  he  was  afSicted,  the  poor 
old  man  manifested  little  of  the  wit  or  conversational  powers 
for  which  he  was  formerly  distinguished. 

He  was  very  courteous  to  Arthur^  however,  and  referred  to  the 
obligation  he  was  under  to  that  gentleman,  for  the  service  he  had 
rendered  Maud. 

Maud  was  present  when  these  remarks  were  made,  and  her 
eyes  showed  the  embarrassed  and  blushing  young  fellow  that  she 
had  no  more  forgotten  that  obligation  than  her  father  had. 

Mr.  Linden  retired  to  rest  early,  and  when  he  had  departed  the 
ladies  enlivened  the  evening  with  some  music  and  a  few  songs. 

Arthur  Beresford  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  the  songs  Maud 
sang  were  those  which,  in  those  happy  winter  evenings,  last  year 
at  Dr  Lee's,  he  most  had  praised.  One  piece,  especiidly,  sent  a 
strange  emotion  to  his  heart.  It  was  the  one  she  had  jdayed  the 
IfUBt  eveoing  he  had  seen  her  in  town,  at  which  be  bad  aaaisted 
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•'Not  in  a  battle,  certainly,  Jack,"  Arthur  was  bound  to  con- 
fess. •'  Tou  see,  the  Captain  has  never  been  in  the  Royal  Nayy, 
and  his  command  has  been  of  a  merchant  ship." 

'•  But  he  must  have  had  wonderful  adventures  and  seen  strange 
flights ;  youVe  told  me  that  he  has  seen  the  sea-serpent  and  a 
mermaid." 

"  I  have  told  you,  Jack,*'  says  Arthur  dryly,  "  that  the  Captain 
9ay$  that  he  has  seen  the  sea-serpent  and  a  mermaid  ;  at  least,  I 
bedieve  he  has  not  actually  seen  the  mermaid,  but  only  heard  her 
sing." 

•*  Isn't  it  wonderful?"  says  Jack,  admiringly. 

•*  Very  wonderful,"  answers  his  friend. 

^'  I  say,  Beresford,  what  I  can't  make  out  is  where  the  mermaids 
get  their  looking-glasses  from." 

'<  They  get  them  somehow,  1  suppose ;  they  are  not  such  queer 
fish  as  to  d^er  from  their  sex  so  completely  as  to  be  indifferont 
about  the  parting  of  their  back  hair." 

('  You  must  get  the  Captain  to  tell  us  some  of  his  adventoreei 
old  feUow,  will  you  t" 

''Oh!  he'll  spin  you  a  yarn,  no  doubt." 

They  had  been  wdking  some  seven  miles,  and  had  consequently 
another  three  miles  to  travel  ere  they  reached  Oakhurst ;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  boasting  when  they  stared,  Jack  began  to 
feel  rather  tired  and  hungry.  Arthur  Beresford  also  began  to  fetl 
the  effects  of  the  walk,  having  fallen  out  of  practice  in  his  pedes* 
trianism  since  his  sojourn  in  London. 

''Have  we  got  much  further  to  go,  Beresford?"  demanded  the 
lad  haughtily,  as  though  he  didn't  care  if  it  were  another  twenty 
miles  or  sa" 

''  It  will  take  us  another  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  I  expect,* 
returned  his  companion,  glancing  round  at  the  landmarks,  which 
to  him  were  familiar  enough. 

''Oh!"  said  Jack,  with  a  touch  of  discontent  in  his  tone. 
"  Here,  Gip,  Qip  I  botheration  take  the  dog  I  I  wish  we  hadn't 
brought  him." 

Possibly  Jack  was  a  little  envious  of  the  boyant  and  froUcaome 
way  in  which  Gip  was  prancing  about,  first  behind  them,  then 
nudiing  fifty  yards  ahead  and  waiting  for  the  laggards  to  s^proach ; 
when  away  he  dashed  again,  barking  joyously  amidst  a  cloud  of 
dust,  and  altogether  seeming  fresher  than  when  they  first  started 
from  home. 

" Do  you  feel  tired,  Jack?"  Mr.  Beresford  asked. 

"  No — that  is,  not  very — ^rather,"  answered  Jack  reluctantly. 

Whereupon  the  other  confesses  he  would  be  glad  of  a  brie 
halt ;  and  that  just  down  a  certain  lane  near  which  they  are  oooiixi^g 
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is  a  quiet  little  inn,  where  he  proposes  they  should  rest  themselv 
awhile,  and  obtain    some    refreshment   ere  proceeding  on  the. 
jonmej.     To  this  proposal  the  other  very  eagerly  assented. 

'Twas  but  a  little  out  of  their  way,  and  very  thankful  wen 
our  way&rers  to  enter  the  snug  parlour  of  .the  inn  which  they 
soon  found,  and  to  rest  themselves  on  the  seat  of  its  quaint  little 
bay-window,  which  looked  over  the  meadows  of  a  farm-house 
the  red  brick  ohimnies  of  which  peeped  between  the  trees  in  the 
distance. 

Seated  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  with  a  tankard  of  ale 
before  him,  was  a  man  shabbily  dressed,  and  having  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  foreigner.  His  figure  was  spare  and  rather 
thin,  though  he  was  evidently  muscular,  and  had  the  loqk  of 
being  accustomed  to  hard  work.  His  complexion  was  dusky  and 
his  eyes  were  bright  and  dark.  When  Beresford  first  observed  this 
personage,  he  conjectured  he  was  a  foreign  sailor,  or  the  master  of 
a  ship,  perhaps.  Certainly,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  a  gentleman, 
for  he  wore  a  rough  pilot  jacket,  and  a  red  handkerchief  twisted 
carelessly  round  his  neck.  Nevertheless,  when  he  spoke  to  the 
landlord,  his  manner  and  style  of  speaking  were  not  those  exactly 
of  a  common  uneducated  man.  He  was  asking  the  landlord  to 
direct  him  to  Oakhurst,  and  if  he  was  far  from  there ;  remarking 
that  he  was  a  stranger  in  these  parts  now,  that  he  had  been  away 
from  England  for  many  years,  and  so  forth^  speaking  in  a  frank, 
pleasant  way,  that  so  far  won  upon  our  hero  that  he  was  half 
inclined  to  volunteer  his  company  and  that  of  Jack  for  the 
remainder  of  the  short  journey  to  Oakhurst.  He  refrained, 
however,  from  making  this  offer,  and  the  stranger  having 
received  directions  from  the  landlord^  put  down  a  coin  for  his 
refreshment,  threw  a  small  bundle  in  a  red-spotted  handkerchief 
across  his  shoulder,  and  wishing  the  landlord  and  our  two  friends 
a  courteous  good-day,  left  the  house,  and  proceeded  on  his  way ; 
not,  however,  till  he  had  given  Qip  a  friendly  pat  on  the  head  as 
a  parting  salute,  which  liberty  Gip  received  in  perfect  good  part, 
^'^SK^  bis  tail  appreciatively,  and  barking  a  loud  and  sharp 
adieu. 

'*  GKp  and  the  stranger  seems  to  understand  each  other  well," 
the  young  man  remarked,  as  he  raised  his  foaming  tankard  of  ale 
to  lus  lips,  and  quaffed  a  luscious  draffc. 

*'0h,  Gip  would  make  friends  with  anybody,  I  think,"  re- 
tamed  Jack.  '*  We  must  mind  we  don*t  lose  him.  He  is  a  special 
&vourite  of  Maud's,  and  if  anything  happened  to  him,  M.aud 
wouldn't  let  us  off  very  easily,  I  promise  you/' 

At  which  Beresford  was  very  anxious  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  dog,  insisting  that  the  sagacious  animal  should  be  regaled 
a  special  biscuit  and  should  eat  it  under  his  own  chair. 
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Our  travellers  remained  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
refreshing  and  resting  themselves ;  watching  tlie  farm  labourers  at 
work  in  yonder  field,  and  the  lazy  team  of  horses  reluctantly  re- 
spond to  the  carter's  whip,  as  they  wondered,  possibly,  why  they 
should  be  compelled  to  exert  themselves  so  dreadfully  on  such  a 
hot  summer's  day. 

Having  settled  their  score  with  the  landlord,  and  sufficiently 
recruited  their  strength,  they  also  left  the  inn  and  proceeded  on 
their  way,  thinking  no  more  of  the  stranger  who  had  preceded 
them. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  not  having  yet  reached 
the  high  road  from  which  they  had  deviated,  when  Jack  heard  some- 
one shouting  apparently  for  help  from  a  short  distance  ahead,  and 
he  drew  his  companion's  attention  to  the  sounds. 

Hastening  their  footsteps  in  the  direction  whence  the  cries 
seemed  to  come,  the  cause  of  the  commotion  was  speedily  discovered. 
A  large  and  angry  bull  was  snorting  and  bellowing  at  some  object 
by  the  roadside,  which  apparently  enraged  his  bovine  lordship^  who 
was  not  only  snorting  and  bellowing,  but  lashing  his  tail,  throw- 
ing up  his  horns  and  otherwise  manifesting  his  intention  to  tosSi 
butt,  and  destroy  the  object  of  his  detestation.  This  object^  to  the 
surprise  of  our  two  friends,  proved  to  be  no  other  than  the  strangei 
who  had  just  quitted  the  inn  before  them ;  and  whose  red  handker. 
chief  round  his  neck,  and  the  parcel  which  he  carried,  had  doubt 
less  attracted  the  attention  and  anger  of  the  animal,  which  had 
strayed  into  the  road  from  a  neighbouring  pasture.  The  man  was 
dodging  round  a  tree,  which  happened  fortunately  to  afford  him 
some  protection  from  the  onslaught,  and  while  shouting  for  aid, 
endeavoured  ineffectually  to  drive  the  bull  from  him  with  the 
walking-stick  over  which  his  parcel  had  been  slung. 

Oip  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  fray,  and  what  with  his  furiquc 
barking  and  the  belabouring  of  the  sticks  which  Beresfoid  and 
Jack  carried,  the  belligerent  bull  was  quickly  vanquished  anc 
driven  into  the  field  from  which  he  had  strayed. 

The  stranger  courteously  thanked  his  deliverers  for  their  timelj 
assistance. 

''  It  was  the  colour  of  your  handkerchief  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  animal,  no  doubt,"  Beresford  said. 

''Most  likely,  young  gentlemen,  that  was  the  cause  of  hi) 
attacking  me,"  returned  the  other^  glancing  with  a  smile  at  hu 
small  bundle.  "  fiut  as  this  happens  to  be  all  my  worldly  wealtl 
and  property  at  the  present  moment,  I  could  not  afford  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  my  enemy  by  throwing  it  over  the  hedge." 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well,  however,"  said  Arthur ;  "  and  as  ] 
believe  we  are  all  going  in  the  same  direction— that  is,  to  Oakhuiil 
—we  may  as  well  keep  each  other  company." 
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Their  new  acquaintance  thankfully  availed  himself  of  this  pro« 
position^  repeating  the  statement  that  he  was  a  stranger  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

'*  I  have  been  away  from  England  a  good  many  years,  aod 
'though,  when  I  left  it  I  thought  I  should  never  care  to  set  foot 
on  its  soil  again,,!  am  pleased  to  see  the  Kentish  hilU  once  more." 
"'  You  know  Kent,  then  V 

"Quite  well — at  least,"  added  the  stranger  with  a  sigh,  ''I 
Smew  it  once — long,  long  years  ago." 

'*  Do  you  know,'*  said  Jack,  joining  the  conversation,  ^'  when 
Zl  saw  you  in  the  inn  yonder  I  took  you  to  be  a  foreigner— a 
Ifrenchman  or  an  Italian,  I  thought/' 

The  stranger  laughed,  and  with  a  good-humoured  fGuniliarity 
'^hich  somewhat  o£Fended  the  Blue-coat  boy,  patted  that  young 
^ntleman  kindly  on  the  head. 

''  No,  my  boy/'  he  said;  ''  I  atn  as  much  an  Englishman  as 
^ou  are,  though  my  skin  is  browned  by  the  southern  sun,  and  I 
^are  say  I  look  like  a  gipsy,  with  my  dusky  complexion  and  tramp's 
<dothes.  But  I  have  only  just  landed  in  England,  having  led  the 
life  of  a  wild  man  in  the  bush  and  the  prairies  of  South 
Jbnerica  and  Australia,  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  four-and.twenty 
jears." 

Four-and-twenty.years !  As  Arthur  Beresford  contemplated 
the  period  of  time,  his  mind  reverted  to  those  strange  incidents, 
near  Dover,  just  four.and-twenty  years  ago,  as  recounted  by  Dr. 
Lee,  in  which  he,  as  an  unconscious  babe,  had  been  a  participator, 
and  most  probably  the  victim,  of  some  secret  and  mysterious 
Clime. 

He  did  not,  then,  however,  for  he  could  not  imagine  that 
those  strange  adventures  were  in  any  way  involved  or  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  stranger  who  was  then  walking  by  his  side. 
He  was  awakened  from  his  reverie  by  that  stranger's  voice. 
**  If,  sir,  you  are  acquainted  with  Oakhurst,"  he  said, 
'^  possibly  you  may  know  the  residence  of  the  old  gentleman,  to 
whose  house  I  am  anxious  to  find  my  way/' 

''If  he  lives  in  Oakhurst,  most  probably  I  do.  What  is  hit 
nameT 

**  His  name  is  Beresford— Oaptain  Beresford.  He  lived  in 
Oakhurst  when  I  heard  from  him  last.  But  that  is  a  long  time 
igo,  also.  I  sincerely  hope  the  good  old  gentleman  still  lives  and 
is  in  health." 

*'Of  that  I  can  satisfy  you,"  Arthur  Beresford  exclaimed  j 
"for  I  am  the  dear  old  Captain's  nephew,  and  we  are  bound  for 
the  same  house." 

At  this  the  stranger  seemed  equally  moved  and  delighted. 
Sdrng  the  young  man  by  the  hand,  he  said  in^a  toae  of  doep 
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eftrnestness :  '*  If  you,  sir,  are  a  relative  of  Captain  Beresford'sj 
I  am  pleased  to  know  you ;  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  tc 
you  and  this  young  gentleman,  for  your  help  to  me  in  my  un- 
pleasant predicament  just  now^  is  increased ;  for  many  long  yean 
ago  Captain  Beresford  saved  my  life.  This,  as  you  will  under 
stand,  is  the  reason  why  I  have  looked  upon  it  as  my  duty  t( 
pay  to  him  my  first  respects  upon  my  return  to  my  native  land." 
"  Do  you  mean,  sir,"  inquired  Jack,  respectfully,  "  that  Captaii 
Beresford  saved  your  life  in  a  battle,  or  how  ?" 
Arthur  Beresford  laughed. 

''My  friend,  Jack/*  said  he,  "cannot  quite  divest  himsel 
of  the  idea  that  the  Captain  has  been  in  the  Navy,  and  has  fough 
battles,  slung  up  pirates  and  privateers  to  the  masthead,  am 
thrashed  the  Frenchmen." 

''The  Captain  himself,  I  fancy,  has  the  same  idea,"  returno 
the  stranger^  drily  ;  "  and,  as  he  lost  his  ^arm  in  rescuing  me,  I 
for  my  part,  am  quite  willing  to  consider  the  good  old  fellow ; 
second  Nelson." 

''  How  did  he  lose  his  arm  ?"  said  Jack,  anxiously. 
*'  Then  your  name,  in  that  case,''  said  Arthur,  *'  must  be  Clements 
I  have  often  heard  the  Captain  tell  the  story  of  his  accident. '' 

" Clements— John  Clements — will  do,"  returned  the  othc 
carelessly.  Then  turning  to  Jack,  *'  No,  my  lad ;  it  was  in  n 
battle  that  Captain  Beresford  saved  my  life,  except  the  battle  ( 
the  raging  sea.  I  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  France,  and  wa 
a  day  and  a  night  alone  on  a  fragile  raft,  out  of  sight  of  land  an 
without  food.  I  was  faint  and  despairing,  and,  I  suppose,  I  shoul 
not  have  been  able  to  hold  out  much  longer ;  in  an  hour  or  so, 
dare  say,  I  should  have  been  washed  away,  when — luckily  or  ui 
luckily,  I  hardly  know,  mate,  which  to  call  it  now— the  Captain 
ship  hove  in  sight,  and  saw  my  signals  of  distress.  A  boat  pt 
out  to  save  me,  with  the  Captain  ;  he  was  only  the  second  offia 
then,  at  the  helm.  My  hope  of  life  rose  high  as  I  saw  the  bra^ 
crew  approach,  and  heard  their  cheers  of  encouragement ;  but»  i 
the  last  moment,  the  prow  of  the  boat  happened  to  strike  againf 
my  fragile  raft,  and  I  was  so  weakened  and  helpless  that  I  all] 
over  into  the  foaming  waves.  I  held  desparately  to  the  raft  for 
moment  with  all  my  remaining  strength,  but  was  compelled  \ 
relax  my  grasp.  Not,  however,  till  Beresford  had  leapt  from  tb 
boat  into  the  water,  and  caught  me  in  his  arms.  It  was  whi 
battling  with  the  waves  that  a  sharp  piece  of  the  raft  was  dashe 
against  my  gallant  preserver's  arm,  and  so  injured  it  that,  thoug 
my  life  and  his  were  spared,  the  arm  afterwards  had  to  be  ampu 
tated.  Therefore,  gentlemen,"  said  the  speaker  in  conclusion 
'*  you  can  understand  why  I  love  the  Captain  and  am  friendly  % 
^veUtedtoliim/' 
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What  ft  jolly  tale,  to  be  sure  I"  cried  Jack  in  ecstasies. 
Not  very  jolly  for  the  Captain,  I'm  afraid,  my  lad/*  grimly 
Answered  Cilements,  for  so  we  may  in  fdture  call  him. 

'^I  don't  mean  that  yon  know,"  pleaded  Jack,  apologetically. 
''Jack  is  romantic;  and  I  have  been  promising  him  that  the 
CSaptain  would  give  him  a  yam^  in  which  you  have  forstalled  him/* 
said  Arthur  Beuresford,  smiling. 

''  I  know  what  the  lad  means,  and  I'm  fond  of  boys,"  answered 
CSleineiitt,  again  patting  Jack  on  the  head.  *'  We  must  get  the 
OSftptain  to  tell  us  the  yam  in  his  own  way  ;  he'll  give  it  to  you 
better  than  I  have  done." 

By  this  time,  however,  the  party  had  arrived  at  the  village 
Oakhursty  whence  they  were  not  long  in   reaching  the  trim 
and  garden  in  which  Captain  Beresford  resided. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"THE  SUMMEB  CLOUD." 

Captain  Bebestobd  was  most  likely  in  his  cabin,  so  Arthur 
dd,  aa  the  party  entered  the  garden  gate. 
Beside  the  cottage,  and  screened  from  the  view  of  travellers  in 
load  by  a  duster  of  lilac  and  laburnum  trees,  was  a  kind^ 
rbour,  or^  rather,  summer-house.      It  was   an  oblong  wooden 
^bmctuie  that  looked  between  a  Noah's  Ark  and  a  gipsy's  caravan* 
it  it  was  painted  black,  with  a  white '^  line  stretching  horizonti^y 
its  ndddle,  in  which  three  or  four  loop-holes  were  placed ; 
ma  indicating  that  its  designer's  intention  was  to  give  the 
^^•ruclure  the  appearance  of  a  ship.    A  large  mast,  fiiUy  rigged — 
it  surmounted  with  a  weathercock— was  reared  from  the  centre 
Kf  the  edifice ,  and  added  to  the  navel  aspect ;  while  painted  in 
^^^hite  letters  at  one  end  was  the  name  of  the  vessel  the  Captain 
formerly  commanded,  ^'  The  Summer  Cloud.'' 
The  individual  who  had  introduced  himself  to  our  hero  by  the 
of  Clements  laughed  heartily  when  this  incongruous  struc- 
ture came  into  sight. 

*^  That  is  the  Captain's  cabin,  as  he  calls  it,"  Arthur  Beresfoid 
^iplained.  '*  When  he  sits  there  he  tries  to  believe  that  he  ie 
^gain  at  sea.  This  fine  summer  morning  be  sure  he  is  aboaid* 
Stay ;  let  us  hail  him  before  we  get  too  near." 

*'  It  doesn't  do  to  walk  to  the  Captain's  ship  across  the  waves, 
I  suppose,''  suggested  Clements  with  a  quiet  smile. 

Arthur  laughed  alsO|  and,  putting  his  hands  like  a  speaking* 
trampet  to  his  mouth,  shouted :  '*  Summer  Cloud,  ahoy  1"  in  a 
Btantorian  voice,  aa  though  that  vessri  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
diitant  instead  of  some  thirty  yards. 
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In  answer  to  this  summons  the  Captain,  arrayed  in  his  blue 
swallow-tail  coat  with  the  brass  buttons,  and  haying  a  huge 
telescope  under  his  right  arm^  came  to  the  door  and  surveyed  his 
visitors  with  a  hasty  glance ;  then,  shouting  a  deep  "Ahoy!"  rushed 
back  into  the  cabin  again  and  disappeared.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  moments  poor  Jack  Linden  was  nearly  frightened  into  fits 
by  the  loud  report  of  a  cannon^  which  the  Captain  had  fired  firom 
one  of  the  loop-holes  of  '^  The  Summer  Cloud  "  as  a  weloome- 
salute.  Ere  the  smoke  of  this  discharge  had  cleared  away,  the 
old  man^  with  a  face  red  with  excitement  and  grinnmg  with  delight, 
was  shaking  his  foster-son  wildly  by  the  hand. 

'^Zounds,  ladl  I'm  glaid  to  see  ye,  though  you  might  have 
scratched  a  line  to  say  you'd  come.  I've  been  on  the  watchy  my 
boy^  though  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  yet;  but  the  gun's  been 
loaded,  and  waiting  for  the  spark." 

Here  the  Captain's  eye  fell  on  Arthui*s  two  companions. 
'^Gentlemen,"  he  said  heartily,  **if  you  are  my  lad's  friends 
you're  welcome  too,  and  I  hope  you're  both  quite  well." 

Arthur  proceeded  to  introduce  Jack,  whom  the  Captain  at  once 
seized  by  the  hand. 

'' Zooks,  my  lad  !  I  have  heard  of  you,"  he  cried ;  ''or,  least, 
I've  heard  of  your  sister,  or  your  mother,  or  whoever  the  party 
were  that  Arthur  saved  from  the  runaway  horse ;  and,  egad  !  proud 
was  I  to  hear  that  he  had  done  so  ;  I'm  pleased  to  see  you,  young 
gentleman.  Lor',  it's  astonishing  how  you  like  people  when  you've 
been  able  to  do  'em  a  good  turn.  Horses !  why^  mate,  1  couldn't 
stop  a  runaway  horse  if  you  was  to  kill  me ;  ships  and  animals  of 
that  sort  Tom  Beresfoid  fears  not." 

'*  That  I  can  answer  for,  Captain,  better  than  any  man/'  said 
Clements,  now  coming  forward  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

The  Captain  stared  at  him  a  moment,  opened  his  mouth  and 
shut  it  again,  and  drew  his  hand  athwart  his  brow. 

*'  Why,  mate,"  he  said,  *'  and  who  the  d ^1  are  you  !" 

**  An  old  friend,  Captain  Beresford,  that,  I  think,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  see  again  after  the  lapse  of  many  years ;  but  not  so 
pleased  as  I  am  to  encounter  you." 

"  Well,  mate,  if  you're  an  old  friend  you're  welcome,  anyhow; 
and  there's  something  about  the  voice  which— why,  d        ol  is 

*^  The  man  that  you  rescued  from  a  watery  grave." 

••aementsi" 

**  Aye,  Captain— no  other  than  he." 

The  old  gentleman  could  not  at  first  quite  comprehend  it  all. 
Olements !  If  he  were  Clements^  how  did  he  come  rowing  in  the 
flame  boat  as  Arthur  f     Were  they  mixed  up  in  any  way  f    It 
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iras  ArthnTy  sorely  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that,  though 
irho  the  dickens  was  the  youugster,  in  the  queer  gown  like  a 
girl  and  yellow  legs  like  a  parrot,  or  some 'strange  birds  that 
-the  captain  had  shot  in  the  tropics  once?  Were  they  playing 
A  trick  upon  a  poor  old  sailor,  or  was  he  getting  queer  in  the 
liead? 

Soon,  howeyer,  matters  became  clear  to  the  mind  of  the 
eccentric  but  honest-hearted  sailor,  and  then  he  was  so  happy 
mnd  oveijoyed  at  seeing  everybody,  that  he  was  almost  beside 
liimself  with  excitement. 

He  shouted  to   Jack  Bowling  to   bring  the  grog,  and  then 

called  him  back  to  the  company,  because   Jack  Bowling  knew 

Olements,  too,  and  had  actually  rowed  in  the  boat  which  put  off  to 

-preserve  that  person's  life.    Of  course^  Jack  Bowling  must  not  be 

forgotten  in  such  a  moment  as  this  ! 

*' Jack  Bowlings  along  with  me,  was  having  a  game  of  all- 
iiours,  in  the  cabin,  gentleman,  when  you  hailed  us ;  wem't  us, 
Jackr 

**  Yes,  cap'n,''  replied  Jack,  bobbing  as  gracefully  as  his  wooden 
leg  would  permit. 

*'  We  often  play  at  all-fours.  Jack  and  I.  Tou  see,  we  get 
lonely  like,  now  that  young  rogue,  Arthur,  has  cut  the  old  ship— 
don't  us.  Jack  ?" 

**  Tes,  cap'n^"  replied  Jack,  his  face  turned  to  his  superior 
officer,  but  cocking  his  eye  with  a  sort  of  patronising  leer  towards 
the  young  man.  ''  Not  but  what,  as  I've  said  often,  Capt'n,  its 
not  for  the  likes  of  two  old  salts  like  you  and  me  to  stand  in  the 
light  of  the  youngster ;  if  so  be  as  how  he  can  get  better  pro- 
motion in  another  craft.'' 

*'  Right  you  are,  Jack !  right  you  are !  But,  shiver  my  timbers. 
Jack,  why  don't  you  get  the  pipes  and  grog ;  be  off  with  you— 
Jack,  there's  no  more  cards  to-day,  man." 

^' Aye,  aye,  Capt'n  I  I'll  bring  the  tackle  into  the  cabin  for 
the  gentlemen,  I  'spose  ?" 

The  Captain  growled  a  reply,  expressing  a  wish  that  Jack's 
eyes  were  aJong  with  his  leg,  somewhere  else;  and  the  old  sailor, 
palling  his  fore-lock,  and  with  another  ''  Aye,  aye,"  stamped  away 
to  the  house  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

Whereupon  Captain  Beresford  invited  his  guests  on  board  the 
''Summer  Cloud"  till  refreshment  should  arrive,  the  interior 
of  which  vessel,  with  its  arrangements,  being  duly  explained  and 
admired^  the  commander  running  a  flag  up  to  the  mast-head,  to 
du>w  tliat  Admiral  Arthur  was  on  board. 

*'  It's  a  queer  sort  of  a  craft,  gentlemen,  I  dare  say  you 
think;  bat  it  Boits  Jack  Bowling  and  mOi^and  makesj^us  re. 
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ooneiled  to  a  quiet,  country  life.  It's  our  fancy,  you  know. 
Lord  !  if  you  can't  get  the  real  thing  in  this  life,  you  may  ease 
yourself  wonderful  if  you  only  try  to  make  believe !" 

*'  Many  a  time  have  I  made  believe/'  said  Arthur,  laughing. 
^*  When  I  was  a  boy  it  is  a  wonder  I  didn't  run  off  to  sea,  like 
the  Captain  did,  for  I've  often  tried  to  fancy  that  this  ''  Summer 
Cloud  "  was  r^ly  rolling  on  the  ocean,  and  that  yonder  waving 
lilae-trees  were  the  surging  waves.  These  things  are  easier  for 
children,  I  suppose." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  placidly  lighting 
his  pipe. 

''  Tou  see,  Mr.  Beresford,   that  the  Captain  finds  it's  easy 
enough,"  said  Clements,  with  an  amused  smile.     '*Tet  he  is  noUi^^^) 
a  chUd,  except  in  innocence  of  heart." 

''  Right  you  are,  mate,  though  I  don't  know  much  about  being^^^j 
innocent;  you  must  ask  Jack  Bowling  about  that,"  the  olcE^d 
gentleman  answered,  throwing  back  his  head,  and  composedl;^^^ 
puffing  his  long  clay.  ^'  But,  leastways,  I  can  tell  you  that 
<rfieB  like  to  sit  in  this  here  place,  and  half-shutting  my  eyeB^ 
to  think  I'm  again  on  the  sea,  on  the  deck  of  the  dear  olc 
'*  Summer  Cloud." 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  talk  for  a  space  during  which 
person  was   chewing  the  cud  of  his  own  fancies.  Jack  Lindeii^=^ 
thinking  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  for  the  Blue-coat  boys 
the  cabin,  with  its  flagstaff,  could  only  be  removed  to  the  play- 
ground in  Newgate  Street. 

''  It  wasn't  the  ''  Summer  Cloud,"  Mr.  Beresford,  that  I  and  yoi 
have  reason  to  remember  best,"  said  Clements,  presently, 
pointing  to  the  Captain's  empty  sleeve. 

**  Guess  it  was  the  '  Sprite '  you  mean,    mate,  when 
Bowling  and  I  pulled  you  out  of  the  water,  eh  1    So  you've  beei 
roughing  it  in  Australia,  since  I  last  saw  you  in  Van  Diemen'i 
Land?" 

''Yes;  eight  years  in  Australia  for  the  second  time,  makiDg- 
twenty  .four  years  from  England,  Captain,    trying  to  forget  tbe^ 
first  twenty-four  years  of  my  life,"  replied  Clements^  heaving  a 
sigh. 

'*  Well,  well,  mate,  we  all  have  the  ups  and  the  downs*  I 
remember  you  told  me  you  had  met  with  troubles,  like  the  rest  oT 
us.  No  one  can  expect  to  sail  with  fair  weather  always ;  and  if 
so  be,  mate,  that  the  skies  have  cleared  a-bit  for  you  at  last,  so 
that  you're  able  to  come  to  anchor  in  your  native  waters,  so  to 
say,  when  your  hulk  is  getting  shaky  with  years— why  zooks,  I 
don't  see  that  you've  got  so  much  call  to  complain." 

'^  With  all  deference^  captain,  I  protest  against  i&ainiiaiCioiis 
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tiihat  my  hulk  is  any  less   sound  than    when  you  were  farave 

enough  to  save  it  from   sinking,"  replied    Clements,   smiling. 

*^  The  truth  is  that,  when  nearly  a  quarter-of-a-century  ago  I  shook 

tJie  soil  of  old  England  from  my  feet,  I  had  a  sore  and  a  heavy 

lieart.     I  hated  my  country  and  my  fellow-man.     I  am  not  the 

first  fellow  who  has  thought,  by  immersing  himself  in  a  wild  and 

savage  life,  to  forget  civilisation.     Time  has  healed  old  woiindsj 

somehow,  and  for  the  last  year  or  two,  the  wish  has  come  over  me 

-to  behold  once  more  the  scenes  familiar  to  my  youth." 

"  Quite  right,  too,  mate." 

*'  Not  that  there  is  anybody  alive  that  will  be  glad  to  see  me, 
I  believe/'  continued  Clements.    ''  Quite  the  reverse,  I  expect." 

<*  Tom  Beresford  is  glad  to  see  you,  mate,  anyhow,"  said  that 
gentleman^  thmnping  the  table  fiercely. 

''  And  I  for  my  part,  Mr.  Clements,  always  say  as  the  Captain 
does/*  added  Arthur,  upon  whom  the  manner  of  the  other  had 
xnade  an  impression. 

*'  I  have  already,  Mr.  Arthur,  received  good  offices  from  you 
^uid  your  young  friend,  by  your  protection  from  that  rampagious 
"bull.*' 

''  Ah  !  there  is  Jack,  also,''  added  Arthur,  **  who  will  be  glad 
welcome  you  as  much  as  anybody,  if  you  will  only  relate  to 
im  some  of  your  adventures  in  foreign  lauds.     At  least,  he  would 
if  he  were  awake." 

But  the  fact  was  that  master  Jack  Linden  had  been  so  litUe 
itertained  by  the  conversation  of  his  elders,  that  he  had  actually 
;one  off  feist  asleep. 

'*  You  will  make  this  your  home,  mate,  as  loner  as  you  want 
,  anyhow,"  the  hospita^ble  Captain  said.    ''  I  guess  you'll  stay 
in  England,  now  you've  come." 

"That,  sir,  I  hardly  know,"  Clements  replied.     **I  may  re- 
^anain,  or  I  may  soon  return,  an  alien,  whence  I  came.    I  have 
1)een  absent  so  long  a  time  that  I  almost  doubt  whether  I  have 
.acted  rightly  in  coming  here  at  all.     I  shall  not   accept  your 
liospitality  just  now,  as  this  evening  I  must  leave  you  for  a  time. 
I  go  to  see  some  people  who  knew  me  once,  who  hkely  will  not 
be  well  pleased  to  see  me  face  to  face.     That  is,  I  go  to  seek  them 
if  they  are  still  alive.     Upon  my  relations  with  them  much  de- 
pends where,  in  fact,  I  may  decide  to  end  my  days." 

'*But  you  won't  go  abroad  again,  mate,  without  coming  to 
wish  your  comrade  good-bye  ]" 

''Heaven  forbid!  Upon  this,  Captain,  you  may  depend.  I 
will  see  you  again,  if  I  am  a  living  man,  within  three  days  time, 
and  then,  may  be,  I  shall  be  able  to  relate  to  you — what  has  never 
been  breathed  to  human  ws^—the  story  and  the  secret  of  my 
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The  stranger  was  evidently  deeply  moved,  and  as  he  spoke  the 
latter  words  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  to  the  cabin  door, 
as  though  with  the  double  purpose  of  suppressing  his  emotion, 
and  indicating  bis  wish  that  the  conversation  might  now  be  changed. 
At  this  juncture  Jack  Bowling  appeared  to  announce  that 
dinner  was  ready  to  be  served.  So,  Master  Linden  having  been 
roused  from  his  slumbers,  the  party  adjourned  indoors. 

Of  the  feast  which  the  old  sailor  had  prepared  we  need  not 
speak^  except  to  say  that  ample  justice  was  done  to  it,  and  Jack 
Linden  was  kept  wide  awake  with  astonishment  and  delight^  by 
the  wondrous  yams  with  which  both  Clements  and  the  Captain 
regaled  him.  Clements  had  been  on  the  prairies  and  in  the  bush^ 
to  gold  mines  and  diamond  fields — not  for  the  money  to  be  gained 
80  much  as  for  the  wild  adventures  with  which  such  a  life 
abounded.  He  had  shot  crocodiles,  and  had  hunted  the  gorilla  and 
the  lion.  He  had  run  the  blockade  during  the  American  war,  and 
had  once  nearly  ended  his  career  by  being  hanged.  As  for  the 
Captain,  he  told  also  what  he  had  seen.  There  was  the  sea- 
serpent  that  reared  its  awful  head  half-mast  high,  and  gnashed  its 
hideous  jaws  full  in  the  Captain's  view,  and  looking  him 
defiantly  in  the  face.  There  was  the  mermaid  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  which  the  Captain  would  not  swear  he  had  actually  seen,  but 
whose  music,  stealing  over  the  ocean,  he  had  most  distinctly 
heard. 

When  these  amazing  tales  were  told,  and  the  day  was  far 
advanced,  Arthur  Beresford  and  Jack  arose  to  take  their  leave; 
Clements  rising  also,  and  declaring  that  the  time  had  oome  when 
he  must  leave  the  Captain  too. 

At  the  gate  these  three  separated — the  Captain,  from  the 
garden,  waving  his  last  adieu. 

'*I  hope,  Mr.  Arthur/*  /said  Clements/' that  we  shall  soon 
meet  again.    We  will  not  say  good-bye,  but  au  revoir.'* 

"  Do  you  journey  far  to-night  ?" 

*'  But  a  few  miles— to  a  place  between  Dover  and  Deal.'* 

"  St.  Peter's,  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Arthur,  somehow  with  a 
palpitating  heart. 

"Near  there,''  answered  Clements,  in]"  a  careless  tone. 
"  Brooklands  is  the  name  of  the  place." 

^•Brooklands?"  repeated  Arthur  Beresford.  "I  have  heard 
that  name  before  !    Does  not  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt*— — " 

**  That,"  interposed  Clements,  with  a  strange,  grim  smile,  "is 
the  present  possessor's  name." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  PAIB  OF  OBSEN  SPECTACLES. 

DUBINO  the  absence  tA  Arthur  and  Jack,  Mrs.  Linden  had 
iBoeired  visitors ;  so  our  hero  was  informed  by  Bella  Baxter,  upon 
Ms  return,  in  the  evening,  to  the  cottage. 

In  the  first  place,  Sir  Jasper  Escourt  was  now  in  the  drawing. 
Rx>m,  at  which  fact,  as  Bella  good-naturedly  apprised  him.  Miss 
Maud  Linden  was  by  no  means  delighted. 

''And  I  do  not  wonder  at  it  either/'  added  the  young  lady,  who 
doubtless  more  truly  divined  the  nature  of  the  sentiments  existing 
in  the  hearts  of  Maud  and  Arthur  towards  each  other  than  they 
did  themselves. 

'*  Why  so  V*  Mr.  Beresford  eagerly  asked. 

Bella  shrugged  her  pretty  white  shoulders,  and  made  a  grimace. 

'^I  should  hat€  him,  if  I  were  Maud,"  she  declared,  with  in. 

dignaat  energy.     «  A  baionet  !-I  wouldn't  marry  bim  if  he  were 

^  duke  I    Why,  he  is  old  enough  to  be  the  poor  girl's  father,  and 

'^  wears  green  spectacles  ! — gretn  spectacles,  sir,  think  of  that !" 

'*  An  ugly  old  brute !"  ejaculated  Arthur,  enjoying  this  abuse 
<^  bis  fi)rtunate  rival,  and  ready  to  admit  that,  next  to  Maud,  Bella 
Was  the  most  charming  girl  in  the  world. 

**  Well,  he's  not  so  very  ugly,  and  some  people,  perhaps,  would 
'^^  consider  him  so  very  old/'  Bella  was  constrained  to  admit. 

*'  Not  so  ugly  nor  so  old  but  that  his  title  will  make  a  girl 
^^^i'lget  the  green  spectacles,  I  daresay.  Consider  the  temptation, 
Miss  Bella,  of  being  called  my  Lady  Estcourt  I  How  charming  it 
'^^st  be  for  a  young  lady  to  become  a  person  of  rank,  even  at  the 
•^^srifice  of  marrying  a  grotesque,  blind-eyed,  old  fool !" 

^*It  is  not  such  a  temptation  to  Maud,''  answered  Bella, 
^^^Qsing  her  head ;  ''  and  if  1  was  a  young  man,  and  liked  her,  I 
^^oulchi't  let  that  fellow  stand  in  my  way — I  know  that." 

*'  Do  you  think,  then,  that  Maud — I  mean.  Miss  Linden,— 
^^^'^Ually  dislikes  this  man  ?" 
••I  am  certain  of  it." 
•* Good  heavens !    Why?" 
^      *' Because,  Mr.  Beresford,  half  an  hour  ago  I  found  her  in  her 
^^l^^nxnn,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.     She  said  she  had 
^be  headache ;  but  I  don't  shed  t'Oars  like  that  when  I  have  the 
5he,— do  you  1" 
-Arthur  confessed  that  he  was  not  usually  affected  that  way. 
It  will  be  perceived  by  the  intelligent  reader,   that  Bella 
WIM  %  lomantic  young  lady^  who  considered  that  honest 
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love  was  better  than  rank  or  wealth ;  and  being  sure  that  Arthur 
was  in  love  with  Maud,  and  more  than  suspecting  that  the  tender 
sentiment  was  returned,  set  herself  to  be  a  match.maker,  as  young 
ladies,  as  well  as  good-natured  old  ones,  delight  to  do. 

**Who  are  the  otiier  visitors,  Miss  Bella,  who  hare  been 
hen?V  Arthur  Beresford  asked,  after  a  pause.  A  strange  tumult 
WA9>  in  his  breast — ^a  struggle  of  emotions  which  the  words  of  the 
young  girl  had  evoked — a  struggle  which  he  did  not  care  to  reveal 
even  to  one  who  would  sympathise  with  him. 

The  other  visitors  were  her  sister  Emily,  who  had  been  invited 
to  their  little  pic-nic  to-morrow,  and  Dr.  Lee,  who  had  bioughi 
her  down,  and  who  had  come  semi.professionally  to  see  Mr. 
Linden,  The  doctor  had  only  been  there  an  hour  or  two,  and  had 
then  returned  to  town ;  Emily  had,  of  course,  remained,  and  was, 
no  doubt,  in  the  drawing-room  with  Sir  Jasper  and  the  rest. 

Arthur  observed  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the 

Joctor,  and  Bella  answered  that  Dr.  Lee  had  expressly  asked  for 
him,  seeming  annoyed  that  he  was  absent.  He  had  been  com- 
pelled, however,  to  take  his  departure,  only  about  an  hour  ago,  in 
Older  to  catch  the  London  train." 

At  this  juncture  Emily  Baxter  entered  the  room,  and  eon- 
finned  the  statement  of  his  sister. 

*'I  have  never  seen  the  doctor  so  put  out,  when  he  found 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  go  without  seeing  you,"   Bella 

'*  Do  you  mean  that  he  seemed  angry  ?''  Arthur  asked. 

*'  No^  not  exactly  angry,  but  nervous  and  excited.  Bella  and 
I  botii  noticed  it,  and  fancied  that  something  had  occurred  to 
upset  him,  or  that  he  had  heard  some  news  that  he  wished  to 
communicate  to  you." 

^*  The  strangest  part  of  the  affair^"  added  Bella,  *'  is  that  he 
appeared  as  pleasant  and  easy  as  usual,  quite  like  himself,  in  fact, 
when  he  first  arrived.  He  saw  Mrs.  Linden  and  had  a  chat  with 
her,  and  then  he  went  upstairs  and  remained  about  an  hour  with 
Mr.  Linden.  When  he  came  down  and  joined  us  in  the  drawing- 
room  be  was  as  pale  as  death,  but  his  eye  was  bright  with  excite- 
ment. 

*'  Something  must  have  occurred  between  him  and  Mr.  Linden, 
•v^that  is  obvious,''  Beresford  remarked.  *'  Though  how  that  bears 
i^Km  the  fact  of  his  being  so  desirous  to  see  me  I  fail  to  per- 


cave." 


"  He  was  so,  however,"  Emily  replied.  **  I  know  Dr.  Lee's 
manner  quite  well,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  gaiety  witli  which 
he  talked  to  Mrs.  linden  and  us  girls  wa8  an  assumption  ou  hi9 
part  to  dis^^uiie-"*-**'' 
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'*  And  do  yon  remember,  dear/*  'interposed  Bella,  eagerly, 
'*  how  he  asked  about  Sir  Jasper  Estoourt— how  he  questioned  us 
all  as  to  his  appearance  ?'* 

^'Yes,  dearf*  exclaimed  Bella^  breathlessly;  fbr^  to  tell  the 
truth,  both  the  young  ladies  were  devoured  by  curiosity,  and  had 
been  discussing  all  these  matters  between  themselves  long  before 
Mr.  Beresford  had  returned — *'  Tes,  dear ;  and  what  strudk  me  so 
much  was  the  manner  of  Sir  Jasper  himself  when  Maud  men- 
tioned that  Dr.  Lee  was  upstairs." 

"  But  I  thought  Dr.  Lee  was  in  the  drawing-room  with  you/* 
objected  the  young  man^  whose  mind  was  becoming  confused  and 
perplexed. 

'*  So  he  was,"  cried  both  the  young  ladies  in  the  same  breath, 
**  but  that  was  before  Dr.  Lee  came  downstairs,  you  know.** 

^*  Sir  Jasper  had  arrived  early  in  the  aftcomoon,*'  Emily  ex. 
plained^  *'  and  the  baronet  was  ^ing  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  the  ladies,  and  especially  to  Maud^  when  Dr.  Lee  arrive. 
The  doctor  had  spent  his  half-hour  with  Mr.  Linden,  as  already 
stated^  and  had  then  gone  upstairs.  Mr.  Linden  then  entering 
the  drawing-room,  bad  stated  that  Dr.  Lee  was  in  the  house. 
*'I8  that  Dr.  Lee  of  Welbeck  Street!"  Sir  Jasper  had  asked, 
seemingly  interested.  When  informed  that  he  was  the  same,  the 
liaionet  was  utterly  discomfited.  He  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  doctor,  he  said,  but  knew  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lee  by  reputation^ 
of  oourse.  Then  he  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  walked  to  the 
window  and  back  again ;  fidgetted  with  his  watch ;  and  presently 
declared^  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  that  he  had  just  discovered  he 
had  left  his  spectacles  at  home. 

'*  Do  you  wear  spectacles,  Sir  Jasper  1"  Maud  Linden  had  asked. 
Wear  spectacles  1  The  poor  baronet  declared  that  his  sight  was 
■o  bad,  that  without  his  spectacles  he  could  scarcely  see  across 
tke  room,  which  statement  surprised  them  all^  for  no  one  had 
rmnarked  the  defective  sight  of  Sir  Jasper  in  the  least.  That 
gentleman  was^  however,  so  distressed  by  tiie  loss  of  his  glasseSf 
that  he  declared  he  must  be  off  then  and  there  to  the  nearest 
town  or  optician's  shop  to  buy  a  pair.  He  was  so  grieved  to  quit 
his  friends,  even  for  the  briefest  time ;  but  if  he  remained  without 
his  spectacles  in  his  pockets^  he  would  be  so  nervous  and  fidgetty  * 
that  be  would  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep  that  night.  So  he  hastily 
left  the  room,  with  many  apologies,  and  getting  his  hat  from  the 
hidl,  had  then  gone  to  the  inn  in  the  village  where  his  horse  was 
HaUed,  had  oidered  the  animal  to  be  saddled,  and  afterwards 
lede  all  the  way  to  Rochester  to  buy  a  pair  of  the  largest  and 
ugliest  green  spectacles  that  she  (Emily)  had  ever  seen. 
''  Bow  long  has  he  been  back?"  Arthur  Beresford  aaked* 
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'*  Witliin  the  last  half-hour.    Dr.  Lee  had  not  long  departed.'* 

"  Then,  Sir  Jasper  did  not  see  the  doctor,  after  all  V* 

'*No,*'  answered  Bella,  *' because  the  doctor  could  not  stop, 
or  he  would  have  lost  his  train.  She  went  on  to  explain  that 
when  Dr.  Lee  had  entered  the  drawing-room,  after  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Linden  upstairs,  he  was  astonished  to  find  the  baronet 
bad  gone.  He  asked  when  he  would  return ;  where  he  had  gone ; 
and  what  be  was  like  1  He  expressed  a  great  wish  to  see  the  fiiture 
husband  of  his  niece,  Maud,  and  was  especially  mortified  that  be 
oould  not  wait  till  Sir  Jasper  returned.  He  inquired^  in  a  care- 
less sort  of  way,  if  Sir  Jasper  bad  been  informed  that  he.  Dr.  Lee, 
was  in  the  house ;  and  when  the  conversation  with  the  baronet 
was  related  to  bim — how  Sir  Jasper  had  declared  that,  of  course, 
be  knew  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lee  by  reputation,  but  that  he  did 
not  know  him  personally  in  the  least— the  doctor  seemed  amused^ 
and  laughed  aloud ;  and  when  he  was  informed  about  Sir  Jasper's 
ipectades,  and  the  sudden  way  in  which  he  had  quitted  the  house, 
the  doctor  laughed  louder  than  before. 

*'  Tet  it  was  all  pretended  gaiety ;  of  that  I  am  quite  sure/* 
Emily  Baxter  declared. 

**  I  believe  that  Sir  Jasper  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  house,  so 
that  he  and  Dr.  Lee  should  not  meet,"  said  Bella. 

*'  So  do  I,  in  fjEkCty"  her  sister  added  in  a  tone  of  awe. 

''Tet  why  should  it  be  so?"  suggested  Arthur,  who  was, 
nevertheless,  inclined  to  take  this  view  himself.  **  It  would  seem 
that  not  only  did  Dr.  Lee  suddenly  inspire  some  mysterious  alarm 
into  the  heart  of  Sir  Jasper,  but  Dr.  Lee  with  equal  suddenness  has 
become  the  other's  enemy.  Now,  to  my  certain  knowledge.  Sir 
Jasper's  name  has  firequently  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Lee»-I  have 
spoken  to  the  Doctor  about  him  myself,  yet  I  have  never  observed 
anything  strange  in  his  demeanour  when  we  have  so  conversed. 
Of  course,  Dr.  Lee  has  always  expressed  himself  anxious  as  to  tbe 
wel&re  of  his  niece,  and  that  her  marriage  with  a  man  so  mucb 
older  than  herself  may  prove  not  only  a  prosperous^  but  a  happy 
ona  But  in  no  way  has  he  stated  to  me,  though,  perhaps,  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  should  do  so,  that  he  has  any  personal  objection  to 
Sir  Jasper  Estoourt  or  the  projected  match. 

^  Well,  however  that  may  be^"  said  Bella,  scornfully  elevating 
her  pretty  little  nose,  *'I  cannot  imagine  tiiat  Sir  Jasper  has 
added  to  his  fascinations  by  his  reappearance  in  those  ridiculous 
gieen  spectacles.  He  wouldn't  have  increased  his  chances  of  gain- 
ing my  heart  if  I  were  Maud,  I  know.  Fancy  a  man  maHtig  a 
dedaration  of  love  to  you  in  green  spectacles,  and  to  have  the 
CQDseiousness  that  while  he  is  calling  you  an  angel  of  light,  yoq 
Viiift  i^^pear  in  his  optios  the  ooloqr  of  i^  tree|" 
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^'  Tou  absurd  creature  I"  cried  her  sister,  laughing.  ''  You  know 
Sir  Jasper  took  off  his  glasses,  almost  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
the  room,  and  that  he  has  not  put  them  on  again  since. 

''  I  should  not  imagine  Sir  Jasper  Eastoourt  would  so  far  out. 
rage  propriety,  or  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  endanger  his  prospectSi  by 
making  himself  so  ridiculous.  Miss  Bella,  as  you  suggest^**  Mr. 
Beresford  haughtily  observed. 

''  A  lover  in  green  spectacles !  Why,  Emily,  you  must  confess 
he  would  look  like  a  railway  signal-post,  when  die  lantern  gives 
warning  of  caution,  you  know." 

''  Perhaps  an  excellent  warning  for  Miss  Linden  to  accept/* 
returned  Arthur  Beresfoid  with  a  smile.  *'  But  let  us  not  scandalise 
Sir  Jasper  any  more;  the  poor  gentleman  cannot  help  being  blind 
—he  is  in  love  with  his  fiande  naturally,  and  love  is  always  blind/* 

*'  And  if  I  were  a  certain  young  man,  said  the  manoeuvering 
Bella  with  a  significant  glance,  I  would  not  be  vanquished  by  a 
blind  man ;  and  if  Sir  Jasper  should  be  a  littlejealous,  you  know, 
why,  is  not  jealousy  a  monster  that  is  notoriously  green-eyed  ?  *' 

Having  thus,  for  the  time,  abandoned  the  mystery  which  they 
oould  not  elucidate,  they  repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  where  our 
hero  was  formally  introduced  to  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  forming  his  own  estimate  of  that  gentleman's 
personal  appearance. 

Sir  Jasper  had  divested  himself  of  his  green  spectacles  just  then, 
and  possibly  Beresford  was  chagrined  to  find  that  the  baronet  was 
still  what  would  be  generally  considered  a  handsome  man.  Bather 
tan,  rather  stout,  a  dark,  swarthy  complexion,  eyes  that  were 
almost  black,  and  still  twinkled  brightly  when  the  somewhat  heavy 
eyelids  did  not  droop  over  them  from  beneath  the  bushy  brows. 
His  head  was  somewhat  receding,  but  lofty  at  the  centre  and  the 
back.  He  was  becoming  bald,  it  is  true,  but  this,  in  his  case, 
appeared  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  his  looks ;  and  though  his  hair 
and  flowing  beard  were  sprinkled  vrith  grey,  he  could  not  k«¥« 
been  much  more  than  five-and-forty  years  of  age. 

His  voice  was  deep  and  rich,  his  conversation  easy  and  agreeable. 
Arthur  had  not  been  long  in  his  society  ere  he  was  constrained  to 
admit  to  himself  this  fact.  Sir  Jasper  had  been  to  many  lands ; 
had  seen  life  in  all  its  forms,— did  not  scruple  to  deny  that  he  had 
been  somewhat  gay  in  his  youth,  but  hintet}  that  he  had  in  later 
years,  settled  to  a  discreet  and  quiet  country  life ;  books,  and  the 
delights  of  rural  scenery,  were  now  his  chief  pleasures.  His  widowed 
mother  was  getting  old,  and  he,  like  a  dutiful  son,  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  cheering  his  parent's  declining  years. 

Sir  Jasper  was  pleasant  and  chatty  to  everybody,  and  especially 
lespectfol  luid  devoted  to  Maud ;  but  not  to  Maud  did  he  direct  his 
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oonvenation  mostly.  It  was  to  Mrs.  Linden  that  the  baronet  chiefly 
told  his  anecdotes  of  travel  and  adventure ;  listening  to  her  re^ 
marks  with  the  utmost  deference^  and  seeming  anxious  above  all 
things  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  her.  It  was  to  Mrs.  Linden 
that  he  intimated  his  deep  regret  that  their  families  should  have 
been  as  it  were  estranged,  and  so  little  known  to  each  other  for  so 
many  years. 

*'  I  trust,  madam/'  said  Sir  Jasper,  m  his  low,  deep  voice,  but 
10  that  his  hostess  only  should  hear  the  words—'*  I  trust,  madam, 
that  all  this  wiU  have  ended  now,  and  that  soon  the  two  families 
will  be  bound  to  each  other  by  a  nearer  and  a  dearer  tie." 

''I  trust,  Sir  Jasper,  that  it  may/'  Mrs.  Linden,  who  was 
altogether  well.impressed  by  her  future  son-in-law,  replied. 

Sir  Jasper  was  sympatiietic  as  to  the  ill-health  with  which 
Mr.  Linden  was  afflictea.  He  was  so  sorry  that  gentleman  was 
too  indisposed  to  join  the  company  that  night.  The  professional 
fame  of  his  good  uncle,  for  so  he  trusted  he  might  be  permitted  to 
call  him,  had  not  been  unknown  to  him  ;  and  deeply  anxious  was 
he  that  he  and  Mr.  Linden  should  learn  to  know  each  other  welL 
To-morrow,  perhaps,  Sir  Jasper  would  be  permitted  to  see  his 
unde;  to-night  how  charmed  was  he  with  his  lovely  modest 
cousin,  and  the  much-prized  sympathy  displayed  by  his  dear 
aunt. 

With  the  young  ladies  Sir  Jasper,  possibly,  did  not  find  con* 
versation  so  easy.  Miss  Bella  Baxter  was  his  enemy,  and  vefj 
likely  he  had  a  shrewd  perception  of  the  fact.  He  talked  to  her  in 
such  a  soft,  sweet  tone  ;  his  face  wore  the  kindest  of  most 
fatherly  smiles.  But  Bella's  heart  was  obdurate,  and  she 
answered  Sir  Jasper's  little  compliments  with  the  curtest  of 
monosyllables,  or  with  remarks  that  were  as  sharp  and  caustic  as 
she  daxe  venture  to  utte/. 

Sir  Jasper  never  seemed  to  perceive  the  shafts  that  were  aimed 
at  him,  but  met  all  the  sarcastic  litUe  lady's  observations  with  the 
sweetest  of  sweet  smiles. 

With  Emily  Baxter  the  middle-aged  baronet  was  more 
successful.*  Emily  had  been  up  the  Rhine;  had,  at  least, 
partially  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  and  could,  therefore,  converse 
with  Sir  Jasper  about  the  Drachenfels,  the  Grand  Mulets,  and  the 
Matterhome. 

To  Maud  Linden,  his  intended  bride.  Sir  Jasper  addressed  his 
conversation,  perhaps,  the  least.  When  he  did  venture  upon  an 
occasional  observation  to  her,  it  was  in  his  softest  and  richest 
tones.  To  her  he  did  not  employ  the  fatherly  familiarity  with 
which  he  patronised  Bella,  nor  the  bland  courtesy  and  smiling 
demeanour  with  which  he  chatted  to  Emily  about  travel,  the 
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drama,  and  tiie  newast  book.  He  seemed  to  regard  Maud  with 
leapeotfdl  admirati(Hi<*^with  the  yeneratioii  almost  tiiat  might  be 
riiown  to  a  Madonna  by  an  adoring  monk.  The  light  oonversatioii 
which  passed  in  society  was  not  for  such  an  ethereal  being  as 
Maud.  Sometimes  in  his  talk  to  others  he  would  turn  to  her  in 
appeal,  as  if  a  word  from  her  could  settle,  so  fiEtr  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, any  disputed  point ;  and  to  her  slightest  remark  he  woiUd 
listen  with  grave  courtesy  and  attention  the  most  profound. 

Arthur  Beresford  and  Sir  Jasper  plainly  did  not  core,  howe¥«f , 
for  each  other  much.  They  were  exquisitely  courteous  and  blaad 
to  each  other,  no  doubt ;  but  their  fingid  politeness  scarcely  vvilad 
their  mutual  distrust,  not  to  say  dislike.  While  Sir  Jasper  was 
fascinating  mamma,  Arthur  was  laughing  and  whispering  to  the 
girls,  and  several  times  the  young  man  detected  the  bright  little 
eyes  of  the  baronet  furtively  watching  him  and  them.  Possibly 
Sir  Jasper  may  have  already  observed  that  Maud's  face  became 
more  animated,  that  her  eyes  shone  with  a  softer  lights  and  her 
lips  parted  in  a  readier  smile,  when  Beresford  was  speiJdng  to  her 
than  when  she  mutely  listened  to  his  own  rmiarks.  Possibly, 
also,  Arthur  Beresford  may  have  surmised  such  suspicions  paseony 
through  his  rival's  brain,  and  may  have  consequently  excited  him- 
self to  provoke  his  jealousy  the  more. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  evening  glided  away.  The 
light  conversation ;  the  bcuronet's  amusing  talk,  replete  with  shrewd 
and  keen  observation  of  men,  women,  and  the  world ;  Bella's  wit 
and  sarcastic  repartees, — ^were  over ;  Maud's  tender  songs  w^re  sux^ ; 
Arthur  as  oft^  as  Sir  Jasper  attending  the  young  lady  at  the 
piano,  and  watching  the  music  as  she  turned  the  leaves.  Sir 
Jaspw  sang  also,  and  rendered  a  serenade  with  taste  and  patiios  ia 
a  rich  baritone.  He  read  music  at  sight,  and,  strangely  enough^ 
did  not  have  to  call  his  green  spectacles  to  hi^  aid. 

''Sir  Jasper,"  said  Bella,  who  was  accompanying  on  the  piano 
die  baronet's  song,  ''your  eyesight  cannot  be  so  defective  as 
you  pretend,  if  you  are  able  to  read  without  your  glasses  such 
small  print." 

Sir  Jasper  Estoourt  closed  his  eyes  and  smifed.  He  patted  the 
young  lady  on  the  back  in  a  fatherly  way.     "^ 

'*  Tou  Uttle  puss  ! "  he  said ;  * '  I  never  pretended  to  be  blind.  I 
do  not  require  spectacles  to  read  that ;  but  when  you  get  my  age, 
my  dear,  those  pretty,  bright  eyes  of  yours  vrill  not  be  quite  so 
ibdUfp  as  they  are  now." 

^  If  they  can  read  print  at  the  distance  of  a  yard^  I  shall 
not  care,''  Bella  replied.     And  then  Sir  Jasper  finished  his  song. 

At  last,  however,  Arthur  Beresford  found  himself  alone  in  his 
chsmlier  for  the  night.  As  he  lay  awake,  far  into  the  hours  of 
Mningi  many  anxious  thoughts  pressed  upon  hia  mind. 
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EEad  he  been  acting  strictly  according  to  his  duty  in  allowing 
himself  the  last  few  days  to  dnft  so  completely  into  the  charmed 
circle  of  Maud  Linden's  society  ?  Ought  he  not  to  have  avoided 
rather  than  courted  these  deep  but  fleeting  pleasures,  for  the  poor 
girl's  sake  as  well  as  fDr  his  own  \ 

Again,  as  to  the  mystery  which  already  had  began  to  cast  its  veil 
over  the  life  of  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt.  What  could  there  be 
between  him  and  Dr.  Lee  ?  And  those  monstrous  green  spectacles  \ 
Was  he  really  so  weak-sighted  as  he  had  said,  or  were  these  spec- 
tacles but  a  sham — ^a  help  to  disguise  him,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
oonoeal  his  face! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TKB  FIB8T  CLUE  TO  THE  MTSTSBT. 

In  order  that  the  strange  demeanour  of  Dr.  Lee  may  be 
explained,  and  the  reader  kept  au  eourant  with  the  progress  of  the 
story,  we  must  now  return  to  London,  and  note  die  proceedings 
of  tiie  Doctor  upon  his  arrival  in  town. 

That  evening,  after  quitting  the  Lindens  by  the  last  train 
from  Hamley  to  London,  the  Doctor,  upon  his  arrival  at  London 
Bridge,  took  a  cab  to  Brixton,  with  the  object  of  seeing  his  friend 
and  adviser,  Mr.  Baxter.  That  gentleman  was,  however,  absent 
from  home,  having  gone  to  see  a  client  in  the  country,  and  was 
not  expected  back  again  tiU  midnight.  So  Dr.  Lee  re-entered  his 
cab  and  returned  to  town. 

The  Doctor  passed  as  sleepless  and  anxious  a  night  as  did 
Arthur  Beresford.  Mrs.  Lee  did  not  fail  to  notice  her  husband's 
restlessness^  and  sought  by  a  hundred  inquiries  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  The  Doctor,  however,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  gratify  her 
curiosity ;  and  endeavoured,  by  evasive  replies  at  first,  and  at  last 
by  angry  remonstrances  at  her  persistence,  to  baffle  his  spouse's 
inquisitiveness.  So  the  lady  sighed,  declared  her  husband  was  a 
brute ;  and  the  Doctor  growled  his  opinion  that  his  wife  was  a 
fix>l— a  trivial  mystery  between  husband  and  wife,  ending  in  this 
case,  as  is  frequent  in  matrimonial  life,  in  a  matrimonial  broil. 

In  the  morning  the  Doctor  took  his  breakfast  by  himself 
having  received  a  frigid  message  from  Mrs.  Lee  that  she  was 
afflicted  with  a  head«ache,  and  would  not  join^him  in  his  matitutinal 
meal.  The  coffee  was  cold,  the  bacon  imperfectly  cooked,  the 
servant  sternly  polite,  and  the  Doctor  himself  grew  angry  and  out 
of  sorts.  So  he  pushed !  and  p'shed !  and  ultimately,  I  am  afraid| 
he  swore,  and  went  off  to  see  his  patients  an  hour  before  his 
accustomed  time ;  Mrs.  Lee  meantime,  no  doubt,  having  a  shrewd 
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Bospicion  of  what  was  going  on  down-stairs,  enjoyed  a  cup 
of  hot  oofifee,  well-cooked  bacon,  and  the  sympathy  of  her  maid, 
np-4rt4dr8. 

Having  visited  the  most  pressing  of  his  patients,  Dr.  Lee 
ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  called  at 
the  chambers  of  Mr.  Baxter.  That  gentleman  bad  not  arrived 
there  yet,  so  the  chubby-faced  little  gentleman,  Mr.  Baxter's  clerk, 
informed  him. 

^*  The  Principal  had  most  likely  gone  to  the  Company's  Hall  direct 
from  home.  Most  probably,  however,  the  Principal  would  soon 
be  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Lin.  Would  Dr.  Lee  be  good 
enough  to  wait  and  take  a  seat  in  the  Principal's  room  ?  Or  would 
he  communicate  his  business  to  himy  the  confidential  clerk,  who 
would  not  fedl  to  consult  the  Principal  thereon,  as  soon  as  that 
legal  magnate  should  arrive.'' 

*'  Thank  you^  Mr.  Styles ;  I  must  see  Mr.  Baxter  himself/'  Dr. 
Lee  replied.  '*  If  you  think  he  will  not  be  long,  I  will  elect  to 
wait.    Can  you  leave  the  office  for  a  few  minutes^  Mr.  Styles  ?" 

Mr.  Styles,  with  a  lively  rppreciation  of  what  was  coming, 
leadily  answered  that  for  a  short  period  he  would  venture  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  leaving  the  office  to  take  care  of 
itself;  whereupon  Dr.  Lee  invited  the  little  gentleman  to  step  to 
the  tavom  over  the  way,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  glass  of 
wine. 

*' Most  happy.  Dr.  Lee,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Styles,  rubbing 
his  hands  and  smacking  his  lips.  ''  I  will  write  a  notice  for  the 
do(Mr,  sir,  if  you  will  allow  me ;  and  then  I  am  at  yotir  disposal^ 
quite.'' 

Mr.  Styles  then  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  words,  '*  Will 
return  in  five  minutes;  letters  and  parcels  with  housekeeper 
upstairs  ;"  and,  having  fastened  this  notice  to  the  door  by  the  nib 
of  an  old  steel  pen,  acoompanied  the  physician,  as  invited,  to  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  Shades. 

Whilst  the  two  gentlemen  were  enjoying  the  refreshment,  Mr. 
Baxter  arrived  at  his  chambers,  took  down  the  notice,  obtained 
the  door-key  from  the  housekeeper,  and  went  into  the  inner 
nnctum  to  peruse  the  letters  that  were  waiting  for  him  on  his 
desk. 

Here  Dr.  Lee  and  the  little  clerk  on  their  return  found  him ; 
Mr.  Styles's  nose  blushing  perhaps  somewhat  a  rosier  tint  than 
usual,  partly  by  reason  of  the  libation  which  he  had  just  con- 
secrated to  Bacchus,  and  partly  perhaps  that  the  principal  should 
have  arrived  at  chambers  and  found  him  out. 

''  Hah !  good  morning,  Lee !  how  d'ye  do  ?  Walk  in  and  take  a 
seat    I  shall  be  at  leisure  in  a  moment ;  you'll  excuse  my  looking 
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through  these  letters  first.     Where  have  you  been,  Styles  ?   Have 
you  ff3i  that  draft  of  Simpson's  copied/' 

Mr.  Styles  flushed  and  answered  that  he  had. 

''  And  I  suppose  you  have  now  been  taking  it  to  Water- 
low's  V 

Mr.  Styles  blushed  redder,  and  replied  that  it  went  to  Water, 
bw's  last  nighty  and  that  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  the  office  with 
Dr.  Lee. 

'*  All  right.  Styles !''  said  his  principal,  with  a  smile.  ''Just 
find  me  the  copy  of  Badger's  affidavit,  please — the  last  one  w^ 
filed,  you  know.  Thank  you  ;  if  any  one  comes,  I'm  engaged  with 
Dr.  Lee." 

The  lawyer  tore  open  letter  after  letter^  glancing  rapidly  at 
the  contents,  making  a  memorandum  on  the  fly-leaf  of  some  of 
them,  and  then  passing  them  to  consider  the  next. 

"Anything  of  importance,  Lee?  Notliiog  wrong,-  I  hope?'* 
said  Mr.  Baxter,  tearing  open  another  envelope  as  he  spoke. 
"  Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting." 

''  Ohj  don't  hurry,  my  dear  fellow^  finish  your  letters,  by  all 
means." 

Dr.  Lee  amused  himself  by  walking  round  the  room,  and 
perusing  the  documents  and  notices  upen  the  walls,  and  the 
japanned  boxes,  inscribed  with  clients'  names^  that  were  plaoed  on 
shelves  around. 

'^  Mr.  Styles  tells  me  that  he  has  been  making  an  expedition  to 
the  East-ehd,  to  try  to  discover  something  about  that  woman  in 
young  Beresford's  aflair." 

"  Yes ;  he  did  so.  But  it  came  to  nothing,  I  am  sonj  t^ 
say." 

"So  he  says,"  returned  Dr.  Lee,  seating  himself,  and  trying  te 
become  interested  in  the  Times. 

Soon,  however,  Mr.  Baxter  had  disposed  of  all  his  lettersi  and, 
pushing  away  his  chair  from  the  desk,  declared  that  he  was  bow  al 
his  firiend's  command. 

''Yes,  I'm  sorry  that  was  a  disappointment.  I  suppoM 
Styles  has  told  yo\i  sdl  about  it  \  That  man— Windlass^  isn't  his 
name? — seemed  willing  enough  to  say  all  he  knew  about  the 
matter,  but " 

'*The  woman  had  gone  away  years  ago;  and  he  doeanH 
appear  to  know  her  name." 

'*  He  does  not  know  her  present  name;  and  tiiat  is  a  g^veat 
pity,  you  see.  But  I  have  put  an  advertisement  into  the  papers 
two  or  three  times^  inquiring  after  the  woman  by  her  maideii 
name — Susan  something — ^which  he  mentioned  to  Styles.  Till  we 
get  at  her  I  don't  perceive  that  we  have  any  clue  to  the  mystery 
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tiiat  we  can  follow  ap— *nothing  that  we  can  catdi  hold  of,  in 
feet" 

*<  1  beUeve,  Baxter,  that  /  have  got  a  due/'  Dr.  Lee,  obsenredj 
quietly. 

*'The  deuce  you  have  1'*  ejaculated  his  friend.  ''  What  clue  is 
that  ?•• 

'*  Well,  I  don't  know  that  you^  as  a  lawyer,  will  think  much 
of  it.  Perhaps  youll  laugh  at  me  for  thinking  it  worth  mention- 
ing to  you." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  the  lawyer,  with  polite 

deprecation  j  '*  not  at  all.     Nothing  is  too  insignificant  in  such  a 

matter  as  this.    By  the  turning  of  a  straw  cannot  we  tell  the 

direction  of  the  tide  1     How  would  any  crime  be  ever  detected, 

or  how  any  case  established  in  law,  except  by  carefully  noting« 

then  adjusting,  several  apparently  trivial  and  incongruoui 

''  Just  so ;  and  it  is  because  I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  an  in- 
i^^ent  that  may  appear  absurd,  but  to  which  I  cannot  help  attaching 
iportancCj  that  I  have  come  to  relate  the  circmnstances  to  you* 
fore,  however,  I  do  so,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  that  you  know 
^=^noaming  the  character  and  antecedents  of  the  man  who  is  about 
become  the  husband  of  my  dear  niece." 
''  Of  Sir  Jasper  Estoourt  1 '  * 
'•OfhiuL" 

''What  little  I  know  of  that  gentleman  and  his  family  is 
told,'^  Mr.  Baxter  replied.  ''  But,  in  pcnnt  of  fact,  of  that 
^^ranch  of  the  £unily  I  do  not  know  much.  I  was  formerly  the 
^^gal  adviser  of  Miss  Jane  Woodford—" 

'*  She  was  the  elder  sister  of  Mrs.  Linden,  I  believe  t" 
'*  The  elder  sister  of  three,  of  whom  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt's 
^^lother— the  Lady  Estoourt,  in  fact— was  the  second,  and  Mrs. 
^linden  the  youogest.  It  was  she  from  whom  Maud's  fortune^  or 
^Sir  Jasper's  fortune,  as  the  case  may  prove,  is  derived.  7oa 
^^fobably  know  the  nature  of  the  will/' 

''  As  I  understand  its  conditions,''  said  Dr.  Lee,  "  they  stand 
^xmgbly  as  follows.  The  bulk  of  the  property,  about  forty  thousand 
tioundsy  is  settled  on  Maud  Linden,  on  condition  that  she  marries 
^ir  Jasper  Estoourt." 

^  Jboept  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  will  then  be  at 
tlie  husband's  disposal  out  of  the  bequest." 

*'  Should  she  refuse  this  marriage  the  poor  girl  will  get  nothing 
•tslL" 

''Only  one  shilling  piece^"  Mr.  Baxter  interposed.  ''  And, 
^  this  case.  Sir  Jasper's  legacy  would  be  reduced  to  five  thousand 
poQads.    It  is  a  curious  will,  but  the  obvious  intention  of  ihe 
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testatrix  was  that  the  marria^'e  should  be  accomplished  ;  and  M 
whilst  in  some  way  providing  for  the  scapegrace  baronet  in  caa 
Maud  should  refuse  the  match,  the  plain  interest  of  both  partic 
is  most  clearly  that  they  should  become  man  and  wife/' 

'•That  is  what  I  have  understood  to  be  the  case,"  said  Di 

"  Well,  then,  in  regard  to  the  second  sister.  Lady  Estcourta 
Mr.  Baxter  resumed,  "  I  ^know  but  little  indeed.  I  gather  th= 
she  did  not  bear  a  very  good  reputation  in  her  youth ;  she 
Mrs.  Linden  have  not  been  intimate,  as  you  are  aware,  for 
years.'* 

''  I  am  aware  that  Mrs.  Linden  has  always  spoken  of  la 
sister,  Lady  Estcourt,  in  rather  equivocal  terms — or,  rather,  tti 
■he  has  avoided  speaking  of  her,  as  far  as  possible,  in  any  tera 
at  all." 

**  Yes,  I  fancy  she  was  a  gay,  bad  woman,  who  married  la 
late  baronet  for  his  title  and  wealth.  She  was  on  the  Contin9 
a  good  deal,  and  used  to  gamble,  at  Hamburg  and  such  places  ^ 
have  heard  when  she  was  quite  a  girl ;  and,  I  believe,  led  her  pc: 
old  fool  of  a  husband,  who  married  her  for  her  beauty,  a  feiurJ 
life.  Three  children  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage — all  acNC 
the  first  died  in  his  childhood  ;  the  second  succeeded  to  the  tLi 
upon  his  father's  death,  but  died  unmarried  while  still  a  yoiL: 
man ;  and  then  the  title  and  estates  descended  to  the  prtse 
baronet,  Sir  Jasper,  of  whom  we  speak." 

**  It  is  his  history  that  I  wish  to  know." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Lee,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  learn  it  d 
you  at  some  future  time ;  but  at  present  I  can  only  tell  you  tls. 
Sir  Jasper,  from  his  youth,  has  been  a  rake,  a  spendthrift,  and^ 
fear,  a  scamp!" 

*' A  nice  fellow  for  my  niece's  husband,  upon  my  word  !" 

''  He  was  rusticated  from  the  University  on  account  of  the  wiT 
ness  of  his  proceedings  there.  He  led  a  life  of  reckless  ext^ 
▼aganoe  and  debauchery  in  town,  gained  such  an  ill  reputation, 
his  own  county  that  he  could  not  reside  comfortably  on  his 
—his  mother,  indeed,  had  never  been  able  to  get  a  footing 
any  of  the  county  families  of  repute ;  and  of  late  years,  I  h^ 
understood,  that  he,  if  not  Lady  Estcourt  also,  has  been  mca 
of  his  time  in  Paris,  and  amidst  the  gayest  and  worst  phases 
London  life/' 

*'Yery  pretty,  indeed!"  ejaculated  the  physician,  smilS 
with  indignation  at  what  he  heard. 

"  Nay,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  the  other,  deprecatingly,  "    ' 

may  at  least  hope  that  both  the  baronet  and  hi^  amiable  molB^ 

are  now  reformed.    For  many  years  past  Lady  Estcourt  has  L.^ 
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I  religious,  respectable,  almost  an  ascetic  life.  She  is  quite  the 
eader  of  a  certain  sect^  and  is  much  respected  by  all  who  don't 
enow  her  early  history,  on  account  of  her  piety,  her  charity,  and  her 
^nerous  contibutions  to  missionary  societies,  hospitals,  and  other 
charitable  funds.  In  regard  ta  Sir  Jasper,  he  also,  for  the  last 
bar  years,  has  settled,  apparently,  to  a  quiet  and  decent  country 
life.  But  I  am  doubtful  about  his  conversion  to  respectability, 
18  it  80  suddenly  occurred  immediately  after  the  terms  of  his 
aunt's  will  were  known.  Up  to  Miss  Woodford's  death  he  cer. 
tainly  bore  no  good  name.  I  know,  as  a^fact,  that  he  was,  and 
DOW  is,  deeply  involved  in  debt,  his  estate  mortgaged  to  nearly  its 
foil  worth,  and,  I  daresay,  looks  for  his  marriage  with  Maud  to 
reUeve  him  from  some  of  his  pecuniary  scrapes." 

*'  Tou  mean,  that  his  change  to  a  respectable  life  is  a  mere 
■ham,  in  order  to  impose  on  Maud  and  her  relatives ;  so  that  his 
marriage  with  that  poor  girl  should  not  be  frustrated  on  account 
of  the  ill  (diaracter  his  long  and  mispent  life  has  earned!" 

Mr.  Baxter  shrugged  his  sb  oulders  in  reply. 

''  I  have  disliked  this  marriage,  my  dear  Lee,  from  the  very 
CiBt.  Bat  how  can  one  counsel  against  it.  It  is  a  good  one  in 
m  worldly  point  of  view,  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  we  may  fairly  hope 
tfor  the  best." 

The  two  gentlemen  sat  in  silence  after  this  last  remark-— a 
■ilenoe  which  Dr.  Lee  presently  was  the  first  to  break. 

*'  Now,  Baxter,  you  shall  have  my  story  in  a  few  words,"  he 
«aid.      ''Yesterday  when  I  escorted  your  daughter   Emily  to 
lEUucoley,  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  was  in  the  house.     I  did  not  see  him, 
msaA  at  first  I  did  not  know  he  was  there.     After  a  conversation 
"with  Mrs.' Linden  I  was  going  upstairs  to  see  her  husband.     In 
jMtfsing  the  drawing-room  door  I  heard  voices  inside ;  and  then-~ 
my  Uood  curdles  when  I  recollect  it — I  heard  a  sound  which  took 
me  to  a  time  of  four-and-twenty  years  ago,  to  the  time  when  I 
was  travelling  in  the  railway-carriage  to  Dover  with  a  stranger 
or  my  companion,  who ^but^  Baxter,  you  know  the  horrid  ad- 
ventures of  that  night  ?" 

**  But,  my  dear  Lee,  what  was  the  sound  ?" 

*'  The  voice  and  strange,  unnatural  chuckle  of  that  young  man. 

I  will  swear  they  are  the  same ;  and  then  I  learned  afterwards  that 

Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  was  the  man  from  whom  they  must  have 
oomA." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

ARTIIUK   BERESFORD'S   DREAM. 

Unconscious  of  the  discovery,  or  rather  the  supposed  disooy* 
made  by  Dr.  Lee  as  to  the  identity  of  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  mtT 
the  hero  of   his   mysterious  adventure  at  Dover  so  many 
bef<^e,  Arthur  Beresford  retired  to  his  chamber  for  the  night. 

Pull  of  care  and  foreboding  was  the  young  man's  mind ;  forc»  m^^x 
boding  of  some  dread  and  undefined  evil  that  might  happen  t^  t 
him,  or,  still  worse,  to  the  sweet  girl  whom  he  had  learned  to  lo^c^^  ^i^ 
80  tenderly.  Nor  were  these  the  only  sentiments— vague  ai^r^dzu/ 
whimsical  sentiments,  it  is  true — which  agitated  Arthur  BererfonUIEsf's 
breast.  These  made  him  anxious,  uneasy,  and  restless,  becau 
they  were  of  that  indefinite,  irrational  kind,  that  he  could 
boldly  grasp  and  analyse  them,  and  so  defy  them. 

*^My  nerves  are  shaken,  I  think,"  he  uttered  to  himself^ 
having  closed  and  locked  his  bed-room  door,  he  walked  to 
window,  and  drew  up  the  blind.     ^'  My  nerves  are  shaken,  throu^^^Vi 
listening  to  the  tattle  of  the  girls  about  this  bald-headed  baro: 
and  his  green  spectacles^  or  else  my  supper  has  given  me  i 
gestion,  or  else  I  am  growing  a  most  unmitigated  fool !" 

And  with  a  hoarse  laugh  at  his  own  folly,  he  threw  open  t! 
attice  window,  and  leaned  out,  in  order  that  the  fresh  night 
might  calm  him. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the  sky  was  dotted 
myriads  of  twinkling  stars.     Orion  and  Caseiopoea,  Charles's  Wi 
and  the  faintly  gleaming  pola  star,  Sirius^  that  mysterious  giant  su 
with  its  chameleon^  prism-like  hues — all  these  shone  out  finom 
dark  canopy  against  which  broke  the  darker  outline  of  distant 

Beresford  could   not  at   any  time  contemplate  those  eter: 
lamps  and  that  profound,  unfathomable  expanse  without  thed 
awe.       To-night,  as  he  looked    upwards,    a   superstitious 
seemed  to  pass  athwart  his  frame,  chilling  the  very  marrow  of 
bones. 

But  beyond  his  foreboding  of  evil,  his  superstitious  dread 
dread  which  he  could  not  define  but  was  unable  to  suppress 
was  a  grave  reproach  that  almost  amounted  to  remorse  I 

Had  he  been  acting  strickly  as  an  honourable  man  in 
mitting  himself  to  enter  the  sanctity  of  that  house,  knowing, 
he  did,  alas !  too  well,  how  deeply  had  sunk  into  his  heart  tT 
image  of  sweet  Maud  Linden,  and  suspecting  that  she,  poor  gi=: 
was  not  indifferent  to  him.     Oh,  how  his  heart  bounded  and  exal 
at  that  thought !     Should  he  not,  as  an  honest  man,  have 
lately  resisted  the  temptation  of  visiting  the  home  where 
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had  dweh  in  msocenoe  and  peace.  Knowing  the  relations  that 
fate  had  decreed  should  stand  between  Maud  and  her  unknown 
coosiuy  that  all  the  great  advances  which  the  world  so  much  re* 
garde— wealth  and  rank  against  poverty  and  an  humble  sphere 
^Hlepended  for  her  upon  her  marriage  with  him,  what  right 
bad  he,  Arthur  Beresford,  to  do  aught  that  might  firustrate  the 
scheme! 

He  had  promised  that  he  would  be  guarded  in  his  conduct 
towards  Maud ;  that  he  would  say  or  do  nothing  that  should  betray 
to  her  the  passion  which  had  now  usurped  the  mastery  of  him  ; 
that  he  would  watch  himself  carefully  lest,  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
oeiBy  he  should  reveal  his  great  love,  and  so  lead  the  poor  girl  into 
a  dangerous  sympathy  and  compassion.  How  bad  he  fulfilled 
that  pledge  ?  So  far  as  spoken  language  was  concerned,  he  knew 
be  had  not  been  false  ;  but  had  not  his  eyes  uttered  a  language 
more  eloquent  than  articulate  sounds?  Had  not  his  watchful 
gUnces^  following  the  girl  in  her  every  movement,  declared 
plainly  to  her  woman's  heart  the  sentiments  of  his  own  \ 

And  now,  again^  came  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Sir  Jasper 

^stoourt  to  add  their  stings.     Who   was  the  baronet?     What 

mystery  enshrouded  him  ?    Why  should  he  be  in  terror  lest  he 

should  encounter  Dr.  Lee  ?  An  elderly,  bald-headed,  half-reformed 

fake,  leading,  perhaps,  a  decent  life  now  only  because  he  was  sated 

with  the  pleasures  of  a  vicious  one — was  he  a  fit  husband  for  Maud? 

CScmld  he  possibly  make  her  happy  ?     And,  beside  these  admitted 

disadvantages,  what  was  the  nameless  one  that  this  mystery  in  his 

l^ebaviour  implied  ? 

Bitterly — bitterly,  did  Arthur  Beresford  curse  his  hard  fate, 
want  of  fortune  and  position  in  life,  that  prevented  him  from 
^^oldly  offering  his  hand  and  heart  to  Maud,  and  begging  her  to 
accept  the  honest  love  of  a  man  who  would  make  her  happy^ 
^^ther  than  sacrifice  herself  to  a  marriage  of  convenance  with  an 
^^Ui  roue  she  did  not  know  and  could  scarcely  like. 

Just  then  a  thick,  dark  cloud,  which  had  obscured  the  face  of 
^^^  bright,  full  moon,  became  silvery  at  its  edges  and  drifted  away. 
-'^lien  tihe  orb  of  night,  free  from  the  fleecy  cloudlets,  flooded  the 
^p^ne  with  celestial  light,  which  shimmered  through  the  trees  and 
^^%  up  the  long  garden  and  shrubbery  beneath. 

There  was  a  iong,  winding  gravel  path,  which  cut  its  deviating 

'^y  through  the  lawn  to  the  garden's  distant  verge.     As  Arthur 

5^H>ked  down  this  undulating  pathway,  the  red  gravel  of  which 

shown  up  by  the  contrast  with  the  dark   green   lawn,    it 

for  a  moment  to  his  excited  fancy  like  a  huge  red  serpent 

\i  stretched  its  body  across  the  grounds.     And,  as  this  queer 

jirnontod  itselfi   the  moon  became  enveloped  in  another 
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flitting  ckmd,  the  passiiig  shadow  of  which  gave  motion  to  the 
scene,  and  iht  $erpent  s$emed  to  wriggle  its  body  upon  tie  gnus! 

With  something  very  like  an  imprecation  at  the  folly  of  the 
tbonghts  into  which  his  imagination  was  leading  him,  Beresfoid 
hastily  closed  the  window  and  went  to  bed. 

A  long  time  elapsed,  however,  ere  sleep  visited  his  pillow  that 
night.  He  heard  the  clocks  strike  midnight  and  the  first  and 
second  hours  of  morning,  yet  he  had  never  even  dozed.  The  evils 
which  beset  him,  and  the  foreboding  oi  worse  evils  yet  to  00010, 
seemed  to  grow  darker  and  more  terrible  as  he  tossed  npon  his 
pillow,  wishing  that  sleep  would  come  and  bring  its  refreshing 
calm. 

Between  the  hours  of  two  and  three  he  fell  asleep,  and  then  he 
dreamed  a  dream.  He  dreamt  that  he  was  rambling  by  the  sea- 
side, and  that  Maud  Linden  was  resting  on  his  arm,  with  her 
sweet,  soft  face  upturned  towards  his.  Suddenly  the  sky  became 
overcast  and  overspread  the  ocean,  as  it  were,  with  a  black  pall, 
out  of  which  two  bright  stars  gleamed  luridly.  While  be  watched 
these  unnatural-looking  planets,  he  fEmcied  Maud,  who  was  watch- 
ing them  also,  became  alarmed.  He  felt  her  hand  tremble  upon 
his  arm.  He  thought  she  whispered,  *'  Do  you  know  what  those 
stars  are  ?*'  A  strange  sinking  of  the  hear  seized  upon  him  as  he 
answered,  '<  No. "  "  They  are  the  lighti  of  the  Goodwin  Sonde  f' 
cried  Maud,  in  distress.  And  then  she  called  upon  hir^^  in  a 
heartrending  scream,  to  save  her,  or  that  she  would  be  lost. 

It  seemed  to  him,  at  this  moment,  that  he  was  conscious  of 
some  horrid  presence  behind  him,  and,  turning  to  see  the  cause^  he 
perceived,  standing  with  folded  arms,  a  man  whom  he  recognised 
as  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  who  stared  at  him  with  a  horrid  grin,  and 
glided  with  noiseless  steps  between  him  and  Maud,  whom  he  seized 
and  bore  away,  while  Arthur  himself  remained  helpless  and  rooted 
to  the  spot. 

Again  he  thought  it  was  evening,  and  that  he  and  Maud 
Linden  were  in  the  shrubbery  at  the  back  of  the  house.  The  full 
moon  was  shining  high  in  the  sky ;  and  suddenly  whilst  he  was 
whispering  to  the  girl,  and  vowing  that  he  loved  her  better  than 
life  and  all  the  world  possessed,  she  put  her  finger  to  her  lips,  and 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  hear  some  one  from  tibe  house  call  upon 
her  by  name. 

He  had  heard  no  one  call. 

'*  I  did,"  said  Maud,  her  feice  turning  pale  and  her  form 
trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf.  ''  I  heard  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  call 
me,  and  I  must— —Oh,  Arthur  I  I  feel  I  cannot  help  myself,  and 
I  mmt  go  to  him !  Oh,  Arthur,  I  know  I  shall  never  see  you 
•gunT'  and,  with  a  sob  of  grief^  she  left  him  and^wont  iadoom. 
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Whilst  he  was  waiting,  hoping  Maud  would  return,  l)e  heard 
a  rustling  amidst  the  foliage  around  him  ;  and,  turning,  he  beheld 
a  monstrous  snake  that  was  creeping — creeping  stealthily  towards 
binL  A  deadly  terror  seized  him ;  yet  he  could  neither  defend 
himself  nor  flee.  And  the  serpent  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and, 
opening  its  huge  jaws,  Arthur  felt  it  foetid  breath  upon  his  cheek. 
Josti  however^  as  it  was  about  to  strike  him  with  its  horrid 
fangs,  a  blow  from  a  heavy  stick  fell  upon  the  monster's  head, 
and  then  he  recognised  Dr.  Lee  as  his  unexpected  deliverer. 

Once  more  he  dreamt  that  he  was  again  in  the  garden,  that  it 
was  still  moonlight,  and  that  he  was  listening  to  music,  and  that 
Maud  began  to  sing  one  of  her  favourite  songs.  When  the  girl 
ceased  singing  she  came  to  his  side,  and,  with  a  look  of  awe, 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  the  moon.  Glancing  up  at 
the  moon,  to  which  Maud  pointed,  he  perceived  a  strange  pertur- 
bation on  the  lunar  disc,  which  gradually  developed  a  man's 
mouth,  and  nose,  and  eyes.  Presently  he  became  aware  lliat  it 
was  the  face  of  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  that  was  grinning  at  him  from 
the  sky.  He  struggled  to  hide  his  eyes  from  the  horrid  sight,  and 
in  the  struggle  he  awoke. 

A  cold  perspiration  bathed  his  brow  as  he  sprang  from  the  bed, 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that  the  consciousness 
came  to  him  that  his  horrible  nightmare  was  not  a  reality,  but  a 
ghastly  dream. 

'*  Only  a  dream,  Heaven  be  praised!"  he  ejaculated,  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  wiping  the  clammy  moisture  from 
his  brow.     '*  Only  a  dream — yet  how  fearfully  real  it  seemed  !'^ 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  perceived  it  was  only  three 
o'clock ;  so  he  returned  to  bed ;  but  sleep  came  not  again  to  him 
till  long  after  the  break  of  dawn.  He  did  not  dare  to  go  to  sleep 
with  the  influence  of  that  fearful  dream  upon  him  ;  but  for  hours 
lay  awake,  unable  to  drive  that  influence  from  his  mind. 

When  the  dawn  broke,  and  the  soft  morning  sun  rose  over  the 
eastern  hills,  the  horror  of  the  night  subsided,  and  a  light  slumber 

at  length  brought  relief  to  his  aching  head. 

He  was  up  and  dressed  betimes ;  and  was  inhaling  the  fresh 
air  in  the  garden  before  any  other  person  in  the  household  had 
risen. 

How  difiierent  was  the  aspect  of  his  thoughts  now,  from  what 
they  had  worn  in  the  night !     There  was  the  winding  gravel  walk, 
which  he  had  contemplated  from  the  bedroom  window,  and  which 
he  remembered  he  had  likened  to  a  serpent  before  he  went  to  sleep. 
It  had  no  serpentine  aspect  now;  except,  indeed,  that  it  wound 
through  the  grass  plot  in  graceful  curves.     But  this  was  a  per- 
fectly satisfrictory  solution  to  his  mind  of  the  course  of  the  make 
part  of  tiiedretm* 
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The  whole  of  that  dream,  in  fact,  had  its  practical  solution^ 
which  Arthur  did  not  fail  to  discover.  The  two  bright  stars  which 
changed  into  the  Goodwin  Lights,  had  their  foundation  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  starry  heavens,  which  he  had  indulged  in  before 
he  retired  to  rest,  and  in  the  recollection  of  Dr.  Lee's  adventurers 
at  Dover,  which  constantly  recurred  to  Beresford  since  he  had 
b«en  aware  how  intimately  his  own  life  was  associated  with  them. 

As  for  Maud  Linden's  share  of  his  dream,  was  he  not  always 
dreaming  of  her,  awake  as  well  as  asleep  ?  His  mind  had  been 
fall  of  Maud,  and  his  hated  rival.  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt ;  what  wonder, 
then,  that  he  should  dream  of  them — that  Maud  whom  he  loved 
should  be  haunted  by  the  evil  genius  whom  he  detested  ?  That 
this  was  the  true  explanation  of  that  horrid  dream  was  proved 
by  the  fieict  that  even  Sir  Jasper's  green  spectacles  were  not  absent 
from  the  vision.  And  Arthur  Beresford  was  disposed  to  laugh  now 
when  he  remembered  how  much  the  mere  fact  of  the  baronet, 
availing  himself  of  this  ordinary  aid  to  a  weak  sight  had  disturbed 
him. 

He  had  arrived  at  the  agreeable  frame  of  scepticism  which 
induced  him  to  believe  that  his  last  night's  dream  was  the  effect 
of  previous  impressions  rather  than  a  premonition  of  future  events, 
when  the  breakfast-bell  summoned  him  to  the  house. 

He  was  met  on  the  door  step  by  Jack  Linden,  who  was  in  the 
highest  spirits  about  a  fact  that  Arthur  had  forgotten — viz.,  that, 
as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  they  were  to  start  on  the  little  pic- 
nic which  Mrs.  Linden  had  arranged  in  the  honour  of  Sir  Jasper 
Estcourt  and  himself. 

"  Such  a  jolly  place,  Beresford,  where  we  are  going,  you  know," 
Jack  said,  with  a  patronising  nod.     '^  I'll  take  my  big  Indie  and  a 
stick,  so  that  we  can  have  a  game  at  rounder^  you  know.     We'll 
enjoy  ourselves.     We  don't  want  a  pack  of  girls  dangling  at  our 
heels,  do  we  \    Sir  Jasper  can  look  after  them.'' 
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In  September  of  the  year  1874,  after  resting  some  days  at  the 

J^&Us  of  Niagara,  after  a  tour  in  the  United  States,  I  determined 

to  make  my  way  into  Canada,  and  visit  that  beautiful  and  com- 

p«u:atively  unexplored  district   that  lies  to  the   North  West  of 

^pper  Canada,  and  is  known  as  British  America,  and  joins  the 

N'orthem  boundary  of  Lake  Superior.     Accordingly,  the  morning 

of  the  llth  September  found  me  at  9  o'clock  with  my  baggage 

*t   the  little  village  of  Niagara,  about  nine  miles  from  the  Falls, 

^here  I  embarked  myself  and  traps  on  the  *'  City  of  Toronto  ;  '* 

^^*Ki  after  a  pleasant  sail  of  four  hours  across  the  Western  olJ 

^l    Lake  Ontario,  arrived  at  the  town  of  Toronto,  from   which 

place  I  intended  to  start  on  my  Western  tour.     Accordingly  I 

'^ade  for  the  Queen's  Hotel,  where  I   purposed  remaining  the 

^glit  and  leaving  all  my  baggage,  except  absolute  necessaries. 

^   then  visited  a  gunsmith  and  laid  in  a  stock  of  cartridges,  and 

^ded  a  light  breach-loading  rifle  to  my  other  implements  of  war, 

^hich  at  present  consisted  of  a  double-barrelled  breach-loading 

twelve-bore  and  a  Colt's  revolver. 

The  following  day  at  11.30  a.m,  I  took  my  seat  in  a  drawing- 
^X>oni  car— now  well  enough  known  in  England  not  to  call  for 
^^y  description-^attached  to  the  train  leavmg  Toionto  for 
^ollingwood,  that  being  the  farthest  point  I  was  able  to  proceed 
*^y  means  of  cars,  and  is  distant  from  Toronto  ninety-four  miles ; 
^hia  distance  we  accomplished  in  about  five  hours,  including  a 
^^ppage  to  lunch  at  a  pretty  little  station,  the  name  of  which  I 
^^et,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Simicoe. 

At  about  half-past  four  I  embarked  on  board  the  ''Cum. 
*^^iiand,"  the  craft  on  which  I  was  to  make  my  tour  across  the 
^Oorgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Superior,  and  was  foolish 
^^ongh  to  expect,  that  as  the  advertised  time  for  starting  was 
*^^f-pa8t  four,  that  we  should  be  ready  to  proceed  somewhere 
^^X>tit  that  hour ;  but,  oh  no ;  they  do  these  things  diflFerently  in 
^^Hada ;  in  that  great  country  for  a  steamer  or  a  train  to  be  a 
?:  ^<ew  hours  late  in  starting  is  of  no  consequence :  on  the  Grand 
"^^^nk  Railway  no  train  ever  starts  antil  the  conductor  has 
Fortably  finished  his  lunch  or  dinner,  and  on  these  lakes  no 
mer  leaves  the  wharf  until  the  Captain  has  leisurely  com- 
peted all  his  arrangements  on  shore :  the  purser  informed  me  that 
^^e    captain  was  x^ot  coming  down  from  Toronto  uutil  \\\QVab\^ 
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train,  as  he  was  engaged  to  dine  with  some  friends^  consequently 
we  should  certainly  not  start  before  11  p.m.  I  therefore  turned 
out  for  a  stroll  about  CoUingwood,  which,  I  must  confess,  is  a 
miserable  place :  there  is  a  sort  of  a  street  with  about  a  dozen 
shops,  a  small  wooden  church,  and  the  remainder  of  the  place 
consists  of  houses^  nearly  all  of  which  are  built  of  wood,  and  are 
scattered  about  like  currants  in  a  school  pliun-pudding^  and  have 
about  the  same  average  of  quantity  and  regularity ;  in  fact^  if 
askedy  for  what  Colllngwood  was  famous,  I  should  say  because  it 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Railway  of  Canada ;  I  should, 
however,  mention  that  lumbering  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  there  are  some  large  steam  mills 
there. 

About  11  pan.,  the  captain  having  arrived,  we  made  a  start 

in  the  middle  of  a  violent  thounderstorm  and  every  appearance  of 
bad  weather.  I  turned  in,  but  was  kept  awake  a  great  part  of 
the  night  by  the  violence  of  the  gale^  it  blowing  great  guns; 
however,  having  served  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  I  managed  to  get  a  few  hours'  rest ;  and  it  was  quite  as 
well  to  get  accustomed  to  the  noise  at  once,  as  the  whole  voyage 
was  one  running  accompaniment  of  gales. 

\  The  following  morning,  finding  that  we  had  made  but  little 
way  during  the  night,  and  the  storm  still  blowing  hard,  we  ran 
into  a  small  haven  callen  Owen's  Sound  for  shelter,  and  there 
remained  until  5  p.m.^  amusing  ourselves '  by  getting  on  board 
wood  for  fuel.  I  also  strolled  into  the  woods  with  my  gun,  hoping 
to  find  a  duck  or  two,  but  saw  nothing  alive  during  a  five  hours' 
walk^  either  man,  woman,  bird,  or  beast. 

We  had  but  a  few  passengers  on  board,  and  these  were  prin- 
cipally  men  who  lived  on  small  settlements  on  Lake  Superior, 
returning  to  their  homes  to  be  quietly  snowed  up  for  the  winter, 
for  it  is  unsafe  to  delay  one's  return  to  those  parts  later  than 
October,  as  at  any  time  after  that  month  the  lakes  may  be  firoxen 
up  and  navigation  stopped.     In  November  of  last  year,  the  steamer 
on  which  I  was  embarked  was  frozen  up   on  her  journey  from 
Thunder  Bay  to  CoUingwood,  and  obliged  to  remain  there  until 
the  following  May,  necessitating  the  captain  and  crew  to  walk  for 
a  whole  month  before  they  reached   CoUingwood,   experiendiig 
considerable  hardship  from  the  cold,  and  often  being  short  of  food: 
the  steward  and  stewardess  not  being  able  to  undertake  such  a 
journey  had  to  remain  on  board  the  whole  winter,  and  depend  on 
procuring  food  from  the  nearest  settlement  on  the  Lake.    We  had 
on  board  an  old  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  made  great  friendsii 
and  whom  I  trust  I  may  meet  again ;  he  was  a  Hudson's  Bay 
officoTi  and  had  been  iu  the  Company  thirty-three  yean ;  £ar  th9 
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last  seventeen  he  had  been  Qoyemor  of  Fort^Edmonton  on  the 
Sashatchewan  River,  and  for  one  period  of  his  service  of  thirty 
three  years,  had  been  for  fifteen  of  them  at  no  time  nearer  to  civili- 
sation than  Thunder  Bay.  I  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  the 
information  I  received  from  him  us  to  life  among  Indians,  and  for 
the  details  of  the  Red  River  Expedition  caused  by  the  revolt  o 
Louis  Riel  in  1869 ;  he  had  in  the  preceding  month  retired  from 
the  Company,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  Manitoba  to  finally 
arrange  his  i^irs  prior  to  leaving  the  '^  Far  West "  for  ever. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  an  account  of  the  voyagOj  I 

should  here  pay  a  tribute  to  our  worthy  commander,  Captain 

HcGregor ;  he  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age^  and  appeared  to 

excel  in  whatever  he  took  in  hand,  an  excellent  sailor,  a  first-rate 

fihot,  and  an  adept  at  billiards,  whist,  chess,  and  euchre ;  indeed, 

1  have  to  thank  him  for  my  first  lesson  in  the  latter  game,  which 

xs  truly  an  American  one ;  when  I  add  that  to  the  above  qualities 

le  was  a  most  genial  companion,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that 

ie  was  a  &vourite  with  all ;  he  would  even  take  the  steamer  ten 

xniles  out  of  her  way  to  oblige  a  passenger  who  wanted  to  land 

•^t  any  particular  point;  and  he  had  on  all  occasion  one  set  remark 

^^o  make,  which  was,   '^  that  as  we  were  all  travelling  through 

"^he    world  for  the  last  time,  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  each 

ne  of  us  to  make  the  journey  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  the 

thers." 

At  5  p.m.,  the  weather  moderating  a  little,  we  made  another 

,  stopping  again  at  an  Indian  village  called  Shecamindy,  cnr  as 

^^Khe  name  has-been  recently  altered  to  EiUarney.    I  may  here 

:^remark,  en  pasiant^  how  very  prevalent  the  absurd  custom  has 

"K)eoome  in  America  of  changing  the  Indian  names  of  villages  into 

"ttiose  of  English  or  Irish  ones;   the  old  names  in  almost  all 

SnatAPoes  have  a  direct  meaning  in  the  ^Indian  language,  while 

"those  substituted  for  them  are  alike  misplaced  and  senseless.     A 

•^u>taUe   instance  ^of  this   occurs   in   the   railway   journey  from 

Saratoga  to  Niagara,  where  we  stop  at  '*  Utica  "  to  lunch,  and 

«t ''  Syracuse  *'  to  dine. 

After  leaving  Schecamindy,  or  EiUarney,  we  proceed  across 

^6  liakaj  stopping,  again  at  Spanish  river  to  discharge  some  com, 

and  here  first  saw  the  red  man ;  but  he  was  not  exactly  of  the 

type  described  by  Cooper,  being  in  a  great  measure  civilised,  and 

endeavouring  to  imitate  the  white  man  in  his  style  of  dress ;  then 

along  the  Lawrence  Mines,  where  we  deposited  one  or  t^o  Canadian 

lumberers,  and  then  steaming  along  the  North  Channel,  we  arrived 

at  the  Bruce  Mines  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  (Sunday).     When 

at  the  Brace  Mines,  we  had  arrived  at  that  narrow  part  which 

Qooneeti  Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Superior^  and  the  soenery  is  very 
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beautiful — uumberless  islands  stud  the  surface  of  the  lake,  which 
in  some  portions  is  only  sufficiently  broad  to  allow  of  the  passage 
of  the  steamer,  and  flocks  of  wild  fowl  are  seen  careering  along 
from  island  to  island  with  all  the  feelings  of  safety  engendered 
by  solitude.  Two  hours  later  we  arrived  at  the  Sault  St.  Marie, 
which  I  think  merits  a  few  words  of  notice. 

It  is  a  settlement  founded  by  the  Jesuits  150  years  ago,  and 
prior  to  this  it  had  been  an  Indian  village,  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oldest  settlement  in  Northern  Canada.     The 
settlement^  both  on  the  Americen  and  Canadian  side  of  the  Lake, 
has  the  same  name,  and  each  is  of  about  equal  size — if  anything, 
that  on  the  American  side  is  the  larger — on  that  side,  also,  there 
is  a  small  fort;   indeed,  all   along  the  American  side  of  Lake 
Superior  these  forts  are  placed  at  intervals ;  while  the  Canadian 
side  is  left  wholly  unprotected.     At  this  place,  also,  we  have  a 
striking  example  of  how  the  Yankees  work  while  the  Canadians 
thitik.     Between  the  two  settlements  the  rapids  are  exceedingly 
swift,  but  also  very  shallow,  and  consequently  impassible  except 
for  bark  canoes ;  on  the  Canadian  side,  a  canal  could,  owing  to 
the  course  taken  by  the  stream,  have  been  made  with  comparative 
ease ;  while  on  the  American  side  considerable  engineering  diffi- 
culties presented  themselves.    Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
Americans  took  the  initiative  and  made  a  canal  on  their  own  side 
from  the  foot  to  the  head  of  the  rapids ;  consequently,  all  the 
Lake  Superiors  steamers,   which  are  Canadian  boats,  can  only 
obtain  ingress  to  Lake  Superior  by  passing  through  the  American 
canal  on  suffirance.     I  may  add  that  the  canal  on  the  Canadian 
side  is  still  talked  about,  and  I  think  it  very  possible  that  the 
opening  of  it  and  the  millennium  will  occur  on  the  same  day. 

The  settlement  of  Sault  St  Marie  is  but  small,  consisting  of 
1500  inhabitants,  including  both  sides  of  the  lake ;  they  are  prin. 
cipally  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  chief  business  is  keeping  some 
two  or  three  stores,  and  as  many  public  houses.  The  district  in 
this  neighbourhood  is  beginning  to  be  opened  out  for  the  purposes 
of  mining,  and  from  the  quantities  of  iron  ore  that  can  be  seen 
cropping  through  the  surface  of  the  land,  must  prove  a  source  of 
profitable  speculation,  if  the  difficulty  of  conveying  the  ore  to 
Toronto  could  be  overcome.  Here  are  plenty  of  Indians  who 
occupy  themselves  in  nothing  but  hunting,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  to  be  found  among  the  small  lakes  which  lie  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  in  the  interior.  In  the  winter  plenty  of  deer  and 
a  species  of  moose  known  as  *^  cariboo  "  abound.  Winter  sets  in 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  from  the  middle  of  November  to 
May  the  whole  of  the  lakes  are  locked  in  ice,  and  the  only  mode 
of  progression  is  either  by  skates,  snow-shoes,  or  dog  sleighs  j  in 
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this  neighbourhood  the  dogs  are  harnessed  tandem  four  in  Indian 
file,  further  north  they  are  harnessed  abreast^  and  in  some  districts 
in  a  duster. 

Leaving  Sault  St.  Marie  by  the  canal,, we  next  'stopped  at  a 
small  promontory  called  Point  aux  Pins  in  order  to  take  in  wood 
before  reaching  Lake  Superior,  in  which  we  should  arrive  on  round, 
ing  the  point ;  during  the  two  hoUrs  we  remained  I  went  on  shore 
and  shot  plover  for  dinner  ;  they  were  the  only  bird  I  saw,  and 
even  they  were  not  plentiful. 

There  was  nothing  worthy  of  notice  about  Point  aux  Pins,  one 
store,  three  or  four  wooden  houses,  and  a  small  encampment  of 
Indians  in  the  woods,  about  a  mile  from  the  lake  comprising 
everything. 

In  an  hour's  time,  after  getting  under  weight,  we  steamed  into 
Lake  Superior,  the  largest  sheet  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  and 
here  I  must  say  a  few  words  in  feeble  description  of  it. 

It  is  more  than  400  miles  in  length  and  200  in  breadth,  600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  and  nearly  1000  feet  in  depth  ; 
here  you  may  be  out  of  sight  of  land  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  in 
gales  the  roughness  of  it  almost  rivals  the  Atlantic.  Vessels  700 
and  800  tons,  careering  along  under  full  sail,  greet  the  view^  while 
the  lighthouses  on  the  various  dangerous  points  tend  to  convey  to 
the  mind  the  idea  that  you  are  not  on  an  inland  lake,  but  on  the 
mighty  ocean. 

It  is  clear  as  crystal ;  and  looking  down  on  it  when  calm  you 
can  see  the  sharp  outline  of  the  rocks  100  feet  below. 

The  feeling  of  wonder  which  first  strikes  the  mind  on  gazing 
on  the  mighty  Niagara  here  ceases :  you  no  longer  feel  surprise  at 
the  appalling  volume  of  water  perpetually  rushing  over  that  mighty 
cataract,  but,  on  the  contrary,  almost  wonder  that  even  that  gigantic 
escape-valve  is  equal  to  the  task  of  disposing  of  this  volume  of  water 
above  it.  Think  on  the  outpourings  of  this  vast  sheet,  and  trace 
its  course  in  your  mind^  taking  in  first  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron, 
and  afterwards  Lake  Erie  ere  with  one  fell  swoop  it  hurls  itself  with 
a  sound  surpassing  that  of  thunder  over  those  wonderful  falls,  not 
to  have  seen  which  b  to  have  left  unvisited  the  finest  sight  in  Qod*8 
creation :  then  with  a  calmness  and  smoothness,  as  if  resting  in 
dismay  after  its  fearful  leap,  look  at  it  again  as  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  picture  to  yourself  the  Thousand  Islands,  of  every  size  and 
fimnation,  reposing  upon  its  placid  bosom,  ere,  like  a  warrior  eager 
for  the  fray,  it  again  arms  itself  for  the  strife  in  the  Cedar  and 
Lachine  rapids ;  look  on  it  as  it  majestically  sweeps  past  the  tower. 
ing  headland  of  Quebec,  and  then  again  hundreds  of  miles  further 
away,  and  more  than  2000  miles  from  its  cradled  home  as  it  bids 
Inowttll  to  Canada,  and,  though  it  may  be,  is  compelled  to 
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condescend  to  become  but  a  unit  in  tbe  vast  Atlantic,  aftsniaging  it? 
humbled  pride,  however,  by  tbe  thought  that  it  is  no  mean  rival 
whose  superior  sway  it  is  compelled  at  last  to  acknowledge. 

After  making  about  40  miles  progress  on  the  lake,  we  were 
caught  in  the  heaviest  of  the  equinoctial  gales  then  raging,  and 
were  compelled  to  make  for  the  shelter  of  White  Fish  Point,  and 
anchor  for  the  night.  1  turned  in  at  II  p.m.,  hoping  for  fine 
weather,  as  these  delays  were  taking  up  considerable  time ;  but  in 
the  morning  I  found  the  storm  raging  worse  than  ever,  and  no 
prospect  of  being  able  to  get  away  for  seven  or  eight  hours  at  least ; 
consequently,  as  we  were  anchored  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bank, 
I  managed,  after  great  danger  of  an  upset,  to  get  on  shore  in  one 
of  the  steamer's  boats,  and  started  off  with  a  half-bred  as  a  guide 
into  the  interior,  where  there  were  several  small  lakes  abounding 
with  wild  ducks,  and  after  a  hard  day's  walk  of  about  20  miles 
through  the  woods,  I  return  on  board  the  steamer  in  the  evening 
laden  with  ducks,  plover,  snipe,  and  wood-pigeon,  thereby  causing 
me  to  receive  a  more  welcome  reception  than  I  should  have  had  if 
I  had  returned  empty-handed,  as  I  kept  the  steamer  waiting  three 
hours,  the  weather  having  moderated  so  much  as  to  allow  of  our 
leaving  at  three  o'clock,  and  it  being  then  six. 

White  Fish  Point  is  so  called  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  fishing 
station  where  these  fish  are  caught  in  great  quantity  and  of  large 
size ;  there  is  a  very  fine  lighthouse  on  the  promontory,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  consist  of  the  lighthouse  keeper  and  his 
family  and  the  fishermen  engaged  in  their  business :  the  keeper 
remains  in  the  lighthouse  the  whole  winter^  though  of  course  the 
lights  are  not  required,  owing  to  all  navigation  being  stopped  by 
the  ice. 

We  started  onward  again,  and  early  in  the  morning  left 
Michipicoten  Island  on  the  port  hand,  and  eight  hours  later  again 
stopped  at  the  Slate  Islands  to  disembark  one  of  our  passengers 
who  lived  there  for  fishing  purposes  during  the  summer  months. 
Slate  Islands  are  a  cluster  of  three  or  four,  thickly  wooded,  and 
are  situated  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  lake :  they  are  only 
inhabited  in  the  summer^  and  then  only  by  the  man  whom  we 
had  stopped  to  deposit^  and  his  friend,  who  live  in  a  small  wooden 
shanty;  just  at  that  time,  however,  there  happened  to  be  a 
party  of  three  French  engineers  on  one  of  the  islands  prospecting 
for^silver,  of  which  there  is  supposed  to  be  quantities ;  they  were 
very  glad  to  see  us,  and  I  should  certainly  think  that  Ufe  thei^ 
must  require  you  to  have  great  resources  of  amusement  in  your- 
self in  order  to  enjoy  it ;  we  exchanged  some  of  our  fredi  maaat 
with  them  for  some  white  fish,  and  left  them  to  continue  tbeir  fife 
of  amateur  Bolnnson  Crusoes. 
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We  next  passed  La  Grange  and  the  Verd  Islands,  and  at  eight 
in  the  evening  arriyed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nepigon  Rirer ;  here 
we  dropped  anchor^  and  sent  a  boat  three  miles  up  the  river  to  a 
small  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  order  to  get  their 
letters  and  convey  them  to  Collingwood  on  our  return  journey, 
the  steamers  taking  a  more  southerly  course  on  their  way 
home. 

While  here  a  fog  came  on  so  thickly  that  we  were  obliged  to 
remain  at  anchor  until  5  a.m.  on  the  following  morning,  when 
After  a  run  of  four  hours  we  passed  the  Island  of  St.  Ignace,  and 
then  came  in  sight  of  Porphyry  Point,  a  welcome  sight,  as  we 
iLnew  we  were  now  within  seven  hours*  run  of  our  destination. 
We  rounded  the  point  at  12  a.m.,  and  an  hour  later  arrived  at 
Silver  Islet,  our  last  stopping.place  before  reaching  Thunder 
IBay.  Silver  Islet  merits  a  few  words  being  devoted  to  it,  as  it 
Is  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  the  neighbourhood. 

In  size  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  it  is  about  a 
quarter  mile  distant  from  the  main  land  ;t  previous  to  four  years 
ago  it  belonged  to  some  private  individuals,  and  was  not  made 
.any  use  of;  after  that  it  was  purchased  from  them  by  a  Montreal 
<]!ompany,  who  had  some  reason   to  believe  that  it   contained 
nlver  ore,  at  a  price  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars :  they 
^employed  a  mining  engineer  to  survey  it,  and  he  reported  that  he 
Tiad  every  reason  to  believe  it  did  contain  quantities  of  silver, 
T>ut  it  would  require  an  expenditure  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
*to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion ;  this  frightened  the  Company, 
""who,  true  to  their    national   characteristics,    delayed    and    con- 
sidered for  some  time  before  they  could  reconcile  themselves  to 
^he  idea  of  spending  any  money  without  the  certainty  of  an 
<adequate  return ;  in  the  meantime  the  Yankees  had  got  scent  of 
the  matter,  and  were  on  the  qui  vive  to  purchase  ;  they  formed  a 
company  in  New  York,  and  then  offered  the  Montreal  Company 
two  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  Island :  this  sum 
they  in  their  short-sighted  policy  accepted  at   once,  and  then 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  New  York  Company  take  from 
the  Island  in  the  first  year  no  less  than  a  million  and  a-half  of 
ibllars,  and  the  yield  yearly  has  averaged  this  amount  ever  since. 
All  sorts  of  stories  are  prevalent  as  to  what  the  Island  is  worth, 
but  motft  of  them  must  be  taken  cum  grano  aalis;  it  is,  however, 
I  believe,  an  authenticated  frict  that  one  of  the    members  of 
the  Company,  whose  share  is  one.eighth  of  the  whole,  refused 
HvemiUiaM  of  dollars  for  his  share. 

On  looking  at  the  Island  closely,  it  appears  clear  to  even  an 
ctdinaQr  observer  that  it  has  at  some  time  formed  part  of  the 
ftMnlattfi  and  if  that  fact  is  allowed,  it  must  be  acknowlddgdd 
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to  be  very  unlikely  that  the  wiiole  uf  the  silver  ore  in  that 
neighbourhood  is  contained  in  that  one  small  piece  of  ground ; 
what  a  field  there  must  ])e  then  for  exploration  all  around,  when 
the  land  outside,  a  radius  of  ei^ht  miles  from  it,  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Canadian  Govenuneut  at  Is.  per  acre  !  There  is  now  ; 
small  settlement  of  shanties,  a  store  or  two,  and  some  public- 
houses  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  immediately  opposite  the  Island  a 
and  the  people  who  live  there  are  nearly  all  employed  in  the 
working  of  it ;  they  are  conveyed  to  and  from  the  Island  each 
day  by  a  small  steamer,  and  every  man  before  leaving  the  Island 
each  night  is  searched,  to  prevent  the  theft  of  the  ore,  which 
would  otherwise  in  all  probability  take  place  to  a  large  amount. 

Two  hours '  after  leaving  Silver  Islet  we  rounded  Thunder 
Cape,  and  entered  the  bay,  which  is  of  large  size  and  forms  a 
splendid  harbour :  two  hours  later  we  passed  between  the  ap- 
propriately-named Welcome  Islands,  and  at  4  p.m.  arrived  alongside 
the  wharf  of  Prince  Arthur's  Landing,  which  was  our  terminus. 
We  had  travelled  over  950  miles  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  Lake 
Huron,  and  Lake  Superior,  the  time  occupied  in  so  doing  being 
six  days  and  nights. 

I  left  the  steamer  and  proceeded  inland,  accompanied  by  two 
Indians  towards  Fort  Garry  and  the  Red  River,  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  deer  and  cariboo;  but  as  my  object  in  writing  this  short 
sketch  is  merely  to  point  out  a  pleasant  way  to  spend  ten  days  in 
Canada,  and  seeing  the  finest  scenery  in  the  country  at  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  my  adventures  in  the 
interior,  which  would  only  be  of  interest  to  sportsmen,  but  shall 
assume  that  I  returned  by  the  same  steamer  to  Collingwood  as  the 
one  I  had  come  up  by,  this  being  the  course  usually  adopted  by 
people  making  only  the  usual  tour ;  the  time  I  spent  in  the  woods 
I  therefore  omit,  and  we  will  suppose  that  after  a  delay  of  one  day 
at  Thunder  Bay  I  am  now  beginning  my  return  journey,  though 
really  it  is  a  record  of  my  passage  some  time  afterwards. 

I  need  say  but  very  few  words  as  to  my  voyage  back  to 
Collingwood ;  we  kept  a  much  more  southerly  course  straight 
across  the  lake,  calling  at  but  few  places,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
again  experienced  stormy  weather  the  whole  way. 

Leaving  Thunder  Bay  at  8  o'clock  p.m.,  we  made  straight 

across  the  Lake  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  blew  a  perfect 

hurricane :  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  breakfest  table  on  its 

legs,  and  we  had  to  take  our  food  in  our  hands  as  we  could  :  we 

saw  no  land  all  day,  except  Michipicoten  Island,  a  long  way  to  the 

north  of  us. 

The  foUowing  morning  we  made  Point  aux  Pins  at  8  a.m.j 

and  then  the  gale  subsided,  bat  the  weather  was  very  cold :  two 
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houiB  later  brought  us  again  to  Sault  St.  Marie,  where  we  took  in 

wood    and    proceeded   on   our   way.    Nothing   worthy  of   note 

occurred  all   day,  and  at   11   p.m.   I  turned    in  for    the  night, 

after  playing  euchre  for  an  hour  with  the  captain.     We  stopped 

at  Brace  Mines  during  the  night,  and  at  half-past  seven  on  the 

following  evening  made  our  last  stoppage,  and  took  in  sufficient 

*^ood  for  our  final  run  to  Collingwood,  a  distance  of  132  miles, 

across  Lake    Huron    and   the    Georgian    Bay.     The  following 

s^^niing  at  8  o'clock  we  could  distinguish  Collingwood  in  the 

distance^  and  precisely  at  half-past  ten  we  ran  alongside  the  quay, 

-olius  completing  the  tour,  which  occupied  nine  days  and  eleven 

:Ciight8,  including  stoppages,  and  having  travelled  over  1550  miles 

oi  water.     I  took  tiie  cars  from  Collingwood,  and  arrived  once 

<xiore  in  Toronto  at  4  p.m. 

In  concludinef  this  short  and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch,  I 
^vrould  strongly  ad  vidii  aay  one  who  may  happen  to  be  in  Canada 
and  have  10  days  to  spare,  to  pack  his  portmanteau,  take  his 
gun,  and  make  the  round;  but  if  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
choosing  his  time  for  it,  by  all  means  go  either  in  June,  July,  or 
August :  after  this  the  weather  up  so  far  north  becomes  broken, 
and  is  always  cold;  and  if  later  than  August  he  will  in  all 
probability  have  to  contend  with  as  stormy  weather  as  I  had  when 
I  made  my  tour  round  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 
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THE 

TRUE  FATE  OF   EDWARD  PENDLEBURY. 

At  a  time  when  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  was  cut 
up  into  numberless  small  holdings,  yearly  becoming  less  and  less 
in  area^  owing  to  the  multiplication  of  those  who  claimed  a  right 
to  diyide  them,  and  year  by  year  producing  smaller  and  poorer 
crops,  through  the  inability  of  the  owners  to  sufficiently  manure 
and  properly  till  the  ground, — a  state  of  affairs,  by-the-bye,  which 
the  great,  enlightened,  and  philanthropic  statesmen,  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  wish  to  see  restored, — the  twelve  poorest  and 
worst  cultivated  acres  in  the  County  Down  were  owned  by  a  man 
named  Thomas  Pendlebury,  the  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  Crom- 
well's Ironsides,  who,  on  the  pacification  of  Ireland  by  the  Pro- 
tector's army,  had  chosen  to  settle  on  the  land  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  Oliver,  out  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  Shamus 
O'Neil,  to  whose  family  all  that  part  of  the  country  had  from  time 
immemorial  belonged. 

Shamus  had  been  killed,  fighiing  for  King  Charles,  at  the  siege 
of  Drogheda,  and  died  without  male  heirs.  Ue  had  one  daughter, 
however,  whom  tradition  has  painted  beautiful  as  Aphrodite  and 
chaste  as  Diana,  and  who  at  the  time  of  her  father's  death  was 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  motherless. 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  last  survivor  of  a  proud  and 
noble  race  consented  to  marry  the  usurper  of  her  lands,  tradition 
sayeth  not;  but  that  she  became  his  wife  is  positive,  as  is  like- 
wise the  fact  that  in  doing  so  she  forsook  the  religion  of  her  fore- 
fathers, and  adopted  that  of  her  husband,  to  whom  the  same 
authority  pronounces  her  to  have  been  a  good  and  faithful  wife, 
and  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  twin  sons. 

As  to  how  long  the  last  of  the  O'Neils  lived  after  her  marriage 
and  whether  or  not  she  survived  her  husband,  tradition  is  again, 
silent ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  tough  old  Ironside  outlived  hit 
gentle  partner,  for  there  is  a  rumour  extant,  unsupported,  howevei 
by  documentary  evidence,  of  a  second   Mrs.  Pendlebury^  who 
had  two  sons. 

If  this  be  really  so,  these  younger  children  must  have  bi 
disinherited,  or  have  died  in  their  childhood— have  predeceased  tlx< 
&iher,  at  any  rate;  for  at  the  ColonePs  death  the  estate  of 
nalbanagh  was  divided  into  two  about  equal  portions,  thencefon 
known  by  the  names  of  Carnalbanagh  East  and  Carnal  bai 
West,  and  occupied  by  the  twin  descendants  of  Shumas  CNeiL  • 

A  very  &ir  and  equitable  arrangement,  it  may  be  said^       hr 
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preferable  to  the  iniquitous  customs  of  primogeniture  and  entail-— 
no  doubt,  if  subdivision  of  property  could  be  kept  within  certain 
limits.  Both  the  twins,  however,  married,  and  had  numerous  sons 
and  daughters ;  and  amongst  these,  at  the  death  of  their  respective 
fEkthers,  the  property  was  again  partitioned.  This  disintegrating 
process  was  repeated  by  each  succeeding  generation,  until,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  Pendlebury  estates  were  cut  up  into  a  multitude 
of  tiny  holdings,  the  owners  whereof  grew  poorer  and  poorer  with 
each  division  of  the  land^  until  at  last  the  descendants  of  the  Iron, 
aide  Colonel  and  the  daughter  of  the  0' Neils  were  merged  into  the 
ranks  of  the  surrounding  peasantry. 

In  the  year  1826,  the  last  living  descendants  of  old  Thomas 
Pendlebury,  in  the  male  line  at  least,  was  the  Thomas  already 
mentioned  as  being  owner  of  the  twelve  poorest  and  worst  culti. 
vated  acres  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  and  his  two  sons,  then  approach. 
ing  to  man's  estate,  Thomas  junior,  and  Edward,  two  raw- 
l)oned  lads,  merely  peasants,  utt^ly  uneducated,  ignorant  even 
of  their  descent^  and  altogether  without  ambition  of  any  sort, 
save  one. 

And  a  miserable  ambition  it  was :  to  wit,  that  of  becoming 

aach  sole  owner  of  the  impoverished  twelve  acres  upon  which  stood 

th.e  miserable  cabin  in  which  they  had  been  born.     Both  brothers, 

However,   kept  their  thoughts  to   themselves,  and  by  attention 

^zad  great    deference  to    the    father    each  sought   to   influence 

bfun,  and  procure  a  will  in  his  own  favour  to  the  exclusion  of 

e  other. 

Whether  Thomas  senior  saw  through  their  design  is  uncer. 

an,  but  he  firmly  refused  to  make  a  will ;  thinking  probably  that 

he  to  do  so,  he  must  make  an  enemy  of  the  son  whom  he 

inherited,  and  lessen  his  own  importance  in  their  eyes,  which, 

that  time,  was  coosiderable. 

A  widower,  almost  from  the  birth  of  his  sons,  Thomas  Pendle. 

nry  had  brought  them  up  alone,  or  rather  with  the  only  assist- 

of  a  motherly  goat,  and  never  suffered  a  woman  to  put  fi>ot 

^'^iside  his  cabin,  or  even  to  trespass  on  his  twelve  acres.     For  the 

%ttme  reason — intense  dislike  to  female  society — he  never  suffered 

^e  boys  to  go  to  school,  or  church,  but  permitted  them  to  grow 

^p  like   beasts  of   the  field,  without  education,    or  religion,  or 

Anything  but  the  very   slightest  intercourse  with  their  neigh- 

\xrars. 

The  twelve  acres,  impoverished  as  they  were,  produced  potatoes 
^^oough  to  feed  them  all  throughout  the  year,  and  a  small  plot  of 
^iroand  was  devoted  to  cabbages  and  other  table  vegetables.  A 
^^oaple  of  pigs,  a  goat  (not  the  boys'  foster-mother),  a  donkey,  aad 
^  foir  fowls,  completed  the  stock  of  the  farm. 
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The  donkey  was  employed  on  the  land,  but  chiefly  to  catry 
home  turf  from  the  Montiaghs  Bog^  where  it  was  plentifril,  and  to 
be  had  for  the  catting. 

Now  and  then  a  pig  was  sold  at  the  fair,  or  to  a  neighbour, 
and  the  money  safely  stowed  away  by  the  old  man  in  a  con- 
venient hole  in  the  thatched  roof  of  the  cabin. 

The  rector  sotnetimes  called  at  the  door,  but  was  never  per. 
mitted  to  enter  the  wretched  hovel,  where  the  goat,  donkey,  and 
fowls  took  their  rest  with  their  owners.  The  pigs  were  kept  in 
scarcely  a  worse  shed  outside. 

The  family  fare,  especially  when  the  boys  had  begun  to  grow 
up,  was  often  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  hare  or  pheflksant, 
trapped  on  the  domains  of  the  adjacent  landowners  ;  who,  though 
strangely  suspecting,  never  succeeded  in  taking  the  Fendleburys 
flagrante  delicto^  poaching. 

A  season  of  trial  and  affliction  was  in  store  for  the  poor  Irisfa^ 
and  especially  for  the  Irish  poor.  In  the  autumn  of  1846,  the 
potatoe  crop  was  a  general  failure;  famine  ensued,  and  was 
followed  by  fever,  to  which,  after  enduring  unheard-of  privations 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  Spartan  or  a  stoic,  the  elder  Pendlebury 
succumbed  without  having  made  a  will. 

The  sons  were  aware  that  their  father  had  money  stowed 
away  somewhere,  and  after  a  long  and  diligent  search  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  hoard,  concealed  in  a  hole  in  the  thatch. 
The  find  was  the  means  of  saving  their  lives :  they  were  fond 
of  money,  but  fonder  of  existence;  so  they  divided  the  silver 
equally  between  them,  and  sparingly  used  it  for  the  purchase  of  the 
simplest  food,  until  the  famine  ceased,  and  the  potato  once 
more  flourished^  if  it  could  be  said  ever  to  have  done  so,  on  the 
exhausted  soil  of  their  patrimony. 

The  goat,  pigs,  and  fowl  had  disappeared,  but  were,  in  time, 
replaced  by  others;  the  donkey,  however,  survived  the  ''dark 
days,"  and  yearly  dragged  his  loads  of  turf  from  the  Montiaghs. 

With  returning  prosperity,  or  what  passed  with  them  for 
such,  the  brothers  took  heart,  and  the  youngest  even  spoke  of 
taking  a  wife,  and  commenced  to  court  Anne  Jane  Lavery,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  cottier^  who  had  not  much  to  recom- 
mend  her,  morally  or  physically,  except  a  **  fortune"  oi  five 
pounds,  left  to  her  by  an  uncle,  and  which  her  father  had 
expended  in  the  improvement  of  his  farm,  promising  that  she 
should  have  it  back  whenever  she  was  married,  a  contingency 
which  the  worthy  parent  deemed  most  unlikely. 

Although,  like  his  father,  he '  professed  an  aversion  to  the  sex, 
Thomas  no  sooner  heard  of  his  brother's  intention  of  marrying 
than  hei  too,  resolved  to  tijLe  a  wife ;  and  attractedi  probably^  by 
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the  bait  of  her  '^  forinne/'  laid  dege  to  the  heart  of  the  fair  Atme 
Jane,  which,  though  she  was  pledged  to  Edward,  he  very  soon 
succeeded  in  winning  for  himself. 

The  two  brothers  had  until  then,  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  their  father,  lived  amicably  together,  jointly  working  the 
£Eurm,  and  dividing  equally  the  products  of  any  portion  of  the 
crops  or  live  stock  they  had  disposed  of,  as  not  being  required 
for  their  own  use :  but  as  soon  as  Edward  discovered  his  brother^s 
treachery,  and  the  fair  Anne  Jane's  inconstancy,  he  immediately 
demanded  a  division  of  the  property  ;  and  on  Thomas  resisting 
his  claim,  went  to  law,  and  won  his  case ;  the  elder  brother  was 
condemned  in  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  in  order  to  pay  which 
he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  his  six  acres :  but  he  took  his  dis- 
Appointment  more  quietly  than  was  expected,  and  seemed  to  bear 
no  grudge  against  his  brother. 

There  was  a  slight  dispute  about  the  donkey  :  the  poor  old 
beast  could  not  be  divided,  aod  Edward  refused  to  agree  to  a 
proposal  that  they  should  have  the  use  of  the  animal  in  turn  :  it 
"^as  accordingly  twice  driven  to  a  fair  at  two  adjoining  towns,  but 
'^as  brought  back,  each  time,  without  having  found  a  purchaser, 
^t  last,  just  as  Edward  was  about  making  a  second  appeal  to  the 
law^  the  poor  old  donkey  died,  and  saved  the  brothers  the  expense 
of  further  litigation. 

Living  so  near  to  each  other  as  they  did— under  the  same  rdof^ 
^  fact — it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  brothers  would 
^together  escape  having  now  and  then  a  skirmish,  which  could 
^ot,  however,  be  dignifie^i  with  the  name  of  quarrel.  Still, 
bickerings  were  of  frequent  occurrence  about  trifles,  and  one  day 
•Edward  remarked  to  a  neighbour,  with  whom,  contrary  to  his 
^^'^tom,  he  got  into  conversation  over  the  hedge  that  divided  his 
pit>perty  from  the  road,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  his 
*anii  and  emigrate  to  America. 

The  neighbour  was  surprised,  and  was  about  to  put  more 
questions,  when  a  sudden  irruption  of  Thomas's  pigs  into  Edward's 
^^bbage  plot,  caused  the  latter  to  start  off  in  all  haste  to  the 
^^^ficue  of  his  vegetables,  and  the  conversation^  thus  abruptly 
^*^ken  off,  was  never  resumed.  From  that  day  no  one  ever 
^'^^nembered  having  seen  Edward  Pendlebury. 

It  was  taken  for  granted,  on  the  testimony  of  the  neighbour, 
^^t  the  absentee  had  really  carried  out  his  intention  and 
^'^tugrated  to  the  United  States,  so  no  inquiries  were  made ;  and 
^  Us  feurm  was  to  be  sold,  who  so  likely  to  buy  it  as  Thomas  ? 
^  &ct,  so  little  was  known  about  the  Pendleburys  that  no  one 
^k  much  interest  in  the  matter.  They  had  always  been  reserved 
'^  lilenty  and  were  rather  generally  disliked  than  otherwise. 
Afttr  tbe  lapse  of  some  months  from  tixe  \um  ni\^«&  ^ 
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absence  of  the  younger  brother  from  his  farm  was  noticed  and 
commented  on  in  the  village,  Mrs.  Pendlebury  took  the  extraordi- 
nary step  of  calling  on  the  rector  of  the  parish  to  inform  him 
that  her  husband  had  received  a  letter  from  Edward,  who  was 
doing  very  well  in  America :  but  the  rev.  gentlemen  was  from 
home,  and  the  message  was  left  with  his  housekeeper. 

The  rector  thought  it  curious  that  Thomas,  who  could  not 
read,  should  have  received  a  letter  from  Edward,  who  could  not 
write,  but  merely  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  it. 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  village  postman  happened  to  call 
at  the  Rectory,  when  the  rev.  gentleman  observed :  '*  So  there's 
been  a  letter  from  Edward  Pendlebury  at  last,  McCreery  !'* 

''Has  there,  your  reverence?"  replied  the  postman,  looking 
surprised,  and  continued:  ''Sure  it  didn't  come  to  our  office, 
then." 

*'No !"  exclaimed  the  rector,  and  mused,  but  made  no  further 
remark  to  the  postman,  who,  after  saluting  his  pastor  with  great 
respect,  pursued  his  round.  The  clergyman  then  read  his  letters^ 
and  having  answered  one  or  two,  called  to  his  housekeeper  for  hig 
walking  boots,  and,  starting  off,  took  the  road  leading  to  Camal'- 
banagh,  which  was  about  a  mile  from  the  rectory. 

Dr.  Wynne  was  an  excellent  walker,  and  soon  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  cabin  where  dwelt  Thomas  Pendlebury  and  his  wife. 
The  door  was  closed,  however,  and  the  rector  was  on  the  point  of 
going  home  again,  when  his  steps  were  arrested  by  a  gruff  voice 
demanding,  what,  in  the  name  of  the  devils  he  wanted  there. 

Having  mildly  reproved   the   profanity   of  the  speaker   by  a 
gentle  wave  of  his  uplifted  hand  and  a  low  and  cautious  "  Hush  !" 
the  reverend  gentleman  exclaimed  :  **  Good  morning,  Mr.  Pendle- 
bury ;   so   you   have   had  a  letter  from  your  brother  at  last,  I  ^ 
hear.'' 

"  Suppose  I  had  ?" 

**  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — and  that  he  was  doing  well." 
"  Well  enough.^* 

''  What  part  of  America  has  he  settled  in  ?" 
"  I  dunno." 

*'  Don't  know  !  why,  I  understand  that  you  had  had  a  letp.^%:;e] 
from  him." 

**So  I  had,"  impatiently. 
I  suppose  it  went  to  lasbum." 
Ugh  I" 
*'Didit!" 
"  To  be  sure  it  did," 

*'Bat  I  think  neither  you  nor  your  wife  are  scholars. 
*'  Tou  2)«ver  spok^  i^  troer  wgid  in  jour  lifg," 
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"  I  suppose  you  got  some  one  to  read  the  letter  for  70a !" 

"Ughr 

"  Or  perhaps  it  has  not  been  read  yet,  which  is  the  reason  yoa 
cannot  tell  me  your  brother's  address  V 

*'  It  has  been  read ;  a  firiend  at  Lisburn  read  it  to  me  and  the 
missuB;  but  I  lit  my  pipe  with  it,  and  disremember  the  address." 

As  the  rector  became  more  pressing  in  his  inquiries,  Hr. 
Pendlebury,  probably  feeling  the  necessity  of  not  exasperating  the 
reverend  gentleman,  became  more  explicit  and  also  more  civil  in 
his  replies. 

•*  Did  you  answer  your  brother's  letter  V* 

**  I  did  that ;  the  same  man  that  read  it  wrote  an  answer  for 
me." 

Hay  I  ask  your  friend's  name  ?" 

I  dunno,  your  reverence  ;  it  was  a  stranger,  and  I  dunno  hia 
name  at  all.  Howsoever,  maybe  the  missus  'ill  remember,  and  if 
*he  does  I'll  send  you  the  address." 

Well,  good  morning,  Mr.  Pendlebury." 

Morning  to  you." 

The  rector  was  silenced^  but  not  convinced,  and  next  paid  a 

▼leit  to  the  neighbour  who,  it  was  understood,  had  heard  Edward 

Pendlebury  express  his  intention  of  shortly  emigrating  to  America, 

**  I  did,  your  reverence,  sure  enough,"  replied  the  neighbour 

m  answer  to  the  clergyman's  mquiry  :  '*  be  told  me  with  his  own 

**  Was  anyone  by?"  further  inquired  the  rector. 
*'  Sure  enough,  your  reverence,  Anne  Jane  was  standing  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge." 

**  And  heard  what  you  were  both  talking  about  ?" 
**  Sure  she  must,  your  reverence,  barrin'  she  was  stone  deaf, 
^Wcli  she  isn't." 

*'  Hum !  well,  thank  you,  Huitt,  good   morning  I     Stop,  did 
jou  ask  him  when  he  proposed  starting  ?*' 
**  No,  bedad,  your  reverence,  I  didn't." 
**  Nor  what  means  he  had  of  getting  there  !" 
.    *'  Not  a  ha'porth ;    I  wished  him    luck,  and  just  then   the 
'^^  broke  loose,  and  he  rushed  oflF  to  hurrish  them  out  of  the 
^^tages." 

**  After  all,  what  right  had  he,"  mused  the  rector,  "  to'suspecc 
^?^plfc,  and  think  that  the  absent  man  had  been  the  victim  of  foul 
P^y  ?  It  was  true  that  the  brothers  were  not  friendly,  but  they  had 
^^  no  open  quarrel,  and  Thomas's  story  was,  after  all,  probably 
Jt." 


,^  Tears  passed  on,  and  Thomas  Pendlebury  and  his  wife  grew 
^^^^^iV  and  mare  squalid  every  day;  they  had  no  family,  and 
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aeldotn,  or  neveri  moved  out  of  their  holdinjij,  which  yearly  produced 
more  thistles  and  poorer  com,  and  potatoes,  and  flax,  until  it 
became  a  nuisance  to  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  could 
not  keep  their  fields  clear  in  consequence  of  the  seeds  of  noxious 
weeds  wafted  by  every  breeze  out  of  the  fallow  or  miserably  cul- 
tivated ground  of  the  twelve-acre  holding. 

Sir  Thomas  JBenson,  the  lord  of  the  adjacent  manor,  offered 
more  than  once  to  buy  the  freehold  at  almost  twice  as  much  as 
it  was  worth  ;  but  Thomas,  who  stated  that  he  had  bought  his 
brother's  share  from  him  when  he  emigrated,  absolutely  refused 
to  sell  his  property. 

**  You  hav'n't  chick  or  child,"  argued  the  squire's  bailiff. 

*'  True^  for  you,  and  more's  the  pity ;  but  the  Missus  has  a 
sister's  son  in  Lurgan,  and  he*s  to  have  it  all  when— — 
when " 

Thomas  whinced,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  determine  the 
period  when  the  last  of  the  Pendlebury  acres  must  pass  to  an 
owner  bearing  another  name. 

In  process  of  time  Anne  Jane  died  and  made  no  sign ;  and 
contrary  to  general  opinion  of  what  should  have  been  done,  was 
interred  in  the  village  churchyard  by  the  rector  himself,  who 
'*  committed  her  body  to  the  dust '' — "  in  sure  and  certain  hope,' 
as  he  would  have  done  the  most  devout  person  amongst  bis 
parishoners,  though  she  was  popularly  believed  to  be  a  Papist, 
and  altogether  undeserving  of  Christian  burial ;  they  had  not  yet 
learned  to  be  tolerant  at  Carnalbanagh. 

As  years  passed  on^  most  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  brothers 
Pendlebury  passed  away,  and  amongst  them  the  worthy  rector 
who  for  nearly  fifty  years  had  ministered  among  them — to  their 
poor  mortal  bodies,  as  well  as  to  their  immortal  souls — and  I,  hii 
unworthy  successor,  was  appointed  to  occupy  his  place—  fill  it  I 
never  could  in  the  estimation  of  most  of  the  inhabitants. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  by 
them,  and  the  issue  is  in  higher  hands  than  theirs  or  mine. 

A  few  months  since  I  was  sent  for  in  a  great  hurry,  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock,  to  visit  Thomas  Pendlebury,  who,  the  mes- 
senger said,  was  sinking  fast. 

I  was  well  acquainted  by  sight  with  the  wretched  cabin  where 
he  livedo  and  had  once  attempted  to  enter  it,  but  was  rudely  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  owner,  who  dared  me,  in  no  civil  or 
even  decent  language,  to  darken  his  doors  again. 

**  Who  is  it  that  has  sent  for  me  1"  I  inquired  of  the 
messenger. 

**  Mr.  Pendlebury  himself,  your  reverenca*' 

'*  Very  well,  I  shall  follow  you  directly." 

1 
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I  merely  stayed  to  put  on  my  boots  and  great  coat,  and  reached 
the  miserable  hovel,  scarcely  fit  for  the  habitation  of  pigs,  almost 
as  soou  as  the  messenger  who  had  summoned  me  to  the  bed-side  of 
the  dying  man. 

My  worthy  fellow-labourer,  the  parish  doctor,  was  just  upon  the 
point  of  stepping  out  when  I  reached  the  door  :  ''  How  is  the  old 
man!'  I  a^ed. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head:  "He  has  not  got  long  to  liv 
now." 

"  What  is  his  complaint  ?" 

''  Old  age,  privation,  dirt,  and  something  preying  on  his 
mind." 

We  shook  hands  and  parted ;  the  doctor  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  off  to  see  some  other  patients ;  I  entered  the  hut,  stepping 
into  a  puddle  of  dirty  water  just  inside  the  door,  over  which  the 
thatched  roof  had  partly  given  way,  and  admitted  the  rain.  A 
inoet  disgustinor  odour  was  exhaled  from  the  unwholesome 
accumulation  of  every  description  of  filth  within  the  building. 

A  huge  turf  fire  glowed  on   the  hearth,  and  ag^i^vated  the 
^uipleasantness  of  the  place,  by  so  filling  it  with  pungent  peat- 
smoke,  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  I  made  my  way  to  the 
P^-side  where  the  old  man  reclined,  propped  up  by  bags  of  cha  ff 
1^  lieu  of  pillows. 

He  was  breathing  with  difficulty,  and  moaning  in  a  most  dis* 
ing  manner.  His  wife's  nephew  was  trying  to  give  him  a 
lutle  whiskey  Arom  a  broken  cup,  and  a  neighbouring  woman  was 
^^hafiog  his  feet,  which  were  already  seized  by  the  chill  hand  of 
death. 

The  bed  whereon  the  old  man  was  lying  was  a  wretched  affair, 

^e  rickety  remains  of  a  four-poster  of  no  small  pretensions,  and 

01  Undoubted  age,  not  to  say  antiquity,  but  in  so  shaky  a  condition 

T^t  a  slight  push  must  have  caused  it  to  fall  in  pieces  all  at  onoe, 

like  the  famous  ''  one  boss  shay.'' 

A  chest  of  drawers,  also  very  old,  and  made  of  some  black 
^^^,  a  table  of  similar  material^  and  the  remains  of  two  very 
^^^^cieiit  chairs,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  apartment. 

The  bed-clothes  consisted  of  sacks  and  half-rotten  matting,  and 
I         *  dosen  or  so  of  fowls  were  roosting  on  the  foot  rail  of  the  bed ; 
I         ^lule  a  goat  reposed  under  the  table,  and  a  donkey  was  munching 
i        *>nie  prickly  hay  in  a  comer, 
s  As  soon  as  die  old  man  perceived  me,  he  cried  out,  in  so  loud  a 

■  ▼oioe  that  I  was  quite  startled  :  **  L'ave  me,  every  one  ;  I've  got  a 

■  word  to  spake  to  that  man." 

1  In  a  moment  the  cabin  was  vacated  by  all   the  visitors,  who, 

■      ^toie-like,  though  doubtless  actuated  by  different  motives^  had 
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gathered  round    the  dying  bed,    aod  I  was  left  alone  with  my 
penitent,  for  such  I  supposed  he  was  about  to  be. 

"Now  then/'  he  gasped,  **sit  you  down;  you're  the  first  of 
your  sort  has  ever  darkened  this  door.'' 

Here  he  coughed  violently,  and  as  soon  as  the  fit  had  sub- 
sided, resumed :  **  The  doctor  tells  me,  bad  luck  to  him  !— what 
good  is  the  likes  of  him,  at  all  ? — that  I'm — that  I'm  dyin'  ;  and 
Pm  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion  myself." 

"I  believe,"  I  commenced,  as  he  paused  for  breath,  "that 
you  are  very  ill/' 

He  snapped  me  up  directly.  **  Never  mind  what  you  believe, 
or  don't  believe  ;  listen  to  me.  It  isn't  on  my  account  I'm 
goin'  to  spake." 

Another  fit  of  severe  coughing  interrupted  him  for  some 
seconds,  when  he  resumed,  though  in  a  lower  and  more  feeble 
tone  :  **  I  couldn't  pacify  her  no  other  way,  barrin'  I'd  a  knocked 
her  on  the  head,  and  two's  too  many  for  me." 

Here  he  coughed  again,  so  violently  that  when  the  paroxysm 
had  subsided  he  appeared  to  me  to  have  passed  away.  He 
rallied  again,  however,  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  continued  : 

**For  my  own  part  I  don't  care  a  button  ;  I  aint  such  a  fool 
as  to  suppose  that  a  long  life— and  I'm  over  seventy- five  years  of 
age — a  long  life  of  wickedness  can  be  atoned  for  by  making  a 
poor  face,  and  saying  a  few  prayers  when  it  comes  to  the  last,  or 
near  about  it.  No;  I  ain't  such  a  fool  as  all  that*  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  a  word  about  it  to  anyone ;  but  she  come  to  me  last 
night,  and  she  said  to  me,  sez  she^  standing  just  there  where 
you're  sitting,  sez  she  :  **  Thomas,  mind  you  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  for  it's  in  torment  I  am,  and  the  place  is  waiting  for  you, 
too ;  but  confession,  Tm  told,  will  make  a  difference,  and  I've 
got  lave  to  come  and  tell  you."  With  that  she  disappeared,  and  I 
disremember  anything  more  until  the  neighbour  woman  come  in 
and  made  me  a  cup  of  tay." 

Utterly  exhausted,  the  old  man  paused,  gasped  for  breath,  and 
motioned  to  me  to  give  him  something  to  drink. 

I  held  a  cup  of  cold  tea  to  his  lips,  which  he  just  moistened 
with  the  uninviting  fluid,  and  pushed  my  hand  away  from  him. 

He  then  closed  his  eyes,  and  lay  so  perfectly  still,  I  thought  - 
he  was  really  dead ;  but  no,  he  still  breathed,  and  appearing  to  befl« 
conscious,  I  spoke  to  him  in  an  undertone  such  words  of  comfortafl 
lor  one  in  his  condition  as  occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  but  h^^ 
seemed  to  take  no  heed. 

Presently,  however,  he  rallied  again,  and  exclaimed,  conghin    a 
with  almost  every  word  :  ''  Stop  your  preaching !     I  don't  want 
tell  you  till  the  last  miDute,  for  you  might  have  me  took  op 
dragged  ofi  to  Downpalrick  jail." 
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I  hastened  to  asgure  him  that  his  fears  on  this  head  were 
groundless  for  no  matter  what  crime  he  might  have  committed, 
lie  would  not  be  removed  from  his  cabin  in  his  then  condition. 

lie  coughed  again,  but  made  no  remark  for  some  minutes 
during  which  J  prayed  in  silence  by  his  bed ;  and  presently  he 
l3egan  to  speak,  but  in  a  strangely  altered  sepulchral  tone  of  voice. 

^  There  she  is  again  1  All  right,  Anne  Jane,  all  right,  girl ; 
I  am  a  going  to  tell  him.     I  am— it's  all  right,  I  tell  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  some  object  on  a  level  with  my 
bead,  and  behind  where  I  was  sitting.  I  am  not  superstitious,  bu* 
Jija  uneasy  feeling  crept  over  me,  and  I  hastily  turned  round ;  but 
inhere  was  nothing  to  be  seen  except  the  smoke-stained  wall  of  the 
bin,  dimly  visible  through  the  thick  peat  vapour  that  filled  the 


Per  a  few  seconds  he  continued  to  gaze  steadfastly  in  the 
direction,  then  his  eyes  moved  as  if  he  were  following  the 
of  some  person  walking'in  the  room ;  at  last  he  fixed  them  on 
f-^e  fcot  of  his  bed,  or  on  some  object  which  he  fancied  was  stand- 
^g  there. 

fiis  jaw  dropped,  and   an  expression  of  ghastly  terror  over- 
spread his  wrinkled  and  dirt-begrimed  countenance. 

^  Are  you  there,  too  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  evident  fear  and  terror ; 
/^yon,  too  I— Well,  I'm  a-going  to  t«ll  all,  I  am— don't  stare  at  me 
o  that !  Anne  Jane,  get  you  before  him ;  you  know  it  was  you, 
weU,  I  >viU  tell  him  :  I  will—" 
Then  turning  to  me,  he  continued  :— 

^  Yon  must  know,  we  always  hated  each  other,  him  and  me,  and 
as  we  grew  older;  and  that  day  we  had  a  heavy  quarrel^  and 
e  Jane,  she  heard  him  tell  Tom  Logan  he'd  go  to  Amerikay, 
she  come  and  she  told  me,  and  she  said,  she  did  :  ^  It's  a  good 
^*^Bjice,  Tom,  and  if  I  was  you  I'd  let  them  think  he  went  across 
**ie  Bay,  but  I'd  make  him  stay  here,  quiet,  I  would.'  " 

The  old  man's  eyes  turned  again  on   me,  or  rather  on  the 

PvJQct  he  appeared  to  see  just  behind  me,  and  addressing  whatever 

^  aaw,  or  fancied   he   saw,   continued:  "You   know  you  did, 

"^^^^Jiie  Jane,  and  ye  can't  deny  it— Well,  that  night  when  he  was 

^^QQp,  we  both  crept  into  his  place,  and  while  she  held  the  light, 
II 

Bere  the  old  man  paused,  and  shivered,  a  thick  moisture  of 
^^ath  broke  out  on  his  face,  which  turned  a  purple  hue,  and  his 
^^ice  became  inaudible,  though  his  lips  moved  as  if  he  were  still 
^^^aking,  or  trying  to  speak. 

Deeply  interested,  I  held  my  ear  close  to  the  blue  moving  lips, 
^  spite  of  the  horrible  fsetor  that  exhaled  from  the  parched  and 
^^^ririi  meiith  and  gums,  but  the  only  words  I  could  catch  were 
**  »Ii*de"— ••  boil "— **  pigf  '^— "  bones  "— **  floor,'* 
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A  strong  convulsion  shook  the  old  man's  frame,  and  the  spirit 
parsed  away  to  meet  its  doom  ;  I  was  alone  with  the  dead,  and  I 

shuddered. 

Such  a  death  I  happily  I  have  not  seen  many  such ;  no  repen- 
tance^ no  hope. 

I  stepped  to  the  door,  and  calling  in  the  neighbours  who  were 
waiting  for  the  end  of  my  interview  with  the  old  man,  I  left  them 
with  the  corpse,  and  wended  my  way  homewards,  full  of  sad  and 
perplexing  thoughts. 

Edward  Pendlebury  had  been  murdered,  there  was  no  doubt ; 
murdered  by  bis  brother  and  sister-in-law,  who  had  appropriated 
bis  property,  and  spread  the  report  of  his  emigration. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  the  muttered,  unconnected  last  words  of 
the  old  man  indicated  the  disposal  of  the  body  ?     Horrible  ! 

Could  a  brother  give  a  brother's  flesh,  which,  with  his  own  hand 
he  bad  deprived  of  life,  to  his  pigs  for  food  ?  It  seemed  impossible ; 
and  yet —  ? 

After  considerable  thought  and  uncertainty,  I  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  had  better  keep  my 
own  counsel,  and  not  impart  to  any  one  the  nature  of  the  confes- 
sion made  to  me  by  the  dying  man ;  he  was  no  favourite  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Why  should  I  exasperate  my  parishioners  by 
imparting  to  them  a  knowledge  of  his  crime  ?  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  mingle  his  dust  with  that  of  their  relatives  in  the 
village  churchyard,  and  unseemly  riots  might  take  place  at  the 
funeral,  if  the  truth  were  known. 

No  ;  silence  is  golden  ;  I  held  my  peace^  and  he  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  wife-*-but  not  by  me.  Call  me  bigot,  if  you  will ; 
but,  after  what  I  had  heard,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  read  the 
Church's  service  for  the  dead  over  the  remains  of  the  impenitent, 
miserable  sinner. 

I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Belfast,  begging  him  to  send  for  me  on 
the  day  appointed  for  the  funeral.  He  complied  with  my  wishes 
and  the  Presbyterian  minister  kindly  officiated  at  the  grave  in  my 

8t^. 

The  property,  I  have  said,  was  left  to  a  sister^s  son  of  Anne 
Jane  Pendlebury,  nie  hsLYerj,  a  thriving  shopkeeper  in  Lurgan, 
who  sold  the  wretched  twelve  acres  to  Sir  Robert  Benson,  much 
to  the  contentment  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  his  tenants,  to 
one  of  whom  he  let  it  for  a  term  of  years  at  a  very  reduced  rate. 

The  miserable  cabin  was  knocked  down,  and  the  plough  passed 
over  its  site,  when  a  discovery  was  made  that  confirmed  my  worst 
suspicions,  and  almost  provoked  the  villagers  into  scattering  the 
ashes  of  the  criminal  husband  and  wife  to  the  winds. 

ynder  the  floor  of  that  portion  of  the  cabin  which  had  bee^ 
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eded  to  the  younger  brother,  and  which  was  separated  from  the 
part  occQpied  by  Thomas  and  his  wife  by  a  thick  turf  partition 
which  had  never  been  removed  until  the  hovel  was  pulled  down^ 
were  found  a  number  of  human  bones,  many  of  them  broken  by  an 
axe  or  some  sharp  instrument,  and  some  bearing,  quite  distinctly^ 
the  marks  of  having  been  gnawed  by  some  animal ;  and  the 
doctor,  to  whom  they  wero  submitted  for  examination,  declared 
that  they  had  certainly  been  cooked. 

There  was  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  matter ;  EMward  Pendle. 
bury,  whom  a  generation  of  villagers  had  believed  to  be  a  thriving 
firmer  in  America,  had  been  murdered  by  his  brother  and  sister- 
in-law,  who  cut  his  body  into  pieces,  gave  the  flesh  for  food  to 
their  pigs^  and  buried  the  mangled  bones  under  the  floor  of  his  own 

cabin. 

W.  T.  a 
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A    WAGER  ;    AND    WHAT    CAME    OF    IT. 

PART  I. 

*  *  Mt  dear  Lady  Ruby,  you  astonish  me  !  Can  an  opinion  s 
radical  emanate  from  lips  so  conservative  \  Had  the  firm  in  whicl 
i  am  a  sleeping  partner  now^  or  Emralson  here,  denounced  tb 
Royal  Academy  in  terms  one  half  as  forcible  as  these,  it  wool 
have  been  Lady  Ruby  from  whom  I  should  have  immediatel; 
awaited  the  foremost  burst  of  indignation,  remonstrance,  am 
scorn  !'*  said  the  pompous  millionaire. 

*•  A  beautiful  bouquet  of  words,  Mr.  Brilliant !  Allow  me  t 
select  just  one  posy  from  it.  I  will  not  be  so  avaricious  as  t 
think  of  accepting  more.  In  what  sense  am  I  to  take  you 
assertion  that  my  lips  are  *  so  conservative  V  " 

"Can  *posy'  and  'poser'  be  synomymous  terms?"  inquiret 
Mr.  Emralson,  aside,  of  his  companion. 

"Have  patience  and  perseverance — wait  and  see,"  said  Mis 
Versleigh. 

''  In  what  sense,  Lady  Ruby  ?  I  see  and  intend  only  one ;  bu 
if  the  adjective  be  objectionable,  I  at  once  withdrawn  it — substi 
tating  orthodox/' 

'*  Orthodox  ! — Eunice  ! — Mr.  Emralson  ! — I  appeal  to  you 
Can  the  imagination  conceive  a  more  monstrous  phrase  thai 
•orthodox  lips?'  Oh!  Mr.  Brilliant,  Mr.  Brilliant!  You' 
either  ruin  my  complacent  opinion  of  myself,  or  create  in  me  a 
evil  opinion  of  you  !** 

•*  Are  you  reasonable,  then,  Mr.  Brilliant^  to  expect  orthodox 
in  one  whose  opinions  you  are  rendering  unsound  ?"  said  Mil 
Versleigh. 

"Ladies,  I  protest  against  this !     Don't  misunderstand  me. 
am  no  quibbler.      In  the  opinion  of  the  firm  in  which  I  am 
sleeping  partner,  one  meaning  is  quite  enough  for  a  word,  and  on 
good,  plain,  downright  meaning  is  all  I  give  to  my  words." 

"  We  miay  contradict  the  rumour  that  Brilliant  aspires  1 
diplomacy,  you  see,  Lady  Ruby,"  interjected  Emralson. 

**  In  adverting  to  Lady  Ruby's  lips  as  conservative  an 
orthodox,  I  spoke  figuratively.  I  referred,  purely  and  simply,  t 
ber  language.  But  that  her  ladyship  may  know  I  thorough] 
somprehend  upon  whom  the  blame  should  fedl,  I  abjectly  apologi 
to  her  and  the  surrounding  objects  for  the  use  of  expressions  liab 
to  misoon^— " 

'*  Sunomiding  MttiU^  Mr.  Brilliant,"  cried  Mw  Venlflig 

^'im  no  raiiecrowi  r' 
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''  Pardon  me ;  my  awkwaxdnesa  again  I     The  praise  beetowed 

by  Lady  Ruby  on  the  painting  must  have  been  running  in  my 

mind ;  the  biuronet's  face  has  so  meek^  so  touching  an  expression, 

thatMt  seems  as  if  apologising  to  the  surrounding  objects  for  its 

superior  beauty.'' 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Emralson,  was  not  my  remark  thoroughly  justl" 
''More  than  that,   Lady  Ruby;  it    was  the   most  ideal   ez- 
pression  of  an  ideal  subject  that  I  have  ever  heard." 

**  It  is  my  distinguished  honour,  Mr.  Emralson,  to  thank  you 
for  nothing.  By-the«bye,  Eunice,  you  did  not  give  us  a  single 
opizuon  on  the  work  ?" 

*'  Nobody  asked  me  for  one ;  but  I  was  as  charmed  with  it  as 
y^yji  were^  Ruby.  I  could  have  sat  before  it  for  hours/'  added 
Miss  Versleigh,  dreamily. 

*  *'  So  could  I9  Miss  Versleigh,  provided  with  an  unlimited  supply 
^  Sterne,  hock,  cigarettes,  and  easy  couch,"  said  Emralson. 

*'I  thought  you  had  resolved  to  relinquish  those  lazy  habits 

^^    yours  until  your  entrance  into  the  married  state^  Mr.  Em* 
-    -         p.. 

* '  Would  not  that  be  tantamount  to  resigning  them  altogether, 
y  Ruby  1  Surely  you  do  not  expect  a  hard,  hollow  man  of 
^vrorld  like  myself,  to  marry  ?" 

**  Sweet,  indeed,  are  the  benefits  of  self-depreciation  I"  cried 
y  Ruby. 

*  '  I  wonder  who  of  this  quartette  will  be  the  first  to  relinquish 
_rle  life?"  said  Miss  Versleigh,   in   her  former  dreamy  tone. 

^^ot  I,**  with  an  imperceptible  cry. 

**Not  1 1"  said  Emralson,  with  a  laugh. 
•*Not  I,"  said  Brilliant,  seriously. 
,         *•  Not  I,  my  speculative  cousin,"  said  Lady  Ruby,  gaily.     '*  I 
^^^*t  see  any  fun   at  all  in  being  married.      Single  life  is  too 
^*^lly  jolly  to  be  abandoned  easily !     PU  commence  te  think 
^^Vit  wedding  in  five  or  six  years'  time !" 
,    *  *  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  realise  the  hard  work  that  resolutions 
^^^1     entail.    Lady   Ruby!"    said   Emralson,   shaking   his    head 
^^^^ly.     *' You'll  have  to   maintain  a  staflf  of   aides-de-camp  to 
^^^^vey  your  refusal !" 

*^  Again  it  is  my  distinguished  honour,  Mr.  Emralson,  to  thank 
for  nothing !'' 

•*Lady  Ruby,"  cried  Mr.  Brilliant,  **  you  impel  me  to  a  great 

^   1  glorious  action.     I'll  lay  a  wager  with  you.     I  will  stake  the 

S^^cture  you  have  admired  so  to-day  to  a  kiss,  that  you  will  be 

^  this  home,  four  o'clock,  on  this  day  two  years  hence,  a  married 

"^^tiaanl" 

**  I  hasten  to  accept  it,  Mr.  Brilliant ;  it  is  so  delightfully  ona* 
~ ;  whetbtr  I  win  or  not^  I  gwi  I" 
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**  Your  ladyships  compliment  storms  the  inmost  recesses  of  my 
heart !'' 

"I  never  could  understand  tliese  betting  complications,  Mr. 
Brilliant,'*  said  Miss  Versleigh,  with  more  interest  than  she  had 
yet  shown.  **  Let  me  see — Ruby  guarantees  if  she  is  married  in 
two  years*  time  to  give  you  a  kiss  ;  you  guarantee,  if  she  is  not,*  to 
give  her  the  picture, — is  that  it  ?" 

*' You  have  stated  the  case  precisely,  Miss  Versleigh.*' 

'*  How  good !  Of  course,  the  kiss  must  be  given  public  y 
before  society  at  lar^,  assembled  for  the  spectacle  !" 

'*  Shall  I  hold  the  stakes,  Lady  Ruby  ?"  inquired  Emralson. 

'*  In  other  words,  shall  you  hold  the  picture  and  the  kiss  ? — 
thank  you,  no.     If  any  one  must,  Eunice  will  be  stakeholder." 

•*  Indeed,  I  wonH  !  that's  simply  a  disgraceful  attempt  to  shift 
the  burden  of  payment  in  the  event  of  your  losing  to  my 
•boulders." 

"Indeed;  do  you  embrace  with  your  shoulders,  Eunice,  tho66 
snowy  avalanches." 

"  You  must  each  hold  your  own  stakes.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Brilliant 
would  demur  to  receiving  the  embrace  from  Mr.  EmralsoUi  and 
that  Ruby  would  refuse  to  give  it  to  me." 

*'  Why,  Eunice,  you  talk  as  if  it  were  settled  I  would  lose ! 
Mr.  Brilliant,  you  bad  better  procure  the  painting  and  let  me  hang 
it  there ;  would  it  not  look  lovely  in  that  light  1" 

" I  will  do  so  at  once.  Lady  Ruby;  not  that  I  have  any  mia- 
giyings  as  to  the  result,  but  it  is  a  rule  with  the  firm  in  which  I 
am  a  sleeping  partner  to  be  prepared  for  every  emergency.'' 

*'  What  a  study  your  husband's  face  will  be  during  the  cere- 
mony, Ruby  1" 

''Mind  he  doesn't  thrash  yon  afterwards,  Brilliant,'*  said 
Emralson. 

Mr.  Brilliant  laughed.     "  Nothing,  I  think,  was  said  about 
making  a  ceremonyof  it.  Lady  Ruby." 

*'  Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  wager  itself  will  be  a  most  efifectual 
aid  to  me  in  winning ;  for  what  man  would  marry  one  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  will  have  to  submit  to  such  a  ceremony  1" 

Mr.  Brilliant  laughed  again.     ''You  are  determined  that  it 

shall  be  a  ceremony,  then,  Lady  Ruby.     To  my  taste,  these  things 

seem  so  much  better  done  quietly  ;  but  events  mould  their  own 

details ;  discussing  the  particulars  of  this  at  so  early  a  date  is 

useless." 

•'By-the-bye,  Eunice,''  said  Lady  Ruby  to  her  cousin,  who 
had  resumed  her  former  languor,    ''  talking  of  ceremonies,  we 
promished  to  show  the  gentlemen  the  latest  addition  to  our  ool 
lection.    Shall  we  do  so  now  1" 

22ie  gmtlemen  munatoed  aaseaV 
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**Will  you  excuse  me,  please,*'  said  Eunice.  **I  feel  so 
tiled,  that  I  shudder  at  the  idea  of  promenading  those  galleries  and 
itaira." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Versleigh,  sorry  as  we  are  to         " 
"Now,  Mr.  Emralson/'  said  Eunice,  raising  a  warning  finger. 
Emralson  laughingly  retreated.     Two  minutes  afterwards,  a  ser- 
vant announced  that  a  gentleman  was  awaiting  her  in  an  inner 
room. 

The  visitor,  as  she  entered,  took  her  hand  with  a  gesture  that 
was  in  itself  most  eloquent  greeting. 

''I  come,  Eunice,  to  tell  that  you  my  work  is  now  hanging  in 

the  Gallery  of  Rejected  Artists.     The  disappointment  was  bitter, 

the  more  so  as  more  than  one  of  forty  representatives  of  art  have 

space  allotted  for  as  many  as  twelve  and  thirteen  productions  each. 

31iey  went  to  rest  that  night  probably  well  satisfied  with   their 

mighty  efforts  in  the  cause.   But  painters  are  not  the  only  martyrs 

to  this  sort  of  treatment.     In  every  other  country  some  compen- 

sation  is  given  to  those  who  toil  in  the  noblest  paths  of  life  \  here, 

justioe,  feme  and  fortune,  are  reserved  for  the  dealers." 

*•  My  poor  Hugh !    who   will   say   now  that  he  cannot  be 
^'^patient  1  Does  he  remember  the  day  he  first  met  me,  I  wonder  ?" 
*'  How  can  you  ask,  Eunice  \  I  will  paint  the  scene  some  day, 
*o  show  you  how  thoroughly  I  treasure  every  detail." 

**  0,  do!     The  lovely  Devonshire  vale  and  hills,  the  graceful 
■'^Xiiise,  the  gentle  stream — 


Hj,  wic  ^tsuut^  Stream 


The  angry  dog,  the  frightened  beauty,  and  the  fortunate 
artUt!"  laughed  Hugh  Perleton.  **  Fortunate?  No!  The  last 
^^^Txx  to  apply  to  me  !" 

*•  But  you  saved  my  life" — A  pause — *'Hugh  !— how  the  proud, 
"^^utiful  face,  softened—"  are  you  still  resolved  to  do  us  both 
^*^  ^wrongl" 

**  Hush,  my  darling  !  It  is  no  wrong.    You  know  how  little  I 
^^^^^  for  the  world's  opinion.     The  whole  globe  might  cry  that  I 
'"^  Pitied  you  for  your  money,  without  provoking  more  from  me 
^han  pity.     But  I  %D%U  prove  myself  worthy  of  you,  and  bring  you 
*^Hiething  that  I  can  consider  a  slight  approach  to  the  equivalent 
V^*'    80  much    happiness.     Do  you    not    understand    the  feeling 
^^rtiug  7  there  is  nothing  base  or  foolish  in  it." 
-       **  Meanwhile,  the  stupid,  stupid  boy,  dooms  himself,  and  she 
^  "Whom  he  professes  to  care,  to  years  of  miserable  waiting." 

**  It  shall  not  be  years,  Eunice.     Have  you,  too,  no  faith  in 

.     **  Hush — we  will  see.  Now  listen  a  moment.    I  have  seen  your 

?^^^ire;  we  saw  it  to-day.    Ruby  almost  went  into  ecstaciee  about 

^>4  oould  talk  of  nothing  but  the  injustice  and  stupidity  of  tho 
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Boyal  Academy  in  rejecting  it.  You  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  receive  an  offer  for  it,  which  will  probably  take  the  shape  of 
a  cheque  for  £20,  as  he  is  as  stingy  as  it  is  possible,  I  think, 
for  a  millionaire  to  be.  Now  listen :  decline  it ;  he  will  increase 
his  offer ;  decline  that, — in  fact,  refuse  everything  until  the  price 
reaches  five  thousand  pounds  I" 

*•  Eunice!" 

"Will  you  do  what  I  tell  you,  sir?  You  are  forbidden  to  take 
less  than  five  thousand  pounds  for  it ;  it  is  well  worth  it,  and  he 
can  well  afford  it,  for  he *' 

"  Who  is  this  mysterious '  he,'  Eunice  ?*' 
'*  Mr.  Brilliant,  our  guardian,  the  great  mine-owner.     He  has 
known  us  since  he  was  a  youth  of  twenty,  and  we  were  children  of 
ten.    He  wia»t  get  your  work,  and  you  must  make  him  give  its 
value." 

'*  Does  he  know  that  we  are  not  strangers,  Eunice  ?" 
*'  He  does  not  even  suspect  it.    I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  matter.    It  was  pure  accident ;  more  you  shall  hear  by-and 
bye.    You  must  not  stay  or  they  will  notice  my  absence.** 
*'  How  shall  I  repay  my  darling  for  this  1" 
"Mercenary  Hugh  !  everything  must  be  *  repaid.*  '* 
Fcnr  answer,  he  drew  her  to  him  after  the  fashion  of  **  lovers." 
**  May  I  give  her  the  only  thing  I  have  to  give  V 
''Hush,  Hugh;  some  one  is  coming;  do  go— there— there — 
there  1 — good-bye  !'* 

Alone,  she  sank  into  a  chair.  '*  Was  ever  maid  so  placed  f 
Hercules*  labours  were  child's  play  to  this  !  To  keep  a  maiden 
single  for  two  whole  years ;  the  maiden  being  young,  rich,  titled, 
beautiful,  and  bewitching;  in  a  word— Ruby !  Is  the  thing  possible? 
And  so  I,  henceforth  champion  of  the  misogamists,  here  proclaim 
wat  to  the  knife  on  Hymen,  armed  to  the  lips  with  love.  Fortune 
puts  her  puppets  through  strange  antics.  Mai^  /  Nou%  verronM  I 
II  good  reward  creates  endeavour.^' 

*' My  dear  Lady  Ruby,  the  firm  in  which  I  am  a  sleeping 
partner  never  forgives  an  injury  or  forgets  a  debt.*^ 

**  Ha  I  Miss  Yersleigh,  you  have  recovered  from  your  indis- 
position  V* 

PART  IL 

'*  But,  confound  it  all,  Emralson,  the  fellow  must  have  got 
scent  of  the  affair  somehow  I  After  haggling  on  for  month  after 
month,  and  refusing  every  offer  I  made  him  for  the  wretched  daub, 
he  fixes  on  the  exorbitant  sum  of  five  thousand  guineas ;  and, 
then,  has  the  audacity  to  say  that,  if  this  sum  is  not  accepted 
within  a  week,  he  will  not  sell  under  seven  thousand  pounds. 
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Cfood  Heaven^  Emralson !  think  of  that !  Seyen  thousand  pounds 
for  seven  penn'orth  of  canvas  !*' 

"  Agnew  gave  more  for  a  smaller  work  some  time  ago/'  said 
Emralson,  smiling. 

*'  But,[confound  it  all,  sir !  A  fellow'without  the  ghost  of  a  name ! 
I  was  so  digusted  with  his  rapacity  that  I  sounded  Lady  Ruby 
as  to  whether  she  would  not  prefer  some  other  and  better  work ; 
but  she  only  expressed  increased  surprise  that  I  was  so  long  in 
getting  this.  Snrprise,  indeed  !  And,  then,  look  at  that  woman. 
There  doesn't  seem  the  faintest  chance  of  her  marriage,  and  here's 
a  twelvemonth  gone.  She's  refused  about  twenty  splendid  ofiers, 
wid  kept  this  hesitating  fool,  Dymonde,  dangling  at  her  heels  for 

eight  months.     I  never  heard  of  such  a  woman  I     Why,  d n 

it,  Emralson,  I've  introduced  half  the  best  men  in  London  to  her !" 

"  It's  undoubtedly  annojring.  But  you  don't  really  suspect 
a  secret  understanding  between  Lady  Buby  and  this  painter,  do 
you  ?" 

**  Confound  it  all,  sir !  How  do  I  know  what  to  suspect  I 
That  bet  was  the  worst  piece  of  business  I've  ever  been  in.  What 
a  fool  I  must  have  been  to  stake  a  farthing  on  a  woman's  character  I 
But  who  would  have  thought,  to  look  at  her,  that  she  could  keep 
sii^le  for  a  year !  Look  at  her  eyes^  her  mouth,  her  whole  tempting 
form,  and  the  thousand  and  one  gestures  that  almost  seem  to  court 
the  toudi !  I  thought  I  was  as  safe  as  the  bank !  Seven  thousand 
pounds!" 

"  And  yet  she's  hardly  the  sort  of  woman  to  fall  in  love  with 
every  handsome  face  she  sees.  Brilliant/'  said  Emralson,  controlling 
his  laughter  by  almost  superhuman  efforts. 

*'  No ;  but  she's  the  sort  of  woman  to  make  nine  out  of  every 
ten  men  who  see  her  fall  madly  in  love  with  her.  I  believe  I 
must  have  been  smitten  when  I  made  that  bet.  By-the-bye,  what 
a  difference  between  that  vivacious  beauty  and  her  cousin.  Eunice 
Veraleigh  gets  prouder  every  day." 

'*i3i!"  said  Emralson,  perfectly  serious  now;  '4f  Ruby  has 
the  more  tempting  beauty.  Miss  Verleigh  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
woman  nature  ever  created !" 

h  "  Pooh,  man  !  I  don't  think  so.  Notice  her  bearing,  even  to  us, 
who  have  known  her  from  childhood  :  any  other  girl  would  entirely 
tmbend  towards  such  old  familiar  friends— one  of  them  her  guar- 
dian, too !— as  Lady  Ruby  does.  But  about  this  wretched  drawer 
of  wcMnen  and  hewer  of  men— what  would  |you  advise  me  to  do 
with  him  ?" 

Emndson  laughed.    "  Well,  I  think Humph !  here  they 

Lady  Ruby  and  Miss  Verleigh  entered.      After  the  usual 
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courtesias,    Miss   Verleigh,    ad.ire>>iii;j:    Mi.    Jirilli.int,    said;    **  I 
though  Lord  Dymonde  promiseil  to  come  witli  you." 

"I  am  expectiu;^  liim  to  iiiiive  cviry  moment,  Miss  Verleigh. 
1  do  not  know  tlit*  reason  of  \\\>  uLpuLctualitv."  Mr.  Brilliant  bad 
not  quite  recovered  hi.s  L^uanimity. 

"  I  should  not  be  very  sorry  it  he  di.l  nut  come  at  all.  He  is 
so  tiresome^  and  it  would  be  so  like  one  of  the  old  days,*^  said 
Lady  Ruby. 

**  O  Ruby,  Ruby!  how  iianl  you  are  to  pleise.  No  girl 
could  picture  a  better  husband  than  he  will  make,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Versleigh. 

"  Odds  bodkins,  Eunice  ■  1  will  make  him  «jver  to  vou  with 
infinite  delight,  if  you  choose." 

"Thanks,  Ruby.  If  I  wanted  him  Td  take  hiui  without  the 
least  ceremony." 

**  You  see,  I'm  so  afraid  heM  want  me  to  train  for  the  bicycle 
championship,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"Perhaps  Lady  Ruby  intends  keepiui:  iiiui  at  an  enchantment- 
lending  distance  until  she  has  won  her  wager?" 

**  You  have  hit  it,  Mr.  Brilliant.     That  is  the  reason." 
"Fie,  tie,  Lady  Ruby!^'   cried  Emralson.     ''Can   you   be   a 
daughter  of  Eve  that  you  care  more  for  a  sheet  of  framed  canvas 
than  for  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  ?" 

"  A  man  of  bone  and  muscle,  you  mean,  don't  you  ?  Do 
you  not  know  by  this  time  that  I  am  all  soul,  Mr.  Emralson." 

The  incongruity  of  the  idea  tickled  even  the  pompously  playful 
Brilliant. 

'*  That  you  are  an  angel,  I  grant.  Lady  Ruby.  But  surely  you 
are  mortal  enough  to  have,  or  to  hope  some  day  to  have,  a  pre- 
ference?" 

**  I  love  everybody  but  my  friends.  All  men  are  darlingg 
until  you  know  them." 

'*  And  this  from  a  young  lady  who  is  all  soul !  Our  angel  says, 
Miss  Versleigh,  that  a  man  is  au  fond^  always  worthless,  and  often 
worse?" 

**  Abominable  angel !"  ejaculated  Brilliant.  

''  Ingeniously  turned,  Mr.  Emralson.  I  meant  nothing  of  the 
sort— did  your  conscience  prick  you  ?" 

''  Are  you  of  this  angelic  creed.  Miss  Versleigh  ?"  demanded 
Brilliant. 

''li  I  think  very  meanly  of  all  men  who  are  not  my 
friends." 

"DiaboUcal  I''  cned  BrilUant. 

''I  had  no  idea  that  the  confession  would  sting  you,  Mr. 
Brilliant.     What  has  he  done  that  he  counts   himself  among 
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tboee  I  thick  roeanlv  of,  Mr.  EmraJson  V^  exclaimed  Miss  Vers- 
leighy  not  quite  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  the  home-thrust  she  was 
dealing. 

'*  Not  the  faintest  notion,  Miss  Yersleigh,  unless  it  be  that  he 
has  perceived  a  likeness  between  your  creed  and  that  of  the 
blackly-painted  gentleman." 

*'  There's  only  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  hideous^  Mr. 
Brilliant:  and^  if  this  is  so,  you  have  taken  it" 

''  Emialson  has.  Miss  Yersleigh.  I  only  opposed  your  creed  on 
the  grounds  of  common  humanity.  No  ordinary  man  likes  to  be 
thought  meanly  of ;  and  a  creed  that  prevents  a  man  from  being 
thought  what  he  chooses  to  be  thought^  is,  on  the  broad  grounds  of 
common  humanity,  diabolical.'* 

*'  How  grand  is.  the  philosophy  you  teach  us^  Mr.  Brilliant  I*' 
exclaimed  Lady  Ruby. 

'*  How  thoroughly  Gladstonian  are  the  views  you  hold,  Bril- 
Uant  V*  added  Emralson. 

**How  angelically  misrepresenting  you  are,  altogether,  Mr. 
Brilliant  I"  cried  Miss  Versleigh. 

'*  Ah  1  here's  Dymond !"  exclaimed  Emralson. 
"  How'd  do.  Lady  Ruby  ?    How'd  do,  Miss  Versleigh  ?   How'd 
do.  Brilliant  ?  How'd  do,  Emralson  ?    Awfully  sorry.  Lady  Ruby ; 
IVe  come  as  hard  as  I  could  pelt  from  an  interview  with  the  old 
codger ;  awful  fellow  for  keeping  a  fellow !" 

Lady  Ruby's  puzzled  look  requested  an  explanation.  Lord 
Dymonde  explained. 

*'  The  governor  wants  me  to  give  up  rowing,  and  racing,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  go  in  for^— what  the  deuce  does  he  call  it^ 
a  parliamentary  career.  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  I  should  turn  the 
House  into  a  smoking.saloon  and  running  ground  in  three  months. 
The  poor  old  bloke  turned  rusty^  went  on  no  end  about  the 
*  present  generation.'  Ah,  did  you  hear  of  that  performance  of 
Hare's,  Lady  Ruby?  31}  seconds — tall  form!" 

*'  I  think  you  are  hardly  right,  ,my  lord  ;  a  parliamentary  life 
would  exactly  suit  your  abilities,"  said  her  ladyship,  smiling 
viciously.  ''  A  man  of  your  position  in  the  arena  of  brute  force 
could  not  fail  to  do  unheard-of  things  in  that  of  public  debate." 

''  Lord  Dymonde  looked  as  if  he  would  have  understood  Qreek 
better.'' 

•'  Tour  drift.  Ruby  \  The  conversation  is  getting  profound.'* 
''  Do  you  wish  to  become  great,  Mr.  Brilliant  ?  It  is  simple. 
When  your  friend  misses  the  truth,  call  him  '  a  lion/  playfully-^ 
that  shows  wit,  and  will  raise  roars  of  laughter.  When  he  runs 
a  mile  a  minute,  swear  '  by  Gteorge,  that  licks  the  best  time  on 
reoflurd  T— -this  show  knowledge  and  inspires  respect.     Run  tWo 
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miles  in  a  minute,  yourself,  as  soon  as  possible,  afterwards— this 
shows  your  superiority,  and  creates  reverence.  Drink  beer  by  the 
*  pot,'  talk  eolely  of  athletics,  sport,  and  slang ;  be  surly  and 
Uunt  to  ladies;  cultivate  a  dull,  impenetrable  stare  ;  entertain  a 
welL merited  contempt  for  art,  science,  and  every  branch  of  learn- 
ing,  and  employ  your  whole  youth  in  increasing  the  size  of  your 
biceps.  Excel  in  these  things,  and  greatness,  in  this  generation, 
is  achieved." 

Lord  Dymonde  remarked:  "Yes;  fancy,  Brilliant  in  that 
style!" 

"Why,  Ruby;  your  sweetness  turning  bitter?  Satire  is  an 
easy  tneiier^  and  catching.  Let  me  see  what  I  can  do.  You 
think,  Lord  Dymonde,  that  man  has  the  better  existence  ?  Ah, 
you  do  not  know !    Come,  be  a  woman  ! — " 

**  Had  we  not  best  go  at  once  V*  interrupted  Lady  Ruby.  *'  I 
surrender,  Eunice,  at  discretion.*' 

"  Do  you  remember,'*  cried  Eunice,  still  laughing,  "  this 
same  day^  twelve  months  ago,  Mr.  Brilliant  ?  We  were  going  to 
the  Exhibition  of  Rejected  Artists — not  to  the  Academy,  then." 

"Yes,  yes!"  cried  her  ladyship ;  '*  can  you  contrive  to  make 
another  wager  of  the  same  kind,  Mr.  Brilliant,  if  I  select  another 
work  for  my  especial  favour  V* 

^'  Ruby  wants  to  make  the  ceremony  an  annual  affair,  you  seei 
Mr.  Brilliant,^'  exclaimed  Eunice. 

'*  Or  to  enlarge  her  collection  with  economy/'  said  Emralson. 

"  Perhaps^  pmir  encourager  Us  autres  /*"  suggested  Lady  Ruby 
herself,  with  a  wicked  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Brilliant  had  recovered  his  breath  by  this  time :  *'  Will 
it  please  you  to  go,  ladies  ?"  cried  he,  holding  open  the  door, 

"  They  are  trying  to  make  fun  of  you,  aren't  they,  Lady  Ruby  ?" 
askd  Lord  Dymonde,  as  the  others  laughingly  rose. 
*'  Are  they.  Lord  Dymonde  ?     What  a  waste  of  time  ! ' ' 

•'  By  Jove  !  But  what  was  the  wager  you  wanted  Brilliant  to 
make !     Perhaps  I  could  be  of  service?" 

"  No,  thank  you.  Lord  Dymonde.  But  I  will  give  you  the 
whole  history  as  we  go  along." 

Later  on  in  the  same  day  Mr.  Hugh  Perleton  was  announced. 

'*Ahl"  cried  Mr.  Brilliant,  turning  to  Lady  Ruby,  "the 
painter  of  your  picture." 

**  Lideed !"  cried  her  ladyship,  *'  I  am  delighted.  I  am  quite 
sure  he  is  a  genius,  you  know." 

Mr.  Perleton  here  entering,  Mr.  Brilliant  formerly  introduced 
him  to  the  ladies ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Lady  Ruby  was  desoribingy 
with  the  charming  animation  of  a  well-bred  woman,  her  last  year*! 
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Tudt  to  the  Qallery  of  Rejected  Paintings,  oonoluding  with  the 
lemark  that  she  had  that  morning,  with  great  pleasure^  seen  a  work 
of  his  in  this  year's  Academy  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Perleton  returned  a  suitable  reply,  and  at  this  point,  greatly 
to  Biiss  Verleigh's  surprise,  Mr.  Brilliant  requested  the  favour  of 
Lady  Ruby's  attention  on  a  pressing  matter.  Accordingly,  Lady 
Ruby  followed  him  from  the  room. 

Eunice  advanced,  "  Has  he  accepted  it  ?''  she  asked,  quietly. 

"  No,**  replied  Hugh  Perleton,  smiling. 

''You  see,  Hugh,"  she  went  on,  "this  is  giving  him  many 
extra  chances  to  see  the  true  state  of  affairs.  I  should  be  not  at 
all  surprised  to  hear  that  he  and  Lady  Ruby  were  engaged  before 
the  end  of  the  season.  But  he  is  so  blind.  He  introduces  fellows 
innumerable  to  her,  and  gets  angry  when  she  treats  them  coldly, 
and  yet  cannot  see  who  it  is  she  loves  all  the  time  !  She  hardly 
knows  whether  to  be  amused  or  displeased." 

'*  But  are  you  certain  that  Brilliant  himself  will  never  reci- 
procate her  feelings  sufficiently  to  discover  this,  Eunice  V 

^*  He  admires  her  more  than  any  woman  he  knows,  and  loves 
her  as  much  as  he  is  likely  to  love  any  woman.  That  is  evident ; 
more  Cupid  himself  could  not  tell  you.  Mr.  Brilliant  mvited  you 
to  dine  with  us,  I  suppose  ?  You  are  honoured,  I  can  assure  you ; 
fwr  we  meet  *  en  famille  *  to-day." 

Mr.  Brilliant  entered  the  room.  Advancing  to  Hugh  Perleton, 
Jie  said :  '*  I  accept  your  price,  sir ;  here  is  a  cheque  for  the  amount 
Oh  1  that  consummate  idiot  of  a  Dymonde  I" 
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"  I  HXTB  fairly  won.  Lady  Ruby.     Now  for  your  stake ;  you 
^insisted  upon  its  being  a  public  spectacle,  you  know." 

*'  Oh !  that  is  soon  done,  sir,"  cried  Lady  Ruby,  holding  up  her 
:^u»  with  all  her  old  saucy  way.     '^  There !    Eunice,  was  my 
linsband's  face  a  study  ?" 

"Am   I  to  thrash  myself  afterwards,   Emralson!"  laughed 
brilliant. 

''But  I  am  consoled  by  a  glance  at  a  certain  picture  by  one  of 
our  most  promising  young  artists,  and  which,  I  think,  was  tM  stake 
I  was  to  ¥rin,"  said  Lady  Ruby. 

''  Ah  1  by-the-bye,  Perleton,  I  was  offered  six  thousand  guineas 
for  that,  yesterday.  I  told  the  noble  lord  my  wife  would  not  part 
^th  it  for  sixty  thousand,  but  I  would  try  and  arrange  the  matter 
for  him  for  that  sum." 

'•  What  was  his  reply,  Mr.  Brilliaut  ?"  asked  Hugh  Perleton's 
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•  Laugheil,  ami  ^oil  that  he  would  he  the  last  man  to  create 
dissODsioE  between  a  ueww-mnrried  couple/* 

*' When  did  vou  luium  i\\)\\\  the  houevtnoon,  Perleton  ?"  asked 
limralson. 

**  Tills  morniDg  ;  I  think  Eunice  was  as  sorry  as  I  to  leave  the 
•unny  «<i'ath." 

"Tlien  you  don't  know  the  news,  Perleton?  Dymonde  has 
got  over  my  askin<j;  him  to  be  best  man,  and  is  a  candidate  for  the 
county  of  Dymondeshire.'' 

•*Dear  fellow!"  said  Lady  Ruby.  **Then  I  don't  think  any 
one  has  cause  to  complain  of  our  wager  and  what  came  of  it." 

D.   J.  CUBBT. 
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RECENT  FRENCH  NOVELS. 

We  believe  it  was  Mr.  Robert  Browning  who  described  the 

modem  French  novel  as  a  work  printe<.l  on  grey  paper  with  blnnt 

type.     There  are  those,  however,  who  know  biHter  ;  that  potting 

aside  the  freedom  of  inuendo,  the  lax  morality,  the  occasional  false 

positions,  and  the  often  still  more  objectional  plots,  there  is  much 

that  is  amusing,  always  something   clever,    and  generally  much 

that  is  thoroughly  artistic,   in  your  true   Parisian  novel.     Of  all 

sensational  things  in  such  a  world,  the  so-called  ''  Conversion  of  Paul 

F^val"  has  been  the  most  sensational.  He  has  published  his  ^'Etapei 

tune  Conversion  **  (Palm^,  Paris,  three  fr.)    "  Farewell/'  exclaimed 

many,  "  to  his  liveliness  and  his  gaiety  ! "  Not  at  all';  he  is  the  s**me 

as  ever,  only  his  exuberant  spirits  are  tamed  down  by  real  emotion, 

and  his  picturesque  style  is  simply  disembarrassed  of  the  tangle  and 

briars  that  hitherto  encumbered  it     Nothing  can  be  more  touching 

^an  this  episode  in  the  autobiography  of  a  quondam  sceptic.     So 

ttnoere  is  the  author  in  his  conversion,  that  he  has  issued  a  new 

^tion  of  all  his  works  from  which  everything  that  seems  to  be 

nprehensible  has  been  carefully  expunged.     The  works  of  one  of 

tte  most  clever  and  amusing  of  modern  French  novelists  can  now  be 

i^Qrused  by  the  most  fastidious.     The  '*  Contes  de  Bretagne,^*  with 

^e  mysticism  of  the  age  of  stone  monuments ;  La  BeUe-EtaiU^ 

*^^Kion  of  dolmens  and  gnarled  oaks,  but  in   the  middle  ages  ;  the 

y  J^iedes  Grhei;'  "  L' Homme  deFer*' '' Chateaupauvrey  are  all  as 

^^istrative  of  Brittany  as/*  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments," 

of  the  country  of  Harun  al  Rashid ;  and  they  constitute  the  most 

htfdl  reading  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     As  much  can 

•j^fcaroely  be  said  of  **  Frire  Tranquille  "  and  "  Le  Dernier  Chevalier.'* 

-^^^  writter  positively  surfeits    the    reader,    with  fights,  duels, 

^^'^^Inscades,  and  complicated  plots,  in  the  one ;  and  the  other  errs 

^*^  ^tlie  reverse,  in  being  more  historical  than  romantic.     "  La  Reine 

'*^«  Bpiee  "  is  the  only  novel  that  has  not  yet  been  revised,  but  it 

^^^Xi.ld  be  easily  rendered  worthy  of  the  "  F^  dee  Grivee.'' 

^         Nothing  more  difficult  than  the  historical  novel.     The  writer 

to  solve  the  problem  of  exciting  interest  without  being  untrue, 

few  extricate  themselves  from  the  dilemma — intact.    "  La  Pre- 

taehe  de  Sang''    (A.  Labutte-Dillet,   Paris,    two    francs) 

*^     «i  story  relating  the  circumstance  which  led  to  the  condemnation 

^^d  education  of  Don  Femand,  accused  of  the  intended  assassiation 

?*^  liis  brother.  King  John  of  Portugal.     The  heroine,  Maria  Stella 

r^^^o^a,  is  a  great  relief  to  the  company  of  ruffianly  personages, 

^  ^hom  the  plot  is  ionounded. 
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'•  Lei  Causes  saerSet  le  Bm,''  by  Baoul  de  Navery  (T&im, 
Paris,  two  vols.,  four  francs),  is  a  Catholic  title  given  to  a  romance 
of  the  times  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  Long  Parliament.  Theie 
are  twe  v«;  heroes,  sons  of  Fin-Barr,  a  chief  of  his  tribe,  and 
Jenny  0  Connor,  descendants  of  the  kings  of  Erin,  who  figure 
largely  in  this  strange  romance,  which  is  anything  but  historical, 
ond  of  which  Henrietta  Maria,  being  French,  is  made  the  real 
heroine. 

'^UAffiquet  de  la  Marquise,**  by  A.  de  Barth^lemy  (J.  Fechoz, 
Paris,  two  francs,  50  centimes),  deals  with  the  reign  of  terror,  an 
epoch  in  which  almost  superhuman  virtues  were  aroused,  from  the 
niere  fact  of  their  having  to  combat  atrocious  crimes  committed 
ill  the  name  of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality.  The  story  is  well 
worth  perusal.  Two  other  novels  belong  to  the  same  epoch.  One 
" Marcie**  by  Charles  du  Boishamon  (T6qui,  Paris,  two  francs), 
relates  the  story  of  two  ladies,  whose  chateau  a  republican  seeks  to 
obtain  possession  of  by  marriage  or  any  other  conceivable  means, 
criminal  or  otherwise;  the  second,  ^^ Le  Secret  du  Chdteau 
Bacnoir,**  by  J.  Gondry  du  Jardinet  (Paris,  two  francs),  is  a  story 
of  a  similar  kind,  in  which  a  faithless  steward  turns  against  his 
master,  and  obtains  possession  of  his  property  but  poetical  jus. 
tice  instinctly  overtakes  the  republican  miscreant. 

'*  Pour  la  Patrie,**  by  Etienne  Marcel  (Ch.  Bleriot,  Paris, 
two  francs),  is  a  story  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  in  which  are 
depicted  the  dreamy  indecision  of  Thaddeus  Osiersko,  the  incon- 
siderate energy  of  Witold  Turno,  the  treachery  of  gipsies,  and  a 
widow's  mournings  over  an  early  grave.  "La  Foi  Jnrie**  by 
Madame  de  Navery  (Ch.  Bleriot,  Paris,  two  francs),  is  better, 
but  altogether  out  of  date.  The  skipper  of  a  merchantman  taken 
captive  by  Corsairs,  allowed  by  a  benevolent  Turk  to  return  to 
Marseilles  upon  his  simple  word  of  honour  that  he  would  come 
back  in  six  months  to  convert  the  family  to  Christianity,  is  a  story 
of  the  past,  not  the  present  age,  aud  that  is  still  more  the  case  with 
the  same  author's  ^'  Heritiers  de  Judas  "  (Ch.  Bleriot,  three 
francs  fifty  centimes),  in  which  we  have  the  Arabian  legend  of  the 
purchase  of  the  field  of  Aceldama  and  the  fatal  legacy  of  the 
thirty  pieces,  traced  down  to  one  Ephraim,  who  in  the  nineteenth 
century  wished  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  pious 
legend  (no  doubt  to  be  continued  in  another  volume),  is  enlivened 
by  the  successful  struggles  of  Coelio,  his  good  dog  Morse,  and  the 
fiuthful  black,  Pampy,  against  a  certain  Jude  Maloeuvre,  who,  as 
his  name  intimates,  is  given  to  evil  deeds  of  the  worst  kind. 
^*L^  Honneur  du  Nomy*  by  Charles  Buet  (Thomas  Olmer,  Paris, 
three  francs),  is  another,  as  yet,  incomplete  story.  The  noble 
fMofljr  of  Yigotd  de  HatUduce  {vigor  aiyue  lua  ob  aUo)  is  repara- 
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aented  by  two  sons— one  is  a  bad  man,  who  under  the  name  of 

Anthelme  Bochey,  and   secreted  in   the  ruins   of  the  castle  of 

Miolans,  is  affiliated  with  the  Iliuminati  of  Germany,  the  Carbonari 

of  Italy,  the  Commnneros  of  Spain,  the   TF%ttA«-boys  of  Iielantd, 

the  Neo-templars,  and  actually  the  Freemasons.    The  other  is  a  good 

man  and  a  priest^  and  there  are  many  other  interesting  persoiMiffebt 

vho  play  a  part  in  a  moving  drama,  the  best  portions  of  whtdi 

are  scenic  descriptions  of  the  ruins  on  the  Alps,  tenanted  by  the 

mystic  conspirator,  the  golden  mountains  of  Chantagne,  the  hills 

of  Maltaverne,  and  the  smiling  valley  of  the  Is^.     As  to  how 

the  honour  of  the  Hauteluces,  compromised  for  a  time  by  the 

elder  brother,  is  ultimately  saved,  we  shall  learn  in  another  voluiM, 

to  be  entitled,  ^^  Hauteluce  et  Blanchelainey*^ — Blanchelaine  beuig 

the  name  of  a  youthful  chevalier,  and  of  a  fair  maid,  Flore  de 

filanchelaine^  who  figure  largely  in  the  first  instalment  of  the  stoty. 

A    tale    by    the    celebrated    Louis    Venillot,     '^  Corhin    et 

d'Aubecaurt"  (Palme,    Paris,    three  francs),    written    to   fmre 

that    TTltramontanism    was     not    inconsistent    with    romancing 

(who  ever  doubted  it?),  has  gone  through  two  editions.     Th^ 

gist  of  the  story  lies  in  the  preference  given  by  the  niece  of  tlw 

l>roud  Marquise  d'  Aubecourt  to  a  simple  but  pious  £gyptologilrt| 

Oermain  Darcet,  over  the  head  of  an  empty-pated  and  worldly 

^Afarquis,     De  Sauvoterre.      The  arguments    and  the    incidenti 

l>y  which  it  is  made  clear  that  it  is  better  to  wed  a  poor  but  in« 

'^ellectnal  and  pious  young  gentleman^  than  a  rich  but  dissipated 

^nd  indifferent  nobleman,  can  be  anticipated  by  all.     Unforta* 

^:uitely  no  one  acts  by  such  '*  goody''  lessons.     "  Les  Ronoea  du 

Chemin/*    by  Claire    de   Chandeneux  (Ch.  Bleriot,    Paris,  tWo 

firancs),  is  another  story  having  a  religious  object  in  view,  yet 

^^iesentially  French  in  its  details.     The  heroine^  Th^r&ine  Saint* 

^rissonj  adopted  by  the  Baronne  d'  Aubray,  loves  her  protectress^ 

her  mother-in-law  seeks  to  pervert  her  charms  into  profitable, 

impure,  uses  ;  but  Theresine  is  saved  from  the  pit-falls  cast  in 

^er  way,  and  religion  restores  her  to  the  pleasures  and  safety  of  a 

^^irtuoos  domesticity. 

*' Sabine  de  Rivas,''  by  M  Marechal  (Ch.  Bleriot,  Paris, 
"^iPTO  francs),  is  the  old  story  of  an  orphan  adopted  by  a  wealthy 
^worincial  family,  who,  after  many  trials,  weds  the  son  of  th(6 
^mmily.  There  is  not  much  novelty  in  this ;  but  the  details  of  thd 
^iretentiouB  life  of  a  family  so  circumstanced  and  so  situated,  at« 
^iyen  with  wonderful  minuteness  and  much  graphic  power. 

Madame  Ghierrier  de   Haupt  has  ventiu^  in  her  ^*  Jacques 
-Bernard  (Oudin,  Poitiers,  two  francs),  into  the  domain  hitherto 
Occupied  by  the  incomparable  Gaboriau,  Ponson  de  Terrail^  and 
lone— the  story  of  a  child  stolen  from  its  parents  and  brought 
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up  amoDg  thieves,  swindlers,  aii<l  highwaymen,  as  Blanob 
Muller  ;  but  restored  to  her  original  name,  Blanche  d'Ortigny,  anc 
to  respectability  and  happiness  :  has  one  advantage,  that  it  can  b 
read  by  all  those  who  prefer  stories  thai  are  inoffensive,  even  i 
they  are,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  insignificant,  to  such  as  an 
clever,  pointed,  and  startling,  but  which  overlook  the  claims  o 
morality  and  good  taste. 

This  little  bit  of  cou\mouplace  is  necessary  to  explain  thi 
success  of  ^^  Les  Amours  de  Philippe^**  by  Octave  Feuillet,  (Cal- 
mann  Levy,  Paris,  three  francs  fifty  centimes) — a  success  partly  du€ 
to  the  author's  reputation  as  an  academician  and  partly  to  hb 
unquestionable  talents ;  and  that  while  in  other  respects  the  story 
is  altogether  objectionable.  Philippe  de  BoisviUiers  neglects  hw 
rustic  cousin,  Jeanne  de  la  Roche-Ermel,  for  an  actress,  who  playj 
him  false,  and  then  becomes  captive  to  a  cat-like  Marquise  d< 
Talyas,  who  tries  to  drown  Jeanne.  The  heroine  is  saved  b} 
Philippe,  who  at  last  comes  to  liis  senses,  and  abandons  syrens,  to 
dwell  with  virtuous  simplicity  and  honesty.  This  is  a  step  it 
advance  of  ^*  Mo?meur  de  Canwm^''  and  ^^  Julia  de  TrdccBur/'  but 
with  Octave  Feuillet  success  lies  neither  in  plot  nor  plan- 
execution  is  everything.  No  matter  how  inconsequent,  ho?» 
reprehensible,  the  actions  of  his  personages  may  be,  they  never  loac 
their  life-like  attributes.  If  of  the  feline  tribe,  their  spots  and 
bars  are  ever  there  ;  if  of  aristocratic  blood,  the  grand  air  and  the 
haughty  pride  dominate  over  even  sin  and  folly. 

*^  Samuel  Brohl  et  Co.,'*  by  Victor  Cherbuliez  (Hachette,  Paris, 
three  francs  fifty  centimes),  is,  in  some  respects,  the  best  work 
of  one  who  has  been  termed  in  his  own  country  ''fe  romaneier  dei 
emdits  et  des  ffourmets.''  It  belongs  to  the  "clever"  class,  and 
that  without  anything  reprehensible.  The  story,  in  fact,  is  thai 
of  the  swindler  son  of  a  miserable  German  tavern-keeper,  who,  as 
secretary  to  a  Roumanian  princess,  is  educated  in  the  vices  of  the 
^^  grand  monde,'  as  such  is  understood  at  Bucharest,  counterfeits 
the  person  of  a  distinguished  Pole,  "Abel  Larinski,"  and  ic 
ultimately  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  Mdlle.  Antoinette  Moriaz, 
when  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  cynical  princess  in  Paris 
tumbles  down  the  castle  of  cards  so  carefully  set  up  by  Messrs. 
Brohl  and  Co.  It  is  not  the  story  so  much  as  the  characters  that 
make  the  book.  They  are  all  great  in  their  way,  and  yet  their 
ways  are  as  various  as  their  boxes,  and  as  charmingly  diverse  as 
could  be  called  out  of  a  world  abounding  in  characters  which  all  have 
not  the  genius  to  seize  upon,  still  less  the  power  to  depict  success. 
fully. 

Descended  from  an  old  Norman  family,  the  antecedents  of 
Diudel  de  Kerfons  (or  of  Ernest  Daudet)  (E.  Plon,  Paris,  two 
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▼oU.,  six  francs),  are  those  more  or  less  of  a  Bohemian  of  Paris. 
Wedded  at  last  to  a  brunette,  who  is  anything  but  a  domestio 
personage,  she  dies,  and  he  returns  to  a  blonde,  who  makes  a 
much  better  wife,  although  an  ''  ancienne  dansetise,''  Ernest  takes 
especial  pleasure  in  depicting  what  are  called  ^^grandes  dames/* 
such  as  the  Duchess  of  Chateaufort,  Marquise  de  Chanzay,  Lady 
Hackwoods,  the  Countess  of  Athol,  and  others ;  but  he  unfor- 
tunately also  conveys  the  impression  that  they  all  have  one  foot 
in  the  demi^nonde.  The  best  and  most  life-like  portrait  is  that  of 
the  Duke  de  Gramont-Caderouse,  who  is  depicted  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Jacques  de  Chanzy.  Both  the  Daudets  seem  to 
indulge  in  personalities  under  assumed  names,  which  are,  to  say 
the  leastj  very  objectionable. 

Premiire  et  Demiire  Dette,  by  Madame  Qabrielle  d'Arvor 
(Tolra^  Paris,  one  franc  fifty  c),  is  simply  the  story  of  Roger 
Dublanc,  vrho  passes  from  evil  courses  to  good,  and  of  Jules 
Dervieox,  who  persists,  and  ends  in  shame  and  suicide. 

The  **SuppUce  d'une  Mire,*'  by  J.  Gondry  du  Jardinet 
(Palrn^,  Parisj  two  francs  fifty  c.)*  is  a  kind  of  parody  of  Emile  de 
Qirardin's  **  SuppUce  tune  Femme/'  but  written  from  a  Catholio 
point  of  view.     It  is  proportionately  tedious  to  read. 

Le  Nabob f  byAlphonse  Daudet  (Charpentier,  Paris,  3f.  50  c.), 
\xmA  gone  through  innumerable  editions :  and  yet  the  Nabob  in 
q[^ie»tion  is  no  Indian  prince,  redolent  of  diamonds  and  precious 
stones.  He  is  the  son  of  a  cobbler  of  the  Bourg  Saint- And^ol,  who, 
from  being  a  porter  in  Marseilles,  becomes  the  customary  '*  mil- 
lionaire '*  at  Tunis,  and  returning  thence  to  "  the  capital  of 
tlic  civilised  world,"  he  is  made  the  victim  of  the  jackals  and 
▼^tures  that  pullulate  in  the  said  capital,  and  died  in  poverty  in  a 
theatre  once  maintained  at  his  own  own  expense.  Ail  this  is  told 
nnaply  as  a  means  to  depict  the  said  jackals  and  vultures  of  the 
^®ooiid  Empire.  Their  indentity  is  transparent.  The  Due  de 
|"4ora  is  M.  de  Homy  ;  Monpavon  is  M.  de  Montoruyon ;  the  Nabob 
J*  M.  Francois  Bravay ;  Felicia  Ruys  is  the  Duchess  Colonna ; 
?*•  de  la  Perridre  is  Count  de  Laferriere,  chamberlain  to  Napoleon 
^  ;  and  austere,  irrproachable  republicans  delight  in  the  frail- 
^^  of  humanity  under  an  Imperial  rey'une,  as  if  nothing  of  the 
^*^  was  possible  in  the  present  day  ! 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  two  Daudets  ;  Alphonse  has  greater 
pfta  than  Ernest,  but  the  latter  is  the  best-informed,  the  most 
^^Ued  of  the  two.  Ernest  is  not  only  a  romancer,  he  is  also  a 
•^^^cessful  historian  and  political  writer.  His  last  work,  ''Daniel  de 
^^^ims  '•  (2  vols.,  E.  Plon, Paris,  6  f.)  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  reality 
••^  autobiography,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  edifying. 
^  ^^NemtUee  et  reeks  ViUageais/'  by  Jean  Lauder  (Palmei  Paris^ 
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two  francs)  is  the  title  given  to  several  other  charming  stories  of 
rural  life,  in  which  the  author  has  skUfuUy  shown  how  much 
poetry  there  may  lie  hidden  in  humble  life.  The  tales  are  to  be 
commended  in  every  point  of  view.  **  La  SoirSes  du  ChAteaa  A 
Kerilis^*'  by  J.  de  Launay-Ovemey  (Bray  and  Betaux,  Paris, 
three  francs),  are,  at  least  some  of  them^  fkntastic  and  amusing, 
but  by  no  means  equal  in  a  literary  point  of  view  to  Jean  Lander's 
village  stories.  Madame  Julie  Lavergne's  "  Neiges  cT Anton  Lc 
gendee  et  Chroniquei  (Palm^,  Paris,  three  francs)  excel  also  in  the 
latter  respect,  and  to  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  legendary  stories, 
'THOpital  de  Bruges;'  the  '•  Clocher  d'Harfleur,''  •'  Une  NitH 
pendant  aa  Tronde/'  the  '•  Mendicant  de  la  Retne,"  the  **  Clair  de  la 
Lune,**  and  the  "  Masque  d'Or^'  will  aflford  a  fund  of  amusement 
for  which  they  will  be  grateful  for  having  had  their  attention  called. 

M.  Charles  Canivefs  ''  Jean  Dagmry''  (E.  Plon,  Paris,  3  fr.) 
is  not  a  pleasant  story.  It  is  that  of  an  orphan,  who  is  ill-treated, 
but  ultimately  happily  married,  whilst  her  betrayer  is  driven  to 
commit  suicide. 

^'La  Veuve^'  by  Louis  Enault  (Hachette,  Paris,  3  fr.  50  c.)  is 
a  work  of  greater  pretensions  in  a  social  and  moral  point  of  view  ; 
but  when  we  say  that  the  heroine,  Madame  d'Avray,  a  widow, 
rejects  M.  de  Eermoine  to  become  a  lady  Benedictine,  and  that 
M.  de  Kermoine  is  reduced  to  marrying  a  younger  and  more  capti. 
vating  person,  Mdlle.  Valentin,  we  have  said  enough.  Both 
these  latter  stories  are,  however,  penned  with  great  care  and  fidelity, 
in  so  far  as  localities— the  scenery  of  Normandy  in  the  one,  and 
life  in  the  salons  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  other — are  concerned. 

''Pris  du  Goufre^'  by  Saint-Patrice  (Dentu,  Paris,  3  fr.) 
tells  its  story  in  its  title.  It  is  the  history  of  a  jealous  woman, 
who,  in  the  pursuit  of  revenge,  is  so  nearly  precipitating  herself 
into  a  gulf  (morally  speaking)  that  it  gives  one  an  immoral  vertigo 
to  peruse  the  extremity  of  the  danger  to  which  she  is  exposed. 

As  to  ''  La  Bdtarde;*  by  Xavier  de  Mont^pin  (Dentu,  Paris, 
2  vols,  6  fr.),  it  breaks  ground  with  a  crime  and  a  duel,  followed 
up  by  adultery  and  death,  a  substitution  of  children,  and  an  assas- 
sination; and  at  last  ends  with  a  legitimate  daughter  pardoning 
her  enemies,  for  whom,  hov^ever,  there  is  a  terrible  expiation  in 
store. 

**Le  Numero  IL  de  la  Rue  Mariot^^  by  Benfe  de  Pont-Jeet 
(Dentu,  8  fr.)  is,  a  close  imitation  of  Qaboriau  ;  a  suppoeed  crime, 
suspicion  attached  to  the  young  person,  unending  researches  and 
equally  numerous  inbroglios  by  real  and  amateur  detectives,  and 
after  all,  when  a  man  has  been  condemned  to  death,  it  is  found  out 
to  be  a  case  of  suicide  ! 

The  author  of  "  Donna  Maria,  Chronique  du  temps  de 
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II.,  by  L.  Qambier  (Dentu,  Paris,  3  fr.),  seems,  in  seeking  for  a 
murderer  of  William  the  Taciturn,  to  have  followed  Victorien 
Sardou,  in  his  drama  ''  La  Patrie  ;'^  but  M.  Qambier  has  scandalised 
the  clerical  party  greatly,  in  tracing  his  pivot  of  action  through 
Sainte  ThAr^sa,  superior  of  the  convent  of  San  Miguel,  to  tht 
dominican  Timmermann  and  the  Prince- Bishop  of  Cologne  ! 

The  author  of  **  Lea  Dailies  de  Loudun,'  Jean  de  Poitiers  (A. 
Ghio,  Paris,  2  fr.)  has  no  great  respect  for  pilgrimages  in  modem 
times.  His  sermons  are  lugubriously  fantastic,  but  his  historical 
pretensions  are  slight  when  he  attributes  the  execution  of  Urbain 
Grandier  to  Richelieu,  although  the  clerical  party  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Those  who  condemned  him  believed  in 
the  reality  of  demoniacal  possession,  as  in  the  case  of  Jean  d' Arques, 
and  the  Intimacy  of  legal  punishment  for  such  was  at  that  time 
admitted  by  every  one. 

'*  JSlisee,    Vmjaf/e   (tun   Homme   h   la    recherche   de  lui'mtme^ 

par  Eugene  PeJiOtaii  (Germer  Bailliere,  Paris,  3  fr.  60  c. ),  is  another 

Work  of  the  same  stamp  on  the  Papacy.      It  is  a  mere  repetition 

of  Edmond  About's  "  Question  Romaine,'*  As  to  theology,  he  says 

it  is  a  sempstress  who  dresses  up  the  Deity  according  to  the  fashion 

of  the  day.     He  laughs  at  Maria  Alacoque  ;  asserts  that  Marshal 

■Brane    was   assassinated   by  Trestaillons ;    calls    Chateaubriand 

"  hableuT  de  la  melancolie ;'  and  describes  the  nobility  as  une  ttiie 

de  eoquins.'*     *^Le  Degrossiy  Roman  Rural,''  by  Victor  Le  Febvre, 

X«aboureur  (Sandoz,  Paris,  3  fr.  50  c),  is  penned  in  the  same  dis- 

contentedy  levelling,  cynical,  and  irreligious  spirit.      The  author 

Uifiists  upon  the  education  (?)  of  the  working- classes^  and  gives  as 

^   model  his  ^^degrossi  " — a  foundling  who  weds  a  rich  peasant  of 

rpouraine.      The  work  teems  with  unreasoning  hatred  of  nobility 

^^Od  clergy — of  eveiything  that  is  in  itself  superior  to,  or   more 

''^spectable  than,  the  working  man.    The  French  are  beginning  to 

find  out  that  even  Protestantism  is  better  than  Nihilism. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  such  vulgar  cynicism  to  '*  Maxtre  GuiU 
f«um«/'  by  Charles  Deslys  (Ch.  Bleriot,  two  francs).    M.  Desly's 
^ea  of  education  is  the  same  as  that  propounded  by  M.  Boselly 
d^    Loigues,    in  his  **  Livre  des   Communes  on    la  R^Sneration 
«fe  la  France^**  par  6  Mairie,  la  et  TEcole.      He  expounds  these 
▼i«ws  in  the  personages  of  the  good  cur^,  Denizet ;  the  worthy 
iiQayor,     Martin  FayoUe ;    and    the    sympathetic    schoolmaster, 
(^Kiillatime,  who  work  together  in  the  amelioration  and  transforma- 
tion of  their  ^'commune."     We  have  got  in  advance  of  this,  and 
^«em  a  school  and  a  schoolmaster  to  suffice  for  all  things. 

^^Pauvres  et  MendiantSf  roman  de  Questions  Sociales/*  by  O. 
^«  laLandelle  (Didier,  Paris,  three  francs  50  cents),  is  a  work  based 
on  the  idea  of  the  rich  helping  and  comforting  the  poor,  relier- 
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ing  the  destitute,  and  eDlightening  the  working  classes  in  theb 
duties,  whilst  admitting  their  legitimate  rights.  A  good  thems 
for  a  novelette,  full  of  estimable  personages,  and  working  in  the 
same  cause,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  of  little  practical 
application,  where  *'  legitimate  rights  *'  have  usurped  the  place  of 
personal  respect.  M.|de  la  Landelle  is  more  successful  as  a  writer  of 
sea  stories.  His  *'  Deux  CroisiSres,  Histoired'une  Legende  Navale** 
(£.  Dentu,  three  francs)  is  a  capital  story  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Cleopatra  and  I7rant^  against  two  English  frigates  in  1793,  enlivened 
by  life-like  sketches  of  an  honest  peasantry  placed  in  contact  with 
sanguinary  revolutionists.  M.  Jules  Verne,  the  inventor^  as  he 
is  termed,  of  ''the  scientific  romance,"  is  indefatigable.  AAer 
hiB*^ Indres  Noiresj"  we  have  now  ^'Hector  Servadac"  (Hetzel, 
Paris,  two  vols.,  seven  francs),  in  which  certain  philosophers  of 
different  countries,  launched  into  space  by  the  destruction  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for  discussing, 
amidst  the  fragments,  learned  theories  on  meteorological  objects 
and  cosmographical  subjects. 

^*L'Ame  de  Beethoven,*'  by  Pierre  Coeur  (E.  Plon,  Paris, 
three  francs)^  is  the  title  given  to  a  strange  conception  of  a  peasant 
of  the  Vosges,  who^  possessing  musical  talent,  believed  himself  to 
be  Beethoven,  and  died  in  an  asylum  of  the  D61e.  The  funda- 
mental object  of  the  work  is,  however,  evidently  the  study  of  the 
treatment  of  mortal  afflictions  by  music.  Pierre  Coeur  is  a  pseodo. 
nym  for  Madame  de  Yoisins  d'  Ambre  ;  ladies  seem  to  be  partial 
to  such.  We  have  Daniel  Stern  for  the  Countess  d'  Agout ;  Qeorge 
Sand  for  Madame  Dudevant ;  Hortense  All  art  for  Madame  de 
Saman;  Andreo  Leo  for  Madame  Champceix;  Jean  Lander  for 
Madame  Hello;  Claire  de  Chandeneux  for  Emma  Bailly;  and 
Henry  Grevillo  for  Madame  Durand. 

''  Une  Bivale  de  jlfarffuerite**  by  le  Baron  de  Fauconnet  (Leon 
Ribaut,  Pau.,  Uuree  francs),  and  ''  Un  Melange  Diabolique^*'  by 
the  same  (Schulz,  Paris,  three  francs)^  are  not  first-rate  stories^ 
\)ut  that  of  the  *'  Satre  Enehante  "  is  very  funny,  and  is  well  told ; 
ind  as  to  *'  Une  Cause  Cilibre*'  in  which  a  Parisian  doctor  is  made 
to  commit  a  murder  simply  for  the  sake  of  studying  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  in  anima  vili^  it  should  be  read  aloud  at  a  meeting  of 
vivisection  total  abolishionists.  M.  de  Fauconnet's  '*  Duchesae 
d^Juribeauj**  is  the  story  of  the  beautiful  Marquise  de  Ganges, 
murdered  by  her  brother-in-law,  the  abbi,  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Ganges.  The  story  is  related  in  Francois  de  Bosset's  "  Sistoirei 
Tragiqunes  de  noire  7emp«,'*  published  in  Lyons,  1721. 

'*  Conies  Tristes^**  by  Louis  E[aumonti^(Dentu,  Paris,  three  fr.), 
if  not  pleasantly  entitled,  are  very  justly  so.  The  *'  dernier  rendsM- 
90US  is  the  old  tale  of  the  pretty,  laughing,  industrious  grisette. 
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and  the  inevitable  sequence.  "  La  Mort  deM.de  Prolong  "  is  better. 
The  family  is  predestined  to  a  violent  death  in  expiation  of  a  crime 
committed  by  the  head  of  this  ancient  and  powerful  family.  M, 
Haumont  is  led  into  a  grave  literary  error,*however,  in  attempting  to 
do  away  with  the  supernatural  by  mere  reasoning.  Edgar  Poe, 
Ch.  Nodier,  Hoffmann,  masters  of  the  art  of  £smtastic  writing, 
would  have  known  better. 

•*  Trais  Contes/'  by  Gustavo  Flaubert  (Charpentier,  Paris,  three 
firancs  50  c.)  comprises  "  Un  Cceur  Simple^  Herodias,  and  VHistoire 
de  SahU  Julien  rffospitalier/^-^the  actual,  as  compared  with 
Hebraic  antiquity  and  the  Catholic  middle  ages.  The  first  is 
the  story  of  a  poor  servant  bom  to  love  some  one,  or  something, 
and  who,  beginning  with  her  master,  passes  over  to  domestic 
animals,  and  succumbs  under  a  parrot.  **  Herodias  "  is  a  more 
ambitious  sketch  of  perhaps  one  of  the  most  solemn  events  recorded 
in  history.  It  id  ai  times  essentially  poetical-^a  grand  work  of 
art.  *' Saint  Julien  THospitalier ''  is  even  still  more  interesting. 
Julian  is  the  son  of  a  noble  and  powerful  house.  His  father 
teaches  him  the  use  of  arms,  his  mother  impresses  upon  him  an 
early  sense  of  religion  and  charity.  Hunting,  one  day,  a  stag  (like 
that  of  Saint  Hubert),  with  a  cross  on  its  head,  tells  him  that  he 
will  kill  his  father  and  mother.  To  avoid  this  he  flies  his  country, 
but  only  to  become  a  powerful  prince,  and  as  such  to  kill  his 
parents  unwittingly.  Abandoning  country,  palace,  wealth,  and 
power,  he  assumes  the  garb  of  a  beggar^  and,  in  expiation  of  his 
crime,  arrives  at  a  bridgeless  river,  repairs  an  old  boat,  and 
devotes  himself  for  years  to  carrying  over  passengers  free  of 
expense.  One  night  a  voice  calls  amidst  a  fearful  tempest.  Juliau 
goes  to  the  help.  It  is  a  repulsive-looking  leper.  *'  I  am  hungry," 
says  the  leper,  when  taken  into  Julian's  hut.  Julian  lays  food 
bdbrehim.  ''I  [am  thirsty ;"  Julian  gives  him  drink.  ^'lam 
cold,"  says  the  leper,  and  Julian  lays  down  by  his  side  to  warm 
him.  Then  the  leper  changes.  His  smile  assumes  a  heavenly 
expression,  his  eyes  beam  with  celestial  love,  and  Julian  is  carried 
off  to  the  realms  above.  The  author  tells  us  that  this  quaint  story, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Legende  Dorie^  of  Jaques  de  Voragine,  is 
depicted  in  coloured  glass,  in  a  village  church,  in  some  remote  part 
of  the  country. 
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THE  VINTAGE  OF  LIFE. 

Red  flushed  the  vintage  in  its  crystal  shell, 
And  glittering  facets  flashed  the  crimson  back, 

In  those  old  days  when  but  to  live  was  well, 
And  broad  and  smooth  before  us  laid  life's  track. 

Then  trembling  pendants  from  the  chandeliers 
Reflected  tints  which  mocked  a  rainbow's  hue, 

And  our  bright  spirits^  unopprest  by  yearr, 
Had  they  not  something  of  enchantment  too  ? 

Nor  this  the  least — that  softly-beaming  eyes. 
With  lucid  sparkle  of  the  lustre's  rays. 

Meet  ours^  though  timid,  with  a  sweet  surprise. 
And  half  resolved,  yet  feared  to  meet  our  gaze. 

Now  pours  the  purple  of  the  grape  in  vain, 
Though  glad  the  glitter  of  its  presence  seems  ; 

No  joy  dwells  in  it,  but  a  sense  of  pain^ 

Of  hopes  that  vanished,  and  of  shattered  dreams ! 

Still  radiant  glimmer,  as  they  did  of  old. 
The  twin  reflections  of  the  festive  flame  ; 

But  now,  no  longer  as  we  once  beheld. 
Their  hue  the  rainbow's,  nor  their  light  the  same. 

And  this  the  worst,  that  love  like  these  has  died— - 
It  wakes  no  tremor  in  the  worn-out  heart. 

No  form  now  lingers  by  our  lonely  side, 
But  all  have  vanished — let  us  quick  depart  I 

Fbanoii  H.  Hehist 
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BLUSHINa 

Tho  has  not  observed  the  beautiful  and  interesting  phenomenon 
*  blushins;  ?  Who,  indeed,  has  not  had  exemplifi^  in  his  own 
3r8on,  either  from  timidity  during  the  sensitive  days  of  boyhood^ 
:  from  the  consciousness  of  having  erred  in  maturer  years  ? 

There  are^  perhaps,  some  who  may  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  the 
ibject  of  this  paper.  If  these  individuals  will  but  reflect  on 
le  wonderful  power  wielded  by  its  means ;  if  they  remember  that 
lere  is  not  a  fonction^  even  the  simplest^  carried  on  by  a  woman, 
hich  ifl  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  others  in  her  repertory; 
they  consider  how  entirely  it  belongs  to  our  civilisation  and  how 
reat  an  advantage  of  it  it  is,  they  will  excuse  me  for  contemplating 
ith  delight  and  admiration  this  beautiful  illustration  of  the  £Etlli- 
3ity  of  human  nature. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware^  there  exists  one  other  authority  upon 
e  subject, — that  of  Dr.  Burgess.  But  as  Dr.  Burgess  did  not 
>del  his  composition  upon  the  modern  essayist,  as  he  omitted  to 
Eidder  blushing  an  advantage  to  civilisation,  and  as  he  made  it 
^  occasion  for  profound  arguments  on  each  of  the  most  intricate 
rtions  of  our  anatomy,  readers  need  fear  no  want  of  originality 
re.  It  will,  indeed,  prove  reassuring  to  state  that  these 
Darks  on  blushing  will  lead  to  no  learned,  ingenious  theories 
|>ectiQg  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow^  the  sympathetic  nervesi 
^  heart  and  capillary  blood-vessels^  the  dermis,  the  rete  mucosum, 
^  anastomosing  of  the  nerves,  the  union  of  the  ganglionic  nerves, 
ctric  currents,  the  injection  of  the  cavernosa^  or  any  details  one 
^  so  interesting.  Dr.  Burgess  pointed  to  it  as  the  lava  of  the 
^rt,  produced  by  a  eruption  of  feeling ;  I  prefer  to  regard  it  as 
^ya  which  at  a  single  blow  lays  low  the  most  unassailable 
tresses  of  man.  In  brief,  the  cause  inspired  Dr.  Burgess ;  the 
act  excites  me. 

In  the  writings  of  the  earliest  lyric  and  epic  poets,  we  find  the 
enomenon  frequently  alluded  to,  as  well  ais  in  other  productions 
Antiquity.  It  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  early  ages,  employed 
express  shame  alone  ;  but  civilisation  has  perverted  this ;  for,  as 
to  now,  it  generally  means  anything  you  choose — ^frequently 
tilling  at  all . 

It  is  a  not  widely-known  fact,  that  negroes  and  blacks  of  the 
^pest  dye  can  and  do  blush — blush  as  readily  as  any  European— 
1  yet  not  as  readily,  for  they  become  blacker.  The  explaoatioii 
MQr^of  is  19  th^  a](iom  that  no  colours  produce  a  darker  hM 
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than  black  or  red  ground.  T^  is  faculty,  therefore,  does  not  lit 
wholly  dormant  in  savage  man— is  not  entirely  a  result  of 
civilisation.  ^  The  Circassian  women,  so  celebrated  for  their  beauty, 
are,  although  not  perfectly  civilised,  occasionally  seen  to  blush 
deeply.  It  is  considered  an  acquisition  by  the  Sultan,  as  giving 
proof  of  their  not  being  ultra-barbarous ;  and  those  females  who 
are  thus  capable  of  exhibiting  their  internal  emotions  invariably 
bring  a  higher  price  than  their  less  susceptible  sisterhood. 

The  student's  attention  is,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  inquiry, 
arrested  by  the  number — the  extraordinary  range  of  living  things 
that  blush.  Fowls,  in  rage  and  in  the  tender  passion  flush.  Dogs 
and  other  animals  undoubtedly  blush  ;  in  rage  the  flush  extends 
to  the  eyes  j  many  flowers  blush^  though  it  is  not  known  that 
vegetables  do ;  the  majority  of  savants  hold  the  opinion  that  fish 
ought  to  blush— if^  indeed,  they  do  not— and  avow  they  cannot 
understand  why  they  don't.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
gentlemen,  should  be  accommodated  with  quarters  in  the  ocean's  bed 
to  take  observations  upon  the  spot.  The  idea  may  be  feasible 
enough,  especially  as,  if  their  theory  is  correct,  they  could  have 
no  better  opportunity  of  verifying  it ;  if  fish  do  blush,  the  invasion 
of  the  privacy  of  their  couches  by  these  dangerous  gentlemen  will 
afford  them  sufficient  occasion. 

Thus  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  pleasing  power  is  exerted 
by  all  participators  in  creation — ^with  one  notable  exception,— the 
idiot.     No  id^ot  has  been  known  to  blush. 

But  though  it  is  certain  that  man  in  the  imbecile  state  is 
incapable  of  blushing,  yet  the  incapacity  can  hardly  be  recom- 
mended as  a  test  of  insanity — it  would  be  a  little  unfair  to  decide 
a  man  to  be  mad  because  he  was  unable  to  blush. 

The  flush  of  rage  is  as  familar  to  all  as  the  blush  of  shame, 
and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  life  would  not  be  a  great  deal  more 
endurable  without  either. 

So  much  for  the  phenomenon  of  blushing ;  I  will  now  deal 
briefly  with  the  more  direct  effect.  Its  importance  cannot  be 
overrated,  its  virtues  need  not  be  detailed. 

To  blushing  is  due  a  foremost  place  among  the  charms  of 
modem  life.  There  are  charms  and  charms ;  none  will  deny  that 
this  is  a  piece  of  witchcraft,  as  often  as  an  unsophisticated  addition 
to  beauty.  Who,  even  among  women,  can  say  how  many  fates 
have  been  decided  by  a  blush  ?  Who,  even  amongst  the  masters^- 
mistresses  rather— of  this  art,  could  say  how  much  a  blush  can 
tell,  what  eloquence  a  blush  may  bear  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  system,  as  practised  now,  is  rather 
over-done.  The  world  blushes  too  much.  Personally,  I  am  very 
fend  of  blushing— in  others ;  but  when  one  is  blushed  at,  at  every 
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aTaflable  opportunity,  when  the  most  trivial  remark  is  answered  by 
a  burning  bluah,  when  one's  mere  appearance  on  any  scene  is  the 
signal  fixr  a  spontaneous  blush,  it  is  no  wonder  if  one  should  feel 
somewhat  surfeited  with  blushing,  and  long  fer  a  life  a  trifle  less 
highly  civilised.  But  the  sarcastic  vein  is  apt  to  o£fend  ;  my  scope 
is  to  instruct. 

Blushing  cannot,  perhaps,  be  recommended  to  man,  as  the 

adoption  of  winking  was  advised  to  women.     It  would  be  vain  to 

expect  modem  man  to  find  the  virtue  in  a  blush  that  he  sees  in 

a  wink.    And  yet,  of  the  two,  a  wink  is  the  less  pretty,  and  the 

less  expressive    accomplishment.      The    interesting    subject    for 

speculation,  thus  raised^  I  leave  to  the  mercies  of  the  inquiring 

leader;  content  to  conclude  this  paper  with  the  expression  of  a 

hope,  that  this  one  of  the  most  bewitching  charms  of  the  English 

nuuden  may  continue  to  warm  her  cheeky  and  betray  her  purity 

oi  aod,  and  that  it  may  ever  become  her  as  well  as  it  becomes 

Wnowl 
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MAGAZINES  OF  POPE'S  TIME. 

In  ''  Harper's  Bazaar"  for  the  2nd  of  last  month,  we  find  the 
following  paragraph  : — **  Perhaps  the  oldest  magazine  in  existence 
is  the  ^'  Qentleman's  Magazine,"  first  published  in  London  in  1740. 
Long  ago,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  for  that  magazine  under  the  nam 
de  plwne  of  S.  Smith/'  This  interesting  little  piece  of  information 
reminds  us  of  a  ma^^azine,  now  extinct,  which,  though  a  contem- 
porary of  the ''Gentleman's/'  originally  appeared  at  an  earlier 
date,  namely,  the  ^'  London  Magazine."  If  the  former  in  the  year 
1740  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  latter  in  its  construction,  it  has 
considerably  and  materially  changed  ;  and  as  we  have  a  few  stray 
copies  in  our  possession  of  this  relic  of  old  serials,  a  brief  sketch  of 
its  construction  and  contents  will,  we  imagine,  not  be  entirely 
devoid  of  interest. 

The  earliest  number  in  our  possession  of  the  ^'  London  Maga- 
zine," is  one  for  September,  1737,  and  tie  latest  1741.     Now- 
a«days,  we  understand  by  a  magazine  a  serial  mainly  compoeed 
of  fiction,  and  containing  some  biographical  or  historical  essays, 
interspersed  by  a  few  occasional  poems ;  but  such  was  far  from 
being  the  case  141  years  ago.  The  daily  press  was  then  in  its  infancy 
compared  to  what  it  is  now,  and  our  ancestors  were  glad  to  be 
kept   au  courant  of  the  chief  topics  of  the  day  by  a  monthly 
summary  of  general  news.     We  therefore  find  the  magazine  in 
question  opening  with  a  *'  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  and  Debates 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,"  comprising  in  all  47  pages. 
It  is  followed  by  **  Letters  in  the  Original,  with  the   Translations 
and  Messages,  that  passed  between  the  King,  Queen,  Prince,  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  young  Princess." 
The  present  generation  would  open  its  eyes  were  such  a  corre- 
spondence circulated  at  large.     It,  however,  excites  our  mirth  as 
well  as  our  interest  to  find  that  *'  the  King  has  commanded  me 
(Lord  Essex)  to  acquaint  your  Royal  Highness,  that  his  Majesty 
most  heartily  rejoices  at  the  safe  delivery  of  the  Princess ;  but 
that  your  carrying  away  her  Royal  Highness  from  Hampton  Courts 
the  then  residence  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family, 
under  the  pains  and  certain  indication  of  immediate  labour,  to 
the  imminent  danger  and  hazard  of  both  the  Princess  and  her 
child,   and  after  sufficient  warnings  for  a  week  before  to   have 
made  the  necessary   preparations  for  this  happy  event,   without 
acquainting  his  Majesty  or  the  Queen  with  the  circumstances  tbe 
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Priocefis  was  in,  or  giviDg  them  the  least'^Dotice  of  your  departnre^ 
is   looked  upon  by  the  King  to  be  such  a  deliberate   indignity  .< 
offered  to  himself  and  to  the  Queen,  that  be  has  commanded  me  to^  • 
acquaint  your  Royal  Highness,  that  he  resents  it  to  the  highest  ^ 
degree.'*     Nor  it  is  less  interesting  to  learn  that  on  the  delrrevy  • 
of  her  Royal  Highness  Lord  Harrington  and  Sir  Robert  Walpde*  - 
were  turned  out  bed  at  five  o'clock  a.m.,  and  that  "  Bis  Royal 
Highness  was  pleased  to  send  for  them  to  his  bed-side."     It  is^ 
however^  highly  probable  that  neither  Lord  Harrington  nor  the 
'^drunken  cynic  "  had  as  yet  retired  between  the  sheets.     Next 
follows  *'A  View  of  the  Weekly  Essays  and  Disputes  in   this 
lonth,"  which  simply   consists  of    articles   extracted    from   the 
**    Universal  Spectator,''  the  "  Craftsmariy''  the  '*  Daily  Gazetteer/* 
axul  others.  The  next  pages  are  devoted  to  poetry,  in  one  number  as 
nisuiy  as  four ;  most  of  it  we  may  safely  pronounce  as  trash.  Pastoral 
poems  are  not  thought  much  of  in  the  present  day,  and  our  only 
ronder  is  that  our  ancestors  can  have  admired  such  twaddle  about 
shepderdesses  and  swains,  &c.,  as  abound  in  this  relic  of  bygone 
times.    The  concluding  pages  contain  a  ^'  Monthly  Chronologer," 
*ik1  the  information  it  gives  is  not  a  little  miscellaneous,  viz«y 
fxi    account  of  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  which  is  written 
^^    a  somewhat  bombastic  style,  while  that  of  her  illness  is  de* 
^iled  in  a  way  we,  who  now-a-days  never  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
^ould  consider  rather  repulsive.     Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages ; 
^^Hdesiastical    Preferments ;    Promotions,    Civil    and     Militcu^ ; 
-Persons  declared  Bankrupts;  Prices  of  Stocks,  &c.,   &c.,  all  come 
^^Uder  this  heading.     Considering  the  excitement  at  present  pre- 
^^ilingy  the  following  excerpt,  from  a  long  article  is  interesting  r— 
SSnce  our  last  we  have  had  accounts  of  several   advantages 
Seined  by  the  Turks  over  the  Grermans  in  Hungary  ....  and 
^^t  Nissa  has  been  retaken  by  the  Turks  as  easily  as  it  was  taken 
^^m  them  in  the  beginning  of  this  summer  by  the  Qermans.  •  .  • 
"l^e  Turks  talk  of  laying  siege  to  Ockyakow  notwithstanding  its 
^^^ing  now  the  winter  season."     Alas !  the  tables  are  turned. 

If  the  *' Gtentleman's  Magazine"  was  contributed  to  by  Dr. 
^ohjigon,  the  **  London  Magazine"  was  honoured  by  a  greater 
^^n,  viz..  Pope.  The  number  for  June  contains  **  verses  ocoa- 
^^lied  by  the  author's  presenting  a  fan  to  a  young  lady,  on  which 
^^^B  painted  the  story  of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  with  the  motto 
^^^vx  veni,  by  Mr.  Pope."  There  are  also  lines  "By  Richard 
^^vage.  Esq ;"  and  one  long  "  poem  found  among  tha  celebrated 
'^^.  Addison's  papers,  and  supposed  to  be  a  compliment  on  his 
^arriage  with  the  Countess  of  Warwick ;  it  is  entitled  "  Wit  and 
v/oii»taiiqy.»»  There  is  a  pleasure  that  every  antiquarian  must 
^^  in  thus  beholding  a  serial  to  which  celebrated  mon  coTi\xv» 
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Voted,  as  our  greatest  authors  of  the  present  day  do  to  our  first- 
dass  reriewi  and  magazines, — men  with  whose  name  we  are  all 
fumiliar,  and  whose  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  nearly 
•ftry  Englishman ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  some  one  may  be  en- 
tirprising  enough  to  revive  this  evidently  once  leading  magazibe 
of  iti  day,  and  conduct  it,  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  times 
wo  lite  in,  according  to  its  original  form. 

CxciL  Maxwell  Ltte. 
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PAKT  VIL 
AfiPECTS  OF  NATURE    IN  NOBBXJOfD. 

Afteb  these  minor  excursions,  a  series  of  circumstances  made 
evening  walks  on  Lockno  road  our  chief  exercise.  And  these  were 
never  without  interest.  The  single,  solitary  road  had  charms  that 
contrasted  sweetly  with  the  rudeness  and  din  of  the  busy  parts  we 
lived  in  when  at  our  usual  home  occupation. 

There  was  always  a  solemnity  over  the  scene.  No  human 
mirth,  no  song  of  bird  ever  broke  the  stem  tranquillity  of  the 
rocks,  the  woods,  and  the  water  in  any  of  our  wanderings.  The 
few  houses  that  we  passed,  standing  a  little  off  the  road,  and  the 
cluster  which  marked  the  termination  of  our  walk,  were  as  silent 
as  the  fields  on  which  they  stood.  Sometimes  we  did  hear  at 
mtervals  the  sound  of  a  bell  in  the  woods  and  distant  pastures, 
but  its  peculiar  tone  did  not  break  the  spell  of  quietude,  but 
rather  seemed  the  voice  of  silence  itself.  Indeed,  at  eventide  the 
whole  region  became  invested  with  a  deep  sabbatic  calm  which 
lay  upon  all  the  hills,  in  all  the  woods,  over  all  the  waters  as  deep 
as  in  the  heavens  above. 

After  the  observations  of  a  few  evenings,  we  made  the  remark 
that  the  aspects  of  the  northern  heavens  must  be  habitually 
beautiful.  Our  short  experience  proved  correct ;  we  obtained  the 
largest  confirmation  from  residents  as  to  their  appearance  at  other 
periods  of  the  year. 

The  sun  always  couched  in  his  splendours  on  the  dark  Wabla- 
berget,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ongerman.  And  we  often  sur- 
mised whether  there  were  such  sunsets  in  the  world  as  those  we 
beheld.  Proud  as  are  southern  climes  of  the  sun's  love  in 
creating  odours  and  flowers  and  warming  the  passions,  their  firma. 
ment  possesses  no  such  glories  as  the  northern.  They  have  not 
the  cloud-play,  the  pageantry  of  etherial  forms  and  supernal  hues, 
nor  the  magnificent  constellations.  The  workings  of  the  Beneficent 
Being  in  the  sky  for  the  joy  and  elevation  of  the  mind,  and  the 
subtler  teachings  of  spiritual  truths  presented  in  the  vapours  and 
oolourii^ps — that  celestial,  ever-changing  picture  is  more  widely 
unrolled — touched  with  finer,  deeper,  and  intenser  lights,  has  a 
richer  language  than  in  any  of  the  genial  climes.      Some  things 
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arf  n  t  vouchsafed  to  man  here ;  but  the  firmamental  grandeurs 
are     divine  compensation  for  their  loss. 

Ou  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  September,  as  we  f^et  out  on 
our  walk,  we  beheld  a  wondrous  spectacle.  The  glorious  day-star 
had  goue  down,  but  over  his  dark  mountain-tomb  rose  a  broad 
oolumo  of  ruby  fire  of  intolerable  effulgence,  whilst^  on  either  side 
luad  above  it,  long  streaks  of  gold  and  crimson  clouds  lay  across  a 
sky  of  pale  green.  In  these  long  alternate  streaks  of  crimson  and 
(•old  it  seemed  as  though  the  Great  Invisible  was  hanging 
Sweden's  favourite  -  colours  in  the  sky  for  some  loving  purpose, 
perhaps  to  cheer  the  remote  northern  peoples  with  a  frequent 
emblem,  and  thus  warm  their  hearts  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
great  national  brotherhood.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  as  we 
pabsed  the  caserns  and  descended  to  the  road,  we  beheld  the  moon 
unshorn  of  any  glory  rising  over  the  lofty  pines  at  the  foot  of  the 
FiordL  Large  and|bright  and  full,  she  cast  a  radiant  pillar  into  the 
water  which  stretched  from  beneath  the  ebon  hills  to  our  very  feet 
— a  radiant  pillar  like  that  which  led  Israel's  tribes  on  their  desert 
waiideringSy  and  sufficing  here  to  lead  contemplative  souls  over  the 
waters  of  worldly  cares  to  the  Holy  Land  of  sweet  contentedness. 

Our  views  of  the  elemental  phenomena  were  not  confined  to 
ihei  observations  of  our  circumscribed  walk.  On  the  evening 
of  our  second^Sabbath,  from  the  FlaggsUng  Berg,  we  beheld  the 
•un  go  down  with  an  insufferable  light.  ^  The  eye  could  neither 
rest,  on  his  gleaming  orb  nor  on  his  shadow,  his  second  self,  in  the 
wat^r.  It  was  the  proudest  sunset  we  ever  saw.  The  great  god 
of  light,  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  proclaimed  in  his  passing  that 
hift.pover  was  unimpaired — that  he  was  still  pursuing  a  victorious 
ooq^Mi  and  that  he  would  reappear  on  the  morrow  to  possess  the 
otl^r  half  of  the  heavens  as  glorious  as  of  old.  He  announced  that 
he  was  piore  lasting  than  the  hills — ^an  eternal,  ever-producing 
deity. 

We/ must  not  omit  to  mention  the  precursor  to  the  moon- 
light view  on  the  Lockno  road.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  our  third 
Sunday  at  nine  o'clock  that  we  were  called  upon  to  look  at  the 
large  full  moon,  which  was  dipping  down  behind  the  pines  of 
Locknd  hills.  It  was  a  vast  surprise.  None  of  us  had  witnessed 
her,  growth — not  once  seen  her  climb  the  sky  in  her  new  cycle. 
And  now  we  beheld  her  in  fuU-orbed  effulgence.  The  effect  was 
strange  and  beautiful.  The  Fiord  was  bright,  the  shadows  of  the 
woods  were  intensely  black,  and  this  full- moon  setting,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  very  early  clothed  the  unexpected  scene  with  a 
peculiar  awe.  Now  at  her  zenith,  tbe  Queen  of  Night  was  pre- 
maturely  hastening  to  Endymion.  Slanting  through  the  sepul- 
chral pines,  she  slowly  seeks  his  couch,  and  in  the  solemn  hour  W9 
^t  tbikt  in  these  woods,  as  in  ages  past. 
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''  Oh,  moon,  th«  oldest  shades  oiMst  oldwl^  \i^tm^ 
Ftel  palpititions  when  thou  lookest  in.** 

On  the  morning  of  the  Tuesday  following  we  had  a  ttittnrellt>ii8 
mist  ^ect.  The  mist  was  dense  and  general.  Darkness' lay  6Ver 
the  whole  land  ;  traffic  in  the  Fiord,  and,  as  we  *  learned^  "on  'the 
whole  Ongerman  was  entirely  stopped.  About  ten  o'dock  a 
change  took  place.  The  curtain  of  vapours  was  slowly  Itfled^as 
by  a  supernatural  band.  Tn  a  short  time  the  waters  of  the  tfirer 
and  the  Fiord  began  to  be  visible^  shining  intensely  blbe,'  whibt 
the  surrounding  upland  and  hills  were  clothed  with  dtm  doMt. 
Yet  a  little  longer  and  we  saw 

^'  Lakes,  islands,  promentories,  ^taming  bajrs  ;" 

and  yet  a  little  longer,  and  every  vestige  of  the  vapours  vanished 
— the  whole  scene  appeared  bright  and  sharp  as  if  the  light  which 
illumined  it  had  been  purged  by  some  quick  element,  and  the 
heavens  above  shone  resplendent  as  in  the  hour  of  an  assumptioJjL 

A  week  later,  we  beheld  a  lurid  and  alarming  spectacle  of  a 
different  character,  and  which  had  interesting  conseque^ioeB. 
Whilst  sitting  in  quiet  conversation,  news  was  brought^  acoordibg 
to  the  Swedish  idiom,  that  '*fire  was  loose,"  in  the  direction  of 
Locknd.  We  hastened  out,  and,  sure  enough,  over  the  interveniof; 
rocky  pine  heights  we  saw  the  reflection  of  a  conflagration. 

Trinculo^  who  was  in  our  company,  became  very  much  alarmed, 
and  was  garrulous  as  to  whether  it  was  the  mill,  or  a  cavehif  or 
the  manager^s  dwelling-hut  was  burning.  Suddenly  a  tremendous 
mass  of  sparks  flew  up  like  a  volcano,  a  loud  detonation  follow^df 
and  then  everything  sank  into  darkness  and  silence. 

On  hearing  the  explosion  Trinculo,  snapping  his  fingers,  danced 
round  and  round,  crying,  '*  Gt)tt  in  him  me?  Ach,  for  tusenla£el 
Surtur !  Surtur !  Surtur !  I  might  have  known  it— -known  it- 
long  before  this  last.    His  revenge— in  fine — has  come,  as  he  sWore." 

This  outburst  was  as  so  much  Hebrew  to  us.  It  soon  becamo 
clear ;  so  we  ourselves,  singularly  enough,  made  it  still  more  clear. 
Trinculo,  when  we  inquired  what  he  meant,  in  the  fulness  of  hii 
joy  at  having  a  story  to  tell — be  it  tragedy,  comedy,  tragi-comedy, 
or  comedy-tragedy — -took  us  by  the  arm^  and,  walking  amidst  the 
trees,  told  us  that  all  the  seven  deadly  sins  that  had  been  rampant 
at  Sk5nvik  might  be  said  to  have  been  incarnated  in  a  former 
manager,  called  Sven  Surtur.  "  This  man,"  quoth  Trinculo,  ^*  had 
all  the  snakey  hues  of  merriment,  and  greed,  and  Hate.  By 
virtue  of  these  he  had  had  a  long  and  jolly  reign,  until  financial 
affiurs,  which  of  all  things  he  pretended  to  despise,  and  conceated 
the  periodical  results  by  ringing  changes  on  the  figures,  until,  at 
last,  they  pressed  the  proprietary  and  snared  his  own  heels.  He 
was  qectod.    In  his  rage  he  attributed  his  fall  to  a  &ctor  called 
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Imagtd^  'Sum  hangmt  hm  goc  mmBaganhipofoar  Deighboar*8 
WKm^taaU^'*  oantbnied  Trinculo.  *^  Smtur  %w%m  he'd  blow  him  up. 
Ht'f  done  it;  he's  done  h !  AU  Qi^enittD  to  a  Knwor,  the  fire 
it  ai  LoDgron't.    A  blest  of  powder  hes  been  pat  im  and  Langron 


ik>' 


Mfgngiii  flooQ  brought  us  news  that  the  fire  oertainfy  was  at 
Longroo's  house;  that  there  had  been  a  mystmous  explosion 
iHiilst  the  house  was  burning,  but  Cortunately  no  one  was  injured. 
Trinculo  was  in  ecstaoes  that  his  surmise  had  proved  oorrect 
as  to  the  managsr's  house,  and  as  to  the  mysteij  of  the  explo- 
siiVL  He  danced  round  and  round,  and  snapped  his  fingers  more 
Tshemently  than  ever,  and  used  sundry  exclamations  irtdch,  as 
thej  were  in  a  foreign  language,  could  not  be  challenged  as  either 
impolite  or  wicked.  He  said  he  would  go  into  the  matter  further, 
and  inquire  whether  Surtur  had  bem  seen  in  the  neighbouriiood. 
It  was  supposed  he  had  left  Sweden  a  year  ago.  Trinculo  thought 
the  report  mi^t  be  a  riMe,  originated  by  Surtur  himself,  to  conceal 
Us  movMnents.  He  beliered  Surtur  must  be  somewhere  near, 
and  that  he  should  soon  find  traces  oi  his  doven-foot. 

Three  days  went  past.  Trinculo's  inquiries  were  firuitless. 
Nothing  could  be  heard  of  Surtur,  except  that  he  was  supposed  to 
be  in  finreign  parts.  Trinculo  was  losing  all  authority  as  a  prophet, 
tag  whidi  he  often  asserted  claims,  and  was  getting  the  repute  of 
only  being  a  prat-makare^  which  Chaucer's  Chanticleer  could 
interpret  as  a  lover  of  sober,  sensible  talk.  He  grew  serious  upon 
that,  and  wanted  to  prove  Surtur*s  presence  logically^  as  he  could 
not  do  it  physically.  **  So-and-so  has  happened ;  only  so-and-so 
could  do  it— ergo,  so-and-so  is  here."  In  the  excitement  of  his 
arguments  he  one  morning  led  us  into  the  woods,  and  after  a 
lengthy  monologue  pointed  to  a  rocky  head  amidst  the  trees,  which 
obtamed  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  river. 

Quoth  Trinculo — **  When  Herr  Surtur  was  at  Skonvik  playing 
out  the  seven  deadly  sins,  he  came  with  his  stick  and  promenaded 
— there,  on  that  rock.  Let  us  go  up  now."  No  sooner  had  we 
reached  the  terrace  of  soil  that  ran  along  the  terrace  of  rock  than 
Trinculo  exclaimed— half  in  terror  half  in  delight— '*  Hoi  der 
Teufdl — Here  we  have  hinu" 

He  pointed  to  the  marks  of  recent  footsteps  on  the  terrace^ 
**  Stjrx  to  an  5re— here  has  he  promenaded  until  he  heard  the 
explosion.'' 

^'To  our  own  horrcv  as  we  gased  at  the  footprints,  we  made  a 

more  astounding  than  that  of  Trinculo.      We  counted 

fourteen  short  steps ;  the  feet  were  brought  together  at  the  seventhf 

as  though  a  halt  had  been  made,  and  marks  were  exteuded  to  right 

^  |UI^  lefty  as  of  a  stick  drawn  across  the  path. 
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" No;  we  have  him !"  we  echoed.  *'  Tell  us  if  this  be  Nils 
Surtur !"  Thereupon  we  described^the  gentlemen  of  the  ereaUiif 
boots  on  board  of  the  ^'  Orlando,"  and  asked,  **  Be  that  the  gentk* 
man!"  ''Yah — oh,  yea,"  replied  the  astonished  Trmoulo. 
'*  Well^  be  didn't  go  under  the  name  of  Surtur  then,"  said  we; 
''  he  was  Herr  Sturlesont  And  now  we'll  give  you  his  present 
appearance  */'  and  we  described  the  man  as  we  saw  him  rehearsing 
for  his  tragedy  at  the  Djurgz&rd. 

^'Donner  wetter  !'*  cried  Trinculo  in  amazement  wilder  than 
ever.  ^'  That  very  creature  landed  at  Nyland  a  week  ago.  No 
one  knew  the  stranger,  where  he  went  to  or  came  from.  Bat 
we'll  have  him  now." 

Trinculo  sent  speedy  information  of  what  we  said  to  the 
authorities  at  Hernosand.  During  our  stay,  however,  nothing 
came  of  the  matter.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  left  for  ourselves 
inadvertently  to  end  it. 

After  this  we  came  upon  a  wet  and  weary  time.  The  son 
seemed  blotted  out.  For  days  the  shekinah  was  hidden  from  lbs 
^yes  of  man,  and  the  spirit  sank  at  its  withdrawal.  One  morning 
"we  admired  the  appearance  of  twelve  vessels  loading  at  SkSnvik^i 
^uays,  with  all  their  sails  spread  to  dry  after  a  heavy  night-riuu 
3t  was  a  magnificent  sight ;  there  was  far  more  poetry  in  it  tbiA 
in  the  launching  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  which  warmed  the  imaginir 
^ion  of  a  CampbeU  in  the  great  poetical  controversy.  There  wis 
grandeur  in  form  in  every  vessel,  and«  in  the  combination  of  tbe 
"whole,  there  was  direct  suggestiveness  of  the  wind-swift  raoe  upon 
^he  waters,  of  warring  with  the  elements,  of  daring  and  great 
accomplishment — yet  all  wm  subservient  to  the  gentlest  of 
]>urposes.  With  all  this  display  they  were  but  loading  a  oai]go 
^f  wood  ;  and  then  heroism  on  flood  and  in  tempest  was  in  obedi«nc# 
%o  the  mild  ends  of  commerce.  There  was  nothing  to  mar  tbfi 
^sontemplation  of  the  sight.  '*  No  hoarse  raven  croaked  a  welbomk 
Xo  the  coming  storm."  Yet,  alas !  the  labour  and  the  display  werto 
ill  spent.  For  the  following  seven  days  the  sails  of  the  vessels 
^ere  never  dry. 

SK6irVICK'S  VIEWS. 

Ws  had  more  than  a  week  of  it ;  rain  and  fine,  rain,  rain  and 
fine — rain,  rain,  rain  and  fine — rain,  rain,  rain,  rain  endlesslyf  an 
implacable  rain-storm.  From  the  dining-room  we  had  daily  viewed 
the  long  broad  Fiord  with  its  green,  winding  shores  and  promontories, 
the  open  lands  above,  the  enclosing  pine-covered  hills.  We  had 
seen  the  prospect  in  the  glory  of  noon,  seen  it  steeped  in  cool 
moonlight.  We  had  seen  the  Fiord  a  rich  dark  blue^  taking  its 
colour  from  the  heavens,  andjthe  distant,  high}pine-forest|  as  thoogk 
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on  fire  finxn  tha  reflection  of  the  setting  sun.  But  this  all  vanished, 
WM  washed  out !  We  had  more  than  a  week  of  it ;  rain,  rain, 
lain,  lain  endlessly — ^rain«  rain,  rain^  rain  to  an  extent  never  re- 
ecxded  in  Norrland  before. 

It  turned  the  newly-cut  wood  on  the  quays  firom  a  fine  light 
yellow  to  a  deep  tawny  colour.  It  made  the  Lo(^no  road^ 
Skdnyik's  notable  one  hmuI — totally  unavailable. 

It  came  down  fetst  as  thunder-showers,  accompanied  by  a  stiODg 
but  balmy  east  wind,  and  changed  everything.  The  flowers  hung 
their  heads  to  the  very  ground,  the  mountain  ashes  shed  their  berrieis 
like  burning  tears,  the  hills  became  quite  hidden  in  the  dense  rab- 
clouds ;  there  was  no  sky,  the  slopes  became  running  streams,  the 
Fiord  grim  and  grey,  and  mounted  to  within  three  inches  of  the  top 
of  the  quays,  which  has  been  unknown  before.  The  rain  washed 
the  very  paint  off  the  fronts  of  the  house :  it  came  into  every 
window,  so  that  towels  had  to  be  laid  down  to  absorb  it  at  its 
entrance ;  it  penetrated  all  the  rooms,  slipped  under  the  glass  doors, 
ran  along  the  floors,  and  did  injury  to  ceilings  and  carpets.  In  a 
word^  the  rain  stopped  our  movements  at  every  turn  outside  the 
Ju>UBe,  found  its  way  into  every  cranny,  saturated  the  air,  blotted 
out  creation,  entered  into  our  very  souls. 

In  the  overflowing  of  our  despair  we  cried  out  that  Skonvik  has 
been  praised  for  much, — that  it  is  lovely,  that  it  is  distant,  that 
it  has  been  Aceldama,  that  it  is  a  place  of  one  road  which  leads 
specially  nowhere,  that  it  is  sternly  quiet ;  but  never  did  we  hear 
it  praised  for  its  character  as — a  watering  place !  We  write  thus 
much  of  it,  because  we  had  much  of  it — that  is,  of  rain^«nd  we 
are  surprised  that  in  our  writing  our  ink  is  not  thin  firom  it. 

SALTSJOK. 

At  length  the  deluge  was  stayed,   and  we  took  the  earliest 
available  day  to  make  a  short  driving  excursion.     On  a  Thursday 
aftempou  we  drove  with  our  host  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fiord  from 
Roya,  through  Bjertr&.wood,  along  the  vale  of  Strinne,  past  the 
church,  up  through  the  village  into  the  grandest  scene  we  beheld 
in  Sweden.    For  some  time  the  pine-clad  rocky  moimtains  towered 
high  and  rugged  on  our  left — the  sublimity  of  awe  breathing  fit>m 
their  simple  magnificence  and  silence.     We  then  rose  through  a 
stretch  of  woodland  through  which  a  bum  ran  over  stones  and 
moss — ^it  was  like  an  old  friend  unexpectedly  greeting  us,  its  very 
sound  seemed  to  have  a  Scotch  accent  in  it.     Anon,  we  reached  a 
small  lake,  smooth  as  a  mirror,  in  which  the  shores,  trees,  and  sky 
were  so  exactly  reflected  that  it  was  diflicult  at  a  little  distance  to 
define  where  the  substunce  ended  or  the  shadow  began.     We  con- 


to  come  over  tbe  ground  again  on  baturday.  As, 
er,  our  departure  was  drawing    near,   we   lengthened  the 

Having  attained  the  west  end  of  the  beautiful  B&lsjon,  with 
«n  peninsula  nearly  dividing  it,  we  pressed  still  further  on 
ntered  a  pine-forest,  the  densest  we  had  been  in.  The 
-some  not  so  large  as  one  might  have  looked  for,  but  their 
)r^  their  closeness,  the  consequent  dimness,  and  the  rank^ 
ways  on  every  side — gave  the  woody  precincts  a  wild,  primeval 

le  mosses  gave  us  an  especial  delight.  We  have  compared 
nee  with  other  writers^  and  find  that  these  retiring  plauts  have 
ly  attracted  ilic  attention  of  lovers  of  nature  in  Sweden.  Syl- 
has  spoken  of  paths  full  of  mosses,  arranged  in  their  gorgeous 
of  green  and  gold,  upon  which  he  grieved  to  tread,  so  beautiful 
*08e.  Frederika  Bremer  was  delighted  with  them^  and  called 
**the  kind — the  pious  folks  of  the  vegetable  kingdom." 
i  way,  Mr.  Alfred  Wills  describes  how,  in  Switzerland^  he 
iurprise  similar  to  our  own.  The  spot  he  fixed  upon,  after 
'orld. wanderings,  was  an  alpine  home  in  the  valley  of  Sixt, 
he  named  '*  The  Eagle's  Nest'*  One  of  the  charms  of  the 
that  fascinated  him  was  the  fact  that  the  trees  of  the 
ouring  woods  pierced  through  carpets  of  the  richest  and 
green,  of  ferns  and  mosses,  whilst  generally,  beneath  fir 
»  the  traveller  sees  a  bare,  drab-coloured  soil.  The  forest 
ry  we  came  upon  so  free,  so  luxuriant,  so  extensive,  so 
x)U8  in  its  many  colours,  gave  to  our  Swedish  visit  one 
of  those  unexpected  features  which  often  form  an  era  in 
ions— make  a  new  oasis  for  the  memory  to  rest  upon— add 
ore  bright  form  to 

**  Tk«  spiritual  preMnces  of  absent  things." 

ortly  after  emerging  from  the  forest,  we  came  to  a  rude, 
irorked  saw-mill,  and  three  or  four  houses,  where  we  dis- 
id.  JBven  in  this  remote  spot,  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
0  the  Swedish  love  of  greenwood  was  displayed.  Verdant 
'  pm^9  ^^^  ^^>  ^^^  juniper  were  laid  tastefully  round  the 
h^hre^boldf  as  a  decoration  and  refreshment  to  the  eya  In 
f^ixid  wilds  custom  beats  with  blind,  hidden  pulses  in 
^  ^402it  ceremonies — gives  a  faint  but  assured  indication 
^  fcntxt  of  language  and  life.  Why  may  we  not  here 
d^  *  f  ^1,0  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  ancient  lands,  when 
sJiC^    ,  Aivd  solemn  observances  held,  and  joy  was  in  the 
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From  the  saw-mill  and  the  cottages  we  walked  lo  the  oliject  ol 
our  journoy — iho  larj^o  lake  of  Saltsjox. 

Htirit  imiuro*K  wilileMt  joyH  c^iu  be  found,  and  noagbt  (^ut.  We 
waiuiortHi  at  will  for  a  lon^^  time  thiou/h  th*.-  worjds  keeping u 
near  to  tho  Hhore  of  the  lake  as  pos>ible;  but  we  often  had  to  chuige 
our  t^nime  by  reason  of  the  thick,  matted  undergrowth.  Cranberries 
|{n»w  aitnind  in  tho  richest  profusion,  and  made  tbe  spots  they 
ixiv^mi  sivarklo  a8  witli  gems.  A  single  branch  frequently  yielded 
as  uuioh  as  tho  hand  oi)uld  hold. 

\Vi>  onmo  u|H>n  auU^*  nest^  which  were  of   an  enormous  sixe. 
HIki^y  ^on^  luU  more  homes,  nor  hamlets,  nor  even  cities,  but  nation^ 
uiulortakiu^H— as  if  built  for  successive  generations  of  ants.    Of 
\vuiiii\  thoir  lalH>ur»  c^inuot  compare  in  magnitude  with  those  ol 
ihe  whito  autjt,  or  termites,  of  tlie  tropics,  which  is  of  the  mosfc 
u\s\^uitu>aut  of  tho  spoi^ios — yet  bu  Ids  very  ant.Babels,  as  if 
au   lumvt   \i\uuortalitY.     Nevertheless,  this  our  homely  wood-an 
\s^uUu%vi  uUvui  of  ^ramlour  with  the  most  delicate  tastes  ;  it  is  ii 
a  )OtMv«aut  luu^hlHAirhiKKi,  near  a  tree,  and,  if  possible,  beside  thi 
^a(«^'  hhaUowu\^  amongst  stones  that  it  rears  majestic  fabrics. 

Oui  \^aiK)oru\^  at  loii^th  brought  us  to  a  massy  rocky  poim 
wUioh  aMVIoUxh)  far  into  tho  waters,  and  from  which  we  com: 
\\\^  v^hv4o  v\)vau!n«  of  tho  lako.  oxcopt  the  portions  hidden  by  th^^^  -^ 
U^A\V>    \\\^(vlo  i^UxhIs  whioh  rvvse  from  its  bosom  at  some  distam 
A\NIKK  \^hou'  wo  stvVHl.      Tho  surrtnindings  of  hill  yjoA  forest 
|\*  iho  Uko^  iiupuvssivonoss.     One  dark,  deuselj-wooded  hill, 
to  iho  iv>;ht«  s«btruvK\)  himself  finely  above  his  fi^ows,  as  if 
\'lauu  ^lauviour  for  tiie  scene,  which   otherwise  might  be  call 
U\»bly  ru^>;^Hi. 

Saltj«jOh  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  water,  and  wonhy  of  being  im< 
bmlilott  in  tho  heart  of  Scotland's  Highlands.     PerLip?  it  would  h 
liottor  \k\  iMiy  that  it  is  a  representative  scene  of  inland  Sweden^ 
here  yi>u  meet  her  •*  souls  of  lonely  phujos  ;"  here  enter  the  depth^^ 
i>f  hor  vXA  melancholy,  grey-bearded  wocxls  ;  here  find  all  hat  se 
trauipullity  brightened  by  the  ever-present  gleam  of  wmttf^ 
wild  fruits,  beautiful  as  flowers,   enriching  the  end  of  her 
summer. 

This  excursion  was  delightful  in  itself;  its  conclosioii  was  nude 
mtoresting  from  natural  phenomena  of  the  most  majeetic  kinl 
When  we  got  over  the  woody  hill  of  Bjertril,  on  our  return,  and 
oameinto  the  open  plain,  the  sun  was  pillowing  his  chin  on  Wahla. 
berget  in  fit)nt  of  us.  The  mountain  lay  beneath  him  in  blackest 
darkness,  from  the  contrast  of  his  own  brightness.  The  sky  above 
was  an  intense  gold,  crossed  by  long  lines  of  purple.  To  the  right, 
over  the  small  hamlet  of  Frostland,  lighter  tints  of  primrose  and 
amethyst  played  amongst  the  clouds.      Looking  behind  us  the 
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heayens  wwe  streaked  with  deep  lines  of  purple  and  vermilion, 
whilst  the  forests  on  the  highest  hills  were  struck  as  by  fire  from 
the  sunset  opposite.  Finally,  to  our  left^  over  the  Fiord,  and  above 
the  village  of  Lockno,  which  lay  embosomed  in  the  distant  vale, 
the  heavens  were  of  a  deep,  steely  blue.  The  sight  was  strange  in 
the  extreme ;  each  quarter  of  the  firmament  presented  an 
appearance  distinct  from  all  the  others. 

As  we  were  crossing  the  Fiord  we  noticed  a  remarkable  change. 
The  sunset  had  become  red  and  wild,  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
heavens,  north  and  east,  and  south,  had  blackened.  It  was  a  scene 
that  might  terrify  disordered  nations  and  besieged  camps ;  its  least 
potent  was  flood  and  tempest.  This  latter  was  too  true.  Our 
fioemy  found  us  again.  Whilst  at  tea  it  began^-crash,  splash— 
tamultuouB  beyond  any  precedent.  Down  came  the  rain,  through 
all  the  long  nigVit,  lashing  the  eastern  front  of  the  house,  entering 
every  windows  on  that  side ;  also  between  the  ciroes  of  the  glass 
ioon  of  the  dra?ring  and  dining-rooms. 

Next  morning  it  still  came  do  ^n  in  ceaseless  torrents.  Sabbath 
^t  was,  but  no  Sabbath  for  aught  outside.  Alas,  it  was  a  terrible 
^e,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  for  those  at  sea,  and  vessels  on 
the  Bothnian  Qulf. 

For  this,  our  last  Sunday,  there  was,  consequently,  no  church. 
(^ur  host,  however,  had  brought  certain  ideas  with  him  from 
^gland  regarding  Sunday  employment.  On  each  Sunday  evening, 
m  a  minor  sitting-room,  entered  from  the  drawing-room,  we  had  a 
home  service,  in  which  our  host  and  hostess  combined  their  en« 
deavours  lo  make  complete  as  to  ritual,  music,  and  exhortation.  To 
thifi  substitute  we  had  recourse  to  in  the  morning  as  >i  ell  as  in  the 
evening  of  this  drenched  day. 

The  latter  was  marked  by  an  incident  worth  noting.  We  had 
^^^Hsasion  to  see  an  afternoon  visitor  depart  in  a  steam  gondola,  just 
f^^fiore  the  hour  of  home  service.  On  returning  we  found  our  host 
^  conversation  with  two  men  outside  the  west  front  of  the  house. 
I^ey  proved]  to  be  sailors  from  a  sloop  which  was  loading  in  the 
^^^ighbourhood.  They  had  been  holding  religious  services  for  a 
S^xiday  or  two  in  Skonvik's  school-room  (for  the  colony  has  its 
^^'■^anisation  for  educating  its  young),  and  they  had  come  to  thank 
^Ui  host  for  the  use  of  it. 

He  invited  them  to  join  in  the  household  worship,  to  which  they 
Sladly  consented,  although  they  had  only  a  short  time  to  stay. 
^Ur  hostess  played  the  music  for  one  of  Sankey's  hymns,  of  which 
^*^«re  are  Swedish  copies.  Immediately  upon  this  being  finished, 
**^^  visitor  who  had  done  the  preaching  in  the  school -room,  a  fine- 
■^^oking,  robust  curly-haired  fellow  about  three  or  four  and  twenty 
y^arsof  age,  sank  upon  his  knees  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
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poured  forth  an  extemporaneous  prayer  in  his  native  language. 
His  delivery  was  impassioned  and  fluent.  When  he  concluded,  his 
companion  followed  with  another  prayer.  Upon  rising  they 
instantly  struck  up  one  of  their  popular  hymns.  This  being  ended, 
the  preacher  turned  to  the  maids  of  the  house^  and  addressed  them 
for  about  ten  minutes,  his  warmth  gave  the  modulation  of  his  speech 
the  most  musical  effect  we  ever  heard  in  Swedish  speech.  A  lady 
who  was  present^  and  acquainted  perfectly  with  the  Swedish  tongue, 
and  who  was  wrapped  in  wonder  all  the  time,  said  that  the  sdlor- 
apostle  had  a  gift  of  language  far  beyood  what  a  o-erely  good 
education  could  give  him. — Such  is  the  natural  force  of  enthusiasm. 
It  and  it  alone  can  make  the  soul  move  with  all  its  powers,  and 
render  the  physical  organ  ready  and  pliant  vessels  to  all  iti 
strivings. 

We  have  reason  to  think  that  these  men  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  Iiasare,  which  w  as  formed  orginally  in  Norrland  for  lay  actioai 
to    supply  the  place   of   the  religious  services  when  the  choich 
was   distant,    to   fill    the    Sabbath     with   due    devotion,   to  the 
restriction  and  suppression  of  worldly  indulgences  on  that  da^i 
and  afterwards,  in  the  extension  of  its  number  and  influence,  ^ 
revive   and  strengthen  the  natural   chuich,  from  which  it  nei^ 
separated.     The  northern    portion  of   the   sect  is    called   **Tli0 
Experimental^"  and  their  watchword  is  "  Come  to  Jesus." 

The  sailors  being:  being  gone  the  household  service  if^ 
continued.  The  impressiveness  of  their  devotion  lingered  behi^^ 
them,  and  the  verse  of  one  of  the  hymns  so  affected  Oloiia^* 
that  she  had  to  leave  the  room.     The  lines  are  very  simple. 

**  Fll  soon  be  at  home  over  there, 

For  the  end  of  my  journey  I'll  see  ; 
Many  dear  to  my  heart,  over  there, 

Are  watching  and  waiting  for  me." 

Simple  lines  are  these,  very.  Fire  and  music  are  wanting 
They  are  only  a  call  on  the  memory ;  but  Qloriana's  memory 
responded.  It  seems  as  though  tlie  parent  that  gave  his  life  o^ 
earth  and  whom  the  words  recalled  from  spheres  of  bliss,  woulc^ 
lead  her  to  the  eternal  lise  in  the  heavens. 

The  weather  was  more  tempestuous  than  ever  during  the  nights 
HrsBsvelgur,  the  Scandanavian  storm-god,  flapped  his  wingi^ 
vehemently  : — 

'^  The  wind,  that  grand  old  harper,  smote 
His  thunder-harp  of  pines." 

The  rain  poured  down  in  one  incessant  flow. 

On  the  following  morning  we  prepared  for  our  departure.  We^ 
had  not  learned  the  wild  work  that  had  been  done  on  the  wide^ 
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irators  during  Sunday ;  we,  thereiore^  took  Skdnvik's  largest  steam 
pndola)  and,  in  company  with  our  host,  went  to  Hernosand,  where 
e  proposed  to  see  us  embark  for  Stockholm. 

This  was  not  to  be.  The  **  Hemosand  11.,^'  by  which  we  had 
0  depart  at  five  o'clock,  glided  into  the  harbour  at  half-past  four, 
ot^  howeyer,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gulf  for  Stockholm,  but 
welve  hours  behind  her  time  in  coming  from  Stockholm,  bound 
3r  Qmsholdflvik. 

We  were  thus  necessitated  to  stay  at  Hemosand  all  night. 
We,  therefore,  bade  good-bye  to  our  host.  He  went  on  board  the 
iteam  gondola,  waved  to  us,  and  we  to  him,  until  distance  hid  him 
bom  us. 

Farewell,  beautiful  Skonvik,  the  eye  of  the  Ongerman !  And 
Vanal  Kamrat !  you  have  vanished  into  the  solenm  Ongerman. 
Shades  of  night  are  closing  round  you  ;  but  you  go  to  a  cheerful 
oompanion  and  family  which  will  brighten  the  darkness ;  you  have 
treasures  which  will  make  the  heart  of  winter  warm. 

We  pause  on  the  word 

WINTER. 

Wi  know  it  well.  Not  from  our  own  experience,  but  from 
postal  correspondence  from  Skonvik  during  the  arctic  season,  and 
from  the  recapitulation  of  its  phenomena  from  week  to  week. 
^00  often  have  these  been  wailed  into  our  ears  for  us  not  to  know 
®very  point  of  the  chart  of  winter,  as  known  to  sojourners  there. 
We  have,  furthermore,  obtained  confirmatory  information  whilst 
^Norrland,  and,  above  all^  we  have  inquired  well  as  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  season,  which  are  too  little  insisted  upon. 

Therefore,  I  advise  you,  Camarado,  on,  this  your  first  experience, 
^t  you  are  about  to  realise  the  words  of  a  writer  dear  to  Swedish 
^«arts  that — *'  The  grand  feature  of  northern  life  is  a  conquered 
Winter." 

It  descends  gently.  Sharp  nights — clear,  beautiful  days.  The 
U^t^  dwindles  day  by  day — eventually  it  threatens  to  expire 
^together  amidst  shadows  and  snow.  Meantime  you  are 
^lioroughly  preparing.  Fur  coats,  long  fur-lined  boots,  deer-skin 
^^rta,  are  got  ready — skates,  sledges,  and  shoes.  Double  windows 
**6  put  in  all  over  the  house,  every  crevice  stopped  that  can 
P^bly  admit  even  the  fine  point  of  winter's  arrows.  The 
^^perature  of  indoors  is  kept  up  by  the  large  stoves. 

At  last  the  inexorable  frost  usurps  the  whole  region.     He  has 
^8  played  with  you  at  night,  but  the  sun  of  noonday  always 
^*^lt8  the  ice.     Now,  however,  he  comes  in  earnest,  and  in  one 
f^ride  makes  everything  his  own  for  six  months.     The  mighty  river 
^  bound  up  in  one  night.     A  steamer  which  has  left  Skonvik  iu 
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open  water  will  not  be  able  to  get  to  its  quay  next  morning.  The 
mighty  Ongerman  is  turned  into  stone,  and  all  the  life  of  the 
country  seems  taken  away.  But  no  1  the  water  is  made  a  highway. 
The  sledges  come  out — also  the  skates — and  before  the  snow  Ms^ 
the  skate-ships  which  fly  before  the  wind.  A  new  beauty  af^Mars 
on  the  earth.  The  defeated  warm  season  makes  an  eflfort  to 
return, — then  as  a  moist  day,  perhaps  only  a  night  dew.  But  the 
lordly  frost  closes  over  it  instantly,  and  the  keen  mom  disdoseB 
luch  a  scene  as  Ambrose  Philips  sang  of  in  the  Scandinavian 
kingdom  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.     You  will  behold 

The  winter  in  a  lively  dress  appear. 

The  silent  ministry  of  the  frost  presents 

''  The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise, 
And  brightens  every  object  to  thine  eyes. 

•  .  •  .  •  •  • 

For  erery  weed,  and  every  blade  of  gran. 

And  erery  pointed  shrub  seemi  wrought  in  glass ; 

The  hirch,  and  towering  pine, 
Glazed  over  in  the  freezing  ether  shine." 

Yes,    how  often  have  we   heard  rapturous  descriptions  of  suc^- "— ^ 
mornings,  and  excursions  through  the  woods,  which  were  adome   '^^ 
as  with  fair  crystal  work,  and  even  the  old  spiders'  webs 
shining  lace  traceries. 

Then  comes  the  snow.    It  falls  light,  but  really  it  is  heavy- 
as  voluminous  as  the  torrent  rain  we  experienced.      Surely 
country    is    now  buried.     Again^  no !     The    farmers    use    th 
snow-ploughs,    and    open    up    the    king's   road.       Farms   an^ 
villages  are  once  more  connected.      Highways  are  made  a 
and  up  and    down  the  vast    sleeping   river,   miles  in  extent- 
thereby,   too,  habitations  are  connected — saw- mills,  villskges,  an^^-^ 
churches. 

Has  the  landscape  become  a  mere   sunless  waste  of  snow 
More  emphatically,  no !     A  still  later  beauty  is  spread  over  th< 
earth.     The  pensive  mind  finds  in  the  pine-woods  trickled  out  i 
white  garments  a  presentation  of  nature's  grief,  an  exhibition  oi 
Sweden's  real  mourning.     But  the  lively  and  bounding  imagina 
tion  to  which  the  pure,  sharp  air  is  a  stimulating  fire,  s^es  a 
different  picture  in  the  sable  firs  heightened  with  the  ermine  snow ; 
in   the  dazzling    interwreathed  branches   it    beholds  the   bridal 
garment  of  the  earth,  as  she  sleeps  through  the   long  night  of 
winter,  waiting  to  arise,  strong  and  jubilant,  on  the  first  whisper 
of  spring.     There  you  can  have  glorious  days,  such  as  Frederika 
Bremer  describes,  when  nature  seemed  to  her  in  its  most  beautiful 
garb,  and  was  charming  as  summer  in  all  its  splendour.     And 
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—the  eleigh  drives — such  as  Jerrold  spoke  of  in 

lof  a  NorrUnder.      As  the  eleigb   rushes  musicaUy 

lal)  conversation  will  be  soBpflnded  by  general  cod- 

r  the  merry  bells  it  will  be  a  silent  journey  as  you 

I  intense,  i'reezing  air,  over  the  nient  snow,  and 

's  silent  walla.     When  you  reach  home  you  will 

s  though  beaten  with  stripes  ;  your  head  will 

I  were  bald,  and  on  touching  your  hair  It  will  be 

portly  will  come  a  re-action  ;  cold  and  discomfort 

I  your  blood  will  rush  and  bum  tumultnonsly 

We  bare  read— nay,  we  have  heard  of  sdl 

ling  Qig!]t«,  delights  and  surprises  upon  the 

mfidently  prophesy  your  experienoe. 

KB — how  you  have  to  muffle  with  skins  to  the 

I  the  threshhold !  how  you  have  to  watch  each 

f  become  froet-bitten  !  "  The  air  burns  frore," 

I  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire."     If  you 

I  of  the  doors  your  skin  comes  oS  ae  though 

\  is  iu-side  the  house  to  outside  t     You  have 

comer  of  every  room,  no  draught,  no 

nibly  guess  what  the  temperature  is  out  of 

I  you  can.     One  evening,  whilst  quietly 

t  bear  a  creeking  through  the  liouse— then 

\  like  a  gun — afterwards  tbrae  is  a  louder 

j^out  all  the  night  the  wood.built  house 

s  thousand  joints.     If  a  Swede  is  present, 

wt  ia   becoming  intenser.      You   cannot 

}  warm  and  cozy.     When  you  rise  in  the 

Isthetl  in  the  usual  balmy  air,  you  go  to  your 

^e  barometer  outside — and — what  ?     Why  the 

ished — it  is   froze  up !     You  have  now  got  a 

■frost.     But,  for  all  that,  pleasant  as  it  is  within 

Rhe  open  air — there  is  no  wind — no  bone-piercing 

\  an  exhilarating  atmosphere  that  makes  all  from 

"  Never  do  we  seem  to  have  known  before, 

1  weather ;  and  bo  cheerful,  too  1" 

S  speak  of  the  night.     The  day  in  extent  is  a  mere 

'•Teed,  for  some  six  weeks  the  wooded  declivitiee  of 

.  che  sun's  face,  as  he  makes  bis  little  arc  in  the 

-  Irom  Skcinvik.     But  the  nights  have  become 

3  moon  assumes  more  grandeurs.     In  the  full — at 

nt — large,  straight   overhoad^shining  down  on  the 

,  of  snow — amida  the  frost-silences — hers  is  a 

^iritual,  and  all  is  so  supernaturally  still  that  the 

reeeed  with  an  awe  unlike  that  felt  at  any  other 
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time,  or  under  any  otLer  ciicutD&tances.     Aiid   the  stars,   too, 
appear  in  denser  and  more  efiulgent  legions,  the  etherial  deminations 
are  multiplied,  and  each  bright,  particular  orb  sparkles  more  keenly 
in  the  keen  air,     Orion,  in  more  palpable  starry  outline,  pursuing 
his  joumey  **  hungry  for  the  moon  ;'^  but  the  three  suns  in  his 
belt  you   will  be  Scandinavian  enough  to  recognise  as  Freya's 
distaff.     Sirius  sends  forth  more  passionate  pulsations,  which  will 
make  you  comprehend  why  the  Northmen  called  it  Loke  Brenna 
—  or  Loke's  burning— the  fire  home  of  an  evil  spirit.    The  Milky 
Way  is  broader  and  whiter  than  you  have  seen  it  before,  which 
makes  you  feel  the  appropriateness  of  its  being  called^  by  dwellers 
around  you,  the  Winter  Boad.     The  shooting-stars  flash  in  greater 
numbers,  so  much  more  brilliant  than  in  the  south,  that  you  are 
not  surprised  that  the  Pagans  believed  them  supernatural  creatures, 
the  fiery  horses  on  which  the  Yalkyriors  darted  through  the  heavens. 
The   Plough — that   most  familiar  of  all  the   constellations — ^you 
note  with  greater  earnestness  than  any  other  of  the  starry  phenomena 
—how  that  makes  intenser  golden  revolutions  as  it  deeply  turns 
up  the  eternities  for  harvests  of  the  universe.     But,  lo !  the  star- 
silences  and  frost -silences  are  broken — there  is  a  rustling  as  of 
silk — and  the  heavens  are  illumined  widi  a  light  known  not  to  sea 
or  land,   but  only   to  the  snow  wastes — broad  flashes  ~ sun-like 
spears — unwonted  terrors.     It  is  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  you 
will  see  in  more  vivid  and  fur-flashing  radiance  than  ever  in  your 
native  land.     It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  region  to  say  that  they 
here  computed  by  nights,  not  days — winters,  not  summers  \  iax 
night  and  winter  are  more  excellent  in  their  degree  here  than 
with  us. 

Then  you  have  unwonted  visitors.  Yes,  at  this  most 
inclement  time  you  are  called  upon  by  a  race  that  eschews  your 
comparatively  southern  land  when  spring  comes.  The  Lapps  oome 
down  from  their  northern  kingdom, — these  strange  creatures, 
who  still,  they  say,  hold  to  native  religious  rites,  and  upbraid  their 
southern  countryman  for  want  of  nationality.  You  will  hear  a 
singular  sound  in  the  distance,  and,  on  looking,  you  will  see  herds 
of  deer  dancing  down  a  snow-covered  hill,  and  after  them,  in  their 
sledges  and  on  iron  shoes,  8hort,  uncouth,  iur.clad  beings  shoot- 
ing down  the  declivity  as  swift  as  arrows.  They  come,  and  you 
let  them  lodge  in  outhouses  or  empty  caserns,  as  they  choose,  for 
it  is  said  a  curse  follows  any  inhospitality  to  the  Lapps.  They 
may  remain  with  you  for  a  while,  or  may  proceed  further  down  the 
river.  But,  at  any  rate,  you  will  see  suflicient  of  them  to  wonder 
at  their  strange  customs,  their  wandering  life,  their  filthiness  and 
tastes,  and  one  occupation  of  keeping  deer. 

In  mid-winter  you  will  not  bate  one  jot  of  your 
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pleasures.  In  its  icy  heart  come  the  joys  of  Christmas,  when 
you  will  mingle  England's  frolics  with  Sweden's  pranks.  The 
yule  clog^  the  roast  beef,  the  fire-pudding^  you  will  have  ;  also  the 
fir-tree  with  glittering  fruit  of  toys  and  sweetmeats ;  and,  although 
you  have  gas,  candles  are  stuck  about  everywhere.  Aehltdoid 
maybe  some  one  of  you  little  ones,  looking  out  into  the  Bight  aiid 
seeing  the  stars  shining  like  the  Christmas  candles,  may  exriai^i, 
like  the  child  in  the  lines  of  Henosand*s  iron  bishop,  Franzen, 

^  Se,  mamma !  hur  det  brimmer  der  so  monga  gns  po  himmeln  ! 
Men  ar  det  Banning,  att  der  ar.    Hrar  afton  jul  i  nimmeln  ?'' 

which  may  be  freely  translated — 

^  See,  mamma  !  how  are  burning  there,  so  many  lights  in  heaven  ! 
And  is  it  true  that  angels  have  each  night  Christ's  mass  in  leaven  1" 

And  often,  my  friend,  when  there  is  no  special  holy  season,  you 
will  kindle  an  English  brightness  m  your  stove.  I  know  it— •!  see 
it.  There  you  are,  in  the  large  arm.chair,  with  many  comforts, 
thoroughly  enjoying  your  Noctes  Boreales.  Perhaps  you  are 
reading  some  recently.published  book — ^perhaps  hob-nobbing  with 
an  acquaintance,  or  perhaps  Trinculo  has  gone  up  into  the  forests, 
and  writes  you  an  account  of  what  is  going  on  there — at  which  you 
are  interested  but  more  amused.  Just  listen  to  his  last  experience 
in  what  he  calls  English ;  but,  alas !  most  Englishmen  write 
worse.  "  Being  on  an  inspections  tripp  in  the  forests,  I  answer 
here,  homeward  bound.  That  was  a  hard  tripp,  partly  by  a  gig, 
dedge  or  shoemakers  horses,  and  often  with  l^e*s  danger,  for  the 
anall  lakes  and  the  swamps  don't  realy  stand  nor  brake,  but 
interesting  was  it  notwithstanding.  The  winter  was  indeed  an 
-uncommon  bad  one  for  our  forest  works,  in  follow  of  great  oold 
(ofver  50  degrees)  and  uncountable  snow,  so  that  neither  men  nor 
iMirse  could  work  as  common.  When  I  came  for  measuring  to 
A  place  called  Bjor-sjo,  deep  in  a  forest,  we  made  halt  at  a  hut 
where  the  workmen  and  horses  are  living  the  whole  winter.  (See 
picture,  for  Trinculo  can  sketch  !)  This  hut,  about  six  feet  high, 
lias  three  rooms — one  for  the  men,  one  for  the  horses,  and  the 
third  for  hay,  but  all  so  dirty,  o !  so  dirty  ! !  The  cooking  imple- 
ments  are :  One  kittle  to  cook  coffee,  and  one  pan  for  aU  other 
service,  washing,  btc,  included.  After  my  dog  first  had  cleaned 
these  instruments  (an  uncommon  luxurie)  one  of  the  men  b^;an 
to  cook  coffee.  For  this  purpose  he  rested  the  coffee  in  the  pan, 
took  afterwards  his  cap  (not  a  new  one)  laid  the  coffee  and  crossed, 
using  a  dirty  boitle.  Meanwhile  snow  was  boiled  in  the  kittle  (no 
crater  being  near  the  i^pot)  and  with  (unwashed)  hand  the  crossed 
fx>ffee  laid  in.  Suggar  he  hugged  in  peaces  on  his  leather  pinafine 
(which  smeUed  of — o  I— o !)  and  the  *  calas '  was  ready.  Then 
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the  real  dinner.  lo  the  pan,  after  my  dog  had  cleaned  again, 
peaces  of  bacon  (a]Ho  cut  on  that  pinafore)  cast  in,  a  short  time 
boiled^  and — now  go  on.  1  was  naturally  prepared  with  some 
btead  and  polony,  but  my  appetite  was  away.  I  could  only  laugh 
and  laugl ,  for  also  my  dog,  Herr  Hector,  made  a  long  face  to  such 
a  dinner,  and  declined  finaly  all  companyship  with  the  kitchen.'' 
(Memo. — That  Herr  Hector  is  a  magnificent  English  mastiff, 
nearly  as  large  as  a  Norrland  horse,  presented  by  our  host  to 
Trinculo.  Ue  is  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  in  Norrland— or 
maybe  the  ninth,  as  the  jack-ass  put  in  his  claims.  His  English 
proclivities  may  explain  his  aristocratic  scorn  for  a  woodland 
peasant's  dinner.)  **  Now  on  for  sleeping  !  I  myself,  Svanstrom, 
a  factor  and  six  workmen  all  pale  male  lying  in  on  some  hay,  may. 
be  in  company  with  a  legion  of  'lus.'  "  (Of  course,  the  classic 
reader  knows  well  the  animal  Trinculo  refers  to,  and  that  in  the 
**  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor "  we  are  told  that  **  it  agrees  well 
passant;  it  is  a  familiar  beast  to  man — and  signifies  love.") 
*'  Herr  Hector,  that  lucky  beast,  lying  as  a  prince  in  the  sledge, 
which  place  I  tryed  to  deel  with  him,  but  it  would  not  do^  there 
where  five  degrees  cold.  Certainly  the  account  for  this  night- 
quarter  was  less  than  in  a  London  hotel,  if  nothing  comes  after- 
wards.    Other  news  not  for  to-day,  therefore,  good  natt  /" 

So  speed  the  months^  and  then  comes  the  change.  The  magic 
beauties  of  winter  seems  worn  out,  threadbare.  You  cannot  find  the 
gemmed  cobwebs  in  the  forest.  The  firs  and  pines  shed,  never  to 
renew  their  white  plumage.  On  a  rocky  top  you,  my  friend,  see  a 
brown  patch ;  you  plunge  knee-deep  through  the  snow  to  reach  it. 
YeSy  the  snow  has  melted  from  it,  the  grass  is  appearing,  scorched 
though  it  looks,  it  is  the  sweet  grass  that  will  soon  be  green  again ; 
Lo  !  round  and  over  are  fluttering  three  brown-and-black  butter- 
flies. 

Oh,  we  know  you  are  in  raptures,  not  the  lute- voiced  Saadi  was 
more  rapturous  when  he  cried — **  Thou  wilt  fancy  it  the  dawning 
zephyr  of  an  early  spring ;  but  it  is  the  breath,  Isa,  or  Jesus,  for  in 
that  fresh  breath  and  verdure  the  dead  earth  is  reviving." 

So  it  is.  You  have  recognised  the  first  breathing  of  the  ecstatic 
Spbino.  Age,  and  everything  in  nature  is  as  quick  as  your  own 
spirit.  The  snow  vanishes  from  field  and  road  like  a  passing 
vapour,  the  earth  lifts  her  bared  bosom  to  the  sun,  the  ice-founda- 
tions of  winter,  on  river, .lake,  and  fiord,  are  broken  up;  the  waters 
flow,  bird  and  insect  come  abroad — all  is  motion  and  cheerfulness. 

And  what  associations  throng  upon  you  in  these  thrilling  hours  I 
This  is  the  time  when  you  can  best  understand  some  features  of 
Scandinavian  mythology,  and  see  its  sympathy  with  its  ancient 
source.    The  soul  now  tbrobs  in  response  to  the  polsatioiiB  of  iti 
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Qiig^al  fount.  The  orient  now  babbles  upm  the  most  northern  heart. 

The  fervour  of  Grecian  fables  thrills  through  the  blood.  Feelings 

and  ideas  are  the  same,  the  languages  alone  have  changed.    Let  us 

go  to  the  most  assiduous  of  inquirers,  and  see  if  what  he  speakb 

of  the  East  does  not  equally  apply  to  the  people  of  this  clime  :-^' 

**  The  richest  sources  of  Aryan  mythology  are  found  in  the  strife 

bet^vreen  Winter  and  Summer,  the  return  of  Spring  and  the  Dawn, 

under  all  which  there  mystically  lies  the  combat  between  Evil  and 

Good.     No  goddess  is  so  frequently  called  the  friend  of  man  as — 

the  Dawn.     No  power  deemed  so  inimical  to  him  as — the  Nighl. 

Poetry  with  these  matters  works  in  glory  and  in  joy.     In  the  Veda 

we  behold  the  bright  flocks  of  the  Dawn,  which  are  now  the  clouds 

^at  fertilise  the  earth,  and  now  the  bright  days  themselves,  which 

^^  carried  oflf  by  the  dark  west.     They  issue  from,  or  retire  to  the 

•tables  of  darkness.     And  so  with  the  year-day,  its  golden  floclrs 

^  hours  which  come  and  go  into  the  dark  stables  of  Winter. 

<*  And  then  transpires  the  greater  fact^  the  supreme  phenomenon 
^  earth  and  in  heaven — the  sim  is  re-born  I  Goodness  testifies  that  it 
'^doth  live.  The  pious  worshipper^  in  response  (as  we  brighten  our 
*^^^  to  the  Divine  one),  lights  his  own  small  light  on  the  altar  of  his 
'^^^rth,  and  stammers  forth  words  which  but  faintly  express  the  joy 
^hat  is  in  nature  and  in  his  own  throbbing  heart.  Rise !  our  life^  our 
l^t  has  come  back  I  The  darkness  is  gone,  the  light  approaches ! 

^  And  what  say  the  Northern  voices  ?  The  old  Saga  sings  that  the 
*l«8tial  Oimle's  verdant  gate  now  opens — that  divine  life  is  every- 
where moving.  Their  poet,  Tegndr,  even  takes  up  the  Grecian  fable 
^  express  his  musical  utterances— Daphne's  heart  beneath  the  bark 
^  throbbing." 

But  the  voices  and  the  signs  are  everywhere.  Spring  scarcely 
appears  before  she  is  lost;  you  scarcely  name  her  ere  summer 
appears,  like  an  angel  in  the  opening  heavens.  The  first  of  May 
^^^ves.  In  some  of  the  northern  kingdoms  the  Beltani  and  the 
^^olmar  fires  usher  it  in.  May  is  eager  with  his  salutation 
^'  the  sun.  Perhaps  there  is  not  on  this  early  day  the  wide  smile 
^b!road  on  nature  that  satisfies  the  heart.  You  recall  and  mutter 
^  ^rourself  the  scolding  that  the  Queen  of  Spring  gives  her  son  in 
"^^^erika  Bremer*s  verses  : 

""  The  first  of  May  !    Hack  the  day  f 
Art  not  ashamed,  thou  wicked  boy  ? 
Weeping  still !       Damp  and  chill ! 
Doet  thon  come      Looking  glam — 
Marring  all  our  hope  and  joy  V* 

^^t  May  bears  not  the  reproof  quietly ;  she  accuses  April ;  April 
^^^^OBSs  March ;  and  so  the  blame  is  thrown  on  the  tarrying  feet  of 
^^  previous  months ;  their  tempers  would  not  be  softened  \  \!to^ 
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would  ^tor]u.  However,  May  will  duly  and  faithfully  perform  the 
part ;  bear  quite  away  the  grave-stone  ice  from  the  bier  of  the 
year ;  take  off  its  shroud  of  snow,  and  bid  the  spirit  oome  forth. 
Man  eagerly  greets  each  brightening  day,  and  the  ripening  hours— 
tedi  minute  sweeter  than  before.  A  single  revolution  seems  to 
iOeomplish  all.  Summer  is  here  in  triumph  and  delight;  the 
earth  is  not  only  awake,  but  moves  in  living  passion,  and  pours 
forth  firom  her  cornucopia  flowers  and  fruits  all  the  more  rapidly 
because  of  this  long  withholding.  Man  exults  with  exulting 
nature.  Nothing  like  this  thrilling  and  abounding  time  illustrates 
how  the  soul  can  break  its  fetters  of  custom  and  lethargic  indif- 
frrenoe  when  the  hour  of  inspiration  comes.  Then,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  comes  nature's  high  festival,  Midsummer,  and  the  doingii^^ 
and  the  songs  of  the  time  tell  more  of  orient  sympathies  tha 
woids  of  poet,  or  philologist,  or  philosopher." 

Ha  ha  1  dear  friend,  we  have  told  you  much  ;  but  you'll  1 


it  all,  and  much  more.  No  dream — no  picture  that  the  eyea^ 
make  when  they're  shut  have  we  described.  All,  if  not  oold  anc^^od 
sober,  is,  at  least,  genial  and  enthusiastic  fact.  And  to  know  it  alM^^Al 
.and  tell  us  how  you  like  it  all,  we  leave  you — sailing  up  th^oE^Vbi 
solemn  Ongerman  in  the  evening  shadows— until  we  meet  again  w^^  a^ 
8k&nvik. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

MORE   FREE  THAN  WELCOME. 

The  miller  and  his  wife  were  in  the  apartment  in  which  we  first  intro- 
duced  them  to  our  readers.  They  had  been  discussing  some  point  not 
^ery  amicably,  and  Mrs.  Gurnett  had  spoken  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
3he  had,  with  a  total  oblivion  of  that  portion  of  her  marriage  vowi 
^which  commanded  her  to  honour  her  husband,  informed  Yack  Gurnett 
that  he  was  a  fool,  when  the  conjugal  dispute  was  suddenly  put  an  end 
^o  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  a  third  party,  whose  singulax  appeanmee 
provoked  a  cry  of  surprise  from  Mrs.  Gurnett. 

The  new-comer  was  a  short,  spare,  mean-looking  man,  with  small, 
^[reenish-looking  grey  eyes  and  wizened  face,  pitted  with  small^pox,  wdl 
distorted  on  the  present  occasion  with  anger.  His  brown  scratch-wig 
-viras  all  awry,  and  from  it  a  stream  of  water  trickled  down  his  face  IQ 
x-ivulets,  his  rusty  black  clothes  were  drenched,  and  his  progress  alony 
^he  stone  floor  was  marked  by  a  track  of  wet. 

''  Drat  the  man !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gurnett,  when  she  could  speak, 
<or  her  breath  had  become  rather  exhausted  during  her  altercation  with 
l:^er  husband  ;  "  dunnot  come  in  here  like  a  drowned  rat,  messing  the 
place  i'  this  fashion,  when  all's  been  tided  up." 

'*  I'm  half  dead,  ma'am,"  gasped  the  unfortunate  individual,  as  hft 
steadied  himself  with  the  back  of  a  chair.  *'  Your  daughter,  Mr.  Gur* 
x^ett,  is  the  cause  of  this.  I  shall  be  laid  up  for  weeks — I  shall  have 
tixt  ague — I  shall  have  rheumatism  in  all  my  bones  " 

"  Where  have  you  been,  WiUis  ?"  growled  the  miller,  who,  being  i|^ 
a.n  ill-temper,  seemed  in  no  way  disposed  to  pity  his  visitor^s  wreic^td 
condition.     "  Hast  been  in  the  duck-pond  ?" 

"  In  the  garden,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Willis,  his  voice  trembling  wid^Bupf 
pressed  passion,  ''under  your  daughter's  window.  Of  malice  afofe- 
thought,  she  emptied  the  contents  of  a  water-jug  upon  me.  I  shall  Imi 
^d  up  for  months,  Mr.  Gurnett ;  and  what's  to  compensate  me  fpr  At 
Joss  of  my  practice,  sir?" 

**Why  can't  ye  go  in  and  out  o'  people's  houses  like  other  folk} 
^^  make  a  woundy  pother  about  a  drop  o'  water,"  replied  the  miller^ 
^v^gcly,  his  soul  recoiling  at  the  word  'compensation,'  "'stead  of 
**^ilking  about  in  all  sort  of  holes,  and  out-o'-the-way  places." 

*'  Set  yourself  down  ;  you  look  for  a'  the  world  like  nowt  else  but  a 
t"  said  Mrs.  Gurnett,  addressing  the  lawyer,  sharply.     ^  111 
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gic  ye  a  cloth,  and  yc  c:.ii  r.il)  yourbd'  tluNvn.  And  prythee  do  stop 
chatterin*  wi'  your  teeth  i'  that  fashion,  just  like  a  school-boy  that's 
frighted  wi'  going  through  a  grave-yard. — Yack,"  she  added,  tuminjr  to 
her  husband,  "  you  had  best  go  and  see  what  devilry  your  girVs  after 
upstairs." 

In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  the  miller  left  the  room. 

Just  after  he  had  gone,  there  was  a  smart  rap  at  the  door,  and  in 
answer  to  Mrs.  Gumett's  sharp  "  Come  in,"  there  entered  on  the  scene 
John  Clifton — gay,  handsome  John  Clifton. 

John  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Willis  in  so  wretched  a  plight 
than  he  threw  himseli  into  a  mock  attitude  of  wonder  and  surprise, 
and  distorted  his  features  into  an  exaggerated  expression  of  pity  and 
concern. 

"  Ods  heart !  what  brings  you  here  at  this  time,  Mr.  John  Clifton  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Gumett,  in  anything  but  an  amiable  tone. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  John,  with  an  assumed  air  of  gallantry 
"  how  can  you  ask  ?     Of  course,  I  came  to  see  you." 

**  Then  I  would  just  as  leave  you'd  have  kept  away,"  said  Mrs.  Gur- 
nett,  snappishly. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Willis  I"  ejaculated  John,  in  a  pitying  tone,  for  which  the 
object  of  his  commiseration  could  have  slain  him ;  **  what  has  put  him  in 
that  wretched  plight  ?" 

"  *Tis  only  a  prank  of  Mary's,"  replied  Mrs.  Gumett. 

"Only  a  prank?"  exclaimed  the  wretched  WiUis,  in  an  ill-used  tone, 
as  he  dr  ed  his  face  with  the  cloth  Mrs.  Gumett  had  given  him.  "  Well, 
ma'am,  I  hope  I  mayn't  suffer  severely  for  it,  that's  all ;  and  putting 
aside  the  danger  to  my  health,  my  feelings  have  been  grossly  outraged. 
Your  stepdaughter,  ma'am,  insulted  me ;  she  called  me  Bump  Willis  !" 

"  Well,  that's  nothing," 
A  thoughtless  speech  this  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Gumett,  as  she  knew 
that  to  be  called  Bump  was  a  cmel  laceration  to  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Willis.  Indeed,  that  gentleman  suffered  much  from  the  knowledge  that 
the  villagers  and  others  did,  on  every  possible  occasion,  call  him  by 
this  odious  nickname  behind  his  back. 

"  Oh,  it  may  be  nothing  to  you,  ma'am ;  but  I  don't  like  liberties 
taken  wi'  my  name.  It  is  Bompas,  ma'am.  I  was  called  Bompas  after 
a  very  distinguished  lawyer,  and  a  great  friend  of  my  late  father,  too,  I'll 
assure  you,  ma'am,"  said  Willis,  pompously. 

"  Too  bad !   it's  really  too  bad !"  interposed  John,  with  affected 
gravity  and  condolence.    **  It  is  shocktng  treatment  for  a  gendeman  to 
receive.      To  be  drenched  through  to  the  skin  and  insulted  with  an 
ugly  bye-name !  But  isn't  it  actionable,  Mr.   Willis  ?    You  know  our 
friend  Mr,  Gumett  is  a  man  of  substance ;  he  can  pay." 

•'  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  John  Clifton,  you  are  very  kind  to  your 
friends,"  said  the  miller,  who  at  that  moment  was  entering  the  room  ; 
"  but  I  would  thank  you  to  keep  your  advice  to  yourself  until  it  is 
asked.  Mr.  Willis  knows  well  enough  how  to  draw  money  out  o'  folks' 
pockets  without  being  put  up  to  it.  And  as  to  my  being  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, as  you  ca'  me,  John  Clifton,"  continued  the  miller,  sharply,  "  1 
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not  such  a  rich  man  as  folk  wad  make  me ;  but  I  don't  scatter, 
nojr  money  broad-cast,  like  some  I  know  of,  nor  sit  wi'  my  hands 
^ait  me,  brooding  over  books  all  day,  like  others ;  the  end  of  which 
IS  very  often  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  that's  beggary." 

John   Clifton  Jooked  scrutinisingly  at  the  miller,  whose  closing  re- 
marks he  well  knew  referred  to  himself  and  Mr.  Cheney.      He  could 
laugh  on  his  own  account,  but  he  felt  the  gravest  apprehensions  on  the 
score  of  Helen  Cheney's  poor  old  father,  whom  he  suspected  to  be 
^ready  in  the  power  of  the  miller,  as  he  watched  the  malevolent  expres- 
sion of  that  worthy's  countenance. 

"Come,  we  have  had  enow'  o'  this  prate,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gurnett 
Tis  nigh  on  to  supper-time.      Will  ye  stay  and  hev  a  snack  wi'  us, 
M^r.  John?"  she  added,  knowing  well  that  such  an  invitation  would  be 
gall  and  wormwood  to  the  miller's  penurious  soul. 

"  Eyh,  that  will  I,  with  pleasure,"  answered  John,  who  perfecdy  well 
Understood  that  amiable  dame's  motives  for  inviting  him,  and  was 
^ixicharitably  enough  disposed  to  be  willing,  on  his  side,  to  plague  the 
'x^asterofthe  house.  "  1  have  been  to  Penrith,  and  am  going  to  spend 
the  night  at  the  Cheneys'.  But  Grandy  Gandy  doesn't  understand 
cooking  good  cheer,  like  you,  Mrs.  Gurnett  There's  ne'er  such  a  house- 
keeper 'twixt  this  and  Shap  as  Mrs.  Gurnett ;  no  one  can  gain- 
that" 

"  Get  along  wi'  ye,"  answered  the  lady,  gratified  nevertheless  with 
flattery,  even  though  it  came  from  the  obnoxious  John  CUfton. 
Howsomever,  if  you've  gotten  a  good  appetite  I'll  gie  you  a  good 
supper." 

•*  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  hound,"  replied  John,  to  the  manifest  annoy- 
and  consternation  of  the  miller,  who,  though  he  dearly  loved  good 
^^^er  himself,  had  no  fancy  to  enteitain  others  with  it  at  his  own 


,         '*  We  had  a  prime  fat  Michaelmas  goose  to  dinner  to-day,  and  I  reckon 
tMriu  make  a  very  good  supper  for  us,"  said  the  amiable  Mrs.  Gurnett, 
*^>oking  defiantly  and  with  a  spiteful  smile  at  her  spouse,  who,  as  she 
^^^11  knew,  had  intended  to  dine  off  this  same  goose  the  next  day. 

"A  goose  is  a  very  awkward  bird,"  interposed  John,  perceiving 
■^■oiii  the  interchange  of  glances  between  the  good  couple  what  their 
^^spectivc  sentiments  were  on  the  subject  of  the  goose,  and  intending 
^5^  amuse  himself  by  still  more  torturing  the  thrifty  miller  \  "  it  is  too 
*^*ttle  fcMT  one,  and  too  much  or  two." 

Mrs.  Gurnett,  laughing,  busded  out  of  the  room,  and  soon  returned, 

*^llowcd  by  Ann  Settle,  as  old  Judith  had  been  despatched  to  Mar/s 

*^^^oiiL     With  the  assistance  of  her  handmaiden  the  board  was  soon 

?P^ead  with  all  the   choicest  and  best  viands  the  house  could  afford. 

*  he  miller's  passion  grew  to  a  white  heat  as  he  saw  in  succession  the 

8^>ose,  his  best  home-brewed,  the  rich  old  cheese  which  he  kept  for  his 

^Wn  special  eating,  and  even  a  hitherto  jealously  guarded  bottle  of  West 

*^^dian  pickles. 

L  **  Come,  take  your  seats  and  fall  to,"  said  Mrs.  Gurnett,  preparing 

\     ^  disiect  the  goose. 
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The  company  seated  themselves  at  table.  Ann  being  placed  next  to 
John  Clifton,  which  made  her  blush  rosy  red,  and  caused  her  heart  to 
botind  painfully ;  whilst  the  handsome  young  farmer,  alas  I  greeted  her 
in  a  friendly  but  unconcerned  manner.  He  had  never,  indeed,  given 
the  poor  girl  any  serious  encouragement,  and  if  he  had  ever  felt  any 
sentiments  of  a  more  tender  kind  for  her  it  had  now  ceased  to  exist 
His  question,  put  to  the  miller,  as  to  whether  Mary  might  not  join  them, 
and  his  remark  that  it  was  so  long  since  he  had  seen  her,  caused  a 
painful  emotion  in  Ann  Settle's  bosom,  though  she  argued  with  herself 
that  it  was  impossible  John  Clifton  could  be  in  love  with  a  girl  almost 
insane. 

**We  have  had  enow  of  Mary  the  night,'*  answered  the  miller, 
sullenly;  let  her  be." 

**  A  splendid  goose  this  !"  exclaimed  John,  who  was  clearing  his  phtc 
rapidly,  to  the  great  inward  rage  of  his  host. 

"  Shall  I  gie  ye  a  bit  more  stuffing  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Gumett,  who 
had  never  appeared  in  a  more  hospitable  mood. 

When  John  finally  pushed  away  his  plate,  and  Ann  was  bid  remove 
the  goose,  Yack  Gumett  saw  with  >\Tathful  eyes  little  better  than  its 
skeleton  on  the  dish.  He  now  watched  with  trepidation  John's  repeated 
attacks  upon  his  fine  cheese,  instigated  by  his  own  wife,  and  promptly 
responded  to  by  the  visitor.  It  seemed  as  though  the  wife  of  his  boson 
and  this  audacious  young  farmer  were  in  league  to  drive  him  mad. 

**  Adzooks,  John  Clifton  !"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  unable  to  contaii 
himself  longer,  and  with  the  view  to  save,  if  possible,  his  darling  cheese 
even  at  the  risk  of  having,  as  Grandy  Gandy  would  say,  •  his  locks 
combed  by  his  wife  that  night.'  "  Do  you  know  that  that  cheese  stooc 
me  in  elevenpence  three  farthings  a  pound  ?" 

"  Eyh,  did  it  though  ?"  replied  John,  with  well-assumed  simplicity 
appearing  to  misunderstand  the  miller's  hint ;  "  and  it's  worth  it,  tvtx) 
hap'ortho't,  Mr.  Gumett,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  helped  himself  to  anothei 
large  slice  with  the  most  provoking  indifference,  the  mUler  looking  oi 
with  scarcely  restrained  rage, 

But  his  powers  of  endurance,  or  rather,  we  must  confess  it,  hi 
fears  of  his  wife,  were  tested  to  the  full  after  the  cloth  was  removed 
Hoping  now  to  escape  any  further  extravagance  than  the  consumptioi 
of  two  or  three  glasses  of  punch,  he  commenced  brewing  a  bowl  of  tha 
then  very  customary  beverage,  which,  with  the  object  of  saving  mon 
costly  drink,  he  strongly  recommended  to  his  guests,  as  being  composec 
of  the  best  overproof  old  Jamaica  mm,  in  which,  he  assured  them,  oi 
would  sink.  To  his  chagrin  and  astonishment,  however,  his  amiabl< 
spouse,  ignoring  all  his  encomiums  on  the  rum-punch,  turned  to  John 
and  said  in  her  most  dulcet  tones, 

•  Now,  Mr.  John  Clifton,  which  wad  ye  prefer,  punch  or  wine  ?" 
'*  Oh,  wine  by  all  means  !"  replied  the  young  farmer,  seeing  with  sup 
pressed  mirth  his  host  turn  absolutely  pale  at  this  threatened  invasioA  o 
his  cellar. 

•*  Very  well,  Mrs.  Gumett ;  very  well,  ma'am,"  exclaimed  the  mMc 
at  last,  in  a  trembling  and  half-stifled  voice ;  "  perhaps  you  will  bc-9l 
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obliging  as  to  tell  me  what  wine  you  are  going  to  take  out     Maybe 
some  of  our  good  home-made  birch  will  serve  you  ?" 

"  Marry,  come  up  !  birch  wine  indeed !"  replied  Mrs.  Guraett  dis- 
dainfully ;  "  I'd  scorn  to  treat  a  guest  in  such  a  sciui^  fashion.  No,  no^ 
Mr.  John  Clifton,  when  you  go  to  Mr.  Cheney  to-night,  tho'  he  does 
hold  his  head  up  so  high,  ye  may  say  I  didn't  put  you  off  wi'  any  sort  o 
rubbish.  Ods  bodikins,  ye  shall  taste  rare  white  port  o'  the  most 
approved  vintage,  as  my  master  there  says ;  an'  ye  may  tell  it's  gooc), 
for  it  cost  thirty  shillings  a  dozen.  I'll  go  myself  and  fetch  a  bottle 
of  it." 

And,  with  a  spiteful  toss  of  her  head  and  smile  at  her  husband,  she 
did  so ;  and  John  tipped  off  several  glasses  of  the  good  wine,  while  the 
discomfited  miller  and  his  complaisant  attorney,  Bump  Willis,  confined 
their  potations  to  the  rum-punch  ;  at  length  the  former,  emboldened  by 
the  potent  liquor,  spoke  out  some  of  his  mind  to  his  amiable  spouse, 
whereupon  the  worthy  couple  had  several  passages  of  arms  together ; 
but  the  miller,  primed  as  he  was,  was  not  victorious  ;  so  that  John 
Cliftoa,  laughing  to  himself,  said,  as  he  left  the  mill  that  night :  "  Eyh  ! 
but  she  did  '  comb  kis  locks  for  him  ! ' " 


CHAPTER    VII. 

RALPH   CHENKY. 

On  the  Westmoreland  side  of  the  ancient,  narrow,  steep  bridge  over 
the  Eam(Hit,  near  Penrith,  stood  a  large  square  house.  It  was  on  the 
highway  to  Shap,  and  was  in  the  close  vicinity  of  no  less  famous  a  place 
than  King  Arthur*s  Round  Table ;  for  thus  was  designated,  by  the  inha- 
bitants at  Eamont  Bridge,  a  spacious  circular  mound  of  green  turf,  but 
which  Mr.  Cheney,  sceptical  of  the  existence  of  the  renowned  British 
king  and  his  knights,  insists,  with  the  obstinacy  of  an  antiquary,  was 
the  site  of  a  Roman  camp.  In  this  old  square-built,  rough-cast  house 
lived  this  same  RalphjCheney,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  of  unblemished 
descent,  and  there  his  father  and  his  grandfather  had  also  dwelt  all 
thdr  lives ;  but  how  long  their  descendant  would  continue  to  inhabit 
its  walls  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  for,  if  report  spoke  true,  there  was 
every  chance  of  its  passing  into  other  hands,  along  with  the  remnant  of 
land  which  Ralph  Cheney  yet  retained  in  that  place,  where  his  ancestors 
had,  for  centuries,  owned  many  broad  acres. 

The  house  itself  was  large  and  commodious,  with  many  windows 
to  the  front,  each  one  faced  round  with  stone,  and  the  small  panes  of 
l^ass  set  in  heavy  wooden  framework,  the  middle  window  opening  out 
on  to  a  large  and  roomy  porch,  whose  flat  roof  was  protected  by  a 
handsome  stone  balustrade;  on  the  ground  below  there  was  a  stone  seat 
on  either  side  of  this  porch,  and  a  strong  oaken  door  in  its  centre  gave 
entrance  to  the  house. 

A  bxoad  strip  of  Jgarden,  full  of  bright-tinted  flowers  and  shady 
tieeS|  divided  the  house  from  the  highway,  and,  at  its  back — through  the 
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dark  foliage  of  the  chestnut,  the  drooping  boughs  of  the  willow,  and  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  sycamore,  now  changing  to  a  golden  brown — there 
was  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  river,  looking  like  a  mirror  set  between 
green  banks,  with  the  branches  of  the  trees  forming  arches  above; 
whilst  far  in  the  distance,  the  outlines  of  the  hills,  a  soft  and  greyish 
blue,  lost  in  feathery  clouds,  bounded  the  horizon. 

The  Cheneys  had  been  a  wealthy  family,  but  they  had  been  im- 
plicated in  the  disastrous  attempt  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  Stuarts 
in  '45.  Staunch  and  loyal  Jacobites,  tney  made  so  little  secret  of  their 
attachment  and  inclinations  that  not  only  did  they  risk  their  possessions, 
but  their  very  lives  were  put  in  jeopardy.  A  large  slice  of  their  estate 
had  been  disposed  of  to  pay  the  lawyers  to  save  the  remainder,  and 
their  necks  as  well,  which  was  only  effected  with  difficulty,  there  being 
no  conclusive  evidence  against  them  of  any  **  overt  act."  Thus  the 
Cheneys  became  impoverished  3  and,  we  must  confess  it,  under  the 
management  of  their  descendent,  Ralph,  their  possessions  dwindled 
away  still  more  and  more. 

This  had  not  been  the  case  with  the  Cliftons.     They,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  had  been  substantial  Westmoreland  statesmen  for  some 
generations  back,  but  were  sprung  from  a  younger  branch  of  an  ancient 
house,  and  being  also  Jacobites,  had  suffered  severely.     The  father  of 
widow  Clifton's  late  husband  and  Ralph  Cheney's  father  had  been 
sworn  friends  and  brothers  in  politics ;  but  the  widow's  husband  had 
made  money  by  farming,  and  thus  had  won  back  all  that  had  been  lost 
of  his  estate  ;  whereas  the  scholar  had  buried  himself  amongs  this  books, 
and  as  long  as  he  could  pore  over  their  dearly-loved  pages,  what  cared 
he  for  wealth  or  its  attendant  luxuries.     His  servants  had  dwindled 
down  to  his  faithful  old  housekeeper,  Grandy  Gandy,  the  daughter  of 
an  old  retainer  of  the  Cheneys,  and  a  rough,  country  wench ;  his  fur- 
niture was  old  and  worn,  his  dress  faded  and  shabby,  and  a  few  acres 
of  land  surrounding  his  house,  mortgaged  to  Yack  Gumett.     But  what 
matter  ?  these  things  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him.    Shut  up  in  his  study, 
a  dark,  sombre-looking  room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  he  pored  over 
worm.eaten  volumes  and  huge  folios,  heedless  of  all  the  world  without, 
save  that  sometimes  the  thought  of  Helen's  future,  whom  he  dearly 
loved,  would  break  through  the  torpor  that  rendered  him  insensible 
to  the  darkness  of  his  prospects. 

This  indifference  increased  from  the  time  when  Richard  Clifton 
asked  her  hand  in  marriage.  She  would  be  provided  for,  and  the 
Cliftons  were  a  family  well  off  in  the  world,  so  it  would  not  matter  if 
his  child  were  portionless.  Helen,  however,  felt  far  differently.  She 
feared  that  absolute  beggary  might  be  her  father's  lot,  and  her  duty  she 
felt  must  be  to  stay  by  him  and  work  for  him  when  that  hour  should 
come,  and  not  contentedly  to  resign  herself  to  the  prospect  of  seeing 
him  a  dependant  on  the  Cliftons',  dearly-loved  and  tried  friends,  but 
not,  for  that  very  reason,  to  be  too  hardly  pressed. 

These  motives  had  made  Helen  halt  long  e'er  she  would  listen  to 
Richard  Clifton's  suit,  and  even  afterwards  she  remained  firm  in  her 
determination  not  to  consent  to  his  proposal,  backed  as  it  was  by  his 
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mother  aid  his  family,  that  she  should  become  his  wife  before  he  sailed 
in  the  "  Bonny  Betty."  The  scholar  kept  late  hours  ;  long  after  midnight 
a  candle  would  be  burning  on  the  study  table,  and  he,  perhaps,  would 
not  seek  his  bed  till  daylight,  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter, 
who  feared  for  his  health,  and  the  remonstrances  of  Grandy  Gandy, 
who  fretted  over  the  consumption  of  mould  candles.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  midnight  studies,  he  came  always  late  down  to  breakfast,  and 
on  the  morning  after  John  Clifton's  visit  to  the  miller's  house,  when  the 
former  entered  the  large  old-fashioned  dining-room,  there  was  no  one 
there  save  Grandy  Gandy,  who  was  just  removing  from  the  four-legged 
dark  mahogany  table,  a  green  woollen  cloth  embroidered  with  yellow, 
but  now  old  and  faded,  and  much  spotted  with  ink. 

Helen,  herself,  was  in  the  kitchen,  preparing  a  little  better  breakfast, 
on  accotmt  of  their  guest,  than  her  father's  impoverished  circumstances 
allowed  them  to  indulge  in  when  alone. 

The  furniture  in  the  room,  with  the  bright  morning  sun  pouring  full 
upon  it,  looked  unusually  faded  and  shabby.  The  square  of  old  Turkey 
carpet  covering  ilie  middle  of  the  floor  had  scarcely  a  vestige  of  colour 
left  in  it,  and  the  green  baize  round  the  sides  of  the  room,  was  worn 
into  holes  in  many  places.  The  window-curtains  of  coloured  cotton- 
edged  with  dark  fringe,  had  equally  lost  all  traces  of  their  original  hues. 

"  Has  Mr.  Cheney  got  any  more  new  books,  Grandy  ?"  asked  John 
Clifton,  as  he  stood  before  a  bookcase  of  dark  mahogany,  with  many 
volumes  ranged  irregularly  on  its  shelves. 

**  Hey-day,  Mr.  John,"  answered  the  old  housekeeper,  as  she  sus- 
pended her  operation  of  laying  a  white  cloth  on  the  table.  **  Don't  you 
think  my  dear  master  has  books  enow  ?  It's  a  fine  thing  to  be  a 
scholanL  but  wad  it  not  be  better  to  turn  some  of  these  books  into 
guineas,  and  settle  ^i'  Yack  Gurnett  and  that  thieving  rascal  of  a  lawyer, 
BumpWriUis?" 

John  shook  his  head. 

•*  If  Mr.  Cheney  would  part  with  them,  Grandy,  he  wad  get  little  by 
them." 

"  Good-lack-a-day,  and  he  has  spent  a  fortune  buying  o'  them." 

At  that  moment  Ellen  entered  the  room,  followed  by  Jenny,  their 
young  servant,  bearing  a  tray,  from  which  the  old  housekeeper  took 
sundry  cups  and  saucers  and  others  etceteras,  whilst  Helen,  drawing 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  cane-seated  chairs,  painted  black  and  studded 
with  brass  nails,  to  the  head  of  the  table,  made  coffee  in  a  tall  silver, 
pot,  a  reUc  of  her  father's  better  days. 

''  And  so  you  were  up  at  th'  mill,  last  night,  Mr.  John,  said  Grandy 
as  she  marshalled  the  old-fashioned  china  on  the  table,  manipulating 
with  particular  care  a  large  blue  dish,  with  a  wonderful  centrepiece 
depicted  on  it,  representing  a  Chinese  holding  over  his  head  an 
mggerated  umbrella. 

"  Fine  doings  there,  I  warrant,  wi'  yon  stuck-up  madame,  the  miller^s 

ta'en  for  his  second  wife.     Marry  come  up,  there's  nowt  good  enow  for 

her.    Ads  my  life,  she  mun  bedizen  hersel'  wi'  fine  clothes,  forsooth, 

"tiiat  brought  ne'r  a  penny  to  her  husband  1  and  poor  Mrs.  Jane  Gurnett 
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that's  dead — May  she  rest  in  peace,"  interjaculated  the  old  woman, 
devoutly  crossing  herself,  for  she  was  of  the  old  faith — '*  though  she 
had  a  good  fortune  of  her  own,  might  wear  home-spun,  and  never  get  a 
kind  word  fro*  her  cross-grained,  hard-hearted  man.  Ad  zooks,  but 
madame  pays  him  off  now.  He's  made  a  fine  bargain.  She  combs  his 
locks  for  him." 

And  the  old  woman  jerked  down  the  black  hafted  knives  and  three 
pronged  forks  on  the  table,  in  a  manner  that  shewed  her  vexation. 

"  What,  Gandy !  are  you  on  the  old  story  again  ?"  asked  a  pleasant 
voice  behind  her,  the  voice  of  Ralph  Cheney,  who  was  just  entering 
the  room. 

A  tall,  handsome  old  man  was  the  scholar,  courteous  and  polished 
in  his  manners,  and  noble  and  distinguished  in  his  appearance,  spite 
of  his  neglected  and  even  shabby  attire ;  an  old  faded  silk  morning 
gown,  much  worn  and  frayed,  thin,  rusty,  knee  breeches,  and  a  tie — 
periwig  scantily  besprinkled  with  flour  from  his  dredging-box,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  very  white. 

"  You  have  no  love  for  Yack  Gurnett,  Gandy,"  added  Mr.  Cheney, 
taking  his  seat ;  "  but  be  satisfied,  for,  according  to  your  own  account, 
he  is  being  sufficiently  punished." 

"  I  should  be  content  enow'  if  t  were  not  for  poor  Mary,"  replied 
Grandy ;  **  but,  lack-a-day,  when  I  think  o'  that  lass,  my  heart  fairly 
bleeds.  Jane  Gurnett  couldn't  rest  in  her  grave  if  she  knew  how  her 
child  was  half  fed,  and  ill  clothed,  and  locked  up,  just  like  a  prisoner, 
while  yon  madame,  wi'  her  horse  and  fine  pillion,  goes  flaunting  about 
like  a  queen.     Marry  come  up !  say  I." 

"  Nay,  Grandy,"  said  Mr.  Cheney,  looking  sad  and  troubled,  "  let  us 
hope  'tis  not  as  bad  as  you  say.  Yack  Gurnett  cannot  be  quite  so  hard- 
hearted to  his  only  child." 

**  He's  as  hard  as  a  flint,"  muttered  Grandy,  **  and  he's  backed  up 
by  his  wife ;  and,  lack-a-daisy,  there's  not  a  soul  to  say  a  word  for  the 
girl  but  yon  sauce-box,  Ann  Settle,  and  that's  the  only  thing  I  love  the 
wench  for.     But  that  don't  argufy  at  all." 

"  So  unfortunate  and  so  friendless,"  sighed  Ralph  Cheney,  as  he 
looked  thoughtfully  at  John.  "  Poor  Mary,  she  has,  indeed,  no  one 
to  befriend  her  ;  I  would,  if  I  had  the  power,  both  from  pity  for  herself, 
and  on  her  mother's  account — she  and  my  dear  dead  wife  were  like 
fondly  attached  sisters  rather  than  cousins.  But,  John,"  added  Mr. 
Cheney,  as  his  housekeeper  left  the  room,  "  what  can  I  do  against  the 
girl's  own  father?  and  you  know  I  am  in  that  position,  with  regard  to 
Yack  Gurnett,  that  I  cannot  speak  my  mind.  I  think  Grandy  exag- 
gerates; but,  still,  I  must  fear  Mary  is  not  well  treated,  and  hanii 
treatment  and  cruelty  will  go  far  to  destroy  all  chance  of  her  ever 
regaining  her  intellect" 

"  Would  she,  in  any  case  ?"  asked  John. 

**  I  believe  even  after  all  these  years  of  neglect,"  replied  Mr.  Cheneyi 
''  that,  with  good  management,  she  might  yet  recover.  She  is  young 
and  of  vigorous  constitution,  and,  as  her  mental  aberation  has  beeo 
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solely  caused  by  the  epileptic  fits,  she  might  yet  recover  if  properly 
txeated.  But,  as  her  mind  is  such  a  total  wrecks  there  may  be  a  softening 
of  the  brain,  and  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  keep  her  in 
good  health,  and  give  her  cheerful  company." 

"And  what  company  does  she  get,  the  poor  child?"  asked 
Grandy,  who  had  re-entered  the  room  with  a  plate  of  crisp  Westmore- 
land oat-cake,  and  with  the  freedom  of  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  did 
not  refrain  from  taking  her  share  in  the  discussion. 

•*  Bump  Willis,  forsooth  !  ods  bodikins,  he's  nice  company,  truly  I 
I  reckon  he's  the  only  company  Yack  will  let  eat  and  drink  at  his 
expense;  then,  you  see,  Bump  pays  for  it  in  a'  sorts  o'  ways,  because  he 
and  i*  miller  can  talk  o'  a  bo>\l  o'  evenings.  Ods  bobs,  owd  Yack 
doesn't  see  what's  going  on  under  his  very  nose  !  Howsomever,  that 
<lon't  argufy."  And  Grandy  laughed  a  scornful  little  laugh,  as  she 
smothered  down  her  apron. 

"  And  what's  that,  Grandy  ?"  asked  John,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  knows  what  I  knows,"  replied  the  old  dame  as  she  was  leaving 
'tiie  room,  "  and  I  know  who  wad  be  master  of  Eamont  Bridge  Mill,  if 
mught  happened,  Yack  Gurnett." 

"  Nay,  Grandy,"  answered  John,  joining  in  the  laughter  of  it. 
•'Cheney  and  his  daughter,  at  the  housekeeper's  suggestion  of  love 
^passages  betwixt  the  miller's  wife  and  the  lawyer.  ''  You  are  wrong, 
-fthere,  I  believe,  such  a  good  looking,  handsome  woman  as  Mrs.  Gur- 
siett  wouldn't  take  such  an  ill-favoured,  faithful,  sneaking  fellow  as  the 
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*'  There's  no  accounting  for  tastes,"  replied  the  housekeeper ;  "  but 
'^T)ide  a-bit,  an'  you'll  see," 

"  To  return  to  what  I  was  saying,"  said  Mr.  Cheney,  when  the 

^pxrulous  old  servant  had  again  left  the  room,  "  Mary's  imbecility  is  of 

^nich  a  perfectly  harmless  character,  she  is  so  very  tractable   and 

<ontented,  as  is  so  affectionately  disposed,  that  rigorous  and  severe 

"treatment  is  a  downright  cruelty.    There  is  no  reason  for  it;  it  is 

^uite  unwarrantable,  and  it  must  be  very  injurious  to  the  poor  girl" 

"  1  wish  they  would  let  me  see  her,  if  only  now  and  then,"  said 
niden ;  "  but  she  used  to  be  very  fond  of  you,  John,  when  we  were 
^lildren.     I  dare  say  she  remembers  you.     Couldn't  you  see  her  ?" 

**  Aye,  that  would  I,"  answered  John,  briskly ;  **  and  we  will  sec, 

3faiy.    They  have  always  kept  her  out  of  the  way,  of  late  years, 

"whenever  any  of  us  have  chanced  to  call  upon  them ;  but  winter  is 

coming  on,  and  that's  not  a  very  brisk  time  for  farmers,  so  111  plagae 

*them  with  my  company  at  the  mill  now  and  again.    Yack  won't  forbid 

me  the  house,  as  long  as  he  think's  there's  a  chance  of  twisting  me  to 

Ills  mind  about  that  land  of  ours,  at  Shap,  that  he  would  like  to  have. 

I'm  glad,  John,  you  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf,"  said  Mr.  Cheney, 

^'and  that  there's  no  chance  in  your  case,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh  for 

liimself,  *'  of  the  miller  stepping  into  the  inheritance  of  your  fathers. 

Your  mother  had  told  me  how  you  have  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel 

of  late,  and  I  hear  on  all  sides  what  a  capital  farmer  you  have  been ; 

bat  I  see  you  still  like  to  be  somethmg  of  a  beau — a  *  pretty  fellow/ 
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And  here  Mr.  Ch  cncy  surveyed  with  a  comical  smile  John's  fine 
top  boots  and  elaborate  toilette — too  elaborate,  it  must  be  owned,  for  a 
fanner. 

**  There  are  no  sumi)tuary  laws  now,  papa,"  interrupted  Helen,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Tis  a  pity  there  are  not ;  but  I  don't  refer  by  that  remark  to  jroM, 
John ;  for  though  you  do  farm,  the  land  is  your  own,  and  as  you  come 
of  a  good  stock,  you  have  a  right  to  dress  like  a  gentleman.  There  was 
a  time  when  dress  and  outside  appearance  did  convey  some  correct 
idea  of  a  man's  rank ;  but  that  time  is  gone,  and  in  these  days  none  dress 
according  to  their  station." 

**  Papa,  pray  tell  me  how  you  were  deceived  in  London,  by  judging 
of  people  from  dress,"  said  Helen. 

"  Do  let  me  have  the  benefit  of  your  experience,"  eagerly  asked 
the  young  man  of  Mr.  Cheney.  "  It  would  be  worth  something  to  hear 
of  London  doings." 

"  London,  my  young  friend,  is  the  centre  of  fashion,  and  many  of 
the  fashionables  carry  a  fortune  on  their  backs ;  but  John,  all  the  smart 
folks  do  not  occupy  the  position  in  society  their  dress  might  lead  you 
to  suppose,  One  day  I  saw  an  elegantly  dressed  gentleman,  who,  firom 
his  appearance,  you  might  have  thought  was  some  nobleman  or  one  of 
the  ministry.  He  took  snuff  with  an  air  of  consequence,  from  a  gold 
snuff-box,  drew  out  from  his  fob  a  handsome,  embossed  gold  watch,  to 
which  was  suspended  a  gold  chain  with  a  cluster  of  seals,  to  see  the 
time,  called  his  carriage,  and  ordered  a  coachman,  in  a  majestic  tone,  to 
drive  to  St.  James's  Street.     Now,  who  do  you  think  this  man  was  ?" 

"  Well,  I  cannot  possibly  guess." 

"  He  was  neither  more  nor  less,"  continued  old  Cheney,  "  than  a 
linen-draper ;  he  failed  a  few  weeks  later,  and  'paid  the  creditors  the 
magnificent  sum  of  half-a-crown  in  the  pound." 

«*  I  should  have  been  taken  iu  there,"  said  John,  laughing,  **  had  I 
judged  of  this  man  from  his  air  and  fine  equipage." 

"  Indeed,  you  would  have  been,"  replied  the  old  scholar.  "  But, 
though  you  may  not  be  able  to  judge  a  man  correctly  by  his  smart 
dothes  and  fine  equipage,  nevertheless,  people  do  form  in  their  minds 
a  sort  of  scale  of  merit  from  those  things,  and  rank  a  man  accordingly. 
Who  condescends  to  look  at  the  man  with  a  shabby,  worn-out  coat  on 
his  back,  and  a  plainly  dressed  man  is  not  thought  to  be  worth  much 
•  more ;  but  the  man  who  wears  lace  and  embroidery  is  far  superior. 
Then  the  man  who  rides  his  horse  is  more  considered  than  he  who 
goes  on  foot ;  and  better  yet  if  the  horseman  is  attended  by  a  mounted 
servant ;  but  the  gentleman  on  horseback  cannot  compete  with  those 
who  ride  in  their  carriages ;  and  these,  again,  are  divided  into  classes ; 
the  apothecary-looking  chariot  meets  with  little  favoiur  alongside  my 
lord's  equipage." 

'^  Can  we  know  nothing  of  a  man's  rank  by  looking  at  him  ?"  asked 
John,  with  an  amused  air. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Cheney,  "there  are  persons  who  pretend  to  know 
Ae  tank  and  position  in  society  of  othm,  both  from  their  dicss^aad 
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:ares  also ;  but  sometimes,"  he  added,  with  a  comical  laugh, ''  odd 
takes  arise  from  people  of  low  birth  and  large  fortunes  aping  their 
ters.  Now,  there  is  Lady  Primrose,  one  of  the  few  friends  I  have 
London,  she  thinks  herself  vastly  clever  in  judging  of  the  rank  of 
>ple  only  by  looking  at  them,  and  she  fancies  that  she  classes  her 
tnpany  very  properly  on  visiting  days.  But,  egad !  she  is  taken  in 
netimes.  One  evening  she  danced  with  a  fellow,  at  a  public  assembly, 

0  turned  out  to  be  a  hair-dresser ;  and  on  another  occasion  she  was 
aded  to  her  carriage  at  the  opera  by  a  person  of  high  distinction,  as 

1  imagined,  but  who  proved  to  be  a  genUeman's  gentieman  to  a 
hop  I"  and  here  the  old  gentleman  burst  out  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  John,  laughing,  too,  "  if  you  dressed  no 
ter  in  London  than  you  do  here,  to  Helen's  great  distress,  Lady 
mrose  would  have  put  you  very  low  down  In  the  scale  if  she  had  not 
own  you." 

"  Well,  I  powdered  my  wig  plentifully,"  answered  Mr.  Cheney, "  and 
t  of  our  best  Penrith  tailors  made  me  a  blue  coat  with  silk  covered 
ttons,  which  I  thought  vastly  too  smart  for  an  old  book-worm  Uke 
^,  and  I  put  my  largest  and  best  cut- steel  buckles  on  my  shoes ;  but, 
21  all,  I  made  but  a  sorry  figure  in  London." 

"  Amongst  the  fine  dressed  people  there,  I  suppose,  you  mean." 

**  Just  so,"  continued  Mr.  Cheney.  "  But  my  Lady  Primrose  herself 
»  not  always  judge  of  people  from  their  outside  adornments ;  for,  on 

second  visit  there,  I  met  a  man  whom,  to  judge  from  his  dress,  you 
old  have  though  a  pauper,  come  to  solicit  her  charity — 2.  poor  author, 
haps,  or  a  poet.  He  was  a  wretched-looking  being,  with  a  thread- 
e  coat,  a  dirty,  crumpled,  yellow-washed  shirtfrill,  sticking  out  fix>m  his 
rast,  and  a  hat  and  wig  that  a  Jew  would  not  pick  up  in  the  streets. 
jU,  that  very  man,  John,  as  she  told  -rae  after  he  left,  had  a  hundred 
^usand  pounds  in  the  Funds,  and,  to  use  his  own  boast,  *  could  buy  and 
I  all  this  company,'  only  he  never  bought  anything  unless  he  could 

three  times  its  value  by  selling  it  again.  He  was  a  retired  city 
rchant,  but  he  still  trafficked  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  I  suspect  he 
ps  my  Lady  Primrose  to  do  the  same ;  for  they  were  both  lamenting 
Lt  the  success  of  the  French  on  the  Rhine  had  given  the  Funds  such 
confounded  tumble.     You  would  hardly  believe  that  this  man,  with 

his  wealth,  does  not  spend  a  larger  sum  than  fourpence  for  his 
ancr  at  a  common  eating-house." 

**  Well,  I  must  say,"  replied  John,  greatiy  amused,  **  I  should  have 
en  taken  in  again." 

*•  I  don't  doubt  it,"  replied  the  scholar.  "  And  now,  before  I  go  to 
f  work,  I  will  finish  my  narration  of  my  London  experience,  by 
tling  you  another  comical  mistake  I  made  in  judging  of  men  from 
Ltside  appearances.  My  girl,  there,  always  looks  solemn  when  I  tell 
is  tale." 

**  Really,  papa,  it  is  too  bad  ;  you  know  you  ought  not  to  reflect 
;K)n  the  clergy,"  interposed  Helen,  holding  up  her  finger  reproach- 
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"  My  dear,  I  yield  to  no  man  in  respect  for  the  cloth.  ] 
ancestors  kave  always  stood  up  for  Church  rnd  King— the  right  Kii 
I  mean,  John,"  said  Mr.  Cheney,  with  a  smile.  '*  And  your  ancesto 
too,  have  ever  been  loyal  and  true.  Now,  there  is  our  parson  here  ;  y 
know,  Helen,  how  greatly  we  respect  him ;  he  is  as  good  a  man 
ever  lived ;  and  so  is  Parson  Lawson,  though  he  does  like  an  otti 
himt,  for  which  that  canting  old  Methodist,  Patterdale,  calls  him  o 
of  the  unregenerate — he  might  do  worse  than  go  to  an  otter-hunt." 

"Yes,"  said  John,  eagerly;  "but  the  Ule,  sir;  pray  tell  me  t 
tale." 

"  Well,  I  was  walking  one  day  in  St.  Jameses  Paik  when  I  met 
gay,  spruce  young  fellow  with  top  boots,  buckskin  breeches  and  a  whi 
smart  white  Florentine  vest,  and  his  head  dressed  a  la  Brutus^  in  t 
height  of  fashion ,  he  was  very  attentive  to  the  ladies,  and  now  ai 
then,  purely  to  entertain  them,  of  course,  rapped  out  a  few  oaths,  ai 
told  a  monstrous  good  story,  which  he  accompanied  with  a  horse-laug 
Any  one  would  have  fancied  that  this  was  some  lord  or  sprig  of  iashk 
But  who  do  you  think  he  was  ?" 

"  Do  you  ask  me  who  he  was  ?"  answered  John,  with  an  assum 
snufHe,  in  imitation  of  Patterdale's  canting  tone  of  voice.  "  Lack-a-da 
I  wot,  my  beloved,  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose  work  should  be  pn 
ing,  reading,  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  singing  hymns,  but  who  lo 
not  such-like  things ;  but,  alack,  he  was  one  of  the  unregenerate  !" 

"  Truly,  John,  thy  wit  is  sharp  ;  thou  hast  hit  the  mark,"  said  K 
Cheney,  rising  to  repair  to  his  dearly-loved  study.  Yes,  this  was  one 
our  good  friend  Lawson's  cloth — a  reverend  clergyman,  to  whom  e 
Lord  Hilover,  his  former  schoolfellow,  had  just  given  a  good  fat  liviD 
And,  by-the-bye,  the  divine  had  fought  a  duel  and  winged  his  ma 
too !" 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE   STUDY. 

When  Mr.  Cheney  had  entered  his  study,  he  proceeded  to  se 
himself  at  a  table  near  the  window,  and  then  opening  an  old-fashione 
brass-bound  writing  desk,  lined  inside  with  green  baize,  he  took  o 
some  loose  leaves  of  paper,  closely  wTitten  over,  which  he  was  about 
peruse,  when  he  was  momentarily  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  a  lett 
written  on  blue  paper,  which  he  had,  indeed,  received  some  tix 
previously. 

^He  glanced  over  the  contents,  as  he  occasionally  had  done  befoi 
and  then,  with  an  impatient  exclamation,  and  the  words  :  "  Bah,  the 
is  plenty  of  time  yet  for  me  to  get  the  money  in,"  spoken  half  aloQ 
he  consigned  the  obnoxious  paper  to  the  secret  drawer  of  his  desk. 

Yet  this  paper  contained  the  key-note  to  Mr.  Cheney's  troubles,  tl 
secret  of  Helen's  constant  fear  and  apprehension.  That  knowled^ 
embittered  every  moment  of  her  life,  whflst  her  father,  engrossed  lE  1 
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books  and  his  literary  labours,  thought  little  of  the  relentless  fate  which 
was  ever  dogging  his  footsteps  in  the  shape  of  Yack  Gumett,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Bump  Willis.  Now,  though  Mr.  Cheney  was  not  a  man  to 
malcc  money,  yet  being  of  simple  tastes,  and  not  addicted  to  any  kind 
of  extravagance,  he  would  have  been  able  to  live  comfortably  on  the 
sQiall  remains  of  the  family  property,  and  to  bequeath  it  to  lus  child, 
liacl  it  not  been  for  a  misfortune  which  happened  to  him,  from  no  ^uilt 
^  liisown. 

^e  said  just  now  that  he  had  suffered  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
we  must  retract  that  observation,  for  in  leaving  the  management  of 
*fiairs  wholly  and  solely  to  his  co-trustee,  he  acted  both  imprudently  an 
carelessly,  and  he  consequently  reaped  a  bitter  harvest  The  other 
trustee  fraudulently  appropriated  a  large  portion  of  the  trust  money, 
^en  fled  the  country,  leaving  the  hard  duty  of  making  his  villany  good 
^^^  replacing  the  money  to  Mr.  Cheney  alone. 

Helen's  education  was  fortunately  finished  before  this  sad  loss  took 
P^^ce,  but  her  father  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  mortgage  the 
'^^^iserable  remnant  of  his  property,  and  with  great  apparent  sympathj 
«*x<ijgood  will,  Yack  Gumett  offered  to  lend  him  ^looo  on  the 
security  of  it 

Thus  did  Mr.  Cheney  become  involved  in  that  fatal  web,  from 
^luch  there  seemed  no  possible  escape,  whilst  Bump  Willis  drew  the 
o^eshes  closer  an  d  closer  around  the  victinu 

P<»  the  first  two  years  Mr.  Cheney  had  paid  the  interest  pretty 
''^Sularly,  then  he  began  to  let  it  fall  into  arrears,  till  finally  Bump 
Willie  had  served  him  with  the  notice  we  have  seen  him  thrust  so  hastily 
^to  his  desk,  and  which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  both  principal  and 
"^terest  were  not  paid  on  a  certain  day,  he,  Willis,  would  take  legal  pro- 
^^^edings  to  foreclose  the  power  of  redeeming  the  estate,  and  would 
ootain  possession  of  it  for  the  miller. 

Now,  apathetic  as  Mr.  Cheney  usually  was,  where  pecuniary  matters 
concerned,  still,  at  times,  he  would  become  fully  alive  to  his 
^^^tion,  and  in  his  study  would  rake  his  brains  for  means  to  reUeve  him 
^x>m  this  pressing  emergency. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  suddenly  conceived  an  idea  which 
^came  the  more  promising  the  more  he  thought  over  it 

He  had  been  engaged  for  some  years  on  a  work,  the  fruits  of  much 
!!.^eaich  and  labour,  and  which  he  had  entitled  ''  The  Druidical  and 
^Hiistian  History  and  Antiquities  of  Westmoreland."  This  voluminous 
^Oxk  he  would  hasten  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  then  he  would  go  up 
^  London  and  offer  it  himself  to  some  eminent  publisher,  who,  he 
^^thing  doubted,  would  accept  it  with  rapture,  and  pay  for  it.  Poor 
^*^.  Cheney !  he  had  passed  his  seventh  decade  of  years,  and  now  he 
^^came  fir^  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  sanguine  aspirations  of  a  young 
^^thor.  His  ambitious  hopes  soared  higher  and  higher.  The  first 
5^ition  of  his  work  would  be  rapidly  sold  out,  there  would  be  a  call 
^P^  anodier  edition,  and  then  again  for  another,  and  another.  The  pub- 
^^'^  would  raise  the  price  of  the  work  upon  every  new  edition  to  a 
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fabulous  sum,  and  he,  Ralph  Cheney,  would  raise  his  fallen  house  f 
dust  and  ruin  to  wealth  and  fame. 

Eager  to  complete  his  task,  Mr.  Cheney  toiled  day  and  night,  s 
of  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter  and  the  remonstrances  of  Gra 
Gandy.  Hour  after  hour  he  would  sit  in  his  study,  and  nothing  w< 
be  heard  but  the  crackling  of  his  goose  quill  over  the  page,  and 
rustle  of  the  leaves  as  he  turned  them  over.  Never  had  his  midn 
hours  of  labour  been  so  prolonged ;  never  had  there  been  sue 
wholesale  consumption  of  mould  candles.  On  one  occasion,  when 
good  old  housekeeper  had  crept  stealthily  in,  she  had  discovered 
top  of  her  master's  periwig  in  flames,  and  he,  all  unconscious, 
spectacles  on  nose,  vigorously  scratching  away  with  his  quill. 

At  last  the  precious  manuscript  was  completed ;  Helen  was 
prepare  and  pack  his  scanty  wardrobe,  and  putting  a  slender  stocl 
money  inio  his  purse,  Mr.  Cheney  started  in  the  stage-coach  for  Lon< 
guarding  his  treasure,  deposited  in  a  small  hair  travelling  trunk 
jealously  as  he  had,  in  former  days,  guarded  the  fragment  of  si 
corbel  from  the  ruins  of  Shap,  which  the  footpad  had  tried  to  dep 
him  of. 

Arrived  in  London,  he  had  at  once,  through  an  old  friend,  obla 
audience  of  an  eminent  pubUsher ;  but  in  the  dimly-lighted  little  rc 
littered  with  books  and  pamphlets,  which  that  gentleman  called 
office,  Mr.  Cheney's  hopes  underwent  a  sudden  reversal.  From  t< 
they  fell  down  to  freezing-point,  and,  as  he  listened  to  the  publisl 
remarks,  he  sat  as  though  stupified.  This  gentleman  addressed 
almost  in  the  very  words  the  bookseller  addressed  our  old  friend.  Pa 
Adams,  when  he  wanted  his  sermon  published. 

"  History  and  antiquities,  mere  drugs,  my  dear  sir ;  the  trade  i 
vastly  stored  with  them  that,  unless  they  come  out  with  the  nam 
some  (great  man  on  the  title-page,  we  do  not  care  to  touch  tl: 
especially  when  our  hands  are  full,  as  they  are  now.  However,  as 
have  so  high  an  introduction  to  me  as  that  of  my  esteemed  friend, 
Scriblerius,  I  will  take  the  manuscript  home  with  me.  and  send  you 
opinion  in  a  short  time.  If  it  was  a  play  now,  my  dear  sir,  that 
had  a  long  run,  or  a]novel,  like  some  of  Richardson's,  or  Fielding's  *  \ 
Jones,'  I  should  be  safe  to  take  it.  Romance  writing  is  the  only  bn 
of  our  business  that  is  worth  following,  and  we  scarcely  care  wha: 
bid  for  this  sort  of  work,  especially  if  it  is  seasoned  with  a  spio 
scandal,  or  a  little  freedom,  a  little  licence— you  understand? 
demand  for  these  is  so  great  that  we  advertise  them  by  wholesale ; 
as  for  works  of  learning,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  the  market  is  o 
ocked,  it  really  is ;  and  there  is,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  assure  you 
encouragement  to  merit." 

Upon  this,  to  a  schohr,  astounding  piece  of  information, 
Cheney  could  with  difficulty  refrain  from  showing  some  indignatioa 

"  You  do  not,  surely,  my  dear  sir,  mean  to  intimate  to  me  th 
superficial  novel  is  held  in  higher  estimation  than  a  work  of  learni 
The  age  has  now  a  taste  for  reading,  sir,  and  for  reading  asefiil 
Instructive  booksy  I  believe  " 
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**  But,  my  good  sir,  it  don't  pay  to  publish  them,"  calmly  interposed 
the  bookseller. 

"  Any  fool,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cheney,  interrupting  him,  '*  can  produce  a 
novel — no  genius  is  required  for  that ;  the  heaps  of  trash  that  are  inces- 
santly poured  out  of  our  established  manufactories  of  novels  proves 
what  I  assert.  What  are  the  materials  of  a  modem  novel,  let  me  ask 
you  ?"  continued  the  scholar,  waxing  warm  on  his  subject.  "  Why,  a 
young  lady  falls  in  love  with  a  high-spirited  gentleman,  who  is  opposed 
by  her  parents ;  the  brother,  who  knows  nothing  of  his  sister's  amour, 
brings  down  from  college  some  gay  lord  or  baronet,  just  come  of  age, 
who,  of  course,  falls  in  love  with  the  young  lady  ;  the  mother  is  on  the 
ide  of  the  daughter,  but  the  father  takes  part  with  the  title  and  fine 
!State ;  then  the  brother  falls  in  love  with  his  sister's  friend,  very  poor, 
'eiy  beautiful,  very  sentimental,  and  an  orphan — who,  however,  turns 
»ut  at  last  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  %onubody ;  there  is  a  maiden  aunt, 
dieted  to  religion  and  brandy,  who  contrives  to  spoil  everybody's  sport, 
nd  plans  and  schemes  are  frustrated  for  a  time ;  a  faithful  old  steward, 
park,  swords  and  pistols,  and  [a  duel  or  two,  a  summer-house  at  the 
ottom  of  a  garden,  intercepted  letters,  post-chaises,  and  a  run-away 
laniage,  every  one  made  happy.  Mix  up  all  these  ingredients, 
xundutn  artan^  and  the  critics  will  say  that  you  have  manufactured 
Bn  interesting  novel,  full  of  sentiment,  pathos,  and  sublimity.' " 

The  publisher  smiled  and  bowed  politely,  and  intimated  to  Mr. 
!heney  that  he  might  find  it  more  profitable  to  turn  his  talent  to  novel- 
riting. 

The  end  of  the  conference  in  the  dingy  little  room  littered  with 
amphlets  and  papers  was  that  the  publisher  intimated  to  Mr.  Cheney 
Uit  he  dared  [not  venture  to  offer  more  than  ^5  for  his  work,  a  sum 
liich  that  gentleman  indignantly  refused,  for  it  would  not,  in  fact,  have 
add  the  expense  of  his  journey  to  London. 

So  Mr.  Cheney  came  back  with  his  loved  work  still  in  his  possession, 
»  make  sundry  additions  and  improvements  to  the  hastily  finished 
manuscript,  to  stuff  the  lawyer's  obnoxious  missive  into  the  secret  depths 
r  his  desk,  and  to  indulge  in  delusive  hopes  of  .meeting  with  some 
^er  publisher  of  more  taste  and  discernment,  who  would  enable  him 
>  pay  off  the  principal  and  interest,  and  so  redeem  his  mortgage  before 
^c  time  of  grace  yet  left  should  expire. 

CHAPTER  IX- 

THE  LOVERS. 

Only  a  few  days  had  elapsed  since  John  Clifton's  visit  to  Mn 
^^cney's  house,  when  he  once  more  made  his  appearance  at  that  gentle- 
"^^J^'b  residence— this  time,  however,  in  company  with  the  individual^ 
*^Ktely  designated  by  the  second  Mrs.  Gurnett,  "  owd  red  head."  The 
^^  brothers  had  driven  over  from  Shap  in  their  gig,  and  their 
'^^s^Um  was  to  beg  Mr.  Cheney  to  allow  Helen  to  return  home  with 
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hem,  ard  then  accompany  the  whole  family  on  the  followii 
Lancaster,  from  whence  the  ''Bonny  Betty  "was  to  sail  in  th 
time. 

Helen  was  busy  sewing  in  the  dining  room,  in  the  deep 
one  of  the  \\indows,  sad  and  pre-occupied,  she  now  and  thei 
tn  her  work,  and  looked  out  thoughtfully  into  the  garden 
where  the  leaves  of  the  fine  old  chestnuts  were  now  sireai 
scarlet  and  yellow,  and  the  beds  all  aglow  with  the  rich  darl 
the  flowers  she  tended  with  such  care  and  solicitude. 

Every   tree  and  shrub  in  that  old-fashioned  garden  was 
Helen's  heart,  from  the  giant  beeches,  under  whose  branches 
played  as  a  child,  to  the  quaint  yew  beneath  the  window  at  iw 
was  now  seated,  cut  into  the  form  of  a  peacock  with  tail  oi 
the  wonder  and  delight  of  her  childish  days. 

Infinitely  dear  was  that  old  home  to  Helen,  dull  and  & 
gloomy  though  it  might  appear  to  others.  It  was  peopled  n 
recollections  of  the  mother  so  long  dead,  but  never  forgottei 
memory  was  ever  green  and  fresh  in  the  memory  of  her  daught 

Poor  Helen  1  well  might  she  look  sad,  when  the  thought  i 
in  her  mind — "  In  a  few  short  months  we  may  be  homeless." 

'*  Good  lack-a-daisy  !"  ejaculated  Grandy  Gandy,  who  was  b 
a  flannel  and  beeswax,  polishing  the  old  mahogany  dining-ta 
txcly^w^i^g  at  the  same  time  against  the  laziness  of  her  young  c 
below  stairs,  "  there's  the  noise  of  wheels  on  the  gravel ;  who  c 
miss?" 

Miss  Helen's  eyes  kindled  with  delight,  for  she  had  already 
through  the  faded  curtains  and  seen  who  the  visitors  were. 

"John  and  Richard  Clifton,  Grandy.  Will  you  tell  them. 
in  his  study.  I  think  he  wants  to  see  John  about  something  ; 
so  yesterday." 

A  very  clever  stroke  this  on  Helen's  part  for  getting  rid  < 
and  having  Richard  all  to  herself,  for  she  knew  that  when  < 
father  had  some  one  to  listen  to  his  learned  discussions,  he 
easily  let  them  off  again. 

Grandy,  who  quite  understood  her  dear  child's  tactics,  bus 
of  the  room,  and  Captain  Clifton  soon  made  his  appearance. 

On  the  strength  of  the  announcement  that  the  "Bonny  Be 
to  sail  in  three  days,  he  ventured  to  salute  his  mistress  in  a  ver 
and  impassioned  manner,  for  which,  at  any  other  time,  he  woi 
received  a  rebuke  ;  but  on  this  occasion  poor  Helen  was  in  no 
give  one.  She  at  first  turned  pale,  when  she  found  how  near 
ot  separation  was  at  hand,  and  then  bursting  into  tears,  clung  a 
i^eck,  and,  well|  we  must  confess  it,  returned  his  embrace  w 
nearly  equal  ardour.  At  any  other  time  she  would  doubtli 
ahruuk  fh>m  such  a  breach  of  maidenly  reserve,  but  love  and 
•wept  down  the  barrier.  He  was  going  to  leave  her,  who  love 
well     What  might  not  happen  during  his  absence  ?  or  might  t 
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^  foe  poor  Siohard,  he  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight;  Us 
oy  at  Helen's  tender  reception  of  him  almost  stifled  the  pangs  he  fd 
«t  their  approaching  separation. 

Helen,  it  is  true,  being  a  very  gentle  and  amiable  girl,  had  never 
^Wung  his  lowest  heart,  by  feigning  a  cold  and  impertinent  indifference 
"^^i*  line  of  coldness  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  young  ladie 
to  think  necessary  to  pursue  towards  the  being  with  whom  they 
going  to  form  the  closest  tie  on  earth.  But  then  Helen  had  always 
very  bashful  and  shy,  so  that  the  Captain  was  the  more  surprised 
deHgfated  on  the  present  occasion.  However,  in  a  few  moments 
recovered  herself,  and  then  she  looked  a  little  reproachfully  at 

for  having  startled  her  out  of  her  propriety. 
And  so  you  really  intend  sail  in  three  days,  Richard  ?      Oh,  how 
the  months  will  seem  till  you  return  ;  and  what  will  happen  while 
are  away  ?     I  almost  tremble  to  think  of  what  the  future  has  in 
for  my  dear  father  and  myself." 
'*  Ah,  my  darUng  girl,  if  you  would  only  have  done  as  I  wished-^  i 
would  but  have  listened  to  my  prayers,  and  consented  to  become 
r  dear  wife  before  I  sailed,  I  should  have  known  then  that  I  left  yon 
peace  and  security  ;  whereas  now,  I  shall  be  tormented  with  feais  as 
^what  may  happen  to  you  in  my  absence,  and  these  very  fears  will 
e  things  appear  to  me  worse  than  they  are,  perhaps." 
*'Nay,  Richard,  you  who  are  so  good  and  loving  a  son  yourself 
ot  wonder  that  I  will  not  leave  my  poor  father  in  his  hour  o 
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•*  Not  I,  Helen,  you  know  roe  too  well  to  think  so  ill  of  me ;  b«t 
ing,  you  need  not  have  left  your  father,  I  would  have  aided  you  to 
for  him  and  comfort  him,  and  my  mother  and  John  would  have 
to  put  things  straight ;  you  know  how  they  love  your  father." 
•*I  do  know  it,  Richard,  and  I  bless  your  mother  fi-om  my  soul  for 
ber  loving  kindness;  but  you  know  my  father  is  as  proud  as  he  is 
,  and,  had  I  been  willing  to  cast  him  upon  your  charity  in  his  old 
Ralph  Cheney  could  not  thus  have  become  a  pauper." 
**  Oh !  my  dear  girl,  what  words  are  these,''  exclaimed  Richard,  in 
e  of  mingled  love  and  sorrow.    '*  Your  father's  affairs  are  not  yet 
te ;  besides,  we  might  have  got  the  better  of  Gumett  and  that 
y  lawyer  of  his.     If  you  had  been  my  wife,  I  should  have  had  the 
to  interfere,  but  now  I  am  leaving  you  alone  to  fight  against  these 
es ;  and  what  can  you  do,  my  poor  darling,  how  can  you  help 
father?    Believe  me,  you  would  serve  him  much  more  effectually 
^Xjy  wife." 

•*  I  can  work  for  him,"  replied  Helen,  with  great  determination ; 
t   will  be  a  governess,  if  I  cannot  do  anything  else." 
^chard  shook  his  head  very  sorrowfully. 

**  You  are  very  clever,  darling.    I  know  you  play   the  harpsicord 
gly  j  you  can  read  French,  and  d«  all  sorts  of  fine  work  with 
beautiful  fingers  of  yours,  but  you  are  not  used  to  teaching ;  you 
find  it  bard  work,  and  the  pay  scanty.  And  why  should  yon  want 
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to  go  and  toil  amongst  strangers,  and  break  an  honest  fellow's  heart 
who  loves  you  more  than  himself?  And  why  should  you  fall  in  with  al 
your  father's  crochets,  which  I  can*t  make  head  or  tail  of,  for  the  life  o 
me  ?  Why  should  you  fidget  yourself  because  you  have  no  money,  wha 
matters  it  which  of  us  holds  the  purse,  when  we  love  each  other  truly 
But  this  is  it,  Helen  ;  I  don't  think  you  love  me  as  I  do  you,  or  yoi 
couldn't  give  me  up  in  this  way." 

"  But  I  am  not  giving  you  up,  Richard,"  said  Helen,  smiling  througl 
her  tears  ;  "  nay,  I  am  so  confident  in  your  love  that  I  am  asking  yd 
to  wait  for  me.  If  I  did  not  love  you  I  should  offer  to  release  you  froa 
your  engagement.  Oh  \  as  for  waiting,  I  would  willingly  serve  sevci 
years,  for  you,  as  Jacob  did  for  Rebecca.  I  often  wonder,  Richard,  wha 
I  have  done  to  deserve  so  much  love,"  murmured  Helen  softly. 

This  rash  observation  drew  a  string  of  lover-like  ejaculations  fror 
the  young  sailor,  which  he  continued  till  his  thoughts,  flowing  int 
another  channel,  he  said,  in  a  mournful  tone  : 

"  Ah  !  Helen,  suppose  I  should  fall  in  battle,  or  be  lost  at  sea- 
what  then  ?  You  would  be  sorry  you  had  not  made  poor  Dick  Clifto 
a  happy  man  before  he  braved  danger  and  the  tempest." 

Now  this  first  suggestion  of  the  young  captain  was  well  calculate 
to  excite  apprehension  on  his  account  in  the  mind  of  his  mistress,  ani 
as  a  consequence  of  her  fear,  an  increase  of  tenderness  towards  tt 
b  eloved  object :  and  while  the  latter  feeling  was  in  full  force,  migl 
she  not  be  induced  to  yield  to  that  longing  desire  of  his,  and  consent  t 
be  his  wife  before  he  should  sail  ?  However,  it  was  certainly  ungeneroi 
of  the  captain  to  add  to  Helen's  trouble  by  exciting  in  her  mind  caus< 
less  fears  on  his  account ;  but  love  is  very  selfish. 

Now,  though  he  had  spoken  with  great  pathos  of  the  chance  of  h 
perishing  in  battle,  there  was  little  likelihood  of  any  such  catastrophe 
for  he  was  sailing  along  with  a  valuable  convoy  amounting  to  nearly 
hundred  sail.  But  Helen  showed  so  much  distress  that  the  captaii 
forgetting  his  tactics,  and  his  wish  to  bring  her  to  a  surrender,  wz 
compelled  to  retract  what  he  had  said,  and  to  place  before  her  i 
glowing  colours  the  pre-eminence  of  England  on  the  seas,  and  the  littl 
chance  there  was  that  he  should  come  to  any  harm  ;  but  he  had  son 
difficulty  in  doing  away  with  the  impression  produced  by  his  injudicioi 
speech.  Helen's  fears  had  wanted  no  prompting.  Tidings  of  tl* 
defeat  and  distresses  of  [the  British  troops  for  the  Continent  had  pen 
trated  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Eamond  Bridge,  and  to  every  other  noc 
and  comer  of  England. 

That  year  was  a  sad  and  disastrous  one,  and  the  records  of  the  battl 
fought  in  its  spring  and  summer,  amidst  the  green  plains  of  the  Nethi 
lands,  were  written  in  the  blood  of  England's  bravest  and  best  soldiei 
One  after  another  the  British  troops  saw  the  places  they  had  defendc 
so  valiantly  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Totally  defeated  \ 
Blcurus,  by  General  Jourdain,  misfortune  seemed  to  track  the  footstep 
of  the  allied  army.  Charleroi,  Ypres,  and  other  strong  places  fell  into  th 
bands  of  the  enemy.    Toumay  bad  to  be  evacuated^  Ghent  and  And< 
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lard  were  added  to  the  French  conquests ;  and  the  Duke  of  York  began 
lis  inglorious  retreat.  Harassed  by  the  enemy,  suffering  from  hunger 
ind  thirst,  many  of  them  weak  and  wounded,  the  unfortimate  soldiers 
pursued  their  weary,  toilsome  march,  without  tents  or  baggage,  until 
they  crossed  the  Meuse,  at  Grave. 

But  if  England's  soldiers  had  failed  before  the  overwhelming  force 
of  the  French  army,  her  navy  had  reaped  golden  laurels,  and  the  brilliant 
victory,  won  by  Lord  Howe  over  the  Brest  fleet,  had  rendered  the 
English  complete  masters  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  the  desti- 
luition  of  the  "  Bonny  Bett>' ; "  so  that  the  captain  had  certainly  very 
aint  grounds  for  anticipating  his  own  demise  in  the  sanguinary  manner 
le  had  hinted  at.  Gradually  the  conversation  flowed  into  other  and 
deasanter  channels,  the  captain  and  Helen  never  noticed  the  lapse  of 
ime  ;  they  could  have  talked  till  midnight,  uttering  those  fond  nothings, 
une  and  insipid  to  others,  but  inexpressibly  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those 
rho  love. 

The  captain  was  just  drawing  a  very  lover-like  picture  of  his  solitary 
ight-watches  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  with  the  blue  waves  of  the 
f  editerranean  beneath  him,  and  above  the  starry  sky — that  sky  which 
[le,  his  best  beloved,  might  be  gazing  upon  at  that  very  moment  in 
indred  sympathy,  when  John  made  his  appearance  at  the  door  with  a 
[nile  on  his  face,  he  having  caught  his  brother's  last  words. 

•*  Pr'ythee,  Dick,  don't  pull  that  long  face ;  poor  Helen  is  quite 
own-hearted  enough  already.  But,  hey-day,  Helen  !  I  didn't  know 
rhat  a  schemer  you  were  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  love  is  full  of  stratagems." 

*•  What  do  you  mean,  John?^  asked  Helen,  with  a  look  of  guilty 
onsciousness. 

'^  Nay,  don't  look  so  alarmed,  my  dear  future  sister ;  111  not  scold 
kll's  fair  in  love,  so  I  forgive  your  manoeuvre  to  banish  me  to  the  study, 
nd  so  have  the  coast  clear  for  the  captain.  However,  as  it  was 
hrouglT  you  that  I  have  sufiered  an  hour's  lecture  from  your  good 
ather  on  Druid  stones  and  so  forth,  'Tis  only  just  you  should  reward 
ae  by  playing  me  a  lesson  on  the  harpsichord." 

''  That  I  will  do  most  willingly,"  replied  Helen,  rising  and  walking 
owards  the  instrument. 

•«  I  am  going  to  carry  you  away  for  an  hour  or  two,  Dick.  You 
ran  spare  time,  can't  you,  Helen  ?  I  am  going  to  run  up  to  the  mill  to 
;ee  poor  Mary,  and  think  she  would  be  glad  if  Dick  were  with  me." 

**  Indeed,  I  shall  be  rejoiced,  for  you  to  see  Mary,"  replied  Helen. 
*  I  always  loved  her,  and  have  felt  the  deepest  sorrow  that  I  never  could 
^ave  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  her." 

^  You  might  make  your  preparations  for  going  home  with  us  while 
■re  arc  away,  Helen,"  said  the  captain.  "  By  the  way,"  he  added,  "  I 
"^  I  must  go  and  give  Mr.  Cheney  my  mother's  message,  and  ask  him 
zo  spare  you  for  the  next  three  days." 

"  It's  aU  right,"  replied  John,  merrily.  "  I  gave  the  message,  and  he 
iironsents.  I  did  all  the  business  whilst  you  two  were  loving.  Don't 
LiQok  so  reproachfidly  at  me,  my  dear  Helen.      I  am  shut  out  of  the 
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Paradise  you  and  Dick  are  enjoying,  but  don't  begrudge  me  all  con- 
templation of  it" 

Helen  laughed,  and  took  her  place  at  the  harpsichord. 

She  was  a  fine  player,  and  touched  the  instrument  with  great 
brilliancy,  holding  her  arms  rather  stiflf,  so  that  the  stroke  on  the  keys 
might  be  only  from  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

After  she  had  played  two  or  three  lessons,  John  proposed  that  as 
there  were  three  of  them  they  should  sing  a  catch,  and  Helen  should 
accompany  them  on  the  harpsichord. 

J*  We  must  have  a  merry  catch  to  cheer  you  two  up,"  John  said. 
"  Suppose  we  have  our  old  favourite,  *  Twas  you.  Sir ' "" 

"  Nay,  John,  don't  let  us  have  that,"  said  Helen,  blushing. 

"  Why  not  T  asked  John,  laughing,  and  he  immediately  commenced 
singing,  Helen  humouring  him  by  playing  the  accompaniment : — 

**  Twas  you,  sir,  'twas  you," 

And  here  John  pointed  at  his  brother  : — 

"  I  tell  you  nothing  new,  sir, 
Twas  you  that  kissed  the  pretty  girl, 
'Twas  you,  sir,  'twas  yqu  ; 
Tis  true,  sir,  'tis  true,  ftr. 
You  look  80  very  blue,  sir, 
I'm  sure  yon  kissed  the  pretty  girl, 
'Tis  true,  sir,  'tis " 

Here  John  broke  off  suddenly,  exclaiming— 

"  Adz-ooks  !  but  you  two  do  look  blue,  with  a  vengeance.  There's 
no  cheering  you  up.  I  must  sing  you  a  stave  of  an  old  ditty  more 
suitable  to  your  present  mood.  And  then,  with  a  lugubrious 
countenance  and  a  doleful  voice,  he  sang  out — 

"  *  Adieu,  my  lovely  Susan, 
From  you  I'm  forced  to  go. 
All  for  to  leave  your  company. 
Which  fills  my  heart  with  woe.' " 

He  contmued  his  song,  amidst  the  laughter  of  Helen  and  his  brother, 
and  finished  the  last  verse  in  a  stentorian  voice — 

'' '  So,  farewell,  my  Susan  dear ; 
I  can  no  longer  stay  ; 
To-morrow  by  the  dawn  of  day 
Our  ship  she  sails  away.' " 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OLD  NICK. 


I^^EN    John    Clifton    and  the    Captain   arrived  at  the   miller^ii 

^^^Vi^,  the  door  was  opened  by  Ann  Settle,   who   though  well 

^5^«^8ed  to  see  John,  was   vexed  that  his  brother  should  be  with 

^Ocx;  so  she  said,  rather  sharply^  and  with  a  slight  toss  of  her 


*  Hey-day,  Mr.  John  !  we  did'nt  expect  to  see  you  here  again 
^  Boon ;  you'll  be  making  up  for  lost   time,  I  suppose^  for  your 
have  been  pretty  scarce  these  last  few  months.'* 
*'  The  Captain  has  come  to  bid  good-bye  to  your  master  and 
dame,  Ann — he  sails  in  three  days'  time." 
*^  He'll  have  to  go  back  as  he  came,  then,  for  they  are  both 
^t;.     They  started  betimes  this  morning  to  Farmer  Martindale^s 
^emple-Sowerby.     She  rides  pillion,  behind  him/' 
**  On  old  Nick  V  asked  the  captain. 

*' Ods  heartikins  !*'  replied   Ann,  laughing;    "that^s  likely, 

^*tit?     Old  Nick  won't  let  e'er  a  woman  ride  pillion  on  bin 

c^ — the  regular  devil  that  he  is.     They  are  just  riding  old 

^«ip." 

••  Well,  Ann,  where  is  Mary  1"  asked  John,  as  they  entered  the 

old-fashioned  chamber  we  have  already  described. 
•*  In  her  own  room." 

•*Pr'ythee,  then,  fetch  her.  Dick  and  I  would  fain  have  speech 
the  poor  girl^  and  'tis  as  well  the  miller  and  Mrs.  Qumett  are 
at  home.'* 

•'  Heyday,  Mr.  John,"  replied  Ann,  rather  sulkily ;  "  I  have 
en  my  orders  to  keep  Mary  fast  in  her  own  room.  T  wad  lose 
5>lace  if  I  were  to  let  you  see  her." 

What,  then  ?  a  tight  young  lass  like  you  would  soon  find  a 
April. — ^VOL.  XIII.,  NO.  LXXVL  Vi 
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better,"  answered  John,  gaily  ;  "  whether  or  no,  you'll  not  deny 
a  favour  to  an  old  friend,  I  know." 

Ann  whisked  out  of  the  room  with  an  air  of  great  irritation, 
and  as  she  mounted  the  stairs  she  said  half  aloud — 

*'  What  a  fool  I  am ;  I  know  that  it  is  all  over ;   that  John 
Clifton  can  never  be  anything  more  to  me  than  he  is  now, — ^just  a 
friend,  and  that's  all.     And  yet  I  can't  keep  my  temper  under, 
and  hide  what  I  feel,  like  other  women ;  and  I  even  felt  spiteful 
against  this  poor  soft  thing,  Mary,  as  if  it  wasn't  enough  that  she 
should  be  tormented  out  of  her  life,  last  night,   by  that  schenain 
old  rascal.  Bump  Willis.     She  shall  see  the  Cliftons^  however; 
I'll  give  her  that  pleasure." 

By  this  time,  Ann  had  reached  Mary's  room,  and  her  better 
Bature  had  so  far  got  the  upper  hand  of  even  wounded,  dis- 
appointed love,  that  she  felt  pity  only  when  the  poor  demented 
girl  exclaimed : 

**  What,  John  here,  Ann?  Eyh,  but  I  am  glad.  I  do  lov« 
him,  that  I  do.  I  must  change  my  dress,  you  know  ;  it  wouldn  ^ 
do  to  come  down  like  this  to  meet  one's  lover — would  it?" 

After  some  little  delay,  Mary   made  her  appearance  in     tb© 
room  in  which  the  two  young  men  were  seated.     They  had     '^^^ 
seen  her  for  a  long  time  past,  and  they  almost  failed  to  recogo^^^* 
in  the  tall,  gaunt,  altered  girl,  with  her  wistful-looking  eyes    ^''-^ 
white  thin  face,  the  little  child  of  earlier  and  happier  days. 

She  bad  dressed  herself  hastily,  in  some  of  the  faded  finery   ^.^t. 
had  purloined  from  her  step-mother's  wardrobe.      An   old     ^*^ 
nightgown,  the  skirt  gathered  up   in  her  hand,  and   displa}^'^    ^ 
beneath  her  own  coarse  linsey-wolsey  petticoat,  and  her  hair  ^^^^^L 
ing,  in  long,  dishevelled  locks,  from  under  her  cambric  head-dof>J^^^ 
whilst  her  feet  were  equipped  in  dainty. laced  shoes,  drawn  on  * 
coarse  blue  worsted  stockings. 

''So  glad  to  see  you,  to  be  sure  !"  she  began,  fluttering  ber 
and  simpering.     **  But,"  she  added^  taking  the  captain's  hand  ^JT^. 
evidently  mistaking  him  for  his  brother.     '^I  hardly  know  wbe^ 
I  ought  to  ask  you  to  stop,  because  they  are  not  at  home,  a] 
mightn't  be  proper,  you  know."     And  she  sided  away  firom 
captain  with  an  air  distressingly  ludicrous  to  the  two  young 

'*  And  when  are  you  and  Helen  going  to  be  married,  Did^^ 
she  asked,  presently  addressing  the  captain  by  his  right  name, 
speaking  in  a  more  rational  manner. 
•'  In  a  little  while,  Mary." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  I  will  be  Helen's  bridesmaid,  and  by.and«l^- 
John,  I'll  let  you  fix  our  day  ;  but  it  mustn't  be  too  soon,  you 
because  I  have  to  get  all  my  clothes  ready.     Ann  is  going  to 
(hem — aren't  you,  Ann.    And  then  there's  the  wedding*cake| 
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We'll  have  a  nice  rich  cake^  broken  over  our  heads.  And  we*U 
not  let  Bump  Willis  know  a  word  about  it,  because  he  wouldn't 
let  me  have  my  money  to  give  to  you,  John,  and  he  might  make 
them— father,  you  know,  and  JaneQurnett — shut  me  up  in  some 
dreadful  placoi  a  long  way  oflF." 

The  poor  girl  gazed  about  her  with  a  shudder,  and  clung  to 
John  with  a  look  of  horror  and  dread  on  her  white,  thin  face. 

'*  What  does  she  mean,  Ann?"  asked  John,  as  he  pressed 
Mary's  cold,  trembling  hands  within  his  own,  and  tried  to  reassure 
her. 

*'  It's  that  old  churl,  Willis,  that  makes  things  worse  than 
they  are,"  replied  Ann  ;  *'  he  hates  the  poor  girl— the  Lord  knows 
why  !— and,  I  know,  in  his  black  heart,  he  wants  them  to  send  her 
to  a  madhouse/' 

'*  Willis  always  says  so;  but  I  am  not  mad,  John,"  said  the 
poor  girl,  *'  and  o'  nights  I  cannot  sleep  after  he  has  been  here.    I 
Jieep  fancying  people  will  come  into  my  room  and  drag  me  away 
t^   some  of  those  places— mad. houses,  as  they  ca*  them — where 
poor   bodies  are  chained  down,  like  wild  beasts,  on  straw,  and 
starved  and  beaten  till  they  die.     I  am  not  mad  now,  John,  but 
^*would  soon  make  me  so  if  they  put  me  in  such  a  place,  and  that's 
'^^hat  Willis  wants,  and  then  1  should  rave,  and  howl,  and  gibber; 
you  wouldn't  come  to  see  me  then,  John,  tVould  break  your  heart, 
X  know  ;  but  I  hope  I'll  go  to  mother  before  that  happens  to  me. 
X  often  dream  of  her,  and  when  the  winds  are  high,  and  the  gale 
xnoans  and   sobs  amongst  the  trees,  and  round  the  gable  ends  of 
"^lie    house,   1   fancy    I   hear  her  calling,  'Mary,  Mary!'  and  I 
ve  many  a  time  woke  up  crying,  *  Yes,  mother ;  I  come !'  " 
The  poor  girl  dropped  her  arms  wearily  as  she  ceased  speaking, 
jid  lay  back  in  her  chair  as  though  exhausted.     Her  eyes  were 
rly  closed,  but  the  tears  streamed  down  her  pale  cheeks,  whilst 
-hearted,  though  sharp.tempered  Ann  Settle  wept  in  concert, 
c^nd  the  two  young  men  could  hardly  command  their  feelings,  so 
distressing  was  the  scene. 

Thus  touched  with  sorrowful  emotion,  their  surprise  may  be 
agined  when  Mary  suddenly  started  up  from  her  chair,  gay  and 
Tniling,  as  when  she  had  first  entered  the  room,  and  flying  up 
Ann,  looked  full  in  her  face  and  exclaimed : 
''What  ar't  crying  for,  Nance!  has  any  man  broken  your 
heart  t  Never  mind  ;  you  shall  come  to  my  wedding,  and  I'll  buy 
t»bee  a  braw  new  gown,  and  I'll  find  thee  a  sweetheart.  We'll 
h&ve  a  fine  day  on't,  and  we'll  ask  Bump,  that  he  may  see  how 
8^y  we  all  are,  and  we  11  send  old  Nick  for  him.  £yh  I  that  would 
*^8portI" 

'^  What  does  she  meani"  asked  the  captain. 
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"  It's  a  notion  she  has  lately  got  in  her  head,"  replied  Ann, 
preparing  to  follow  Mary,  who»  intent  on  some  fresh  idea,  had 
skipped  out  of  the  room.  **  She  keeps  saying  she  would  like  to 
see  Willis  riding  old  Nick — and  I  wish  she  could — ^and  that 
Bump  might  have  the  life  taken  out  of  him  on  that  old  brute's 
back." 

Ann  went  after  Mary,  leaving  the  young  men  to  entertain 
themselves,  and  they,  after  a  few  minutes^  conversation  and  laughter, 
went  out  and  looked  at  old  Nick  in  his  stable ;  then  they  found 
their  way  to  a  cottage,  a  little  distance  oflF,  in  which  lived  a  widowed 
sister-in-law  of  Grandy  Gandy,  whose  son,  one  of  the  captains 
crew,  was  going  that  day  to  join  the  **  Bonny  Betty."  In  a  little 
while  they  returned,  accompanied  by  this  youngster ;  there  was 
another  visit  to  the  stable,  and  much  laughter  amongst  the  three, 
whilst  John  saddled  the  vicious-looking  pony,  who  laid  his  ears 
back,  blew  out  his  belly  to  prevent  the  girth  being  fastened,  and, 
in  short,  was  inclined  to  be  doubly  refractory  at  being  taken  from 
his  stable  within  half-an-hour  of  his  feeding  time,  a  liberty  which 
the  miller  never  would  have  taken  with  him. 

John,  however,  in  spite   of  all  opposition  on  old  Nick's  par*'* 
soon  got  him  saddled.     He  was   led  out  of  the  stable,  and  the  lad, 
a  good  horseman,  mounted  him,  and  set  off  at  a  brisk  canter,  ^      J 
the  direction  of  Penrith,  followed   by  a  shout  of  laughter  from  tb® 
brothers.     Young  Gandy  rode  on  till  he  reached  the  village,  tb^^ 
he  passed  over  the  old  stone  bridge,  waived  his  hand  to  a  knot  ^ 
country  people,  standing  at  the  door  of  the    **  Welcome  to  0^^' 
berland,''  and  then  checked  old  Nick's  pace,  as  the  road  form^  * 
steep  ascent.     On  either  side  rose  up  high  moss-grown  stone  W^   * 
overshadowed  by  the  branches  of  fine  old  chestnuts  and  beed*^* 
Passing  the  little  old  white  house  at  the  toll-gate,  young  Ga^  ^ 
continued  his  way  to  Penrith.     No  bare,  bleak-looking  hills  o"^^  ' 
shadow  that  lovely  English  landscape.     Those  within  view  aX"^     , 
far  distant,  that  all  their  harsher  outlinas  are.  softened  down,  ^T^ 
they  are  shrouded  in  tints  of  purplish  blue.     Beneath  then^     ^ 
rich  pasture  lands  of  the  brightest  green,  fields  yellow  with       \a 
stubble  of  the  corn  now  cut,  and  masses  of  foliage,  now  woods  ^^LL 
thick  plantations,  then  clumps  of  noble  trees,  with  wide-sprea^^^ 
branches.      Gandy  entered   Penrith    by   King  Street,  and  ff^^ 
thence  soon  made  his  way  into  the  street  called  Great  Dockw^*^^ 
leading  out  of  the  Market  Square. 

In  this  street  Willis  had  his  office  on  the   ground  floor  i^^ 
dingy-looking  old  house.      The  street  itself,  narrow,  and  with  \> 
buildings  on  either  side,  had  a  dull,  gloomy  appearance.     The 
of  the  houses  were  all  built  of  dusky,  red  stone,  the  window^ 
deep  recesses,  with  small  panes  of  glass,  some  of  the  panes  c^ 
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L  colour,  with  a  knot  in  the  middle,  telling  a  tale  of  those 
ten  glass  was  not  the  cheap  commodity  it  is  now. 

house  Willis  occupied  bad  a  gable  end,  and  like  many 
Id  houses,  the  steps  and  flags  in  its  front  were  rubbed  wiUi 
d  stone,  which  made  them  look  as  though  they  had  been 
• 

the  step  of  the  Iiouse,  a  stunted-looking,  diminutive  boy 
using  himself  by  gazmg  up  and  down  the  street,  wishful  to 
kS  long  as  possible,  the  liberty  gained  by  having  been  sent 
errand  so  delightful  when  compared  to  the  captivity  of  the 
s  office,  perched  on  the  high  stool  under  the  eye  of  that 
taskmaster,  Willis. 

I  he  at  homeT'  asked  Gandy,  skilfully  bringing  the  vicious 
y  to  a  standstill  in  spite  of  his  resistance,  and  jerking  his 
towards  the  windows  of  the  office, 
yh,  he  has  been  in  all  morning." 

e'U  have  to  start  off  sharp,  now,  then,"  said  G^andy,  dis- 
Dg,  and  throwing  the  reins  to  the  boy,  th'  miller's  nigh  to 

door^  lying  at   old  Nat   Leatherbarrow's  farmhouse,  at 


on. 


^hat's  that — what's  that  you  say,  young  maul'*  exclaimed 
who  had  just  issued  from  his  office  with  the  intention  of 
after  his  truant  clerk,  and  who  now  satisfied  the  idler  with 
n  the  ear. 

Gul  news,  sir,  to  be  sure,''  replied  Qandy,  shaking  his  head, 
heart,  to  think,  too,  how  hale  and  well  he  were  when  he 
this  morning  !  but  howsomever,  that  don't  argufy  nothing, 
'6  he  is  a-lying  now,  perhaps,  stiff  and  stark  at  old  Nat's^ 
le  went  to  do  some  business  this  morning." 
\  he  dead  ?"  asked  the  lawyer  in  a  tone  in  which  a  some- 
I  satisfaction  mingled  with  a  would-be  appearance  of  profound 

^Tell,  he  wasn't  dead  an  hour  sin',"  replied  Gandy,  with  a 
f  air  of  mischief,  which  Willis  failed  to  perceive ;  "  cause  as 
'  he  had  been,  he  couldn't  have  sent  for  you  to  come  and 
bis  will,  and  that's  just  what  he  he^  done,  and  the  misses 
it  owd  Nick  to  carry  you,  and  you  maun  put  him  on  his 
,  or  happen  you'll  not  get  to  Plumpton  afore  its  all  over  wi' 
Her." 

Jouldn't  they  have  sent  another  horse  ?"  exclaimed  Willis  in 
•erturbation ;  '^  that  beast  is  a  devil  to  ride." 
(That,   owd  Nick !"  replied  Gandy  in  a  tone   of  affected 
ment,  for  sure  you  ain't  afeard  ?     Good  lack,  he's  as  quiet 
mb." 
thJB  reply  the  boy,  who  knew,  in  comn^pi^  with  9JX  FeoritU 
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the  vicious   propensities   of  the    pony,  was  unable  to  repress  \ 

giggle,  for  which  the  lawyer  rewarded  him  with  a  smart  box  on  tr  —he 
ear,  which  sent  him  howling  into  the  house,  his  master  followii^r  ng 
him,  in  onler  to  provide  himself  with  materials  for  drawing  L-^wnip 
the  miller's  will. 

He  soon  re-appeared,  and  then  directert  young  Qandy  to  le^— ^  ad 
the  pony  up  to  the  horsing-block,  two  or  three  stone  steps  plac^^  ed 
alongside  the  wall  of  tlie  house,  which  he  himself  ascended,  a^^  -nd 
from    which,    with  some    slight    appearance    of   trepidation,  he 

bestowed  himself  on  old  Nick's  back,  for  the  lawyer  was  an  fc^  in- 
different horseman. 

*'  A  pleasant  ride  to  you,  sir  !  and  I  hope  as  how  owd  Nick 
behave  himself,"  said  the  youth,  addiug,  as  he  touched  his 
with  marked  reverence,   **  a  trifle  to  drink  your  honour's  health 

Willis  pretended   not  to  hear  this  demand,  and  trotted  off 
the  pony,  Gandy  gazing  after  them,  and  shaking  his  sides  wi 
laughter  at  some  inward  conceit    in  his  heart,  whilst  the  juven*^ 
clerk,  who  bad   re-appeared  at  the  door,  sd  soon  as  his  maste 
back  was  turned,  laughed  too  from  sympathy.     A  strange  appec^ir- 
ance  they  made,  both  man  and  beast. 

Willis,  in  his  threadbare  suit  of  rusty  black,  with  the  crumpL  ^^ 
frills   of  his  shirt-front  washed    to  saffron  colour,  and   his  gr^^T 
worsted  hose  thickly  darned,  his  fingers  staiueil   with  ink,  his  h^^^» 
with  its  low  crown  and  broad  brim  much   battered,  and  his  bro^^*'^ 
•cratch-wig,  as  usual,  all  awry.     His  seat  on  horseback  had  a 
much  of  the  ridiculous  in  it.     In  rising  in  his  saddle  he  rode  ve^       -. 
loose,  with  ^is  legs  pressing  and  relaxing  alternately  the  sides       ^^ 
the  horse,  and  as  he  rested  all  his  weight  upon  his  stirrups,  whe 
erer  the  beast  slightly  shied,  or  made  a  sort  of  indication  that 
meant  to  turn  suddenly  round,  Willis  was  thrown  almost  on  to  i 
•boulders,  a  consummation  facilitated  by  the  forward  inclination 
his  body  in  riding,  and  his  rounded  shoulders.    He  seemed,  im 
from  the  incessant  motion  of  his   legs  and  arms,    as  if  he  we] 
lunning  a  race,  and  trying  to  beat  his  steed. 

The  pony  was  no  less  remarkable  in  his  appearance.      He  wi 
a  stiff- built  stout  cob  of  the  Qalloway  breed,  nearly  fifteen   hand; 
high.      His  great   strength   was  manifest   from  his   deep   chest 
powerfully  made  shoulders  and  withers,  and  thick  neck,  disfigui 
by  a  hogged  mane,  while  his   short-docked  tail,  at   that  time 
Imrbarous  fashion  of  mutilating  horses,  tended  to  make  the  breadtl^ 
and  strength  of  his  croup  still  more  apparent.     He  was  perfectljr 
white,  not  a  dark  hair  to  be  seen  on  him.     Though  his  legs  wer^ 
at  he  r  short,  they  were  very  sinewy,  and  old  Nick  knew  well  hoir 
to  use  them ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  a  great  knack  of  exerting  them 
iritboiit  the  mrmission  of  bi|  rider^  evei^  though  tbavnte  iftff 
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eister,  good  horseman  as  be  was — in  other  words^  old  Nick  was 
ihe  habit  of  bolting. 

He  had|  too,  an  unpleasant  trick  of  turning  Lis  e^es  back- 
ards  to  look  at  his  rider^  as  much  as  to  say,  ''  You  had  better 
ind  what  you  are  about,  or  I  will  play  you  a  trick." 

Now,  Willis  often  heard  the  miller  joke  about  all  these  un- 
leasant  peculiarities  in  his  steed's  temper,  and  the  knowledge  of 
lem  did  not  add  to  the  felicity  of  the  lawyer's  ride ;  but,  in  agree- 
ble  contradiction  to  his  fears,  his  journey  went  off  tolerably 
ell. 

Old  Nick  carried  him  there  at  a  sort  of  jog-trot,  sometimes 
ticker,  and  sometimes  slower^  just  as  he  pleased ;  for  the  beast 
id  not  been  long  before  he  had  ascertained  the  full  extent  of  the 
^er's  skill  in  horsemanship.  Occasionally,  however,  the  pony 
»cild  cast  his  head  about,  looking  first  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
sn  on  the  other ;  then  he  would  prick  up  his  ears  straight  for- 
.Kd,  as  if  he  waited  to  spy  out  something  to  quarrel  witii ;  for, 
^e  have  already  stated,  it  was  close  upon  his  feeding  time  when 
:xn  Clifton  saddled  and  turned  him  out^  and  his  consequently 
•Curbed  equanimity  was  anything  but  soothed  by  his  bad  rider's 
cjuent  and  sudden  jerks  at  the  reins. 

As  the  lawyer  rode  through  the  town  and  its  suburbs,  almost 
^xy  one  turned  round  to  look  at  him —children  stared  with  open 
»tiihs^  maid«servants  rubbing  their  door-steps  paused  with  the 
I  stone  in  their  hands  to  take  a  better  survey  of  him,  and  tradea- 
Ki,  loitering  at  their  shop-doors,  winked  at  each  other  and  laughed, 
xlst  one  old  crone,  standing  at  her  cottage  door,  screamed  to 
"  neighbour,  as  deaf  as  herself:  ''  Eyh !  but  dost  see  th'  lawyer 
illis  on  owd  Nick?— them's  weel  matched." 


CHAPTER  XL 

OLD  NICK   AND   THE  LAWYEH. 

Nat.  Leathekbarrow,  the  miller's  friend,  was  a  tanner,  but  he 
t^  also  a  farmer,  and  having  been  that  year  late  with  his  harvest 
^tn  a  variety  of  causes,  he  was  now  bestirring  himself  to  get  the 
^t  of  his  corn  in  on  that  identical  Saturday.  Consequently  all 
^  available  hands  were  out  in  the  fields^  and  the  house — though 
ia  fact  was,  of  course,  unknown  to  Willis  on  his  first  arrival^ 
the  sole  charge  of  Leatherbarrow's  infirm  and  deaf  old  mother, 
^o  occupied  a  chamber  in  the  upper  story. 

The  lawyer,  seeing  no  one,  dismounted,  and  was  about  to  enter 
^  house,  expecting  to  find  the  door  on  the  latch ;  but,  lo  his 
^^jHrise,  it  was  boUed  inside^  and  for  ^ev^ral  minutes  he  ..ceive4 
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no  answer  to  the  repeated  applications  he  made  for  adDtUBsion  by 
banging  at  the  door  with  his  stick.  ''  What  could  be  the  matter  V* 
he  asked  himself.     ^'  Was  the  miller  dead,  and  had  the  Leather- 
barrow  family  gone  in  a  body  to  console  the  widow,  supposing  thati 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  sad  event  V^ 

Meanwhile,  Willis  became  almost  frantic  with  rage  at  tl^^ 
repeated  onslaught  of  an  ill-feivoured-looking  mongrel,  leapi^ 
about  Old  Nick's  legs,   and  snapping  at  his  heels — at  a 
distance,  however — in  a  manner  which  threatened  to  destroy  t;l3.c 
remnants  of  patience  in  that  by  no  means  even-tempered  a^'KB.^i 
tractable  steed ;  while  a  file  of  geese,  stretching  out  their  los^g 
necks,  advanced  close  up  to  the  lawyer  himself,  and  vented 
him  tiieir  impotent  anger,  at  his  intrusion  into  their  premises, 
loud  and  provoking  hisses. 

At  last  a  window  in  an  upper  story  was  opened,  and  a  lifc*^^® 
shrivelled  face,  shrouded  by  a  huge  mob-cap,  looked  out,  anc5L  ^ 
shrill  voice  screamed : 

"Marry  come  up!    What  are  you  making  all  that  din    :^^^ 
at  honest  folks'  doors  ?    Ads  my  life,  this  isn't  a  tavern !'' 

•*  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Gurnett,"  shouted  Willis,  **  I'm  told         •^^ 
is  lying  here  dangerously  ill." 

*'  What  V^  screamed  the  old  dame. 

Willis  repeated  what  he  bad  just  said   at   the  top  of 
lungs. 

"Can't  you  speak  louder?  don't  you  know  I'm  deaf,  Mas 
Willis  r' 

A  third  time  the  lawyer  shouted  out  what  he  had  to  say  ii 
stentorian  voice,  his  face  becoming  purple  from  the  exertion. 

"What?  hev  you  come  here  to  see  Yack  Gurnett?"  repli« 
t  he  old  dame,  at  length  comprehending  the  first  part  of  the  lawyei 
speech.    *'  Ar't  'daft,   man  ?    This   is   Plumpton — ^not    Eamo 
Bridge." 

Again  the  lawyer  explained  the  message  that  he  had  received 

This  time  old  Mrs.  Leatherbarrow  heard  him ;  she  considei 
for  a  moment,  and  then  laughed  a  shrill  laugh : 

"  He,  he,  he !  and  so  they  told  you  that,  did  they  ?     He,  hi 
be  1  ods,  bodikins,  you've  come  on  foo's  errand,  thea,  I  reckon. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  madam?"  gasped  the  lawyer,  a  sudd< 
horrible  misgiving  taking  possession  of  his  mind. 

The  old  dame's  hearing  now  appeared  to  have  become  all 
once  more  acute,  for  she  heard  him  distinctly  this  time,  and  ej 
claimed  in  a  chuckling  voice  (for  she  was  an  uncharitable  ol« 
dame,  we  must  confess,  and  had  besides  a  special  aversion  to  Bam] 
Waiis) : 

"Whjr,  nwtp  'ti«  Wwt  but  ^  tricl^  they've  olayed  yaj  ^ 
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iiUer*8  not  been  here  sin*  a  fortnight  and  mair  ;  he,  he,  he !  t'will 
e  all  over  Penrith  and  Eamont  Bridge,  I'll  warrant,  before 
ight" 

"  The  scoundrel !  the  villain !"  ejaculated  the  lawyer,  stamping 
is  foot  with  rage,  "  1*11  have  the  law  of  him !  Yes,  yes,  Mr. 
landy,  1*11  make  yon  repent  playing  your  rascally  tricks  on 
k)mpas  Willis.  Can't  you  bring  that  pony  forward,  you  lout?" 
e  added,  addressing  a  young  farm  servant,  who  had  just  made 
is  appearance,  and  was  standing  grinning,  with  mouth  distended 
"om  ear  to  ear,  whilst  he  indulged  in  a  guttural  chuckle,  which 
3rved  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  old  lady's  shrill  laughter. 

The  lad  immediately  seized  hold  of  the  reins,  and  hauled  old 
fick  towards  the  horsing-biock ;  but  the  pony  showed  a  decided 
isincUnation  to  allow  Willis  to  mount  from  this  'vantage  point, 
nd  whether  it  were  that  the  farm  lad  had  not  the  command  over 
im  that  Gandy  had  had,  or  that  the  pony  was  in  a  worse  temper, 
3rtain  it  is  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  stand  steady  at  the 
orsing-block.  He  would  approach  it  within  a  few  feet,  and  then 
3row  up  his  heels  in  the  air,  back  away  from  it,  and  reconnoitre 
'»  sullenly  in  the  distance. 

"  Good  Lord  !  I  have  a  consultation  with  one  of  my  clients 
bis  afternoon  at  three,  and  this  infernal  brute  will  make  me  too 
ite.     Never  mind  the  block — I'll  mount  here." 

With  a  wild  efifort  at  boldness  and  determination,  Willis  placed 
le  foot  in  the  stirrup,  but  he  was  nearly  thrown  to  the  ground 
le  same  instant  by  old  Nick  moving  suddenly  forwards;  indeed, 
e  only  saved  himself  by  quickly  grasping  hold  of  the  saddle  with 
oth  hands  and  scrambling  into  it ;  whilst  the  farm  lad  picked  up 
is  stick,  which  he  had  dropped  in  the  scuffle,  and  handed  it  to 
im.  Willis,  in  great  fury,  immediately  applied  the  stick  to  old 
Tick's  shoulders,  when  the  latter,  in  high  dudgeon  at  the  igno. 
linious  salutation,  kicked  up  his  heels  with  a  violence  which 
Tcaily  endangered  the  security  of  the  lawyer's  seat. 

"  Stand  back,  Giles,*'  screamed  the  old  dame  to  the  servant, 
rho  had  burst  into  a  loud  guffaw,  **  or  the  beast  will  do  thee  a 
liscbief.  Good  lack-a-daisy,  Lawyer  Willis,"  she  added,  address- 
3g  that  individual,  who  was  kept  a  minute  or  so  under  the  window 
y  certain  gambols  which  the  pony  chose  to  indulge  in,  **  hev  a 
are,  sir,  or  I'm  afeard  yon  beosl  will  break  your  neck,  and  'gin 
ou  get  the  law  o'  him  for  such  a  trick,  it  wad  be  o'  sma'  use  to 
'ou  if  ye  were  lying  i'  Penrith  churchyard.*'  The  old  lady's 
hrill  laugh,  at  her  own  attempt  at  wit,  resounded  in  tha  lawyer's 
Murs  as  he  rode  oiF. 

The  ride,  however,  in  spite  of  the  old  dame's  prediction,  went 
ift  tolerably  quietly  for  the  first  two  miles^  ol4  Nick  trotvia<];  at  ^ 
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good  pace,  for  probably  he  was  thinking  of  the  feed  of  oats  laying  in 
his  manger  at  the  miller's,  and  possibly,  also,  he  may  ha^e  been 
grumbling  to  himself  that  he  had  not  heen  invited  to  take  some- 
thing at  Plumpton.  Nevertheless,  the  lawyer  was  now  about  to 
experience  the  consequences  of  his  bad  horsemanship.  Old  Nick 
had  been  fully  alive,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  the  inca- 
pacity  of  the  man  who  bestrode  him  before  they  had  travelled  half 
a  mile  together. 

Willis  rode  with  a  heavy  hand,  and,  like  all  timid  riders,  kept 
a  perpetual  pull  on  the  pony's  mouth  ;  and,  though  with  only  an 
ordinary  snaffle-bit — for  the  miller  never  used  any  stronger  curb 
—Nick  did  not  approve  being  teased  with  such  pulls,  and  began 
to  show  his  anger  by  pushing  his  head  forward,  trying  to  lower 
it,  and  making  his  rider  support  the  weight  both  of  it  and  bis 
neck. 

Probably  old  Nick  fold  a  profound  contempt  for  the  impotent 
rider  who  had  dared  to  bestride  him — at  any  rate,  he  seemed  now 
determined  to  try  hard  which  should  be  master. 

At  one  time  he  would  break  out  into  a  gallop,  then  the 
lawyer  would  tug  at  the  reins,  and  strain  and  pull  till  he  had 
brought  him  almost  to  a  standstill,  when,  in  his  rage,  he  would 
belabour  the  beast's  shoulders  with  his  stick,  and  strike  his  heels 
into  his  flanks  ;  but  a  flourish  of  the  pony's  hind  legs  in  the  air 
brought  the  lawyer's  heart  to  his  mouth,  and  soon  caused  him  to 
regret  his  chastisement.  Then  Nick  would  trot  forward  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  a  brief  truce  would  appear  to  have  been  proclaimed 
between  the  two,  to  be  very  suddenly  broken,  however.  Willis, 
in  rising  in  his  stirrups,  would  accompany  the  rise  and  fall  of  his 
body  by  a  motion  of  his  arms,  just  like  a  goose  flapping  its  wings  ; 
while  his  hand,  being  held  high  and  unsteady,  and  swaying  upwards, 
fidgetted  the  animal's  mouth,  and  allowed  him  again  to  attempt 
breaking  into  a  gallop,  which  feat  the  pony  evidently  was  bent 
upon  accomplishing. 

At  length  the  consumuiation  seemed  to  be  drawing  near. 
Old  Nick's  patience,  if  he  had  auy,  became  quite  exhausted,  and 
he  commenced  his  attack  in  good  earnest. 

First  he  slopped,  stood  stock-still,  and  then  turned  quite  round, 
and  seemed  so  well  prepared  to  resist  all  further  efforts  of  his  rider  to 
manage  him,  that  it  was  almost  vain  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
lawyer,  indeed,  had  quite  lost  his  patience,  and  forgetful  of  his 
former  terrors,  again  belaboured  the  pony  with  his  stick,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  another  vigorous  kicking  out  from  behind,  to 
the  great  distress  of  the  rider.  For  some  minutes  did  both  con- 
tinue to  entertain  each  other  in  this  manner. 

|f othing,  however,  couki  induce  the  beast  to  go  the  right  way. 
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d.  he  betook  Himself  to  vaxious  other  modes  of  annoyance.    Now, 
^would  sidle  close  up  to  some  passing  cart  or  carriage,  at  an. 
cr  time  into  a  road-side  fence  or  ditch.  Inexperienced  horseman 
!Xump  was,  instead  of  turning  the  pony*8  head  to  the  obnoxious 
1>j  cct,  and  backing  him  from  it,  he  tried  with  all  his  strength  to 
II  him  away,  cursing  and  swearing  all  the  while  at  its  stupidity^ 
now  somewhat  fearful  of  again  applying  his  former  receipt, 
In. is   stick  and  heels. 

At  last  the  pony  attempted  to  force  his  rider's  hand  and  get 

head,  which,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  doing,  he  would  soon  have 

c^^^xsed  the  lawyer  to  perform  a  summersault  over  his  head  ;  but 

latter  succeeded,  by  a  great  efifort  of  ijtrength,  in  averting  this 

ophe ;  a  regular  bolt,  however,  on  the  part  of  his  unruly 

he  could   not  succeed    in  preventing ;   and  when  this  did 

l^«^I>pen,  he  took  the  least  efifectual  means  of  stripping  its  onward 

,  for  he  almost  exhausted  himself  with  one  continued,  steady 

,  with  all  his  might  and  main  ;  while  Old  Nick,  with  the  bit 

^¥een   his  teeth,   threw  up  his  head   in  such  a  manner  as  to 

rive  his  rider  of  all  power  of  checking  him. 

And  now,   away  they  went  like  lightning.     They  were  about 

]£la-mile  from  Penrith.     Bump's  feet  wore  soon  shaken  out  of 

&   stirrups,  and  these  appeodages  banging  with  force  against  the 

t's  sides,  at  its  every  movement,  provoked  it  to  greater  speed, 

^ile  the  unlucky  lawyer,  in  the  extremity  of  terror,  clung  with 

his  hands  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  with  his  body  bent 

'^^x~^ard  and  his  knoes  almost  as  high  as   his  chin,  shouted  in  de- 

^F^^^xing  tones  : 

■'Stop  him,  stop  him  !*^ 

Tields  and  meadows  seemed  to  fly  rapidly  by,  and  imminent 

^^    perils  the  rider  and  his  run-away  steed  passed  through.     Now 

^^y  galloped  by  a  man  on  horseback,  leading  another  horse  with 

^^'^^^ich  Old  Nick  almost    came   into   collision;  while  they,   from 

^^  'Apathy,  began  to  plunge  aud  caper  aV)ut,  to  the  great  rage  of 

^   man,  who  launched  forth  a  volley  of  oaths  at  Willis,  consigned 

Oci  with  bitter  imprecations  to  a  certain  tropical  climate  which 

^^U  be  nameless,   and  called  him  a  d — d  tailor  on  horseback. 

,  there  was  a  narrow  escape  of  running  into  a  fanner's  cart  — 

.  the  wretched  Willis  jxrazed  his  le^rs  against  the  wheel ;  no 

^^y  did  he  get  from  the  driver  of  the  cart,  only  more  curses,  even 

per  and  louder  than  those  of  the  horseman. 

Arrived  at  Penrith,   they  dashed   throu-jh  it   without  meeting 

y  impediment,  for  as  it  was  fortunately   not  market  day,  the 

^^'^ets  were  very  deserted. 

Vain  were  the  lawyer's  hopes  that  the  pony  would  relax  his 
and  at  last  allow  him  to  dismount.    On  went  Old  Nick  at| 
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tbe   same  headloii^^   sp<*el.     Acro>s   Market  Square,  down  Kixi^g 
Street,  and  so  into  the  mail   leadiug  to  Eamont  Bridge.     WLUlIs 
now  resigned   liimself  to    hi^  i'aie.     The  pony  evidently  had     xio 
intention  of  stupijini;    till   he  li:id   rea(^hed    the  mill,  and  he  nc:>w 
only  prayed  that  D.iine  Leathcrharrow's  prediction  might  not    Tie 
verified,  and  that  he  might  n.)t  claim,  yet  awhile,  a  plot  of  grovm.  nd 
in  Penrith  clmrchyard. 

Notwithstanding  the  lawyer's  continued  frantic  shouts  of 
**Stop  liim  !'^  the  kerj;er  of  tlie  tinnjake  gate  threw  it  wide  op-^n, 
and  the  pony  gaUoped  furiously  down  the  steep  descent  and  0"%rer 
Eamont  Bridge. 

The  children  in  the  village  clapped  their  hands  and  huzzsi-^^d 
when  they  saw  the  lawyer's  plight;  for  he  had  lost  both  hat  ^^i3d 
wig  during  the  dreadful  race,  ami  his  ears  were  frequently  salia.  "tea 
with  the  not  very  felicitous  outcry — 

^*  There's  owd  Nick  run  away  wl'  th'  lawyer." 

At  length  they  reache.l  the  miller's  house.  The  pony  to- ^^^® 
a  dash  at  the  stable,  and  the  door  being  open,  rushed  in,  wl^i^® 
Willis  only  escaped  fracturing  his  skull  by  lowering  his  head  ;  ^ 
it  was  his  knees  were  excoriate!  against  one  of  the  door-jambs- 

Disturbed  by  the  clatter  of  Nick's  hoofs,  out  came  all  'tJie 
occupants  of  the  mill,  including  the  brothers  Clifton,  who  had  :«^o^ 
yet  left,  and  Ann  Settle. 

A  painful  conviction  of  the  truth  as  to  who  was  the  aut,*"*-^^ 


of  the  trick  that  had  been  played  probably  forced  itself  on  "^^  "® 
lawyer's  mind  when  he  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  J"*^*-  *^° 
Clifton,  and  he  sullenly  rejected  all  protfers  of  assistance  ^^^ 
either  of  the  brothers,  scorned  their  pity,  and  went  home  uttc] 
threats  of  vengeance  loud  and  deep. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   **  BONNY   BETTY." 

TuE  last  day  of  Richard  Clifton's  sojourn  in  England  was  ^^^^' 
ing  on  apace,  and  on  board  the**  Bonny   Betty"  all  hands  -^^^"^ 
busy  completing  the  final  arrangements  to  be  made  before  sai^  ^P^* 
The  wind  was  in  a  favourable  quartor,  and  the  vessel  was  to  vr^^S 
anchor  early  on  the  following  morning. 

Mrs.    Clifton,    with  her  son   John,  her  daughter,    and   iC^*^^ 
Cheney  had  arrived  in  Lancaster  on  the  previous  day,  and  '^^^ 
lodged  in  a  house  on  St.  George's  Quay.       A  busy  place  wa^       ^ 
Quay  at  Lancaster  in  those  days.      Ships  were  moored  the  "^^ '^^ 
length  of  its  stone  parapet,  some  of  them  of  250  and  30©     *^J^ 
femthen,  lying;  two  or  ^hree  abreast,      Mauy  wer^  t^und  t^ 
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baming  shores  of  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean,  others  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  others,  again,  to  Norway,  bearing  with  them  freight 
of  the  commodities  produced  in  the  then  prosperous  town,  and  the 
Quay  would  be  encumbered  with  bales  of  sail.cloth,  ton  weights 
of  candles,  and  vast  shipments  of  household  furniture,  to  be 
exported  to  the  plantations,  all  these  the  products  of  the  industry 
or  the  ingenuity  of  the  people  of  Lancaster. 

The  Clifton  family  had  been  exploring  the  "  Bonny  Betty,"  and 
they  were  all  very  well  pleased  to  see  Richard  commander  and 
large  part  owner  of  such  a  fine  vessel. 

As  the  afternoon  was  wearing  on,  they  prepared  to  leave  the 

ship,  and   had  just   stepped  on  to  the  Quay,  followed  by  young 

Qandy,  who  was  going  into  the  town  to  execute  some  commission, 

when  they  were  met  by  Parson  Lawson.      The  parson  was  a  tall, 

fine-looking  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  ruddy,  jovial  face, 

a  pair  of  sparkling  black  eyes,  and  a  good-humoured  smile,  for  all 

comers, — even  for  that  incorrigible   Methodist  Patterdale,  though 

he  would    abuse   the   reverend   gentleman  behind  his  back  at  all 

times  and  seasons,  as  an  enemy  to  praying,  singing  hymns,  and 

expounding  the  Scriptures.     Mr.  Lawson  was  clad  in  clerical  style, 

on  this  occasion,  a  decorous  suit  of  black,  a  white-powdered  bobwig, 

and  buckles  to  his  shoes ;  but  there  were   times  when  he  had  been 

seen  in  the  hunting  field,  with  top  boots  and  buckskin  breeches. 

'*  Well  met !"  said  the  parson ;  "  here  you  all  are.  Miss  Helen, 
alas  I  looking  very  pensive ;  but  the  Captain  is  not  going  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  my  dear  young  lady,  so  cheer  up.  I  have 
come  on  purpose  to  bid  you  good  bye,  Richard,  and  it  is  a  stretch 
of  friendship  on  my  part,  for  I  have  had  some  stiff  parish  work, — 
a  wedding  this  morning  and  a  funeral ;  and  besides,  I  only  got 
home  late  last  night  from  Eamont  Bridge.  By-the-bye,  I  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  about  the  Gurnetts — but  John,  my  lad,  while 
I  think  of  it,  there's  to  be  another  hunt  near  Eamont,  next  week, 
and  I  half  promised  one  of  my  friends  there,  you  would  be  of  the 
party." 

"  Eyh,  that  will  I  gladly, '^  responded  John. 
"  And  are  you  really  going,  Mr.  Lawson  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Clifton, 
regretfully,  for   she  often  wished  that  Parson  Lawson,  good  man 
as  he  was,  would   have  a  little  more  consideration,  and  not  give 
such  people  as  Patterdale  the  opportunity  of  maligning  him  and  his 
sacred  calling.     But  Lawson  cared  little  for  what  was  said  of  him; 
he  stood  in  no  dues  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  so  he  promptly  replied — 
••  To  be  sure  I  shall,  if  I  can  manage  it." 
Mrs.  Clifton  gave  a  faint  little  sigh,  and  then  they  all  walked 
on  towards   the  lodgings.      St.  George's  Quay  was  thronged  with 
sailors  and  men  carrying  bales  of  goods  from   the  spacious  lofty 
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wareliousee  faciug  the  river.  Ou  the  opposite  shore,  seen  fitfu 
througli  a  forest  of  masts  and  flapping  canvas,  <jreen  banks  n 
up  covered  with  dark  foliage,  and  below  flowed  the  broad  wai 
of  the  Luiie,  beating  against  the  barrier  of  stone  formed  by  t 
Quay.  The  strand  and  landing  places,  paved  with  rough,  rou 
stones,  were  encumbered  with  cases  and  barrels  and  hogsheads; 
that  the  Captain  often  had  to  render  assistance  to  Uelen,  a  r 
satisfaction  to  him,  to  judge  by  his  louks.  The  parson  conve} 
Mrs.  Lawson,  John  fulluwed  close  beliind  with  his  sisters,  a 
young  Gandy  brought  up  the  rear.  To  this  individual  Pars 
Lawson  addressed  liimself,  as  they  paused  at  the  door  of  the  houi 
where  Mrs.  Clifton  was  lodging   for  these  few  days. 

"  Fine  work  you  have  made  of  it,  young  man,^'  he  said,  ii 
tone  half-jest,  half-earnest.  *'  1  believe  there  is  a  warrant  o 
against  you,  though  they  s.iy,*'  he  added,  with  a  comical  look 
John,  **  that  you  are  not  the  principal  culprit.*' 

*'  Why  what's  to  do  V  asked  the  widow  in  sonie  alarm,  t 
understanding  the  parson. 

**  Oh  it's  only  about  Bump's  ride,"  said  the  elder  Miss  Clifti 
laughing. 

They  now  entered  the  house,  a  tall  old  building,  with  its  sic 
ing  roof  coated  with  green  moss,  and  curious  little  garret  windoi 
peeping  down  from  it  on  to  the  Lune,  its  steps  washed  yellc 
and  its  large  door,  in  a  deep  recess,  painter!  a  dark  green. 

The  little  party  ascended  the  old  staircase  with  its  hea 
oaken  balustiade  to  an  upper  sitting-room,  where  from  the  window 
through  dim  little  panes  of  glass,  they  could  see  the  quay,  I 
shipping,  and  the  green  hill-sides  beyond  the  river. 

**I  was  sorry  when  I  heard  what  had  been  done,"  said  Ai 
Clifton,  when  they  were  all  seated,  with  the  exception  of  Hel 
and  the  captain,  who  had  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  party. 

**  How  did  you  hear  of  old  Nick's  exploits?'*  asked  Jol 
laughingly. 

**  Why,  all  Penrith,  as  well  as  Eamont  is  talking  of  it. 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  that  day,  in  the  afterno^ 
I  dropped  in  at  the  mill.  1  always  feel  interested  in  poor  Ma- 
from  having  known  her  mother  so  well.  You  may  fancy  wl 
a  fine  upset  there  was  after  you  had  left.  Bump  was  still  tbes 
gnashing  his  teeth  and  looking  like  some  old  wolf.  He  will  De« 
forgive  Oandy  that  ride  on  old  Nick.  Then  he  was  furious  abcs 
Mary  ;  she  had  got  some  inkling  of  the  affair,  poor  soul,  and 
saw  her  dancing  and  clapping  her  bauds,  and  beard  her  say  ssi 
was  glad  the  lawyer  had  gotten  his  ride  at  last.  Tack,  to  t= 
you  the  truth,  though  he  seemed  sulky  at  his  last  hour  havL- 
been  anticipated,  was  the  least  rancorous  of  the  lot  \  indeed  ^ 
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think  he  rather  eDJoyed  Bump*s  misfortune.  He  and  bis  sbarp- 
tonguerl  virago  of  a  wife  don't  pull  well  together ;  and  in  proportion 
as  she  shows  a  liking  for  the  man  of  law,  iie  loses  favour  with 
the  miller.  I  am  rather  glad  of  this,  as  Bump  will  have  less  power 
of  injuring  poor  Mary,*' 

•'What  about  Mary,  sir?"  aaked  Helen,  anxiously,  who  had 
just  entered  the  room  with  the  civptain.  '*  I  hope  the  jest  that  has 
been  played  has  not  made  it  any  worse  for  her.'* 

"  Oh  no,'*  replied  the  parson,  evasively,  "  not  that  I  know 
of — though,  by  the  way,  she  will  lose  a  friend  if  Ann  Settle  goes." 

•'  What  is  Ann  to  leave  ?  Oh,  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Mr.  Lawson  ; 
she  was  good  and  kind  to  Mary." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  parson,  laughing.  **  Mrs.  Gurnett  wiU 
have  it  that  she  was  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  your  lads,  Mrs. 
Clifton^  and  Gandy  were  in  the  mire,  and  so  she  is  to  go.  She 
called  her  a  sauce-box,  a  bold-face,  and  a  slut,  and  gave  her  the 
title  of  wench  and  creature,  times  (iut  of  number." 

That  afternoon  and  evening  passed  away  very  pleasantly,  with 
the  aid  of  Mrs.  Lawson*s  fund  of  mirth  and  good-humour,  iu  spite 
oi  the  approaching  separation ;  and  the  morning  dawned  bright 
ind  beautiful,  with  a  stifif  breeze  which  soon  carried  the  **  Bonny 
3etty  "  out  of  sight ;  but  so  long  as  Helen  could  catch  a  glimpse 
»f  its  white  sails,  from  the  elevated  post  in  the  graveyard  on 
be  hill-side,  lying  beneath  the  square  grey  tower  of  the  old 
h  nrch,  so  long  did  she  watch,  and  weep,  and  think  sadly  of  the 
rosary  months  that  must  elapse  before  she  would  see  the  face  of 

beloved  again. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE   OTTER   HUNT. 

iTl^ERS  was  always  early  rising  and  early  breakfasts  at  the 
*!•  In  these  particulars  Mrs.  Gurnett  surpassed  all  her  neigh- 
'^JT'B ;  she  restricted  the  hours  of  repose  within  the  narrowest 
^i't.s  ;  and  Yack,  formerly  somewhat  a  lover  of  liis  couch,  seemed 
t^j^ve  fallen  in  with  her  taste,  in  this  respect,  of  late  years. 

»even  o'clock  had  but  just  struck,  and  all  traces  of  the  morning 
had  been  cleared  away.  The  labours  of  the  day  had  begun 
•11,  and  old  Patterdale,  who  had  been  for  over  two  or  three 
fashioning  winter  garments  for  the  miller,  was  already  plying 
^  ^^eedle  diligently,  under  the  sharp  supervision  of  Mrs.  Gurnett, 
^^^  made  him  work  in  the  house  place  that  she  might  have  an 
^^'Ose  for  dropping  in  every  now  and  then,  and   so  prevent  his 
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Aun  Settle  wa-  busy  fittiD^^  a  new  cover  of  gay  printed  cott(^-: 
on  a  lar'4»*  oM    ><.fa   ii   T'hr  i'unii».'Si  end  of  the  loona.     She  had  ik 
lost  ii«,'r  place,  Mr>.  (iiirii«.'ti  liaviiii;  recalled  her  notice.     Ann  wf 
in   fact,    lor)   valmhh"   to   l»c    parlal    with.     Mrs.   Gurnett  h«rset  1  f 
Ktood  sliakiiji;  her  k^-y^  vioioiitly  and  Ix^kini^  dagL^ers  at  her  hu^s^ 
band,  \s\v)  wa-  still  -oat ♦.•<],  Ins  elbows  resting  on  the   table,  whil^^ 
he  stared  inioLilly  at    iho  ^recn  cloth  cover  with   its  bright  yello^^r- 
border.      Ili-    whole  aititu-le  and    manner   provoked   his   fair  ac^c] 
amiid.le     |»<.u». —  n  •  ciinn*,  in  her  eyes,   surpasse<l  that  of  lazines^^ 
and  if,  even  foi  a  hvv  niinute>,  >he  caught  any  of  her  household  doiiz^g- 
nothin^^  there  jn-l  ihe-n    were  ihey  stii^matised,  as  lazy,   thriftless, 
goo<l-for-nowt .     On  thi^  |»aitic\dar  morning,  she  was  in  one  ofUer 
most  nnaniiahle  moods,  and  .die  had  sorely  outraged  Patterdale*s 
feelin*;.-,  when  he  wanted  to  say  a  long  grace  before  breakfast,  by 
biddin-  him  hold  his  tonirue,  and  tellins:  him  there  was  a  time  for 
all    things,  and  tliat  she  wanted  him  there  to   work   and    not    1^ 
preach. 

'*  I'll  tell  thee  what,  Yack,"  exclaimed  the  irate  lady,  unable 
longer  to  control  her  feeliuiis,  **  ihou  hadst  best  be  stirrii-»g*' 
dunnot  sit  there  st  irini/  at  the  table-cover  like  a  stuck  pig;  tbo^ 
hast  work  enmv  on  hand  for  all  day,  and  more ;  so  bestir  thy*^^  • 
Thou  hast  to  go  to  Bayton's,  thou  knowst,  about  them  log^'7 
young  Shaw  is  sore  pressed,  and  thou d I  get  ^era  for  half  tl*^ 
worth.'' 

**  I  am  Lot  going  to  Bay  ton.'* 

*^  And  jiiay,  njay  1  ask  yuu  why  not,  Mr.  Yack  Gurnett  V 

**  You  may  ask  me,  Mis.  Jane  Guraett,  and  Til  answer  yo 

because  1  am  j:roin;:  somewhere  else."  .. 

...  .^^  ife 

The  miller  looked  so  bold  and  defiant,  that  his  vixenish    ^^'^ 

drew  in  her  horns,  to  use  a  common  saying,  fearful  of  provoking  ^  ^ 

husband  too  far,  which,  with  all  her  spirit,  she  was  always  cautr*-^ 

not  to  do. 

**  Don't  fash  yourseP,  Yack  ;  I  was  only  wanting  you  not  U^ 
a  good  bargain  slip  through  your   fingers  ;  but,  happen^  you      ^ 
going  to  see  after  something  better.'^ 

**  Eyh,  to  be  sure,  dame  ;  Fm  going  to  the  otter  hunt."  . 

**  What  1'*  shrieked   Mrs.    Gurnett,   that   single  raonosyll^^'^ 
expressing,  in  its  tone,  rage,  scorn,  and  mortiti cation.  o 

"  Didn't  you  hear  me  ?    1  said  1  was  going  to  the  otter  hut:^  ^^ 

"Art  not  ashamed  of  thyseF,   Yack  Gurnett,    to  leave    '^^ 
proper  business  and  affairs,  to  go  racing  over  the  couutry  "^^-^y^ 
set  of  thriftless  loons,   that  will  cozen  all  the  brass  out  of    ^•^   -ii 
pockets,  and  then  laugh  at  thee,  behind   thy   back,   for  an     ^^ 
fool?"  3 

**  Happen  they  had  more  reason  to  do  that  on  first  of  ApriJ-  ^ 
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years  8in\"  replied  the  miller,  scornfully,  making  allusion  to  the 
anniversary  of  his  second  wedding-day,  increasing  his  wife's  rage 
in  no  small  degree.  "  But,  dame,  there'll  be  old  fools  enow'  to 
keep  me  company.  Parson  Lawson  will  be  there  for  one,  and  I 
•hall  see  thy  firiend,  John  Clifton.  Aweel,  I  maun  be  starting. 
A.nn,  turn  Snap  out;  she'll  be  glad  of  a  little  sport,  poor  bitch 
there's  ne'er  a  bejtter  hound  in  aw  th'  countryside;  she  won't 
flinch  for  an  otter  bite." 

Ann  obeyed  the  miller's  orders  and  turned  out  the  dog.  Snap 
^as,  as  her  master  truly  said,  a  well-bred  otter  hound — a  breed 
«>eooming  of  late  years  extinct.  She  was  a  tolerable  large  dog, 
^th  a  strong,  rough,  and  wiry  coat  of  a  sandy  red  colour,  her  face 
and  muzzle  covered  with  a  profusion  of  long,  rough,  whisker  hair. 
^ne  was  bold,  hardy,  and  active,  and  an  excellent  swimmer,  re- 
quisite qualities,  these,  to  contend  with  so  fierce  and  agile  an 
*iiiinal  as  the  amphibious  little  otter. 

The  miller  set  off  to  Penrith   with  Snap  at  his  heels.     There 

^  loitered  about,  bought  a  trifling  present  for  Mary,  an  act  of 

If'^^-nature  and  generosity  he  was  generally  guilty  of  when  he 

"^  had  an  altercation  with  his  spouse,  whom  he  thought  thereby 

fti»1iher  to  aggravate ;  then  he  dropped  in  on  Bump  Willis,  and 

^^'^ged  him  oflF,  sorely  against  his   will,  to  the  otter  hunt — a 

P^^time  the  lawyer   both  feared  and  disliked,   and   would   have 

^^cused  himself  from  being  present  at,  had  he  iared  to  offend  his 

^^altby  patron,   who  took  a   malicious   pleasure  in  his  friend's 

^^errousness  and  distress. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Gurnett  poured  out  the  vials  of  her  wrath  on 
^*^^  head  of  her  absent  lord,  and  found  a  patient  and  willing 
^^ditor  in  Patterdale,  who  now  took  a  stich  every  ten  minutes, 
'^'^Hi,  finally,  suspended  his  work  altogether,  in  order  to  rail  at  the 
^^iHal-minded,  godless  parson,  who  must  needs  go  hunting,  whilst 
^  many  souls  in  his  parish  were  a  hungered  for  the  word.  Then 
^J^s.  Gurnett  would  become  exhausted  from  the  violence  of  her 
^^^lings,  and  Ann  Settle  was  ordered  to  bring  a  bottle  of  the 
*^^Bt  white  port,  which  restored  her  composure  a  little,  and  the 
^^ilor  was  graciously  bidden  to  take  a  glass  of  Rotterdam  Greneva, 
JJ^  invitation  he  readily  accepted.  Indeed,  this  was  altogether  a 
^Ucitous  day  for  Patterdale,  who  was  able  to  carry  away,  under 
"^^8.  Gumett's  very  nose,  an  alarming  quantity  of  cabbage  from 
^be  dioth  he  was  at  work  upon. 

Towards  noon  the   hunting   party  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
^    ^tnont,  a  little  below  the   bridge.     There  was  Parson  Lawson, 
^^e  and  handsome  as  usual,  not  in  the  orthodox  clerical  attire, 
^t,  alas!  we  must  own  it,  clad  in  a  sporting  dress,  and  looking 

try  inch  an  Enj^lisb  sporting  gentleman ;  his  costume  was  a  dark 

2fi 
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%M\t,  consisting  of  a  jacket  with  short  skirts,  waistcoat,  and  breeched, 
stout  shoes  and  long  leather  gaiters  up  to  the  knees,  a  light  brown 
bob-wig,  with  a  single  row  of  curls  round  the  bottom,  nicely 
combd,  and  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat.  There  was  Squire  Troughton, 
the  parson's  friend^  the  patron  of  the  hunt,  along  with  his  otter 
hounds.  There  were  John  Clifton,  as  great  a  buck  as  ever,  and 
several  other  convivial  spirits. 

John  greeted  the  Miller  and  Willis  in  his  usual  gay  and  easy 
manner.  Yack,  partly,  perhaps^  with  the  uncharitable  motive  of 
plaguing  his  companion,  received  the  young  farmer's  advances  with 
great  readiness,  which  the  lawyer,  'who  had  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  ride,  viewed  with  intense  annoyance  and 
disgust. 

The  business  of  the  day  now  began. 

The  remains  of  many  fish,  half-eaten,  scattered  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  at  intervals,  gave  evidence  to  the  hunting  party  tha 
an  otter  was  to  be  found  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.    Th 
otter  is  a  decided  epicure^  and  pursues  only  the  finest  fish.     Olid 
ing  easily  and  swiftly  through  the  water,  he  is  a  terrible  and  per- 
severing  foe  to  all  the  scaly  tribe.      His  dainty  appetite  is  onl 
satisfied  with  the  best  and  most  delicate  pHrts  of  his  prey,  and 
catches  four  or  five  good  fish  and  eats  nothing  but  the  fine  flesh 
meat  near  the  shoulder,  leaving  the  rest  for  the  rats,  mice, 
birds. 

The  hounds  feathered  for  a  mile  or  two,  but  nothing  was  done  S 
the  party  then  came  to  a  drain,  but  the  paddling  at  the  entr; 
showed  the  otters  were  out. 

The  hunters  now  betook  themselves  to  the  spade,  and  dug  fo: 
an  hour  or  two  at  the  roots  of  an  old  willow.     John  Clifton  wo: 
with  great  energy ;  he  also  took  care  to  let  some  portion  of 
labour  fall  upon  the  unwilling  fiump  Willis,  who  straightened 
his  back  repeatedly,  with  many  grunts  and  sighs,  over  hb  task,  to 
John's  great  amusement.      At  length  the  lawyer  threw  down  hii 
spade,  and  declared  he  could  dig  no  longer,  just  as  Parson  Lawson 
announced  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  reaching  the  otter  there. 
''I  say,  master,"  said  Clifton,  nudging  the  miller's  elbow, 
"Mr.  Willis  isn't  a  good  hand  at  this  sort  of  work,  is  het  he 
would  rather  be  making  out  a  bill  of  costs.** 

*'  Eyh,  to  be  sure,  lad — I  know  that  to  my  cost,"  answered  the 
miller  with  a  grim  smile,  whilst  Bump  looked  at  him  in  sullen 
indignation. 

They  now  retraced  their  steps  towards  Eamont  Bridge. 
"  A  find  lads !  a  find  I"  shouted  the  parson,  who  was  foremost 
of  the  party. 

The  hnnters  gathered  together,  and  two  otters  were  holad,  bul 
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^t  was  impossible  to  reach  them.  The  hounds  signified  their  zeal 
V  their  sonorous  notes  and  rapid  movements,  Snap  being  the 
keenest  amongst  them  all. 

"  She  is  like  womankind,  or  like  many  of  'em/*  growled  the 
Qiiller,  in  answer  to  an  observation  of  the  parson's  on  the  temper 
of  the  bitch  :  **she  is  a  vixen." 

*'  For  shame,  Mr.  Qurnett,"  said  the  squire,   laughing,  '*  and 
jou  a  married  man." 

"I'm  speaking  of  'aw   the   sex;    I  believe    there's    nought 
o  *  trouble  in  the  world  that  comes  to  a  man,  but  if  you  look  back 
T'ou'U  find  a  wench  has  had  summat  to  do  wi'  it." 

Just  at  this  instant^  the  hounds  stopped  at  some  willow  bushes 
put  off  two  otters  lying  loose,  and  all  conversation  was  at 
broken  off,  John  Clifton  observing  to  the  parson,  as  they 
poshed  hastily  forward, 

*  *  He  is  monstrous  tired  of  his  second  wife." 
'*  Serve  him  right  I     He  didn't  know  how  to  treat  his  first  de- 
ceit tJj  ;  he  has  got  his  turn  now." 

Sy  this  time  one  of  the  otters  had  taken  a  drain,  which  was 

^^^^fiiUy   stopped  by  the  hunters,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  other 

cotunienoed.     It  was  a  fine  specimen  of  its  kind.     More  than  three 

i^Gti    long,  its  body  was  lithe  and  serpen  tine^  its  legs   short  and 

F^^Wtiful,  white  teeth^  sharp  and  strong,  and  glittering,  its  coat  of 

loixg;  shining  hair  of  a  rich  brown  tint,  mingled  with  a  whitish 


It  glided  noiselessly  into  the  water,  and  scarcely  a  ripple  was 
to  mark  the  place  of  its  entrance  inno  the  river.     Swimming 
*^^  diving  with  extraordinary  agility,  the  otter,  when  under  water, 
K^ve  no  signs  of  his  whereabouts,  except  by  the  train  of  air-bubbles 
'^ilich  marked  his  course.     The  hunters,  meanwhile,  would  watch 
^^iS^Iy  for  its  re-appearance,  and  so  soon  as  it  showed  its  head 
T^^y  would  force  it  to  dive  again  before  it  could  take  breath.    The 
^"^er,  however,  was  full,  and  deep  and  still  at  this  point,  and  the 
^^er  took  such  long  swims  that  it  was  often  out  of  sight  for  half 
^j^   hour  at  a  time.     Parson  Lawson's  activity  and  perseverance 
^J)t  up  the  spirits  of  the  field,  and  the  shores  of  the  river  re- 
/^'^nded  with  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  and  the  cries  of  the  hun- 
jj?^^,  the  stentorian  shouts  of  Squire  Troughton,  the  parson,  and 
^Im  Clifton,  mingling  with  an  occasional  squeak  from  the  lawyer, 
o  began  to  enter  a  little  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 
''There  he  isl    There  he  is,  in  mid  water  I     You'll  see  him 
!    There's  his  head  !     Look  at  the  bubbles  in  the  water !" 


"  Snap  sees  him;  Snap  has  gotten  hold  of  him,"  shouted  the 
^^^iller. 

Snap  had  got  hold  of  him,  sure  enough,  and  both  dog  and 
^^W  now  disappeared  together  under  the  water. 
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"  The  bitch  will  have  a  stiff  fight  wi't,**  observed  one  of  the 
hunters.  '^  I  lost  a  right  good  hound  a  year  or  two  ago  ;  an  otter 
fair  turned  upon  him,  and  pulled  him  into  the  water,  and  Uie 
dog  was  drowned/ ' 

*'  Eyh,  but  Snap  won't  be  drowned/'  replied  the  miller,  senten- 
tiously. 

The  rest  of  the  party  did  not  share  his  opinion.  Seconds 
seemed  like  hours  to  them,  and  as  the  minutes  passed  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  Snap^s  re-appearance^  cries  were  heard  of. 

"  The  dog  is  drowned  !  She  must  be !  poor  bitch  !"  To  their 
astonishment,  however.  Snap  re- appeared  at  last,  looking  rather 
wild  and  astonished  from  her  long  stay  under  water.  The  otter, 
meanwhile,  being  hard  pressed,  and  spying  an  open  drain  on  the 
bank,  tried  to  escape  into  it,  but  John  Clifton,  the  foremost  of 
the  throng,  foiled  the  animal's  attempt.  He  hastily  stooped  and 
grasped  it  by  the  tail,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  water,  but  ia 
doing  so  he  narrowly  escaped  having  his  hand  severely  laceratedi 
for  the  infuriated  otter  suddenly  twisted  itself  round,  and  made  & 
savage  snap. 

"  Oh,  Lud,  if  it  wad  only  hev  bitten  his  finger  off,"  mutterod 
the  vindictive  fiump,  half  aloud. 

*'Eyh,  that  wad  hev  balanced  the  ride,  and  your  loss  ^ 
leather,  wouldn't  it,"  said  the  miller,  who  was  close  by  his  elbow  — 
But,  JohD,  my  lad,  you  were  a  bit  too  bold  there ;  if  it  had  oi»-^ 
fair  passed  its  teeth  i*  your  thumb,  it  wad  hev  been  a  hard  matt>^ 
to  hev  made  it  let  go ;  them  animals  keep  a  baud  wi'  their  ja^^^ 
even  when  they  are  dead. 

The  otter  was  now  swimming  and  diving,  and  remained  out 
sight  for  half-an-hour,  but  at  length  he  came  up  again  near  whca^^ 
Snap  was  standing,  who  instantly  plunged  into  the  water 
tried  to  seize  his  foe,  but  just  missed  him.  Gripp,  a  powe 
hound  belonging  to  the  Squire,  jealous  of  his  coadjutor.  Snap,  al 
plunged  in,  and  was  followed  by  two  more  dogs.  The  otter  mea 
while  was  swimming  away  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the  houn< 
Snap  made  a  vigorous  plunge  forward,  and  seized  it  by  the  baC^ 
of  the  neck  and  turned  short  round,  that  she  might  swim  on  shoi^ 
and  worry  her  prey.  But  as  soon  as  she  had  reached  the  land,  it^ 
otter  slipped  from  her  and  pinned  poor  Snap  by  the  nose.  Sensiti^^ 
as  this  organ  is,  and  intense  as  was  the  pain^  Snap  flinched  no  -^ 
Hunters  and  hounds,  however,  now  came  to  the  rescue,  and  tli^ 
gallant  parson,  foremost  of  them,  triumphantly  transfixed  ih^ 
otter  with  his  spear.  Unyielding  and  stubborn,  the  poor  animal 
furiously  bit  at  the  staff,  and  died,  resisting  its  adversaries  an»^ 
bravely  defending  its  life  to  the  very  last. 
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A  FORGOTTEN  IRISH  GENIUS. 

BY  ALFRED  HENKY  BROMILOW. 

I*^   is  curious   to  observe  bow^  in    some  instances^  aspirants  for 
literary  renown  have  achieved  their  object,  and  secured  a  place  on 
^^  rolls  of  fame,  by,  perhaps,  an  accident  or  their  own  wilful 
^ndact.     Chatterton^  with  all    due  respect  to  his  memory  and 
S^Qias,  might  have  been  now  forgotten  but  for  his  youth  and  awful 
^^th ;  the  name  of  John  Clare  would  now  be  never  mentioned 
^is  fact^  it  seldom  is — were  it  not  that  he  was  a  peasant  and  died 
insane ;  it  may  be  that  even  Biurns  would  not  hold  ^he  exalted 
position  he  does,  but  for  his  follies  and  poverty ;  and  Poe  would 
*>ot  be  so  frequently  spoken  of  save  for  his  wild  career.     Over 
^1    minds,  the  learned  as  over  the  unlearned,  misfortune  has  a 
cbann.     With  a  bowed  soul  to  the  superior  genius  of  the  above 
iiamed  poets,  the  author  of  this  paper  is  bold  enough  to  assert 
that,  owing  to  the  spell,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  of  their  lives, 
poetasters  have  found  beauties  in  their  works,  which,  had  they 
been  written  by  some  unostentatious  individual,  would  have  been 
left  for  a  long  time,  if  not  for  ever,  undiscovered.     Chatterton  was 
master  of  the  English  language,  and  he  wrote  nearly  every  kind 
of  verse  ;  John  Clare's  poetry  abounds  with  rural  beauty ;  Burn* 
could  touch  the  heart ;  and  Poe,  with  his  wild  tales,  well  nigh 
■tarUe  a  reader  out  of  his  senses,  or  rivet  his  attention  by  weird 
poems.     But  each  of  these  gained  popularity  through  one  channel. 
The  genius,  however — whose  memory  we  think  it  is  but  just  should 
^  revered,  could  adapt  his  talents  to  many  branches ;  he  wrote 
^vels,  operas,  comedies,  tragedies,  religious  poems,  fables,  ballads, 
prologues,  epilogues,  political  works,  oratorios,  a  philosophical  poem 
^  six  books,  and  containing  two  thousand  two  liundred  and  eighty- 
five  lines;  he  translated  Tasao's  **  Gerusalerame  Liberata/*  and 
QiodeniiBed  some  of  Chaucer;    yet,  because  this   versatile  man 
^  not  do  anything  very  sensational  in  his  life,  and  because  his 
^^^•th  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  peaceful,  he  is  absolutely  forgotten. 
Wot  that  in  his  own  day  he  did  not  attract  sufficient  notice  as  to 
^^pect  the  tributes  of  posterity — on  the  contrary,  as  we  shall  see, 
from  a  short  sketch  of  his  life,  the  eminent  men  of  the  time  re- 
'^iaed  his  abilities,  and  felt  favoured  to  claim  his  friendship. 

Henry  Brooke  was  bom  in  the  year  1706  ;  but  so  very  few  of 
lu8  acquaintances  lived  to  so  great  an  age  as  himself,  that  even  the 
date  cf  his  nativity  has  been  ascertained  with  oonsiderablo  diffif<> 
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culty.  It  may  be  for  the  want  of  personal  recollections  that  he 
has  been  so  long  ignored ;  but  those  who  had  the  signal  honour 
of  knowing  him,  have  recorded  his  virtues,  and  the  fortitude,  the 
Christian  heroism,  with  which,  in  his  declining  years,  he  bore  his 
infirmities  and  misfortunes ;  nor  did  he  allow  these  to  ovefcloud 
his  good  feelings,  which  shone  forth  to  the  last^  though  his  mind 
and  body  were  distracted  with  pain. 

His  father  was  the  Rev.  William  Brookoi  rector  of  the  parishc 
of  Eollinkare,  MuUough,  MybuUough^  and  Licowie,  and  his  motht 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Digby.     Henry  was  educated  at  Dr. 
Sheridan's  school,  then  transferred  to  Dublin  College,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Temple^  where  he  arrived  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
Having  entrance  to  the  best  London  society,  he  attracted,  by  th<^  ^e 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  the  mos  T'Twi 

distinguishsd  of  its  members,  among  whom  were  Swift  and  Pope — 

the  former  prophesied  great  things  of  the  young  man,  the  latte 
affectionately  loved  him. 

We  now  come  to  his  romantic  marriage.  His  aunt,  who  wi 
ill  at  Westmeath^  called  her  nephew  to  receive  her  last  adieux 
and,  having  every  confidence  in  his  honour,  handed  her  beautifu^^^^ 
daughter,  aged  twelve,  over  to  his  protection^  and  then 
Henry  took  his  ward  to  Dublin,  where  his  father  and  moth< 
resided,  and  placed  her  at  a  boarding-school.  The  young  gi; 
grew  more  lovely  and  womanly,  her  guardian's  visits  b^me 
and  more  frequent,  causing  no  little  embarrassment,  as  the  lad^ 
students,  with  observation  keen,  were  wont  to  tease  Miss 
about  certain  attentions.  The  two  cousins  were,  in  fact,  deeply -■'^ 
enamoured  of  each  other,  and  got  married  clandestinely;  thoughJ^^'" 
when  this  was  discovered,  the  couple  were  again  united,  in  th^^^^ 
presence  of  their  relations. 

Our  author  was  so  full  of  enthusiasm  and  love,  that  for  somi 
time  he  abandoned  all  projects  of  social  alvancement,  and  gav 
himself  up  entirely  to  his  wife's  caresses.     Indeed,  it  was  no0 
till  after  the  birth  of  his  third  child  that  he  was  at  length  per^ 
suaded  into  action.     He  left  Ireland  for  London,  but  there  poetrj^f 
was  as  fatal  to  his  interest  as  love  had  been  in  the  sister  isle  ;  tb 
study  of  law  was  too  dry  for  him,  he  renewed  his  literary  acquain* 
tances,   and,   under  Pope's   eye,   wrote   his  philosophical  poem^. 
''  Universal  Beauty."     Though  this  class  of  poetry  has  no 
for  the  writer,  the  term  appearing  to  him  a  flat  contradiction, 
still,  it  is  easy,  after  reading  the  masterpiece,  to  understand  w 
Pope  took  so  great  an  interest  in  it.     Attending  to  the  muses 
not  bring  much  grist  to  the  mill,  and  Henry  found  it  neoeflsary  to 
repair  to  Ireland,  where  his  family  was  increasing,  and  to  make 
«ome  provision  for  bis  children  by  practising  as  chamber  ^pqusel. 
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In  1787  he  returned  to  London  to  be  received  by  Lord  Lyttleton 
nd  Pope.  Pitt — afterwards  Lord  Chatham — introduced  him  to 
iie  Prince  of  Wales,  who  grew  so  very  fond  of  him  that  he  made 
im  many  elegant  presents.  Amid  this  prosperity,  free,  for  the 
loment,  from  the  toils  of  money-grubbing,  his  genius  soared  to 
'M  supreme  zenith,  and  he  produced  his  great  tragedy  of  ''  Gustavus 
'aaa."  But  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  breathed  through  this 
oble  composition,  was  a  matter  of  alarm  for  the  Qovernment, 
^ho  closed  the  theatre  against  its  performance,  and  strove  in  every 
'ay  to  suppress  its  circulation.  Persecution  in  this^  as  in  all  other 
istances,  only  farthered  the  object  it  intended  to  destroy,  the 
ame  of  Brooke  was  noised  about  more  than  ever ;  the  author  took 
villa  at  Twickenham,  so  as  to  enjoy  Pope's  intimacy ;  he  sent  for 
IB  wiie,  and  settled  down  to  accomplish  still  greater  triumphs. 
[ia  wishes  were  gratified,  his  prospects  were  bright,  he  had  love 
nd  friendship,  fortune  and  fame.  But  a  heavy  cloud  overcast 
lis  clear  sky,  the  poet  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  his  physi- 
ADS  pronounced  the  case  incurable,  but,  as  a  last  and  forlorn 
ope,  they  ordered  him  to  seek  his  native  land.  He  did  so,  grew 
ell,  proposed  to  go  to  London,  to  that  society  he  had  left,  and 
»  reap,  in  the  metropolis,  the  fruits  of  his  first  labours.  Suddenly 
e  changed  his  mind,  and  the  many  earnest  invitations  he  had 
om  firiends  in  that  city  were  not  powerful  enough  to  induce  liim 
»  carry  out  his  former  determination.  His  reason  for  not  doing 
\  was  this — party.feeling  ran  high  in  London  ;  the  Prince  of 
Tales,  the  people's  idol,  held  with  them  in  their  detestation  of 
le  Government ;  and  the  Cabinet,  knowing  that  our  author  and 
e  fxrinoe  were  intimately  acquainted,  suspected  that  the  alliance 
iTe  birth  to  the  expressions  of  popular  freedom  contained  in 
Gustavus  Vasa,"  for  which  reason  they  refused  to  allow  its 
roductfon.  The  author  was  highly  incensed  to  think  that  his 
itegrity  should  thus  be  questioned,  and  avowed  his  resentment. 
Then  the  king  and  his  son  publicly  severed  their  allegiance,  the 
>et  attached  himself  to  the  prince,  and  decided  to  use  all  his 
iwers  in  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  virtues  and  the  wrongs  of 
is  patron. 

Ifrs.  Brooke  was  alarmed  at  her  husband's  decision,  and,  trem. 
jng  for  his  safety,  should  he,  with  such  an  object  in  view,  set 
it  for  London,  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  with  her,  far 
ray  from  the  rage  of  party  and  the  dangers  of  ambition.  In 
on  did  his  associates  call  upon  to  return,  in  vain  they  conjured 
im  not  to  relinquish  the  prospects  that  smiled  so  bright  and  flat- 
rii^;  before  him,  to  do  which,  they  said  was  simply  madness, 
[e,  in  spite  of  advice,  interest,  or  glory,  remained  at  home : 

<<  ApAmA  hit  btttw  luiowMg*,  not  dsotiTkl, 
jBttt  fradUy  fftroomt  of  fiQMlt  sbsmi*" 
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Here  was  a  brilliant  display  of  love,  and  domestic  affection.    He 
still  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  intellects  of  the  age,  bat 
these  letters  were  burned  in  an  accidental  fire ;    and  it  is  to  b& 
particularly  regretted  that  two  notes  from  Pope,   showing  muchi. 
light  upon  that  poet's  character,  should  have  perished  with  the  rest* 
In  one,  Pope  advised  Brooke  to  take  orders,  a  salutary  counsel,  ani 
why  rejected  is  not  clear. 

We  now  come  to  a  blank  in  the  poet's  history,  for  what  he  was 
doing  while  barrack-master  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  or  while  writinc 
the  Farmer's  Letters,  though  no  doubt  busy  amid  interesting  seen 
we  have  no  authority  to  state.  At  lengthy  wearied  with  oountle 
eSorts  to  arouse  the  slumbering  genius  of  his  country,  he  withdre 
to  his  paternal  seat ;  there  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  Muses,  as  » 
consolation  for  his  lost  advantages  and  disappointed  hopes, 
this  retirement  he  was  accompanied  by  an  only  brother^  who  ha-^=s>^ 
a  family  nearly  as  numerous  as  his  own,  and  for  many  years,  amim'  a*^^^ 
uninterrupted  harmony  and  affection,  they  lived  together,  wit*"-Si^^ 
their  wives  and  children. 

While  in  London  Qarrick  had  professed  himself  our  author  ^r^^"^  ^ 
friend,  and  the  poet  set  to  work  upon  some  of  his  finest  tragedies^^^f^ 
believing  that  they  would  reap  a  golden  harvest  on  the  Englis^^  ^^^ 
stage  ;  but  Garrick  was  now  his  enemy,  by  reason  of  what  the  ac 
had  considered  an  insult.  It  was  this  :  in  1774  Oarrick  made  ar  ^ 
offer  to  Brooke  of  a  shilling  a  line  for  all  the  author  should  writ^'  -^. 
during  his  life-time^  but  he  was  to  write  for  no  one  else.  Tb 
proposition,  Brooke,  with  some  warmth,  refused,  and  Oarrick 
forgave  him.  The  poet  thought  it  would  reflect  disgrace  upo.  r-^^*^" 
him  to  hire  out  his  talents  in  this  way.  He  next  tried  the  IrisC 
stage;  and  was  fairly  successful,  though  the  success  did  not  come  ug 
to  his  hopes.  Ever  sanguine  in  his  expectations,  generous  anc 
thoughtless  of  the  future,  with  a  hand  as  open  as  his  heart,  h 
one  day  found  that  he  had  no  resource  but  first  to  mortgage 

afterwards  to  sell  the 

'*  Fieldfl 
Of  known  eMdtared  idea.'* 

He  rented  a  house  in  Kildare,  which  he  shortly  left,  and  took 
a  residence  near  the  scenes  of  his  happy  youth,  where^  in  conse- 
quence of  Mrs.  Brooke's  ill-health,  he  was  compelled  to  settle. 
Then  his  loving  wife  died.  With  her  passed  away  all  his  hopes, 
all  his  dreams  of  happiness ;  and  his  mind  never  recovered  from  the 
shock  it  received  upon  the  loss  of  one  who,  in  happiness  or  sorrow, 
had  ever  been  a  faithful  partner,  whose  love  no  length  of  time 
could  vitiate,  nor  anything  but  death  interrupt.  To  complete 
this  list  of  misfortunes,  shortly  before  his  wife's  decease,  Brooke 
lost  a  favourite  child :  and  the  terrible  blow  of  this  double  be^ 
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i^eavement,  reduced  his  reason  to  so  weak  a  state  tbat,  though 
the  skill  of  physicians  rallied  it  a  little^  its  powers  were  decayed^ 
and  his  genius  flashed  but  by  fits.  This  is  evident  in  the  latter 
volume  of  the  "  Fool  of  Quality/'  and  the  novel  **  Juliet  Qren- 
ville^'^  wherein  we  can  trace  the  magniticent  ruins  of  his  mental 
power.  •*  Juliet  Qrenville,"  has  long  been  lost,  but  those  who 
have  seen  a  copy  confess,  that  in  it  the  author  charmed,  elevated, 
and  melted  the  soul.  He  amused  the  imagination^  informed  the 
understanding,  corrected  the  judgment,  and  amended  the  heart. 

Brooke's  novels  were  his  last  compositions,  ani  some  of  them 
were  falsely  supposed  not  to  have  been  written  by  him.  Of  his 
many  children,  seventeen,  but  two,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  re- 
mained ;  his  son  served  in  the  army,  whilst  his  daughter  lived 
only, 

"  To  rock  the  cradle  of  decUning  age." 

He  died  a  good  Christian,  with  sufficient  meekness  and  courage  to 
support  dissolution ;  so  that  in  his  death,  after  a  career  so 
chequered,  there  was  instruction. 

His  very  kindness  and  impetuosity  were  in  him  so  many  faults, 
for  he  was  constantly  duped  by  tliose  who,  while  professing  them- 
selves his  friends,  iu  reality  were  his  enemies.     Not  only  was  this 
the  case   with  his  purse,  but  also  with  his  abilities ;  so  that  he 
frequently,  in  the  pursuit  of  apparent  worth,  became  connected 
with  men  whose  characters  were  the  very  opposite  to  his  own.     He 
Height   be  charged  with  improvidence,  but  his  profuseness  arose, 
oot  from  an  ostentatious,  but  rather  a  generous  mind.     His  feelings 
»vere  exquisitely  tender  ;  liis  temper  calm — so  calm  that  it  was 
•almost  impossible  to  provoke  hie?  passion,  or  if  provoke  I, 

**  He  carried  anger  as  the  flint  bears  tire  : 
Which,  much  enforced,  yields  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again/' 

T.  Skelton's  epitaph  contains  his  character  in  a  few  lines  : 

"  Here  lies  a  casket,  which  of  late  resigned 
Three  jewels  brighter  than  the  solar  beam  ! 
Such  faith,  such  genius,  to  a  heart  so  kind, 
As  in  no  second  breast  are  found  by  fame." 

Brooks  had  fine,  full  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  clear-cut  month 
^^fcd  chin  round  which  a  smile  ever  plaved.  His  forehead  was 
^igh  and  commandintr.  his  limbs  were  gracefully  adjusted,  and  he 
^''^^  as  eloquent  with  h's  tonorue  as  with  his  pen. 

To  crive  even  a  catalogue,  much  leas  to  criticise  his  innuraer- 

^ole  works,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this   article :  never- 

^vxeless  we  will  mention  a  few  of  them  in  chronolo<]ricil  order.     Of 

h|«  first  poem,  entitled  **  Universal  Beauty,"  which  Pope  so  mucl^ 
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admired^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  composition  was  eulo- 
gised by  so  eminent  a  critic.  An  outline  of  its  machinery  will 
awaken  the  student  and  show  him  its  compass. 

The  author  introduces  his  work  with  a  general  survey  of  its 
whole  plan,  and  commences  with  a  demonstration,  cL  priori,  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God.  Thence  he  proceeds  to  the  creation, 
trying  to  explain  how  the  phenomenon  happened ;  he  states  the 
difference  between  the  substances  of  spirit  and  matter ;  he  proceeds 
to  examine  the  economy  of  the  universe,  the  astronomic  system, 
anatomy,  and  most  of  the  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  He 
•peaks  of  the  connection,  dependence,  use,  and  beauty  of  the 
whole.  He  considers  man,  the  nature  of  his  being,  the  manner  of 
his  attaining  knowledge ;  he  gives  an  analysis  of  the  mind, 
faculties,  affections,  and  passions ;  of  what  they  consist  in  each 
individual,  and  in  the  species.  He  shows  the  nature  of  freedom, 
which  he  says  is  not  in  the  will,  and  demonstrates  in  what  it  really 
does  consist.  He  opens  the  topic  of  vice,  misery,  and  happiness, 
their  nature  and  final  tendency.  He  connects  all  these  subjects, 
and  ends  with  a  poetical  rhapsody  in  contemplation  of  the  beauty  of 
the  whole. 

'  A  stupendous  undertaking,  faithfully  and  majestically  carried 
out !  The  marvel  of  the  poem  is  increased  when  we  recoUt ct 
the  age  of  the  youag  author.  To  the  performance  are  attached 
many  and  valuable  notes,  upon  the  most  intricate  questions  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  displaying  a  vast  amount  of  erudition. 
The  closing  lines  of  this  magnificent  effort  are  worthy  of  perusal. 

*^  Whence  at  Thy  word  worlds  caught  the  potent  sound, 
And  into  being  leapt  this  wondrous  round — 
Pois'd  on  Thy  will  the  universal  hun|f ; 
Attraction  to  its  central  magnet  clung  ; 
The  spacious  grasp  the  mighty  convex  closed  ; 
Soft  on  thy  care  incumbent  world's  reposed  ; 
Within,  throughout,  no  second  cause  presides, 
And  one  sole  hand  the  mazed  solution  guides ! 
Hence  endless  good,  hence  endless  order  springs  ; 
And  endless,  hence  dependence  must  endure, 
Blest  in  His  will,  and  in  His  power  secure  !'* 

Of  the  poet's  translation  of  Tasso's  **  Jerusalem  Delivered,*' 
an  eminent  scholar  and  critic  of  those  days,  Mr.  Hoole^  in  the 
preface  to  his  translation  of  the  same  work,  says  :  **  Mr.  Brookes, 
in  particular,  is  at  once  so  harmonious  and  so  spirited,  that  I  think 
an  entire  translation  of  Tasso  by  him  would  not  only  have  ren- 
dered my  task  unnecessary,  but  have  discouraged  those  from  the 
attempt  whose  poetical  abilities  are  much  superior  to  mine.'* 

The  work  is  harmonious  and  spirited  to  a  degree,  in  the  ?rriter*s 
opinion^  not  ^et  surpas^ed^  though  there  have  b^u  ipanjr  attemptSt 
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From  this  performance  we  will  select  one  stanza,  occurring  in  the 
opening  of  Book  I.,  remarkable  for  its  elegant  flow  : 

''  O  muse  !  whom  mortal  trophy  would  profane, 
And  thy  chased  brow  with  fading  laurel  stain ; 
While  circling  glories  round  thy  temples  play, 
And  circling  anf^els  hymn  th'  eternal  lay, 
O  !  breathe  celestial  ardours  to  my  heart, 
Inspire  the  seug  to  Albion's  prinee  addressed  ; 
And  pardon  fiction  mix'd  with  truth,  diTine, 
Or  arts  to  please,  which,  goddess,  are  not  thine  !'' 

To  be  able  to  translate  so  happily ,  requires  cunning,  learning, 
and  a  musical  ear. 

The  next  production  of  importance  was  the  beautiful  tragedy, 
'*Qustavu8  Vasa,  the  Leader  of  His  Country."  Though  the 
government  could  stop  the  performance  of  this  play,  it  could  not 
very  well  suspend  the  press,  and  accordingly  copies  of  it  wera 
printed  for  the  thousand  subscribers.  In  the  preface  the  author  thus 
indicates  his  cause :  *'  Patriotism,  or  love  of  country,  is  the  great 
and  single  moral  which  I  had  in  view  through  this  play.  This  love 
(so  superior  in  its  nature  to  all  other  interests  and  affections)  is 
impersonated  in  the  character  of  Gustavus.  It  is  the  love  of 
national  welfare,  national  welfare  is  national  liberty^  and  he  alone 
can  be  conscious  of  it,  he  alone  can  contribute  to  the  support  of 
it,  who  is  personally  free." 

We  venture  to  say  that  no  person  but  a  true  patriot,  one  who 
understood  the  real  meaning  of  patriotism  and  had  its  cause 
deeply  at  heart,  could  have  dictated  those  epigrammatic  and  noble 
lines.  The  hinrh  esteem  in  which  Brooke  at  this  time  was  held 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  lines  written  by  Paul  Whitehead. 

"  Shakespeare  no  more — lost  was  the  poet's  name 
Till  thou,  my  friend,  my  genius,  sprung  to  fame ; 
Lnred  by  his  laureFs  never-fading  bloom, 
You  boldly  snatched  the  trophy  from  his  tomb, 
Taught  the  declining  muse  again  to  soar, 
And  to  Britannia  give  one  poet  more." 

The  fable  of  Qustavus  Vasa  is  taken  from  the  '^  History  of 
Sweden/'  and  scene  follows  scene  with  rapidity  and  order,  the 
the  conception  is  great,  and  the  language  equal  to  the  situations. 
We  will  give  one  extract  from  it,  a  speech  by  Gustavus  : — 

"O  liberty,  Heaven's  choice  perogative, 
True  bund  of  law,  thou  social  soul  of  property, 
Thou  breath  of.  reason,  life  of  life  itself^ 
For  thee  the  valiant  bleed  !    O  sacred  liberty  ! 
Winged  from  the  summer's  snare,  from  flattering  ruin. 
Like  the  bold  stork,  you  seek  the  wintry  shore  ; 
Leave  courts  and  pomps,  and  palaces  to  slaves, 
CImtp  to  tht  cold;  and  rett  upon  tbf  itom— 
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Upborne  by  thee,  uj  soul  disdain'd  the  terms 
Of  Empire,  offered  at  the  hands  of  tyrants. 
With  thee  I  sought  this  favourite  soil ;  with  thee 
These  favourite  sons  I  sought  ;  thy  sous,  O  liberty  ! 
For  even  amid  the  wilds  of  life  you  lead  them. 
Lift  their  low-rafted  cottage  to  the  clouds, 
Smile  o'er  their  hearths,  and  from  their  mountain  tops 
Beam  glory  to  the  nations.'' 

Next  the  poet  modernised  a  tale  from  Chaucer  which  he  called 
**CoDstantia  ;"  then  followed  the  "  Earl  of  Westmoreland/'  acted 
in  Dublin  ;  and  the  "  Farmer's  Letters,"  a  series  of  political  com- 
positions, well  worthy  of  the  author's  love  for  truth  and  liberty. 
Upon  their  publication  Qarrick  addressed  a  few  lines  to  Brooke 
ending  with  the  couplet :  — 

''  On  Britain's  liberty  engraft  thy  name, 
And  reap  the  harvest  of  immortal  fame." 

"  The  Earl  of  Essex ''  was  the  next  tragedy.  It  was  first  per- 
formed in  Dublin,  and  then  at  Drury  Lane  with  Sheridan  as 
*'  Essex,"  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  as  **  Queen  Elizabeth.^'  Brooke  then 
sent  forth  a  remarkable  work  called,  ''  The  Trial  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,"  a  loDgthy  review  which  got  him  into  considerable 
trouble;  "The  Fool  of  Quality,"  a  novel;  "Redemption,''  a 
poem  ;  "  Juliet  Qrenville/'  another  novel  ;  **  The  Last  Speech  of 
John  Good,"  a  kind  of  burlesque;  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  a 
tragedy,  and  **The  Impostor."  The  subject  of  the  last-named 
tragedy,  "Mahomet,"  had  already  been  dramatically  treated, 
first  by  Voltaire,  and  secondly  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  in  1744. 
What  could  be  Brooke's  reason  for  selecting  a  fable  so  well 
worn  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  The  sentiments  of  Miller's 
tragedy  were  so  adverse  to  the  people  of  Dublin  in  1753,  that  a 
riot  took  place  at  Smock  Alley  Theatre,  when  Sheridan  re- 
vived the  piece  there,  after  its  pr(Khiction  by  Qarrick  in  1744  at 
Drury  Lane. 

Other  tragedies  were  written,  and  then  came  comedies,  such  as 
*•  The  Contending  Brothers,*' *' The  Female  Officer,"  *' The  Mar- 
riage Contract,"  &c.  In  these  plays  we  have  characters  that  are 
real,  incidents  that  please,  joined  to  pure  and  natural  language. 
The  humour  of  them  is  highly  entertaining,  and  the  father  and 
son,  mother  und  daughter,  aristocrat,  and  commoneri  can  watch 
their  progress  with  equal  propriety.  They  are  ingenious  and 
lively,  depictiu^  certain  phases  of  life  with  great  delicacy,  and  each 
of  them  point  a  moral.  The  best  is  the  **  Marriage  Contract," 
which,  as  regards  language  <aD<l  situations,  resembles  Sheridan's 
*^ Rivals"  and  Macklin's  *^Man  of  the  World." 

The  following  stanzas,  taken  from  the  tragedy  of  the  '*  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,"  are  full  of  beauty,  and  entitled^ 
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"  THE  HYMN  OF  THE  NUNS. 

"  Here,  in  ev'ry  sacred  aisle, 
Solemn  walk,  and  silent  cell^ 
Truth  and  peace  serenely  smile, 
Hope  and  warm  devotion  dwell. 

Safely  landed,  here  we  mourn, 
Foundering  mortals,  left  behind  : 
Wretches,  on  the  deep  forlorn. 
Tossed  and  wrecked  with  every  wihd. 

What  has  grandeur  to  supply  ? 
What  has  pleasure  to  impart  ? 
Mere  illusion  to  the  eye^ 
Heal  anguish  to  the  htart ! 

Here,  from  time  and  transience  won. 
Beauty  has  her  charms  resigned  : 
Heaven  already  is  begun 
Optuing  in  a  humble  mind. 

Fount  of  truth,  seraphic  bowl. 
Pour  the  nectai*  from  above  ! 
O,  dtscend  into  the  soul, 
Thristing  after  life  and  love. 

Death  is  conquered,  time  is  past, 
Heaven  is  present  to  our  view  ; 
Welcome,  welcome,  joys  that  last ! 
Short,  seducing  world,  adieu  !*' 

The  second  selection  is  from  the  same  tragedy,  and  is  called— 

«  THE  SONG  OF  CONSOLATION. 

'*  Ye  desolate  mortals  who  stray, 
Dark,  devious,  and  wilfully  blind, 
O  turn,  and  distinguish  the  way 
That  leads  to  the  bliss  of  mankind. 

The  titles  ye  falsely  assign 
With  their  symbols  are  ever  at  strife  ; 

And  death  by  appointment  divin 
Is  our  birth  and  our  portal  to  life." 

Remarks  upon  these  stanzas  would  be  superfluous.  Our  third 
extract  is  of  the  serio-comic  style,  from  the  opera  of  "  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer."  It  is  put  in  as  a  song  for  Plutus,  when  presenting 
Oalligantus  with  a  golden  rod — 

"  Wonder  working  gold  has  done 
All  the  feats  beneath  the  sun. 

Tune.  "  MoU  K«e." 

Plutus. 
Would  you  silence  a  patriot  committee. 

Touch  their  lips  with  this  magical  wand  ; 
Tkroni^  country,  and  senate,  and  city 
'Til  the  lock  and  the  key  of  th«  land. 
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Take  a  pieee  of  this  same  from  jour  coffer 

Displaj  to  the  voter  your  pelf ; 
And  the  wretch,  having  nothing  to  offer* 

Will  frugally  sell  you — himself. 

Tis  a  shot  for  a  fowl  of  all  feather, 

A  bait  for  the  gust  of  all  fish  ; 
To  this  every  gudgeon  will  gather, 
And  plump,  ready  dressed*  in  your  dish. 

If  the  booby,  your  pupil,  so  dull  is 

He  scarce  can  remember  his  name. 
Yet  his  mouth  it  shall  open  like  Tully's, 

When  fed  with  a  spoen  of  the  same. 

Te  a  rascal,  a  bear,  and  a  blockhead, 

Unconscious  of  mood  or  of  tense. 
This  plastic  receipt  in  his  pocket 

Gives  grace,  figure,  virtue,  and  sense.'' 

From  this  very  short  sketch,  some  faint  idea  may  be  gathered 
of  a  very  loDg,  useful^  and  praiseworthy  life ;  and  of  many  variouB 
and  really  excellent  works.  Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
writings  of  so  distinguished  an  Irishman,  so  poetic  a  genius,  so 
distinguished  a  scholar,  will  doubtless  make  it  their  duty  to  search 
for  his  books,  and  having  procured  them^  ^njoy  them.  To  a  person 
of  literary  taste  the  study  of  Brooke's  poetics  will  be  highly 
refreshing;  no  unseemly  word  sullies  his  pages,  all  his  writingfi 
are  elegant,  pure,  and  classical.  His  compositions  are  so  numerousi 
and  at  the  same  time  so  original^  that  any  reader,  whatever  be 
his  delight,  will  be  sure  to  find  in  them  something  to  please  and 
fascinate  him.  From  the  lover  of  the  simple  song  and  ballad,  up 
to  the  admirer  of  the  most  refined  and  philosophical  poems  or 
charming  trrnslations ;  from  the  man  who  revels  in  the  business 
of  laughter-provoking  comedies,  up  to  the  stem  critic  of  deep  and 
sublime  tragedies;  from  the  novel  reader  up  to  the  political 
economist, — all  of  them^  will,  in  the  lines  of  the  forgotten  genius^ 
Henry  Brooke,  novelist,  politician,  philosopher,  and  poet,  find  food 
to  please  their  several  appetites.  A  man^  the  firiend  of  so  many 
intellects  of  hin  day,  who  did  so  much  good  for  literature,  and  his 
country's  welfare,  ought  surely  ever  to  be  remembered ;  though^ 
since,  in  point  of  fact,  the  contrary  has  happened,  we  perceive  in 
this  hardship,  another  instance  of — 

'*  The  glory  and  the  nothing  of  a  name."— BrmoK. 
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PART    TUL 
TO    SUNSVALL. 

At  Hernosand  we  were  left  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Trinculo. 
Under  his  convoy  we  reached  the  house  of  Skonvik's  local  lawyer, 
who  honoured  us  with  all  the  largess  of  Swedish  hospitality.  A 
complicated  supper  occupied  the  late  hours ;  but,  although  generally 
eschewing  such  meals,  we  rejoiced  at  every  stage  of  it,  novelty 
and  conversation  combining  to  edge  the  taste  and  enlarge  the 
appetite. 

Next  morning  our  Amphtryon  made  a  display  not  secondary  to 
that  of  the  preceding  evening,  either  in  regard  to  quantity,  variety, 
or  quality,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  we  did  not  cry'*  Hold, enough!" 
We  proved  no  delinquents ;  nay,  in  the  face  of  a  coming  voyage, 
which  might  quarrel  with  all  we  took,  we  made  the  amplest  pre- 
paradon  desirable. 

Trinculo  occupied  the  morning  by  making  us  acquainted  with 
the  interior  of  many  of  the  Hernosand  shops.  They  are  close, 
compact  rooms,  well  stored  for  customers  from  the  inland  districts ; 
but,  as  we  found  in  all  towns,  they  have  little*  of  local  interest. 
All  things  that  were  striking  were  from  London,  Paris,  Manchester, 
or  Birmingham,  except  the  furs,  of  course.  But  these  we  left  for 
those  who  need  them — sufficient,  and  dearer  to  us  at  present, 

."  An  EngliBhman,  close-buttoned  to  the  chin, 
Broad  cloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within." 

The  shops  recalled  to  us  a  singular  and  recent  instance  of  the 
lanctity  with  which  the  du — that  is,'*  thou^' — is  regarded.  Skonvik's 
governess  had  come  down  to  Hernosand  to  make  some  purchases. 
Whilst  in  one  shop  a  man  entered  and  spokn  to  the  shopkeeper, 
who  (mistaking  the  man's  words)  asked  him  indignantly:  '*  How 
dare  herr  du  mel  when  did  I  drink  ^^  brors  sk&l  ^'  with  herr  ?"  And 
the  man  meekly  explained  that  he  had  been  misunderstood,  and 
had  not  used  the  sacred  pronoun. 

We  resolved  not  to  wait  for  "  Hernosand  II,"  and  we  accordingly 
embarked  on  board  the  ^'  Nordstjernan  "  at  noon.  It  had  to  call 
at  Sunsvail,  and  this  we  found  would  serve  a  business  purpose 
which  suddenly  came  across  our  path. 

The  sea  was  calm — it  bore  no  trace  of  the  recent  storm.  The 
&et  is  that  the  tideless  Baltic  is  subject  to  quick  and  mighty 
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Ii'  '■  =  !  i-r."  -i  'III  «  •.;  \  •.■•■Mtiicv.  -eoiuLT  but  the  wnuud,  au-l 
I",  r-  II,;.  ,.  ■:  ri,  lii.i  .1....),.,  jn.wiT  iliMt  cau  heal,  we  uu«y  !iii;iit 
'■!  '  'i  ■!•  ii  -(  HI..:.  II  rfitM-ifiicf  — \\»j  niu-^t  syinpathise,  sutier,anii 
l>«  M-.ii  -  111.-;  <  t  ,  Ai'li  rlu-  liorri»r  "1-  iiiiliUt!rfUCc<.»f  the  Materialibii 
".\;.tiii»;i  r.-'hii  I  -MM  .lid  l.'.v"  -11  .r\.ith  the  Pe=)Simi.st/*AuioiJ 
•  \:  li'iirr  !    (I)*  ■•>  .i^d'i  '---;f    iiKitU'is  Liot    that   d(>ath   .snulij«  out 
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V.  ii'i  M.ii!Mii|il;jtril  ;.'t«.:t  jiiirpn.^'j.-j  iiiiiiiiij.iX  tliruugh  ull  thiu^N 
"  I  Im  .iir-.l  wliM  |irr.i.k-.^  n\i-r  tlie  treasury  J' the  winds,  what  dues 
li»'  r.'in'  it  ilir  Ininp  ul'  ;ii)  old  WDiiinn  is  extinguished  ;*' aud.w 
tiM-  'till  lniti«T  iiut(^  mI  \V..r'ls\vorth,  uheu  surveying  a  >torm- 
crm  -ihr  \(.'.,>i'l  I;i1m.iimii".'  in  tlio  deadly  swell — the  ruetiil  .-'kT-' 
Um"  |>:i;.'rni.i y  mI  tV'iir — tluit  all  this  lias  to  make  us  welcome  fortinw^ 
.'«nd  \\n\)U'  cliLiT,  ajid  ircn-'iiise  a  di'^tress  tiiat  has  to  "  huiuauisC 
Hm'  :^«)nl." 

Wo  ii'iw  >oc  saw. mill.,  in  abiiudnuce  ;   their  smoke  is  perceivw 
jor  ;i  '.r.)n'  ni"  ndh'M  alnn.-    tin*,  j^reat    ishmd   called   Aluii,  and  ll^® 
niainlaiid  In  tlir  nnriji.     Tlie  itshmd  ot  Klainpeiiborir,  on  uur  wl^ 
i.-    bill    a    lar-t;  >tnrr    U^\■    tlir    wood    produced   by  its    mills;  ^^ 
^r.VMv^iiv  rivur,  strtttfhin;:  to   the  south,  is   studded  with  thesana® 
industries,   and  we  sen  tlnjin  on   both  sides  of  us  as  we  sail  up^® 
broad    bay    that  brings  us   \o  Suiisvall  (|uay.     But   they   ennoWC 
no  |)hj('e  so  much  as  8kunvik,  where  the  industry  is  the  seal  J^^ 
irnpress  of   man's  mind   upon  natuie — not  deforming  lier  chart<^** 
l>ut  (juickening  them  with  a  beautiiul  vitality — giving  a  soul  to 
ovely  spot. 

Sunsvall  is  about  three  hours'  steam  from   Ilernbsand,  and 
much    livelier  than   its  northern   neighbour,  albeit    its  livelin^ 
chiefly  comes  from  the  rovin^'  population  of  sailors  and  workii  ^ 
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.be  saw.mills.  Ambitious  as  a  provincial  capital,  possessing 
rlj  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  it  has  an  imposing  stone-built 
Q  hall,  music-gardens,  and  attractions  for  a  visit  or  a  sojourn. 

learned,  from  one  there,  that  it  was  formerly  only  a  fishing 
ige,  and  its  fine  old  church  was  built  by  fishermen,  of  which 

are  very  proud,  being  called  the  Fishermen  Nobility  (Fiskare 
1).  A  fair  was  being  held  at  the  quay,  which  gave  the  place  a 
f  picturesque  appearance.  Scores  of  boats  were  congregated  to 
their  ocean  produce,  and  the  bay  was  enlivened  by  continual 
vals  of  similar  trim  cobles  stealing  their  motion  from  a  side 
d  by  repeatedly  tacking. 

Before  we  left  Suns  vail,  a  tragedy  was  played  out,  of  which 
readers  will  have  received  some  hints  and  glimpses  in  the 
rseof  our  journeys.  Coming  towards  the  Nordstjernan,  after 
dering  through  the  town  for  an  hour,  our  attention  was  drawn 
I  man  intently  watching  some  of  the  passengers  that  were 
lling  about  the  deck  of  our  steamer.  As  we  passed  him,  we 
Ionised  him,  and  so  quick  anl  great  was  our  surprise  that  we 
lontarily  exclaimed — '*  Surtur  !" 

rhe  man  glared  at  us  wildly,  and  with  a  demoniacal  malice  in  his 
.  At  the  same  moment  a  hand  was  laid  upon  our  shoulder, 
ft  person  wearing  a  heavy  blue  cloak  asked  in  a  whisper :  "  Ar 
Herr  Surtur  V 

Before  we  could  answer,  Herr  Surtur  had  caught  the  sound  of 
iry,  the  expression  on  his  face  changed  instantly  from  malice 
le  most  terrible  gaze  of  despair — a  look  we  hope  never  to  see 
1 — he  dashed  through  a  knot  of  persons  standing  in  front  of 

and  plunged  into  the  river. 

t  was  not  an  attempt  \/j  escape.  He  rose,  but  did  not  strike 
-his  eyes  were  shut — perhaps  he  was  insensible,  but  he  appeared 

waiting  for  death  which  would  come  by  inaction.  He  sank. 
8  put  off.  There  was  a  confused  hurry  and  rush  of  the  crowd 
{  the  quay,  lu  a  few  minutes  the  body  was  brought  to 
.  Herr  Surtur*s  corpse  lay  before  us.  A  woman  suddenly 
d  from  the  main  street  of  the  town,   and  ran  wildly  over  the 

space  leading  to  the  quay.  She  darted  into  the  crowd ; 
sniffling  the  body,  she  shrieked — *'  This,  too,  he  has  done 
Qst  my  will !  Oh,  Sven  !  oh,  Sven  I  I  opened  the  gates  of  my 
t  that  you  might  drive  into  it.  But  never,  never — "  And 
Ml  senseless  upon  the  corpse. 

Inhere  was  silent  consternation  in  the  whole  crowd.  Then  a 
'  who  apparently  was  a  friend  and  knew  the  whole  case,  lifted 
U»8  woman  ;  as  he  did  so,  he  said  in  the  softest  of  tones,  as 
ig^he  was  communing  with  himself  over  his  and  other  life. 
wie»— "  She  was  too  faithful  I  'Tis  always  so  with  woman.*' 
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We  don't  care  to  speak  more  of  what  fills  the  outlines  of  this 
tragedy.  Trinculo,  at  Skonvik,  wrote  on  hearing  the  news— his  note 
was  very  brief:  "  I  am  a  puppet,  after  all  ;  but  hope  the  seven  car. 
dinal  sins  are  deceased  with  their  incarnation.  We've  got  a  new  cur- 
rency,  and  nothing  suits  a  Swede  now  but  a  kronor ;  but  I  love 
an  English  sovereign  best — long  life  to  the  new  sovereign  !"' 

Trinculo's  sighless  grief  is,  perhaps,  the  best  mood  for  such 
events;  it  sees  no  shadow,  but  it  looks  out  for  the  sunshine— it 
buries  a  sin  and  then  scrapes  in  the  grave-soil  for  a  golden  coin.  But 
let  us  moralise  as  we  may,  so  far  as  Trinculo  is  concerned,  the 
quicksilver  in  his  blood  will  only  be  bound  by  the  frost  of  death 
it^ielf. 

*'  Birds  of  calm, 
Sat  brooding  on  the  oharmM  ware.'* 

BACK  TO   STOCKHOLM. 

Ours  was  *^a  merry  companie  *'  on  board  the  "  Nordstjeman," 
and  when  we  got  the  addition  of  some  Upsala  students,  at  Suns- 
vail,  with  their  white  caps  and  small  buttons  in  front,  bearing 
Sweden's  national  colours,  it  seemed  te  have  nearly  all  the  com- 
ponents  of  a  national  party.  Of  course  we  speak  as  spectators ; 
merely  from  observation  of  the  intercourse,  and  knowledge  of  the 
social  position  of  some.  if  we  had  been  Swedes  perhaps  we 
might  have  been  led  into  criticism,  given  a  satiric  analysis  of  the 
gathering,  been  the  recipients  of  envious  whispers  and  malignant 
suggestions.  This  is  one  advantage  of  knowing  little  of  the 
langiiage  of  a  country  you  visit.  You  can  yield  to  the  belief  that 
the  good  feeling  exists  which  is  indicated  by  the  countenances, 
courtesy,  and  tones  of  the  company  you  meet ;  and  the  belief 
makes  humanity  appear  in  a  fairer  form  than  usual. 

In  plain  prose,  the  sea  was  extremely  pacific.  Fog  carae  on 
during  the  night,  and  stopped  us  midway  in  our  voyage  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  For  that  we  cared  little.  We  presume  it 
deepened  our  sleep,  by  suspending  the  steamers  motion.  We  had 
some  fears,  however,  when  we  got  into  the  smooth  waters  of  Stock- 
holmes  bkarg&rd  next  morning,  and  the  wings  of  mist  again 
wrapped  us  round.  A.11  went  well,  however.  In  a  few  hours  it 
cleared  up,  and  the  view  of  the  island-gardens  was  all  the  brighter 
for  the  darkness  that  had  passed  over  them. 

Our  voyage  became  more  interesting  as  it  drew  near  it6  con- 
clusion. We  were  anxious  to  observe  how  Stockholm  looked  on 
approaching  it  from  the  ocean.  It  appeared  to  withdraw  itsdf 
further  into  the  land  as  we  advanced, — so  long  was  it  in  revealing 
itself.  On  we  steamed,  as  though  on  a  lake  excursion — so  close 
were  the  shores,  so  enveloping  the  islands.     The  rural  seats  of 
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^Stockholm's  wealthy  class  on  the  rocky  points,  and  in  forest  nooks, 
looked  very  fine.  But  what  of  Stock hohn  itself!  It  became 
^t  last  a  matter  of  curiosity  as  to  what  direction  it  lay  in,  and 
i'low  far  it  was  oflf.  .We  were  seeking  a  city !  Now  creeping  past 
4one  island,  now  stealing  round  another.  At  last  a  cupola  was 
1-ipHfted  over  the  distant  woods.  This  was  the  first  sign  given  by 
t:iie  metropolis.  It  belonged  to]^the  military  school  in  Ladufi^rds- 
land.  The  Belvidere  peered  next  above  its  island  forests,  and 
soon  after  we  hailed  the  heights  of  Mosebackc,  and  sailed  into  the 
l>osom  of  the  Malar  Queen  once  more. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  Grand  Hotel  as  before,  and  in 
tlie  evening  renewed  our  acquaintance  with  the  streets,  which  now 
w^ore  familiar  faces  to  us.  We  noticed  that  they  were  much  busier, 
especially  with  ladies.  It  was  now  the  end  of  September,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  Stock  hoi  mors  were  returning  from  their  sum- 
mer homes.  Next  day  we  observed  that  many  of  the  houses  had 
lost  their  blue  window  draperies  and  were  re  opened. 

Our  stay  was  necessarily  chiefly   confined  to  the  city.     The 

leather  gave  tokens  of  approaching  winter.    Warmth  was  gone. 

There  had  been,  as  we  have  mentioned,   a  period  of  storms,  and 

the  settled  weather  that  now  succeeded   was  *'  bright  and  clear, 

but  ah,  how  cold  !"  There  was,  however,  no  rawness  in  the  air,  and 

^©  uever  felt  such  exhilaration  as  we  now  did  day  after  day.     The 

renovation  in    health    that  we  obtained    was    magical.     We  had 

^^perienced  prostration  and  continued  lassitude  since,  an  illness  in 

^^   spring,  and   throughout   the    whole  of  our  tour, — until    we 

^J^^athed  these  sparkling  sharp  days.     Nor  did  the  eifect  soon  pass 

*Way.     Throughout  the   succeeding  dire  and  murky   winter    we 

Proved  the  sustaining  strength  given  us  by  Sweden's  autumn. 

The  cessation  of  warm  weather,  however,  interfered  with  many 

UUdoor  enjoyments.     Hazelbacken    was  falling   into  its    winter 

^^p — we  could  not  dine  there.     The  steamers  had  ceased  from 

."^^ir  summer  trips;  we  found  that  we  could  not,   without  great 

-^^^Dvenience,  visit  Gripsholm,  upon  which  we  had  set  our  hearts 

jT^^n  the  first ;  in   fact,  all  the  popular  excursions  were  ended. 

^t  we  do  not  repine.  Something  is  left  for  a  second  rhyme ;  besides, 

tK*  ^^®  gained  so  many  of  the  unexpected  pleasures  which  form 

^^  dearest  charm  of  rambling  tours  (as,  indeed,  they  do  of  life), 

Tr^  make  their  undertaking  and  remembrance  matter  of  delight, 

^t  reason  and  gratitude  alike  condemn  any  murmuring.     Nay, 

J  ^  rather  rejoice  in  something  to  be  attained  hereafter.    We  gladly 

^^e  Gripsholm  to  glorify  a  future  trip,  if  so  it  pleases  Heaven,  and 

^^ain  thankful   for  what   we   have  received.     Nevertheless,   in 

P^-te  of  the  city's  stay-at-home  feeling,  we  did  make  one  memorable 

^^P-    We  went  to— 
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rPSALA. 

It  was  on  tbe  mnrniLij  of  the  iwenty-uiuth  of  September, 
Michaelmas  Dav,  iliut  wi-  took  traiii  from  Stockholm.  We  had 
only  proceeded  a  mile  'n  tw«.  on  our  way  when  the  engine  slackened 
in  order  that  we  nu;^ht  ^o  caret ully  across  a  p  >rtiou  of  the  railway 
that  was  beini:  repaired  or  altered.  We  crept  along  for  some  tinie^ 
and  stole  upon  a  scene  <litTereni  iu  its  character  to  anything  wf3 
had  lately  beheld. 

A.  sheet  of  water — a  larLro  whit(»  liouse  on  a  hill  opposite — al  I 
closed  in  by  tine^  tall  trees  the  wlioie — house  and  hill  and  treea^^^  i^ 
reflected  in  the  water  as  in  a  mirror — a  blue  sky  with  silver  clond  «=^  j 
above — silver  clouds  and  a  blue  sky  l)el{)w.  There  was  a  pensiv 
sweetness  in  ihe  prospect  which  took  our  minds  to  h  unts  i 
England  which  we  visited  at  this  season  five  years  ago — to  Knare5=^  ~  ^ 
borough — its  ghissy  river,  its  noble  trees  whose  lower  branch^  «rj^ 
gracefully  bend  and  kiss  the  water. 

Althouj'h  there  is  little  of  our  svlvau  beautv  in  Sweden,   stl  1 
it  does  break  forth  occasionally  in   felicitous  spots,  where  Art  h«= 
been  able  to  help  Nature.     This  is  one  of  them.     Afterwards 
tound  it  to  be  a  favourite  resort ;  it  was  Carlberg.   Its  sight  bestow* 
upon  us  a  most  propitious  ino(xl,  the  grace  of  which  was  with 
all  the  day. 

At  Upsala  the  object  of  our  journey  was  threatened  with  defo.fc«fc=z=5it 
We  had   trusted   to  finding   a  guide,  and   there   are  no  guides  at 

Upsala.    We  looked  up  to  the  cathedral,  on  its  elevation  called  ^-       --be 
Mount  of  God,  and  to  the  castle,  which   stands    supremely    o  ^       "i^er 
both  catliedral  and  town,  and  they  seemed  to  mock  our  approa,4^^        h. 
We  tried  once  or  twice    to  pilot  our  way  through  Swedish  conv^™"er- 
sation  with  gentlemen  near  us,  but  our  efforts  were  useless.     *-■-         be 
station-master,  too,  was  as  little   at  home   in    English  b»  we  id 

Swedish.     By  his  kindly  aid,  however,  we  did,  after  great  de  1  ^^^L 
obtain  the  assistance  of  two  Upsala  students. 

One  was  a  budding  doctor  of  philosophy,  fagged  and  worn  ^J 

bis  protracted  studies,  but  not  deprived  of  suavity  and  willing v^k-  "^^ 
to  serve  foreign  acquaintances — he  was  our  semi- English  cicero^  "■^c- 
The  other  spoke  no  English  at  all,  but  could  assist  his  friend  \^"  **^ 
suggestions — we  dubbed  him  at  once  en  rolig  gOck  ! — a  bl3»'"  '^^ 
cuckoo.  He  was  a  divinity  student,  full  of  fun,  moistening  °|^ 
ecclesiastical  lore  with  the  most  malignant  good  humour.  Z^diA 
proportions  and  his  nature  foretell  that  he  will  become  "  a  fat>  ^^ 
oily  man  of  God." 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  young  Upsalians  we  first  dXisJ^^^ 
the  cathedral.     In  it,  as  we  are  assured,  we  became  lunatic  ^        ^ 
do  not  doubt  it — under   certain  auspices  we  quickly  pass  £ro(^^     ^ 
monotonous  character  of  the  stolid  citizen  to  that  of  the  ins^^     ' 
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uncontrollable  enthusiast.  This  has  been  the  case  with  ub  in 
Eogland's  lakes,  and  amidst  the  verdant  and  rocky  grandeurs  of 
Killiecrankie.  We,  therefore,  consider  it  no  reproach  that  the 
afflatus  fell  upon  us  in  Upsala*s  cathedral. 

The  building  is  a  noble  example  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
more  after  our  Englibh  heart  than  any  other  church  we  have  seen 
in  Sweden.  Its  two  square  western  towers  are  very  imposing, 
although  they  have  lost  the  boasted  spires  that  once  crowned  them ; 
and  its  fine  southern  transept  by  which  we  entered,  with  its  rose 
wheel  above,  would  suffice  alone  to  give  a  reputation  to  the  edifice. 

The  proportions  of  the  interior  are  simple  and  pleasing.  The 
roof  rises  high  and  majestic.  On  one  of  the  bosses  of  the  spandrils 
a  crown  was  pointed  out  to  us ;  upon  another,  a  hand.  Beneath  these 
Sweden's  monarchs  of  yore  became  at  once  her  servants,  and  hedged 
round  with  divinity.  At  the  coronation  they  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
under  the  hand,  and  were  anointed  beneath  the  crown.  The  latter 
act  was  performed  by  the  archbishop  who  first  anointed  the  king 
upon  the  bosom,  praymg,  **God  to  bestow  on  him  a  holy  heart;" 
then  upon  the  shoulders^  beseeching  for  him  '*  strength  to  defend 
his  people/*  The  last  monarch  here  sworn  and  consecrated  was 
Charles  X. 

We  now  make  our  hasty  survey.  And  first  —and  certainly  of 
more  vital  interest  even  than  the  relics  of  St.  Eric,  which  is  the 
principal  and  ancient  boast  of  the  cathedral — are  the  remains 
contained  in  the  Lady  Chapel, — the  Lady  Chapel,  whose  roof,  as 
seen  through  an  adjoiuing  altar-screen,  is  a  blue  sky  fretted  with 
golden  stars.  Here  lies  the  dust  of  Qustavus  Vasa,  between  that 
of  his  two  queens — the  little  Catherine,  and  the  lieart  of  his  heart, 
Margaret,  whose  name  is  particularly  fragrant  in  Swedish  history. 
The  figure  of  the  Gamla  Gosta  (old  Qustavus)  on  the  regal  tomb  is 
"full  of  stem  nobility.  Frescoes  round  the  walls  of  the  chapel  pour- 
tiay  some  of  the  leading  events  in  his  life,  beginuiug  with  his  exiled 
condition,  concluding  with  his  adieu  to  the  seuate.  They  are 
very  appropriate,  well  designed  and  well  executed,  and  will  become 
more  revered  as  time  mellows  their  colours. 

The  chapel  of  his  son  King  John  has  bitter  associations.  We 
sought  it  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  ground  for  the  record 
that  Qustavus  Adolphus  wrung  the  sceptre  from  his  statue,  ex- 
claiming, ^*  When  alive  you  wrested  this  from  your  brother  Eric. 
I  now  take  it  from  you,  and  restore  it  to  him.*'  Yes,  the  rod  of 
power  is  gone.  The  retributory  act  seems  fully  true,  for  crown 
and  sceptre,  it  is  affirmed,  are  on  Eric's  tomb  at  Wester&s. 

In  another  chapel  lies  Gustaf  Baner.  He  who  was  beheaded 
at  the  **  blood  bath,*'  of  Linkoping,  by  order  of  Charles  IX., — a 
^jwve  man^  who  cried  on  hearing  hie  sentence,  '*  What  an  end  for 
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a  man  who  has  served  his  country  for  thirty  years!"  And  it  is 
said  that  when  his  head  was  struck  off,  his  body  leaped  up,  and 
his  arms  made  a  movement,  as  though  they  would  'draw  the 
habitual  sword,  and  then  the  corpse  fell  down  stiff. 

Here  are  also  other  names  of  martial  note ;  but  we  turn  to 
tombs  of  gentle  memory.  Under  the  organ  is  one  inscribed, 
"Meta  Olympus  Beatis,"  and,  near  it,  the  red  porphyry  mural 
tablet  of  LinnoBus,  with  the  medallion  portrait  of  him  by  Sergei, 
raised  by  his  pupils. 

From  these  we  proceed  to  the  high  altar,  and  gaze  through 
the  curious  lattice-work  at  the  silver  shrine  of  St.  Eric,  which  is 
only  opened  on  rare  occasions — the  last,  we  were  informed,  was 
on  a  visit  of  a  notable  German  prince,  some  years  ago,  when  he 
devoutly  embraced  the  coffin  containing  the  relics.  The  saint  has 
a  Roman  Catholic  odour  about  him,  for  which  he  is,  however,  none 
the  worse  since  he  is  as  much  revered  by  Lutherans ;  Sweden's  own 
kings  are  proclaimed  such,  **  By  the  grace  of  God  and  Saint  Eric  !'* 
and  the  popular  oath  also  annexes  his  name  to  that  of  the  Deity, 
The  canonisation  of  Eric  is  curious  :  he  lost  time  at  mass  durinij 
an  invasion,  lost  the  battle,  was  killed,  and  so  became  sainted. 

This  was  the  high  altar,  up  to  which  went  Archbishop 
Bengston,  and  laying  thereon  his  crozier  and  mitre,  took  the 
martial  oath  which  he  so  faithfully  performed.  If  we  steal 
round  the  pillar  supporting  the  shrine,  we  shall  see  some  singular 
carvings  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns. 

•*  The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare — 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  tley  got  there. ' 

Wo  quote  Pope  freely,  for  surely  it  can  only  have  been  the 
work  of  his  satanic  majesty  to  represent  the  church  under  the 
image  of  a  sow  laboriously  sucked  by  eager  and  contending 
mitred  prelates.  It  is  an  examph^  of  the  daring  of  the  monkish 
sculptors — carrying  their  satire  to  the  very  altar,  with  more  than 
a  Rabelais'  audacity. 

Now  we  must  ascend  to  some  dingy  chambers,  and  see  what 
stores  are  in  the  care  of  the  sacristan. — Here  be  priestly  vest- 
ments, bright  in  colours,  gleaming  with  gold  and  silver,  and  within  a 
glass  case — a  sad  treasure  -  are  the  relics  of  the  most  melancholy 
page  in  Upsalian  history, — the  clothes  worn  by  Nils  Sture,  when 
the  distracted  Erie  XIV.  took  his  life.  Here  they  are,  \^  ith  marks 
of  blood  upon  them — and  the  glove  of  his  lailye-love  ;  It  is  a  dainty 
glove  of  many  colours.  The  maiden  who  was  of  Vasa  blood,  pre- 
sented it  to  him  and  he  wore  it  next  his  breast.  And  there  are  the 
mean  garments,  and  the  crown  of  straw  which  were  put  upon  him 
when  he  made  his  degrade!  march  through  Stockholm. 

lu  anotlier  chamber  we  have  crowns  and  secptres^  iiisignia  of 
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royaltyj  and  ofeher  articles  less  valuable,  but  not  less  curious. 
Here  are  the  shifts  of  two  famous  ladies.  That  which  the  great 
Margaret,  the  man-subduer  and  conqueress  of  Sweden  lifted  as 
her  banner  when  proceeding  agiiinst  the  jeering  Albert ;  and  that  of 
St.  Brita — however,  the  students  said  it  was  the  saint's  apron. 

We  came  out  of  the  cathedral,  and  have  to  chronicle  a  great 
regret — we  were  too  late  to  visit  the  library — Well !  it  has  its  fame 
which  speaks  to  us,  and  that  must  suffice  for  the  present.  We 
cannot  get  a  sight  of  the  Codex  Argentius,  the  Gothic  Bible  of 
Ulphilas,  for  which  we  have  longed  for  years.  We  have  inspected 
a  printed  copy — that  too  must  suffice.  After  vainly  trying  to  get 
hold  of  the  bibliothecary,  that  we  might  obtain  an  elicit  peep  at 
the  venerable  MSS.,  our  students  comfort  us  with  saying  that  an 
English  nobleman  offered  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  it.  The  offer 
was  not  refused,  but  he  got  the  reply  that  if  he  put  that  sum 
between  each  leaf  it  would  not  buy  it.  Sleep  safe,  sacred  one 
thou  relic  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Uoths — as  TTlphilas  has  been  called 
by  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review — thou 
**sole  repositary  of  that  terrible  language  " — the  Gothic,  as  Schlegel 
exclaim^!  Greater  ones  than  thou  have  appeared  in  **  The 
Sinaitic,"  "  The  Vatican/'  and  the  '*  Alexandrine  Codes."  Still, 
thou  art  of  the  holiest  race — of  the  hierarchy  of  literature.  Wo 
shall  not  deeply  deplore  at  not  beholding  your  ancient  features,  but 
hope  for  a  more  propitious  opportunity.     Meanwhile, 

"  We  hftTe  a'Tision  of  our 'own. 
Oh,  why  Bhocild  we  undo  it  ?" 

We  are  now  in  the  place  where  books  are  veritably  gods.  Here 
they  are  not  only  worshipped,  but  men  have  risked  their  lives, 
and  given  life  as  one  long  labour,  to  preserve  them. 

Olaf  Rudbeck  was  one  of  these  devotees  and  martyrs.  He  was 
seventy-two  years  of  age  when,  in  the  conflagration  of  the  castle 
(A,n.  1702),  the  library  was  threatened  with  destruction.  Fana- 
tically  bold,  he  mounted  the  roof  of  the  library,  and  directed  the 
hose  ;  nor  would  he  desist  when  news  was  brought  to  him  that  his 
own  house  was  in  flames,  and  the  result  of  his  own  forty  years 
literary  industry  was  about  to  be  consumed — as  it  was. 

Ab,  and  how  fine  was  Professor  Upmark's  literary  chivalry 
in  raising  the  spirit  of  Upsala  when  dejected  upon  that  great 
calamity  I  It  was  in  his  house  that  the  fire  began,  and  he  lost  his 
all  of  earthly  goods.  Nevertheless,  he  undauntedly  published  a 
discourse  on  Tranquillity  of  Soul,  and  related  that  when  Hannibal 
approached  Rome,  and  the  Roman  heart  b.^gan  to  sink,  men  were 
found  bold  enough  to  compete  at  a  public  auction  for  the  lands  on 
Which  the^enemy.^was  encamped,  shewing  hope  not  to  be  lodt,  and 
Ssixiring^a  vigour  which  led  to  victory. 
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The  chevalier  Vorhiilst  of  l"5russels  has  a  sinsiijular  renown^ 
being  bound  to  his  house  for  twenty  years  thriu»;h  his  devotio 
books  aud  matters   of  art.     But   such   affectionate  exile  from 
world  falls  far  short  «)f  that  of  Oedmann,  the  Upsala  theoloj^'L 
who,  after  a  fever,  found  hi<  he  1  so  ."avourable  to  his  studies  t— 
he  kept  it  all  his  life,  which  was  a  very  lou^^  one.   Therein  he  mfc= 
tated  ;  therein  he  translate]  the exp-^riences  of  travellers  from  o 
languages.     With  his  he^id  uptni  his  j)illow  he  could  be  wrapt  k 
the  ecstasies  of  a  holy  n^cluse  of   Mount  Athos,  and  revel  witlm. 
adventurers  oxciteni(?ni  wliiNt   wanderin;:   tl\roui»h   "  antres  w 
and  deserts  idle." 

Authors  and  lovers  of  literature,  think  kindly  of  Upsala  !    I 
are    the   still   ages   of   bo«jks — whole    a^ras — from    some  of  tl_: 
sacred  Eddas  wherein  tlie  earliest  lines  of  our  own  race  are  writ  ^ 
from  the  Gothic  Gospels,    \n  the  student*s  text-books   of   to-d  a 
here  books  are  cultivating  and  developing  the  minds  with  wL  i 
greatly  shall  rest  their  country's  future  weal  ;  here  it  can  be 
said  that  men  possess  books  than  books  possess  men.      As  for 
selves,  we  have  been  deeply  disappolntel,  therefore  — 

Let  us  dine — misfortune  sits   heaviest  on  an  empty  stom 
To  our  philosophy   we  shall   now  add  some  natural  cordial, 
course  our  Upsalians  kuiw  where  to  take  us  :  it  was  the  favo 
cafe,  or  restaurant,  and   a  very   ,-;oad  dinner   we   got.     But,  al 
all,  we   were  surrounded  by  the  flower  of  Sweden's  young  int 
gence.     All  were  students  but   ourselves,    although  this    was 
evident  to  strangers,  as  mo^t  of  them   in   consequence  of  the 
weather  had  doffed  their  characteristic  white  caps,  with  the  natir  ^ 
colours  on  the  front  button. 

After   dining,    with   renewei    strength    we    as:»endel    to 
castle.     This  was  built   by  Gustavus    Vasa.      Tt   is   now  ch 
sought  for  the  view  it  commands  of  tlu^  surrounding  country,  w't 
is  **as  flat  as  the  floor  of  a  t^^mple.'*     This   must  have  been 
of  tte  reasons  for  the  preference  given  by  the  ancients  in  selec* 
it  as  a  site  for  their  capital.     In  the  East  they  would  be  dwel 
upon  plains,  where  the  land  lies  as  bare  to  the  heavens  as  a  mo 
tain's  crest :  as  '*  open  ns  the  secret  top  of  Horeb  or  of  Sia 
**  No  secrecy,'*  said  De  Quincey,  ''is  so  complete   .    .    .  as    ^^ 
of  a  mountain  top  such  as  Hellvellyn,  Great  Gavel,  or  Bleucath  "^ 
Yes,  quite  as  secret  is  a  great  plain  like  this,    wheu  from 
slightest  elevation  the    country  can   be  surveyed  for  a  scor^^ 
miles  round.     This  we  now  did,  beholding  Garala,  or  Old  Upf^^ 
and  the  village   of  Waxala,  which   still   possesses   the  righ  ti 
bavinof  the  head  of  Balder  on  its  armorial  bearings.     The  flat«^  ^ 
of  region  gives  secrecy,   «and,  better  still,    safety  ;  there  coulcJ 
no  surprise  of  their  sacred  city ;  no  overlooking  of  their  u^ 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  fire  of  1702  :  the  ruin  that  it  caused 
•he  castle  is  still  evident,  as  the  injured  portions  have  not  been 
ored.  Sufficient,  however,  is  left  to  revive  the  mad  deed  of 
D  XIV.  The  cell  exists  there  in  which  Nils  Sture  was  con- 
d ;  the  doorway  by  which  the  king  entered  is  still  there. 
»Aess  although  the  c^ll  is,  and  ruinous  everything  about  it,  the 
rk  of  murder  seems  indelible, — nay,  the  scorched,  shattered, 
mbled  stooe  seems  only  to  whisper  more  distinctly  of  the 
rible  tale. 

In  the  old  court  stands  the  bronze  bust  of  Qustavus  Vasa,  on  a 
estal  of  four  cannons  taken  from  the  Russians — as  uncouth  an 
BCt  as  ever  met  the  eyes.  Very  near  is  a  bell — a  silver  bell  — 
sen  ted  to  Upsala  by  Queen  Christina,  whose  musical  sound 
erfully  gives  its  anoouncements  to  the  old  city. 
From  the  castle  we  descend  to  the  botanical  gardens.  We 
ader  leisurely  through  their  woods— note  the  runic  stones  set 
here  and  there,  like  altars  to  rural  divinities— range  through  the 
-houses — enter  the  large  hall,  where  we  are  awed  by  the  con- 
we  of  Scaodinavian  gods,  copied  from  those  of  Fogelberg.  The 
divinities  seem  scathered  toorether  to  do  homacre  to  the  father 
>otany,  Linnieiis,  whose  exquisite  statue  by  Bystrom  is  here 
sted.  The  grave  botanist  is  gazing  enthusiastically  on  his 
trbeloved  tlower,  the  Unnmis  Borealis,  exposed  on  the  page  of 
ook  which  he  holds  on  his  knee. 

The  flight  of  loog  steps  that  lead  to  this  hall  command  the 
ad  principal  path  that  goes  through  the  gardens;  and  on  Maj- 
,  if  the  weather  is  propitious,  Upsala's  students,  in  full. voiced 
ir,  sinoj  the  spring  car  J  from  the  steps  to  the  multitude  which 
smbles  on  the  great  walk.  Their  song  is — **  Summer  is  come, 
winter  has  flown."  The  Upsalians  have  a  wide  reputation  as 
s^ers  :  they  have  been  heard  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  ;  but  their 
tivation  of  the  art  has  a  finer  mission  than  the  gaining  of 
•ular  applause  It  breathes  through  the  various  circles  into 
ich  they  enter  in  after-life,  and  it  enlivens  all  Sweden's  a>untry 
^ns.  And  this  is  one  of  the  truest  objects  of  music — to  cheer 
I  grace  our  social  life. 

After  the  manner  of  the  place  we  again  sought  our  restaurant, 
re-invigorate  ourselves  with  a  tear  of  coguiac,  and  soothe  our 
tnrbed  npirits  with  a  cigar  ?  No,  we  had  not  any  necessity  for 
^imulus  or  an  anoJyne.  No! — but,  for  all  that,  perhaps,  a 
Qymede  supplied  them.  But  what  we  did  come  for  was  a 
Biky,  and  after  some  delay,  it  arrived. 
We  then  drove  to  — 

6AMLA    UPSALA. 

Old  XJpsala  I  —We  passed  through  a  flat  country— thft  WiA  «SX 
1  w^  the  Bat  test  we  have  seen  in  Sweden — bo  iVi^Xi'ft^  \i^^^x 
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from  the  very  outside  of  our  expe-iitioii,  the  three  green  mounds, 

or  Hoiii:^,  calle'l  Olin,  '11'or,  'iii']   Frova,  'ontainino:,  said  the  oH 
tradition,  the  b  ''.i<-.  '>t  :lh.'>o  tleities. 

We  are  now  upon  tlie  ni<»^t  writable  mythological  orround  of 
northeru  Europt»,  at  oiii-.-  the  <i\\l  ot  e[U[)ire  and  relisjion.  Here 
have  ruled  the  creators  ot  nations — ot  our  owti  ;  those  heings  wlo 
to  all  their  L^reat  human  endowments  adcU^l  the  divine— who  in 
their  lives  were  girded  with  power,  witli  niystery,  aad  with  spiritual 
sovereignty — and  who,  tlierewith,  moulded  a  people  iuto  unity, 
and  thus  gave  them  perpcUuity.  Here  is  the  stage  upou  which 
Wordsworth  proposed  that  liis  epic  muse  shouh I  rehearse  the  legend 
mentioned  by  Gd)bon. 

'•  I  would  rel.ite 
How  vauijui^hed  Mitlni<lates  uortbward  passed, 
And,  hidden  in  ;i  rlciiil  of  ^-ears,  became 
Odin,  tlie  fitlhM'  ui  the  rac^  by  whom 
PeriKlwcl  the  llonian  empiro." 

But  long  before  Ddin  thi;  mysterious  renown  of  these  lan^* 
had  spread  to  Greece.  In  them  lived  the  happy  Hyperborean^- 
From  Hyperborea,  .sang  Pindar,  Hercules  brought  the  sacr^*^^ 
olive.  Also  he  sang,  *' Neither  hv  sea  nor  land  canst  thou  titi^ 
the  way  to  the  Hyperboreans."  Alas,  we  know  of  th  it  people  little 
more  than  did  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans.  The  ancient  svbil  ^^ 
the  north  tore  up  her  books.  A  few  fragments  only  have  oime  ^^ 
us  on  the  wings  of  Time.  But  in  the  golden  Hyperborean  ep^>^'^ 
this  spot  must  have  had  natural  reverence,  and  been  the  gr^^* 
secure  heart  of  the  country. 

By  hereditary  right,  we  fondly  believe,  this  inland  spot  beca-^® 
a  metropolis  of  the  life  of  nations.  At  Sigtuna  it  was  that  O^^io 
rested  with  his  people  after  wandering  from  the  east;  but  it  wa*  * 
Gamla  Upsala  that  the  people  and  religion  were  consol idate<l. 

The  religion  made  the  people. 

Pausing  here  for  a  moment,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say 
garding  that  religion.  And,  at  the  outset,  we  warn  any  frivol 
reader  against  any  negligent  scotiiag  or  jesting  in  any  form. 

It  was  the  r<digion  of  our  forefathers — that  should  be  for  us 
all-suftlcient  safeguard.     But,  putting  that  aside,  it  bad  its  obli 
tioLS,  its  sanctities,and  superhuman  influences  which  wrought  out 
destinies  of  nations,  that  should  make  us  regard  it  with  wonder  aK> 
esteem,  oven  if  we  had  descended  from  other  loins   th.m   those       ^^^he 
our  northern  ancestors — even  if  we  surveyed  it  from  Himalaya,  tii  *^ 
Roof  of  the  World.  j 

That  religion  made  the  "  great,  awe-inspiring  Svea — the  Lan^^^ 
of  Gods  and   Heroes,^'  and  resplendent   with  the  light  of  bonoai^-^^ 
It  is   remarkable  to  notice  how  all  the  epithets  applied  to  thr^^^^ 
pjo^iLM   a-a  I     the  country  are  of   the  noblest  description.    Tb""^^ 
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b — who  preceded  Odin's  irruption — literally  means  Good  and 
.  As — the  root  of  the  name  of  Odin's  dynasty,  Aser— means 
erful,  Elevated.  Sverige — the  country^s  rightful  name — refers 
n  Empire  of  Men,  the  inhabitant,  Sven,  denoting  supremely,  a 
u 

rhe  religion  of  a  people  accords  with  its  thoughts  and  expres- 
8,  or  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say  that  these  will  be  found  to 
cate  its  religion.  In  Scandinavia  both  were  lofty  and  full  of 
al  respect. 

We  cannot,  as  we  intended,  here  survey  the  grand  and  vast 
hology,  which  in  time  clothed  and  embodied  the  fair  humanities 
he  old  religion.     We  can  only  speak  of  the  faith  that  preceded 
jrstition  ;  of  the  belief  that  lived  before  the   mythology ;  of 
faith  and  the  belief  which  did  not  die,  but  gave  spirit  and  life 
le  noblest  feelings  manifested  in  the  modern  ages. 
:>candinavia's  faith  was  a  martial  faith  ;  its  adherents  believed 
death.     In  their  belief  they  fought.     When  Cromwell  said, 
•ay  always,  but  keep  your  powder  dry,"  he  only  paraphrased 
iphorism  of  UMrthern   virtue,  **  Serve  (jod  and  be  brave/*     In 
•  belief  they  fought.     **  We  fought  with  swords,"  is  the  oft- 
ited  burden  of  Ra^-nar  Lodbrock's  doath-soui^.      Whatever  the 
evil — the   ^ood    is    evident.       Valour    was    cherished — death 
ised  — the  maintenance  of  h'>nour  placed  above  all  things. 
Vow,  although  this  was  a  religion  of  war,  yet  it  had  in  it  seeds 
«rnal   truth.     It  was  the  truest  religion  for  Scandinavia  and 
mdition.     God  gives  witness  of  Himself  in  many  forms  ;  one 
e  most  common  has  been  the  warlike— at  least,  so  it  is  written 
ir  own  religiou**  annals.    A  frequent  title  of  the  Divine  One  in 
iLstory   of  His  people  was    F.onl  (rod  of  Sabaoth — the  Lord  of 
s  is  His  name.     Nor  lia<  Christen  lorn  n»3'Hected  to  serve  Him 
3  character  of  God  of  Battles.      He  is  appealed  t^)  on  the  eve 
le   fray  ;  thanksgivings    rise  to    Him  with    the  smoke  of  the 
ige ;  and  Te  Deinn.<  are  sohjuinly  chantel  by  a  Gustavus  III. 
a  military  tjoup  (.Vttnf,  anJ  a  Tilly  at  the  sack  of  Magdeburg, 
roughout  Holy  Russia,  and  after  lM»^vna. 
et  us,  then,  not  rudely  bl.wne  the  faitii  of  the  people   wliich 
dfied   these  dreadful  attributes  of  diviuitv.      Their  reli«don 
not    absolutely  deb.isin^.       It   ha<l    beautiful    par^s,  of  which 
md  moon  and  sr-.rs  tesriHed.      The  principal  deities  and  their 
ous   actions    am!    ^utierini^s   had  an  occult  reference    U^  the 
i  of  light  ani    .it'e — his   chanj^es  and   oppu^nant  influences! 
J  was  a  deep  Sahean  h»re  in  the  utterances  of  the  Sagas.      We 
.religion  that  i*s'  -ent  to  the  heart  of  every  man,  and  not  to  a 
.     We  see  the  evtcrlasting  reeo<rnirion  of  the  combat  between 
apd  evil ;  we  hear  the  breathings  of  song  in  worship,  and  ia  our 
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own  laljour-,  tor  OtlinV  mn>i  al  u\icliin^  l»r»-'l  iii'l  encoiiraijeJ  tl 
jx>ets — I  Ik.'  inuiiurtii  Sc;a1»1>.  An  licnMiiri  wum  bef«»re  tlie  eyes 
the  valiant  Nuriliniun  ;  a\\A  liii-  it  \v;i>  ili.ti  enahied  them  to  pla 
under  ciirsu  in  tin?  ptOM-ni  aril  :ho  hitun*  :;11  tear  t)t  deatli — ths 
iiidoed,  whicli  lh<*v  ;il)h>rrt*i|  in  tli*^  ^\\<^<\  i-rijDininiuu.s  was  t. 
*^  stra  doiJ,"  deaili  in  tlio  str.ivv.  A  fciu-linavian,  it"  not  falli; 
in  batlle — sinkin  ■  -.liroui/h  aju  or  sickness — wn^uiiht  out  \ 
martial  salvation  i»y  cnttinj;  ^une^^  to  Odin — (»pening  liis  veil 
and  swiniminLj  in  his  l»loo<i  t»>  his  Valhalla.  And  yet,  wliat 
.«prini;.lik(*  ;jentlone>.-  !irre<l  tlirongh  all  this  energy  and  straint 
valour,  'i't)  the  north  w.'  look  tor  the  origin  ot'  that  hi^h  devoti 
to  women — that  re^pert.  for  the  fetnale  sex,  from  the  prophet3ss 
tiie  swtiftheMrt — tor  the  ijirth  of  the  feeling  uf  which  mcKJeru  ag 
is  so  proud,  in  contra>r.  to  tho  antique.  The  bud  of  the  boas! 
tiiivalry  of  Europe,  anil  "t  m«j<leni  i^-iHautry,  was  foreigu  to  Gree 
and  Rome;  it  saw  Ii,(Iit  in  the  sharp  north.  In  a  word,  th 
religion  it  was  which  uovully  gave  Scandinavian  renown,  as  t 
mother  of  chivalrous  c-ourte.sy,  iier  great  i)rerogati7e  as  the  foe 
of  mankind  ;  and  made  Monte-'iuieu  advaiice  the  claims  of  L 
people :  *'  Beyoud  every  people  upon  earth,  in  that  they  afford 
the  great  resource  to  the  liberty  of  Europe — that  is,  to  almost 
the  liberty  that  is  among  men.  ' 

We  now  gaze  on  its  metropolitan  seat  and  the  few  relics  tl 
are  left. 

The  church,  near  the  foot  of  OdinVs  mound  was  honoureJ 
holding  the  body  of  St.  Eric,  l)eforc  it  was  put  into  the  sil 
shrine  and  removed  to  its  present  resting-place.  Its  greai 
reputation,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  rugged  western  tc^ 
is  a  remnant  of  the  national  temple  of  the  old  religion  in  whi 
Odin,  antl  rh(»r,  and  Freya  were  worshipped.  It  was  a  religioa 
pomp,  of  gold,  and  of  blo<xl.  Here  was  the  veritable  UppSaU 
the  Lolty  Hall — with  golden  roof  and  pillars ;  and  this  piece 
niasonry  has  l(»oked  on  millions  of  worshippers  who  came  to 
services  and  festivals  of  the  Pa<j:an  deities. 

This  religion — like  all  religion — concentrated  in  the  aimifl 
tratlon  of  justice,  in  the  introduction  and  enforcing  of  law— wb 
voice  is  tin*  harmony  of  the  world — through  all  the  nation's  pul 
and  social  atlairs.  Here,  then,  the  most  ancient  law  was  admic 
tered  by  the  sovereigns;  here  was  held  the  Tings,  or  assemblies 
the  people,  which  should  be  revered  by  us,  as  they  were  the  i 
shape  which  our  local  self-government  first  took,  and  which  boL 
the  state  together  from  the  pontiti-king  to  the  serf. 

We  are  on  sacred  ground.  There  is  a  weirdness  in  the  aspec 
the  mounds.  They  speak  of  mystic  greatness,  which  rules  uft 
%\%  hour.     All  things  aro  onicular.     The  very  wind  in  the  tr 
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near  the  church  gives  ghostly  echo  of  antique  scenes.  Here 
Keats  might,  of  aU  places  on  earth,  most  fitly  have  composed  his 
•*  Hyperion,"  chaunting  of  fallen  dynasties  of  gods. 

It  has  been,   and  still  is,  the  custom  of  Swedish  royalty  to 
come  here  and  do  homage.     Was  it  for  the  dethronement  of  the 
ancient  deities  that  the  Pr()te stint  Gustavus  Vasa  haransrued  the 
people  from  Odin's  Mound  ?     No  !     It  was  only  to  thrust  out  the 
Pope  from  the  land.     He  reasoned.     It  was  to  no  purpose;  for  he 
was  an  ill  theologian.      The  people  resented  his  religious  inter- 
meddling.     Then  he  burst  forth  that  they  might  take  his  all,  his 
life,  his  throne,  and  make  Odin  their  king  ;  but  he  would  stand 
fast   in   his   faith.      That,   also,  was  to   no   purpose.      Then  he 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  point  their  muskets  at  the  people.      These 
proved  successful  proselytisers,  of  which  we  shall  say  no  more — 
later  we  shall  see  what  rule  the  gods  still  have. 

Here  let  us  say  that  these  three  remarkable  verdant  mounds^ 
each  about  seventy  feet  high,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
round  the  base,  lying  foot  to  foot  in  a  line  from  the  old  temple, 
although  no  tumuli  of  gods  or  goddesses,  have  been  the  burying- 
places  of  a  sacred  race.  The  Ynglings,  who  combined  the  offices 
of  priest  and  lovereign,  lie  here.  Andersen  saw  their  urns.  These 
are  the  green  pyramids  of  the  Scandinavian  king-deities. 

We  explored  the  church,  dropped  our  alms  into  an  iron  urn  set 
^p  by  the  wayside,  and  inscribed  **  Gif  de  Fattige,'*  "Give  to  the 
poor,"  and  wended  our  way  to  the  cluster  of  cottages  which  stood 
near. 

We  entered  one  of  the  cottages,  and — —But  let  us  transcribe 
^^e  matter  as  set  down  by  our  Anglo-Swedish  students,  **29th 
^ptember,  187t),  Friday.  We  have  drank  out  of  the  horn  of  the 
Swedish  King  Carl  XIV.  Johan  ;  who  drank  out  of  it  1847  the  20 
^f  Mars.     Also  out  of  the  Queen's  horn." 

Swedish  royalty  is  puntilious  in  many  popular  matters.  Let 
^8,  therefore,  vote  the  health  that  Carl  XIV.  (or  Bernadotte,  as  we 
*^^t  like  to  call  him),  drank  in  1847.  It  was  this—"  To  the 
*^onoi|f  of  Antiquity  (that  is,  to  Odin  and  the  heaven  of  Scandi- 
^via^s  gods)  ;  to  Sweden's  Fortune,  and  Tliose  we  LoveT'  The 
^^nt  took  place  on  Odin's  tumulus,  when  the  Upsala  students 
^^^Tiounded  the  king,  and  presented  him  with  the  iiorn  filled  with 

mead. 

The  horns  are  bound  with  silver  bands,  which  are  inscribed  with 

^he   names  of  distinguished  persons  who  have  used  them.     One, 

^  Uientioned  above,  is  devoted  to  royal  ladies ;  the  other  to  sovereigns 

**^  princes.     We  drank  from  both,  and  the  beverage  we  imbibed 

^««  the  mystic,  the   historic  mead.     Id  is  a  honey  drink — true 

hjdioinel.     We  paid  no  honour,  but  received  it  in  quaffing  the  all. 
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glorious  mead — the  drink  of  gods  and  of  the  beatified  warriors ;  the 
sacred  mead  which  is  still  made  from  the  recepe  of  Frey,  the 
divinity  that  holds  the  horn  of  plenty,  whose  reign  is  amidst  peace 
and  abounding  harvests. 

Having  paid  homage  to  antiquity,  we  come  back  to  the  present. 
As  we  returned  from  G  xmla  Upsala,  we  stopped  to  survey  the 
house  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  still  venerated.  Tlie  life  of  the  Prince 
of  Botanists  has  pleasing  lessons  for  all.  He  came, amidst  his  mother's 
longings,  through  a  long  Swedish  winter  for  the  quickening,  en- 
trancing spring;  he  got  his  name  from  the  limes  which  grew  near 
the  house,  and  his  mother  gave  him  flowers  for  his  toys.  It  was 
the  wish  of  his  father  that  he  should  be  a  clergyman,  but,  afterwards, 
when  that  become  hopeless,  a  doctor. 

Meanwhile  the  boy  was  botanising.     It  was  a  hard  struggle  to 
cross  a  father's  purpose,  to  battle  with  despair,  when,  at  best,  sub- 
sistence was  difficult  under  the  clouded  sky  of  poverty,  with  little 
food  and   ragged  clothes.     When  the  last  dread  moment    came^ 
however,  instead  of  giving  his  heart  to  the  dust,  as  did  Chatterton, 
he  resolved  to  go  further  into  the  world.      As  a  love. token  of  his 
scientific  studies,  he  was  ab:)ut  to  cut  a  flower — he  was  murmuring^ 
his    resolve,    when    Celsius   overheard    him,    and    interfered    witl»- 
aryuments  and  influence.     The  flower  remained  uncut — the  student* 
remained,  also — and  Swetlen's  greatness  had  a  new  star  set  in  iUfr^ 
crown. 

Linna3us,  respected  abroad,  may  well  be  revered  at  Upsala.  In 
Kaluting  his  house  it  is  as  spirit  to  spirit,  as  with  Swedenbor^  in 
Hornsgatan,  in  Stockholm.  His  name,  however,  rises  to  the  lips 
in  places  not  raised  by  hands.  In  humbleness  of  mind  he  left  his 
name  to  the  little  Lapland  flower  which  we  have  mentioned, 
because  he  thought  he  saw  some  analogy  between  himself  and  it — 
it — '^  the  little  northern  plant,  flowering  early,  depressed,  abject, 
and  long  overlooked."  Poets  have  celebrated  flowers  for  their 
splendour,  and  for  their  modesty,  too ;  but  a  man  of  science  has 
more  ennobled  this  tiny  one  than  ever  did  the  muse  of  poesy 
any  of  her  chosen  favourites.  It  is  the  glory  of  botany.  With 
Linna3U8  humility  has  been  more  than  fame.  On  the  stoney  shores 
of  the  Ongerman,  and  amidst  Lapland's  remoter  wilds,  each  spring 
makes  his  name  sweeten  the  heart  of  man  as  the  flower  sweetens 
the  air,  and  breathes  the  odour  of  a  grateful  memory. 

Our  students  now  wished  us  to  investigate  their  own  inner 
manner  of  living.  We  little  sus|)octed  how  much  further  they 
were  about  to  oblige  us.  The  business  was  wrapped  in  the  mazes 
of  two  languages,  which  indicate  1  we  did  not  know  whither,  like 
a  zig-zag  path  through  forests,  underwood,  and  rocks.  What  they 
did  introduce  us  to  was  the  Veatmanlaiids  och  Data  MUionshus.     In 
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1  English,  the  Upsala  students  are  divided  into  nations,  or,  as 
hould  call  them,  principalities,  and  each  nation,  or  principality, 
its  club-house.  The  nation  of  our  cicerone-students  was 
tmanland,  which  combines  with  Dalarne  in  having  a  club- 
e. 

t  is  a  large,  comfortable  budding,  fitted  out  for  reading  and 
rtainments.  In  its  stara  salon ^  or  large  saloon,  is  a  statue  of 
la,  a  most  appropriate  figure,  presented,  as  we  since  learnt, 
•'rederika  Bremer.  Iduna  is  the  goddess  of  youth !  Her 
le  is  a  lovely  parable.  Never  let  her  forsake  thee,  Upsala 
jnt !  To  her  belong  the  dreams  which  stimulate  you  now.  She 
8  strength  as  well  as  the  delight  of  the  soul,  atld  if  thou  lettest 
depart,  thy  heart  will  fall  into  dust.  You  may  leave  your 
L  mater,  but  let  not  Iduna  leave  thee.  Hear  what  one  of 
land's  poets  say?  of  the  weakness  which  destroys  msaial 
riority,  joy,  and  fame  : 


'*  With  lips  unbrightened,  wreathleeti  brow  I  stroll ; 
And  would  you  kuow  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul  ? 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve 
And  hope  without  an  object  caonot  live." 

Jloleridge  had  parted  with  the  sedulous,  the  beautiful,  and 
ty-making  Iduna.  Even  Thor,  the  divine  worker,  requires 
Iduna  should  be  in  his  celestial  city.  Remember  her  legen- 
powers  amidst'your  toils  and  anxieties.  '*  When  she  left  the 
nbly  of  the  gods,  they  grew  wrinkled. ^^ 

^he  walls  of  the  adjoining  chamber  ar«  hung  with  portraits  of 
nation's  professors.  Here  we  saw  that  of  Jacob  Bcethius, 
-1748  ;  but  to  our  astonishment  and  delight  we  thought  we 
ynised  a  face  in  the  diui  light.  Yes !  it  was  that  of  the 
Ush seer— "Emanuel  Swedenborg,  N.  1688, D.  1772,"  holding 
is  hand— strangest  sight  of  all  ! — not  one  of  his  renowned 
tific  works,  but  the  MSS.  of  his  "Apocalypta  Revelata/^ 
ly  this  is  an  indication  that  in  Sweden,  as  throughout  southern 
>pe,  there  is  a  cherished,  though  unspoken  afifection  for  that 
;  soul ;  and  that  he  consoles  the  aching  hearts  of  many,  even 
in  these  times  of  religious  peril  by  his  divine  wisdorn,  warbled 
rkness  and  solitude,  like  that  of  the 

*'  Hidden  brook. 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune," 

Ve  do  not  mean  to  be  theological  any  more  than  mythological, 
srould  mention  it  only  as  one  of  those  fancies  which  creep  into 
>rain,  but  which  are  often  of  more  sovereign  efficacy  for  the 
Lshmenr.  of  good  and  brightening  of  life  than  austere  thought. 
carious  is  it  that  Iduna  in  the  stora  salon,  and  the  severely^ 
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worn  spiritual  teacher  in  the  a<lj<)iiiiuiT[  cliMnibor  should  equall 
preach  ot  gooJuet^s  and  beauty  !  Theirs  is  thu  srlf-t-aine  lesson- 
to  be  received  by  nian  .••.ccordin<;  to  his  sj.iiitual  siates.  We  ha\ 
heard  the  fable  ol  Iduna  :  now,  Svvc'dcLiber<i  gives  it  as  no  fabl 
but  as  a  tact  of  which  he  was  assiinHJ,  tliat  in  the  heavens  tl 
force  ot"  goodness  is  so  putent  that  to  ^row  old  is  to  grow  voun* 
and  that  charity  there  is  etfiibie  beauty. 

We  concluded  our  visit  in  a  pleasant  skal  \Nith  our  student: 
We  were  escorted  b;    tl.eni   to  the     train.      In  the    darkness  w 
rolled   into  Stock hulni,  and    drove  to    our  hotel.      We    have  nc 
seen    much    that  is  often  seen    in    connection  with    Upsala,  tb 
first  silt  of   Sweden's    empire,    Sigtuna  ;    nor  the    Mora  Stone 
whereon  the  kingh  swore  fealty  ;     V*7axala,  where  Balder^s  spir 
btill  lingers,  we  beheld  (^nly  at  a  distance.     But,  in  spite  of  tho 
shortcomings,  our  minds  were  tilled  with  the  most  ancient  memori 
of  the  laud,  and,   lulled    to  sleep  in  our  chamber   by   the  mus 
strains  blown  down  the  river  from  the  glittering  gardens  of  tl 
Stromparterre,   we  dreamed    ot    hallowed,    antique  scenes,   whi« 
some  gay  spirit  adorned  with  the  glories  of  a  summer's  eve.     Ai 
through   the    scenes    tiicre  went  a  whisper   from   the  aged,  la 
Apostle  of  our  faitli  :   **The  divine  lives  in  all  things:   without 
has  not  anything  life  ;  and  all  things  represent  the  divine  in  go- 
and  use.*'     And  the  Prince  of  Botanists,  murmured  as  he  roam 
through  the  fields  the  same  great  truth  in    other  wonls :    "  T 
shadow  of  God  wanders  through   I^ature.'*     And  from  the  Eg 
there  came  a  song  in  the   Persian   tongue  :  **  To  the  eyes  of  t. 
intelligent  the  foliage  of  the  grove  displays,  in  every  leaf,  a  voluc 
of  the  Creator's  works.*'    And  these  heavenly  notes  inspired 
with  courage  and  love,  and  we  cried  out  to  the  visonary  forms 
our  Upsala  students,  Verily 

''  Rather  be 
A  pagan  cradled  in  a  creed  outworu," 

Than  fasten  your  souls  to  the  putrescent  corpse  of  atheiss 
Keep  with  you  ever  the  classic  Iduna  for  mental  teaching  ss 
joy ;  annex  to  your  higher  aspirations  the  revelations  of  yc 
august  professor ;  let  your  acts  of  gold  illustrate  his  golden  wo- 
each  day  of  each  year  :  **  All  religion  has  relation  to  life,  and 
life  of  all  religion  is  to  do  good.*' 
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WISE  IN  HIS  OWN  CONCEIT. 

FREELY  RENDERED  FROM  THE  MAHABHARATA. 

HK  pasMjre  in  the  Mahabharata  (see  alio  Muir'i  '<  Sanskrit  Texts,"  &c.,)  is 
be  effect,  that  a  Pundit  ene  day  noticed  an  umhappj-looking  jackal,  and 
nee  recognised  in  hiai  a  case  of  metamorphosis,  or  rather  metempsychosis. 

poor  jackal  heing  brought  to  book  by  the  learned  Brahmin,  who  haii  a 
irledge  of  bestial  tongues,  gives  vent  to  his  feelings,  and,  in  the  lines 
iphnMed,  confesses  his  past  iniquities  and  owns  his  eontrition.  He  asks 
no  remission  of  the  dread  sentence  of  offended  Deity,  and  merely  expresses 
resigniition,  and  determination,  in  the  remote  human  futare,  to  lead  a  new 

better  life.    The  lesson  given  is  not  without  its  point,  ereii  at  the  pre* 

day. 

Ms,  in  long  ages  past,  man's  form  erect. 
Vigorous  and  self-reliant,  entertained — 
Then,  bigh  in  blood — with  pride  of  intellect- 
Boastful  of  knowledge — mere  logic's  useless  art  — 
My  voice  was  raised,  to  mock  the  Great  Unknown, 
Propounding  problems — starting  arguments 
Woven  to  catch  the  evanescent  fame 
Of  understanding  sound — deductions  accurate  ! 
'*  Doubting,  I  solved — and,  solving,  doubted  still," 
With  blandishment  of  words,  false  tropes  of  rhetoric, 
And  ieam'd  conceits— H^atching  the  idle  ear. 
Till,  from  assembled  scholars,  plaudits  came. 
Vanity  to  feed,  and  emptiness  pulSTed  up  ! 
While  glorying  in  the  noisy  part  I  play'd, 
Afaiier  was  all  to  me,  and  /tptn<  nought- 
Spontaneous  everything!   the  soul  a  dream — 
Poor  phantom  of  the  brain's  ambitious  hope  I 

But,  came  a  darkened  day — And  yet  of  light ! 
Died  then  the  human  utterance* came  no  more 
That  vital  breath  misused — gone  was  the  light, 
Perished  the  link^  I  scoffed  at  and  disown'd, 
And  in  that  wond'rous  change  was  realised 
The  dxial  Nature — One  surviving  still  ! 

The  pride  of  life  lay  low — degraded  there — 
And  fleeting  thence  the  unseen,  erst  denied 
By  its  (ntm  self,  now  found  in  ferial  form, 
A  mortal  habitation  once  again. 
But  oh,  how  different !  With  instinct's  guide, 
Struggling  for  bare  e:^isteQce  'm  th^  wilds — 
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Lonely  an. I  Immbied  —  c-.n^ciou.^  of  the  past. 
But  with  a  dawning  recollection  vague. 

Yet  Sacred  Wisdom  seeks  not  to  deslrt)y, 
But  to  regenerate  the  erring  soul 
With  suffering  fitting  for  atonement  due  ; 
And  now  hope  whispers — when  this  lower  life 
Shall  pass  away  in  transmigrations  strange, 
A  time  will  come — yet  ob,  how  far  remote ! — 
When  in  the  new  birth,  purified  by  pains, 
To  man's  exalted  destiny  restored, 
Mine  shall  be,  then,  the  spirit  meek — thoughts  just — 
Actions  self-sacrificing ,  liberal,  and  pure. 
Discourse  discreet,  and  meditations  calm. 
Seeking  what  only  should  be  sought,  and  knowing  what 
to  seek  I 

J>    H.   La1¥R£NGE.AbCH£B. 
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THE  ROSEBUD  OF  SLATE Y  CREEK. 

BY  W.  T.  GREENE. 

^TET  Creek  was  in  a  commotion :  not  a  man  was  at  work^ 

^t»ough  it  was  fully   ten   o'clock,  anil  tho  claims   were  yielding 

^isk  aadsomely.     In  little  groups  of  two  and  three  the  miners  stood 

oi-    sat  beneath  the  trees,  smoking  their  short  clays  in  silence,  or 

^'^«^tting  together  in  a  desultory,  intermittent  manner,  as  if  their 

^^o lights   were  elsewhere,    or   of  too   serious   a   nature   to   bear 

^^I>Te8sion.       It  was  not  Sunday,  yet  e.ich  man  had  put  on  his 

l^ilest  shirt  and  cleanest  pair  of  trousers;  while  not  a  few  had 

"^Iged  in   neck-scarves,  or   ribbons  of  the  gaudiest    hues,  and 

^   individual,  evidently  a  privileged  persoa,  for   such  a  costume 

Id  not  have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment  on  anyone  else,  had 

himself  entirely   in    black — frock-coat,    pantaloons,    and 

■3aney-pot  hat, — and  was  generally  felt  to  have  done  no  more 

Xi  was  befitting   the    importance   of  the   occasion,  which    had 

led  from  their  hiding-place  these  moth-eaten  relics  of  a  distant 

far-different   past.      It  was  quite   clear    that  something   of 

—  6  than   common    moment    had    happened,    or   was   about   to 

^^I>pen,  on   the  Creek,  whose    inhabitants  were  not,  as    a  rule, 

^  *^  ■^^lindful  of  the  adage  that   exhorts    mer    to   make   hay  while 

sun  is  shining,  and  the  sun  of  their  prosperity  was  about  at  its 

ith  then. 

Uo  fight,  no  rumour  of  a  new  **  rush  "  of  unparalleled  richness, 

^fcome  far-away  corner  of  the  great  island-continent,  no   invasion 

"tilieir  territory  by  the  almond-eyed,  pig- tailed  sons  of  the  Flowery 

d,  had  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  Camp  ;    no  fossicker 

,   in   the   darkness,  filched   away    Iheir    precious    **  washing- 

^^^;''  no  member  of  the  community  had  made  his  *'pile,"  and 

ted  for  town,  on  his  way  to  the  dear  old  country,  fondly  called 

-  ^        '^le  abstract  by  the  miners  **  home ; ''  nor  had  one  of  them,  th« 

starred  victim  of  accident  or  disease,  beuu  untimely  lai.l  to  his 

^-^^^^"^  in  that  other  home,  which  should  be  his  for  evermore  ;  unlike 

^    ^    dwellers  at  famous  "  Roaring  Camp,*'  thoy  were  not  expecting 

^^^    <i(-mi/io advent  of  anj  *'  d d  little  cu>s,**  for  the  only  female 

bitant  of  the  Creek  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  had  long 
bid  adieu  to  maternal  joys  and  sorrows. 
3t  was  ten  o'clock,  yet  not  a  man  had  done  a  stroke  of  woik 
"^  glorious  summer  morning,  and  Slatey  was  in  its  prime. 
3t  wag  a  lovdy  spot  in  those  far-distant  days,  Slatey  Cre^k^u* 
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lovely  ^pot  !     ta'l  hluo-ufiua  tives,  <o    straiizht    they    might   ha  "^s?^ 
served  the  Tit.ms  for   arrows,   cast  their  tzrate^iil  shade  over  tl   ^^ 
white  tents;    L:ras<,  that  kept    its  verdure  tor  nine  months  of  t^  ^^ 
year,  rarpeto;!  its  buiks,  ospeciiHv  in  the  l)en'ls,  where  the  riche-     ^^ 
depos.is  wiTe  usnallv  f'Hin<l.  a^^cl  where  the  miners  mostly  pitch^^^' 
their    canva^    dw^^Hin:-;     '4eni>tis,   dihvymias,   banksias,  and  tfe^    ^^ 
lar<^i'  hluc.flowiMvd  cMMnatis,  combined  to  lend  beauty  to  the  seen       ©j 
while    correas,   ^arsaparill;i>,  an<l    crimson    trefoil,   iniuojied     th( 
perfume  witli   the  fra-L^rance  of  the  mimosas,  and  attracted  swai 
of  bees,  tha^  liiviid  in  the  li^llow  trees,  on  tlie  far  side  of  the  Cree 
almost  inexlKiustil>h'  stnvo<  <>t"  virgin  honey. 

Opp'^site  the  Camp  r<)<c  a  steep  lull,  whicli  from  its  formati< 
of  clav-slate  hid  Liiv^n  its  name  to  the  watercourse  in  whose  bi 
the  winter  rains,  during  unnumbered  ages,  had  deposited  tb 
ipoll'f  (>p'un(i  of  tlie  slowly  disintegrated  reefs  :  the  bill  itself  w 
heavily  timbered  with  peppermint  and  stringy-bark  trees,  a? 
affonled  an  asylum  tor  countless  numbers  of  opossums,  flyin 
squirrels,  and  parrots  of  the  ;^audiest  hues  and  most  inharmonioi 
shriek,  which  it  was  the  deliglit  of  the  diggers  to  hunt  and  tn 
on  Sundays.  On  the  adjacent  flats  alx)unded  mynahs,  magpi< 
daceloes,  and  swallows,  which,  if  they  nd<ied  not  much  to  tl 
harmony,  contributed  a  ureat  deal  to  the  liveliness  of  the  scei 
and  the  pleasure  of  its  human  inhabitants. 

A  motley  crew  they  were,  these  human  inhabitants,  mostly 
th«»  flower  of  their  aLje,  and  ;_jathered  from  every  land  and  dim 
Black  Bill,  a  quondam  slave  from  Alabama,  talked  loudly 
**  the  rights  of  man,"  and  tfie  glorious  ])rivileges  belonging  to  tl 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  nnd  has  since  made  himself  fanio^^^ 
as  the  original  *'  Uncle  'i  oin/'  Frencli  Louis  was  a  srascon,  ai  "^^^ 
spoke  a  patois  unintelligible  to  th«  majoritv  of  his  countrymei 
he  afterwards  opened  a  store  an<l  slv.groa-sliop  in  an  adjoinii 
gully,  where  he  married  an  English  wife,  to  the  horror  of  h 
friends  from  th»-  banks  of  the  Gironde.  BuUocky  Pat— so  calh 
from  having  driven  a  team  of  those  useful  and  much.endurii 
animals — was  a  stalwart  Irish  lad,  heir  to  an  earldom,  which  Ir 
lived  but  a  few  months  to  enjoy,  when,  after  long  years  of  to - 
and  weary  waiting,  the  coronet  of  his  ancestors  was  phced  upo 
his  brows.  Jersey  Jem  was  a  sailor,  and,  as  his  name  denoted, ;. 
native  of  the  fairest  of  the  Channel  Isles,  Sandy  was  an  Ameri^"^^ 
canised  Scotchman,  and  Providence  a  native  of  the  citv  of  thar  -^ 
name  in  the  States.  The  doctor,  a  stout  little  Irishman^  har"^^ 
been  a  medical  student  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  afterwanlrs-  ^ 
earned  for  Idmself  an  unenviable  notorietv  in  connection  with  hi?^  ^ 
practice  of  the  profession  to  which  he  did  fiot  belong. 

Few  could  sink  a  shaft  with  greater  expedition,  strike  a  Imi^if^^" 
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blow,  qnaff  a  deeper  draut^tt,  tell  a  better  tale,  sing  a  questionable 
song  with  g,reater  effect,  or,  whisper  it  not  in  Gath,  swear  a  more 
potent  oath,  than  the  possessor  of  the  suit  of  black  already  referred 
to,  the  Parson  ;  an  ex. fellow,  it  was  said  of  a  Cambridge  College, 
who  could  translate  at  sioht  the  most  difficult  of  the  few  classical 
works  of  which  the  Creek  could  boast,  the  property  of  the  old  man 
of  the  Camp,  who,  having  relinquished  the  birch  for  the  pickaxe, 
was  known  to  his  fellows  as  the  Schoolmaster,  though  he  had 
been  a  shepherd  for  years  after  the  **  misfortune  "  that  compelled 
liim  to  give  up  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

Jack — handsome  Jack — was  a  tall,  good-looking,  merry  young 

native  of  New  South  Wales,  who  was  always  laughing  or  singing, 

and  knew  not  a  bee  from  a  builds  foot ;  but  divided  the  suffrages 

of  the  community,  as  to  popularity,  with  the  parson.      Manilla 

Peter  was  a  mongrel  Spaniard,  who,  havinor  **  served  his  time^' 

for  stabbing  a  man,  was  looked  upon  with  divided  feelings  by  the 

rest  of  the  inhabitants.     Georgy  Thompson  was  known  to  have 

been  '*in  trouble"  about  a  horse;  but  on  the  Creek  the  folly 

of   throwing   stones    was    fully  recognised    by    those    whose   own 

dwellings  were,  many  of  them,  metaphorically  speaking,  made  of 

glass.       The  rest  of  the  miners,  who   numbered  in  all  about  two 

liundred,  were  mere  nondescripts,  devoid  of  the  least  pietence  to 

individuality  ;    always  of  course  excepting  Johnny  AUsorts,  the 

J)roprietor  of  the  establishment  where  the  Camp  spent  its  mouey 

in  purchasing  the  necessaries  of  mining  life,  or  too  often  lust  it  at 

•Van  John,'  *  Cribbage  *  and  similar  idle  amusements.     Johnny 

Lad  been  at  Buliarat  for   a   few   days,  and    his   return   on   th&t 

eventful  morning  was  the  cause  of  the  excitement  that  pervaded 

t:,be  Camp. 

A  short  squat  figure,  full,  round,  red  face,  deep-set  cunning 
^oyes,  no  nose  to  speak  of,  bandy  legs,  a  protruberant  paunch,  and 
^b  slow  way  of  speaking,  something  between  a  li.^p  and  a  drawl,  as 
if  he  weighed  each  word  before  permitting  it  to  escape  his  lips, 
^ere  among  the  i hief  characteristics  of  Johnny  AUsorts,  whose 
.^lationality  was  a  matter  of  dispute  in  the  Camp,  and  whose  real 
:^iame  was  never  known — to  this  writer,  at  all  events,  who  once 
^njoye<l  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  If  to  the  above 
(peculiarities  we  add  a  certain  auiount  of  dry  humour,  and  an 
ioisatiable  acquisitiveness,  there  remains  but  little  more  to  be  said 
tx>  complete  the  portrait  of  the  great  provider  of  Slatey  Creek  ;  not 
\Aie  man,  it  would  seem,  at  first  sight  anyway,  to  create  such  an 
amount  of  interest  among  his  custo.uers  (whom  he  never  permitted, 
t>y  the  way,  to  get  into  his  debt),  as  evidently  was  felt  in  his 
ctpproaching,   or   expected,    arrival   at    the   Camp,  that   glorious 
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Perhaps,  thou>j;li,  lio  h:4«l  run  out  of  some  important  iten 
among  Ids  multifarious  stores,  and  tlie  miners  were  anxiousl 
awaiting  his  return  with  a  fresh  supply  ?  Not  at  all :  every thinj 
he  required  wa&  re^Milarly  forwarded  to  him  twice  a  month  by  th 
wholesale  houses  in  Melbourne  with  which  he  dealt.  Perhaps  h 
was  the  beurer  of  some  expecteii  news  of  importance  from  th 
Metropolis  of  the  gold-fields  {  By  no  means:  there  were  but  fei 
of  the  Slatey  miners  w!i<>  did  not  rt>ceive  a  Weekly  Argus ^  Age,  c 
HfTiildy  or  at  least  a  Bal/anif  7  imcs,  (hrect  from  the  respectiv 
offices  of  tliose  journals,  once  a  week.  Surely  there  w.is  n 
anxiety  ou  the  -core  of  Johnns  himself?  Not  the  sliL;htest :  nc 
one  of  tl.e  (liuijers  cared  a  rush  whether  ho  ever  returned  or  not 
May  be  news  luid  re  u'hed  them  of  the  storekeeper  havin;;  bee 
stuck  up  in  the  bush,  on  his  journey  to  or  from  l:5allarat  ?  No:  i 
did  nr,i  rniMer  .i  bitrou  to  one  of  tliem  wdiether  he  had  or  not 
thev  were  ai)solntv'lv  iu'liiVereut  to  liim,  tiien  ,  and  cared  nothin 
whether  he  lived  or  dit;d,  prosperetl  or  grew  p()or  :  of  which  las 
catastrophe  tiere  wjus  not  much  appiiri  ni  probability  in  that  yea 
•f  grace,  eighteeu-hunilriMl  and  blauk. 

What,  ihen  1  What  was  the  cause  of  the  excitement  ths 
certainly  did  exist  ( 

"  N'.)  nion.'  old  ones  for  me,"  Johnny  had  said,  when  leavin 
the  Creek   for  I3allarat   a  C(>uple   of  days  before.       **  Til   have 
young  and    pretiy  one   tliis    time,  that'll  be   a   creilit,  and   not 
disirrace,  to  mv  establisii   .ent  ;  "   -mm]  Johnnv  Allsorts  was   know 
to  be  a  man  of  his  word. 

It  was  no  wonder  the*  miners  were  excited.  It  was  so  Ion 
since  they  had  seen  any  other  woman  than  ol  1  Bess,  the  store 
keeper's  former  housekeeper,  who,  compact  of  too  bibulous  claj 
had  been  dismissed,  at  the  close  of  a  deeper  debauch  than  usua 
by  her  master,  that  tl  ey  liad  begun  to  doubt  whether  any  othe 
existed ;  and  like  Polydoie  and  Cadwal,  waiteil  with  longin 
curiosity  the  arrival  of  another  1  motion. 

Twelve  o'clock  came  round,  and  brought  no  Johnny,  whic! 
was  a  small  matter  in  the  estimation  of  the  Creek  :  but  it  broiigli 
no  Imogen  either,  whicti  was  quite  another  and  much  more  seriou 
affair.  Curiosity  is  a  mighty  motive  power,  but  hunger  is 
greater ;  so  the  miners  went  to  dinner,  and  over  their  steiks  an* 
** damper'*  discussed  the  probable  cause  of  the  delay. 

One  o'clock,  two  o'clock  passed  ;  it  was  becoming  alarming  :  ; 
public  meeting  was  held  before  the  store,  when  it  was  unani 
mously  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  on  towards  Ballarat,  witi 
instructions  to  proceed  as  far  as  that  town,  in  case  they  did  no 
meet  with  the  laggards  on  the  road  ;  for  it  was  just  pof>sibl( 
that  Jolmny  and   his  companiou  might  haye  be^n  stuck  up  ii 
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both,  or  maybe  he  had  gotten  himeelf  into  ''  trouble  "  in  the 
town. 

The  deputation,  however^  consisting   of  the  parson   and   the 
ftdioohnaster,  had  not   proceeded  further  than  the  head  of  Dead 
florae  Gully,  when  they  fell  in  with  the  storekeeper — %olm, 
''  Had  he  been  unsuccessful  in  his  quest  ?  " 
"  Yes,  and  No." 
"Would  he  explain!" 

"  He  had  seen  a  suitable  person  ;  but  she  was  not  yet  dis- 
£aged,  nor  would  be  for  another  fortnight." 
"  Goodness,  gracious !  " — here  inserted  instead  of  the  "  colonial ' 
ulations   actually  made  use   of — '^  what  a  provoking,  disap- 
ix>intmg  delay !" 

'*  Well,  yes ;  "  Johnny  admitted ;  *'  but  the  damsel  was  quite 
th  waiting  for." 

**  Was  she  young,  pretty,  English,  Irish,  or  what  1" 
Johnny  grinned  :  **  Patience !  time  would  tell :  no  good  being 
»  hurry." 
**  No  good !  thunder  and  brimstone !  when  every  soul  on  the 
,  barring  old  Bess,  was  absolutely  bursting  with  impatience 
fcnow  all  about  her." 

**Mu8t  wait  then:  could  not  possibly  bring  her  along;    or 
^^^^^Tild  have  done  so." 

**  Was  she  the  only  one  he  saw  ?" 

*'Saw  lots — dozens;  but  duffers  every  one;  old  Bess  worth  a 
load  of  ihein.    No  help  for  it — must  wait :  and  worth  waiting 
«--**    Johnny  wicked,  a  cunning  wink  that  spoke  volumes,  but 
biguously. 

Grievous  was  the  disappointment  of  the    miners,  and  great 
delight  of  the  discarded  housekeeper,  who  at  once  jumped  to 
conclusion  that  her  restoration  to  office  was  inevitable ;  but 
^^ioned  without  her  host,  as  too  many  of  us  are  apt  to  do. 

The  excitement  continued  unabated  for  the  next  two  or  three 
8,  but  gradually  cooled  down,  so  much  so  that  when  the  long, 
^t^^ected  new  housekeeper  did  arrive  in  the  carrier's  cart  from 
!^r^?^llarat,  the  men  were  all  at  work,  and   there  wasn't  a  soul  of 
^^^m  to  greet  her   on  her  alighting  at  the  store.     In  fact,  the 
^^MTB  had  grown  almost  to  disbelieve  in  her  arrival ;    but  she 
when  they  least  expected  it,  when  some  of  them   had  made 
their  minds  that  she  wasn't  worth  bothering  about,  or  that  she 
't  really  coming  at  all. 
She   came,  though,  and   might   have   taken   Caesar's   laconic 
;e  to  the  senate  for  her  motto,  for  she  too,  came,  saw,  and 
qtiered  every  soul  of  the  two  hundred  and  odd  male  inhabitants 
^^bs  Creek ;  excepting,  perhaps,  the  old  schoolmaster* 


1  ne  i\o^€(>ua  oj  '^i(tc.. 

She  wa8 lovely  !**  ^'  Shf  wa>  lieauteou- !  "  '*  She  was  divine* 
^lerfect  rosebud  !"  vf)\ve(l  the  parsou,  aui   tlir   Dame  clnnj^  to 
•*The  Rosebud  of  SI  itev  Cnek." 
.'lot    Ceres,  when    she   «it'S(».'U(ioil    from    Olympus,  for    love  of 

>tolemus,  nor  Veiju>   htj.seh,  disrobol    l)oforo    the   '*  Judge  of 

.s/*  cheated  such   a  sensation  in  th(.'  hrejusis  of  tl)e   beholders, 

dill  Aj^ues,  when  she  first  appeare*!  l»efore  them,  in  the  too 
isitive  hosoms  of  the  two  humired  and  o<id  miners  of  8latey 
;eek. 

Jerusalem!  how  was  it  that  Joiinny  had  not  secured  8uch 
'casure  peraianentlv  t<»  Idmself,  by  marrying  her  on  the  8{K)t, 
oon  as  he  had  discovered  her  in  Ballarat  i 

**  Perhaps  he  has  a  wife  already,"  su Digested  the  schoolmaster;^  -; 

who  possesseil  of  the  oldest  heart  on  tiic  Creek,  had  also  the  ooolestz^^  .asBt 
heady  and   doubtless   the  ex-pedagogue  was  right ;   or  maybe  the^=i^         e 

lassie  herself  had  lett  a  jaildie  in  dear  old  Scotland  that  was  morc^^ e 

to  her  than  all  beside  ? 

Most  of  the  men   had    not   iyiUMi  a   womnn   for   a   year  or   two_ 
some  of  them  for  a  miR-h  lon\;er  porioii,  always  excepting  old  Bes» 
who  was  not  a  person  of  captivating  mien,  and  their  enihusiosi 
on  the  score  of  tli  •  new  housekeeper  waa  excusable. 

It  was  a  good  spec,  for  Johnny,  too  :   he  had   never   sold  ai 
much  grog  in  a  month  before,  as  he  did  during  the  first  two  day 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Rosebud  :  ha<i  she  partaken  ot  even  a  thi 
part  of  ail  the  ''drinks'^  that  were  *^vshouted**  for  her,  she  mus 
soon    have    been    incapable   of    attending    to    the    wants   of    he 
customers.      But  she  frdlowed  Johnny's  advice,  and  helped  herself 
from  a  bottle  of  cold  tea   tiiat   stood   on  a  shelf  behind  her,  ju 
touching  the  infusion  with  her  lips  when  the   men,  one  after  th 
other,  drank  her  healtii  ;   and  they,  believing  the  liquor  to  be  pal 
brandy,  paid   their  shillings   freely,  and   were   perfectly 
which   they  would  not  have  been,  had  she  declined  the 
''nobblers." 

Every  one  of  the  men,  married  or  single,  except  perhaps,  as 
have  said,  the  old  schoolmaster,  fell  violently  in  love  at  first  sig 
with  the   pretty  housekeeper ;   who  was  a  tall,  fair   girl,   abo 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  profusion  of  auburn  hair,  a  deli 
pink  and  white  complexion  and  large  pensive-looking,  moist, 
eyes:  dainty  in  figure,  with  fairy  hands,  and  the  loveliest  pL 
almond  nails  ;  she  had  the  gift  of  silvery  tones,  not  unworthy^      of 
being  ranked  with  the  two  voices  that  frightened  the  ''autocra"^.  of 
the  breakfast  table ''  by  their  sweetness  :   Was  it  any  wonder     the 
rude  miners  of  S!r.tey  Creek  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight  I 

To  say  that  tic  pretty  Rosebud  was  not  gratified  by  the     un- 
sophisticated  ho:r 'ge   of  her  admirers,  would  not  be  true; 
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^€3]»!d  have  boen  no  woman    had  she    not  felt   flattered  by  their 
d^'votion  :  for  a  time,  however,  she  seemed  to  take  the  admiration 
fteely  bestowed  upon  her  as  her  due,  and  laughed  and  joked 
simply  and  unconcernedly  with  one  as  witli  the  other — but  a 
nge  in  her  manner  was  perceptible  enough,  before  many  weeks 
•ti  ^i^d  elapsed  :  the  Rosebud  was  in  love. 

To  do  Johnny  justice,  he  never  showed  the  slii^htest  disposition 
*o        follow  suit  with    his    customers  -  never    presumed    upon    his 
I>o^ition   as  ''master;'*   but,  on   the  contrary,  treated   his  house- 
Is:  ^^^per  with  civility — never,  even  in  private,  attempting  the  least 
*^a.«3r^iarity. 

The    schoolmaster,    when    discussing    the    situation    with   hia 

KEipanions,  often  asked  the  question  put  by  the  poet  concerning 

^Ke  sons  of  Erin  :  "  was  Johnny  Allsorts  "  so  good,  or  so  cold, 

not  to  be  tempted  by  beauty  and  gold  V     That  wa«  exactly 

^    state  of  affairs.      Johnny  had   a  decided    preference    for  the 

^x;ious  metal,  which  the  '*  sons  of  Erin  "  were  said,  on  the  same 

tic  testimony^  to  undervalue  ;    and  he  was  shrewd  enough   to 

h  that  the  slightest  approach  to  familiarity  on  his  part  would 

live  him  of  the  valuable  services  of  his  housekeeper :  so  the 

l<>^tions  between  them  were  maintained,  as  they  had  been  begun, 

principles  of  the  strictest  decorum. 

A   change,  we    have   remarked,  was    shortly    noticed    im    the 

bud*s  manner  :  true.     Most  of  the  men,  tindlng  their  purouit 

,   or  leading  only  to   their  spending   money  for  nothing    but 

*^^^ijciache8  and  repentance,  soon  calmed  down,  and  returning  quietly 

t^heir  work,  ceased  to  bo  charmed  by  the  smiles  of  the  charmer. 

i^th   tvo    of   them,  however,  it    was   otherwise:     the?e    utterly 

lected  their  **  claims,^'  and  were  scarcely  ever  absent  from  the 

_,  except   when    snaring    birds,  or  gathering  floweis    for   the 

J^^^^«.«ekteper.     Deeply  they  grew  to  hate  each  other;  and  it  was 

^^^>lced   upon    as    certain     at    the    Creek    that,    sooner    or   later, 

*Xiischief"  would  happen  between  them;  for  it  was  impossible 

r^T-'^ti  two  people,  so  thoroughly  detesting  each  other  could  long 

^'^^'^    together    without   a   deadly    quarrel    taking   place    between 


'The  parson  was  the  finer  looking,  but  elder  man  of  the  twain  : 
*^^    ^as  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  handsome  Jack  was  twenty- 
o^     Agnes  soon  made  her  choice,  though   not   to   the  general 
5tion  of  the  Creek.      Johnny   had   been  an  eavesciropping 
5  of  the  scene  :  the  parson  had  gone    on  his  knees  to  the 
.ty  housekeeper,  and  literally  poured  his  gold-dust  at  her  feet 
^^    Vain;  while  Jack,  who  hadn't  an   ounce,  was   accepted   with 
^^^ilea  and  blushes  on  the  spot. 

'ITie  rejected  one  never  held  up  his  head  again  :  he  started  for 


■X.. 
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Ballarat   the   same   day,  and  was   **  stiick-up ''   by  robbers  nei 

Lal-Lal,  who   uol  only  <]eprive<l  him  ot  his  du^t,  valued  at  som. 
two  thousand  pounds,  hut  irriLf^^'d   him,  an<l  hound  him  to  a  trei 
where  he    remained  until,  s^ome  tw(;nty-four  hours    after,  he  wi?^ 
delivered,    almost     chad    fr<»in     exliaustion,    by   a    man    who    wj 
searchin'j  for  a   runawav  liorse.       Poor  fellow,  he  never  did  a  b 
of  good  after,  l)ut  died  in  alx)ut  three  months,  from  the  combin< 
effects  of  a  broken  lieart  and  delirium  tremens. 

Johnny  had  surpriscil  tlie  Camp  by  permitting  his  housekee[^ 
to  marry  hc^iure  ll.o  term  of  lior  enj^auement  in  his  service  h 
expirfMJ  :  hut  he  liad  ^ti{)uLit«-d  that  her  change  of  condition  w~ 
not  to  imt*rleie  with  thci?  arrnn^M^ments  ;  she  was  to  ccmtinue  t  ^  ^i 
duties  ai  the  siort^  as  usual,  and  neitlier  the  Rosebud  nor  kr^fc-^r 
husband  otVered  any  objection  to  tlie  plan. 

Cunninii   though   he   was,  Master   Johnny  soon  found   that      lie 
bad    nuidt'   a   mismke;    the  (h»ul>le   rose,  as  the   housekeeper  '^^  a.s 
called  at.er  lier  niania^^e,  provtd   to  be  not  nearly  as  attractive     ojs 
theKosehud  lia.l  been  ;  and,  moreover,  it  soon  became  apparent  tlLiat 
it  would  be  uothin^j;  short  of  cruelty  to  insist  upon  her  daily  atten- 
dance at  the  ston^  ;  wliereupon  Johnny  took  great  credit  to  himself 
for  caneelliui^^  th(*  agreement,  and  the  ex- housekeeper  retired  to    a 
hut  which   the    miners  had,  hi  lore  their    marriage,  built  for    tiie 
young  couple,  out  of  earshot  of  the   Camp,  beneath  the  shade   of 
the  finest  t:um-tre(i  on  the  Creek. 

Ponu^  nine  months  after  the  wedding,  a  tiny  babe  and  \ti 
mother  slept  their  last  sleep  in  Deaciman's  Gully ;  surmountiD^ 
the  grave,  was  a  rud«'  slab,  on  which  was  cat,  in  characters  equa^IJj 
rude,  the  following  iu^('rij)ti(m  :  —  *'  In  affectionate  remembrance  o/ 
Agnes  Hurley,  the  Rosebud  of  Slatey  Creek." 
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PRESONALITIES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS. 
I. 

MR.    DISRAELI. 

are  fully  aware  that  there  no  longer  exists  in  the  House  of  Commons 

such  personage  as  Mr.  Disraeli ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed,  there 

o  such  personage  as  Mr.  Disraeli  at  all     But  it  was  only  yesterday 

there  was  such  an  individual ;  it  was  only  yesterday  that  he  was  the 

t  prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  therefore, 

ould  be  obviously  absurd  in  attempting  to  sketch  some  of  the  more 

tble  personalities  of  the  popular  Chamber — not  to  forget  for  a  time 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield— and  to  resuscitate  the  defunct   Mr.  Disraeli. 

here  was  one  personality  in  the  House  of  Commons  more  marked 

V  another  it  certainly  was  the   subject  of  our  sketch.     His  very 

sical  appearance  was  unique      Any  stranger,  bending  over  from  the 

ftker's  gallery  to  survey  the  House,  during  some  full-dress  debate. 

Id  not  have  helped  letting  his  eye  rest  with  unusual  curiosity  on  a 

re  seated  on  the  Treasury  Bench  exactly  opposite  the  red  box.     He 

W  hardly  have  needed  to  be  told  who  the  figure  was  \  if  the  photo- 

hs  in  the  street  windows  gave  him  no  help,  the  distinguishing  phy- 

lomy  of  the  man  would  sufficiently  have  proclaimed  him.     The 

letrical  head,  on  which  some  of  the  ancient  black  curls  still  repose 

excepting  that  historical  one  running  down  the  forehead— the  dark 

lefined  brows  over-arching  eyes  with  drooping  lashes ;  the  pallid 

ith  the  little  tuft  of  hair  on  the  chin  ;  this  could  be  no  other  than 

Israeli.      Had  our  imaginary  stranger  continued  his  inspection. 

Id  have  been  struck  by  the  contrast  between  Mr.  Disraeli's  pro- 

impassiveness   and    the   apparent   restlessness   of  many  of  his 

ics  around  him.     These,  from  time  to  time,  would  shift  their 

,  would  leave  and  re-enter  the  House,  would  utter  a  "  Hear, 

•  join  in  a  laugh  ;  Mr.  Disraeli  would  never  move.     He  would 

lis  legs  crossed,  and  his  eyes  apparently  fixed  upon  the  table 

m  for  hours  together,  immobile  as  the  sphinx.     Occasionally, 

rarely,  the  rising  of  some  member  from  the  benches  behind 

I  attract  him ;  he  would  turn  his  head  suddenly,  put  his  glass 

•,  and  once  moie  resume  the  sphinx.     Perhaps  this  attitude 

more  noticeable  than  during  the  Session  of  1867,  while  the 

11  was  passing  through  committee.      Night  after  nlgrht,  even 

tedious  dinner-hour,  Mr.  Disraeli  kept  his  place,  while  bore 

ismally  pleaded  a  reprieve  for  his  own  condemned  borough. 

the  TuM-u.y    !  each,    the    Chancellor   of  the    Excheqiier 

were,  a  statue  of  indifi'erence ;  but  in  reality  his  faculties 
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were  never  more  on  the  alert,  and  when  he  rose  to  make  his  remarks  it 
was  found  that  not  a  thing  had  escaped  his  observation.     Unquestion- 
ably this  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  result  of  pure  idiosyncrasy,  not 
in  any  way  of  affectation,  tended  of  itself  to  invest  him  with  an  air  of 
fascinating  interest  and  mystery  which  no  other  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  could  have  attracted.     His  movements,  too,  and  general 
way  of  doing  things  were  uncommon  ;  his  slow,  deliberate,  and  passive 
walk  across    the   lobby  and  into    the   House   had  a   style  about  it 
individual  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  we  were  always  struck  by  his 
demeanour  when  he  entered  the  House  from  the  end  which  faces  the 
Speaker.     The  majority  of  the  members  usually  honour  the  mace  with 
a  slight  bow ;    Mr.   Disraeli  invariably  paused  before  the  table,  and 
made  an   obeisance  incomparable  for  dignity  and   reverence.    With 
regard  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  characteristics  as  a  speaker  and  an  orator,  we 
may  remark,  first  of  all,  that  probably  the  rising  of  no  other  member 
caused  such  instant   sensation  or  such  breathless  attention.    >Vhcn,        ' 
after  observing  his  usual  posture  through  many  hours  of  weary  debate, 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  suddenly  rise  and  advance  to  the  table,  the  hush 
that  fell  upon  the  House  was  simply  magical.      All  were  thrilled  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  expectancy,  for  all  felt  that  before  the  speaker  sat  do^ 
they  would  have  been  charmed  and  amused  and  probably  instructedt 
At  such  moments  there  was  always  a  particular  flutter  in  the  lad'^^ 
gallery.     Over  the  whole  assemblage,  in  fact,  that  strange  glamour  ^^ 
been  cast  which  is  the  prerogative  of  only  the  rarest  genius. 

Mr.  Disraeli  usually  begau  his  address  to  the  Hoiise  very  qui^^y* 
but  instantly  arrested  its  attention  by  some  pregnant  sentence  wl^^r 
went  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  at  issue.     The  tones  at  the   ^^^ 
portion  of  his  speech  were  often  slightly  hesitating,   but   it  was      ^^ 
hesitancy  not  of  inability,  but  of  consummate  art — of  the  most  pec'^**^ 
rhetoric^    From  Mr.  Disraelis  mouth  there  never  flowed  that  portent:^^^ 
dead  level  of  fluency  which  mainly  proclaims  the  bastard  orator.        *^ 
the  close  and  discriminating  listener  every  sentence  was  in  itself  a  y^^^ 
of  art ;  the  words,  selected  with  the  utmost  fastidiousness,  were  aliV^^ 
perfecdy  apposite  and  at  the  same  time  intensely  original.     It  was  3  *^ 


this  supreme  endowment  of  the  loftiest  artistic  faculty  which  gave 
such  an  unrivalled  hold  upon  his  audience ;  in  the  intrinsic  and  wi< 
sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  by  far  the  greatest  artist  in  the 
of  Commons.  But  in  addition  to  the  art  displayed  in  the  method 
substance  of  his  speeches,  he  could  command  the  immense  resources^  ^ 
dramatic  influence.  He  possessed  every  qualification  for  imprest'  "^  • 
acting — a  voice  of  deepest  melody,  which  could  give  every  w(ml  - 

appropriate   tone  and  inflexion ;   a  countenance  of  singular  plastic^^^ 
and  expressiveness,  and  a  pliant  frame  which  loyally  seconded  ev*-^^^ 
effort  of  face  and  voice.     No  speaker  ever  delivered  better  "  asid^^^' 
The  fascinating  effect  of  all  this  can  be  imagined.     Picture  Mr. 
on  his  legs  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  a  lengthened  debate,  and  to  re] 
to  a  host  of  attacks  from  boih  political  friends  and  foes.    He  commeni 
by  restoring  the  question  to  the  equillibrium  which  it  had  lost 
action  is  at  first  confined  to  swaying  his  body  gently  backwards 
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bn%ards  on  his  toes,  with  his  hands  thrust  into  the  back  pockets  of  his 
rock  coat.  He  builds  up  his  argument  with  clear  and  cogent  logic, 
3ut  without  any  of  the  pedantries  of  formal  logic.  Gradually,  as  he 
irarms  with  his  theme,  and  especially  as  he  approaches  the  ground  of 
personal  attack,  his  carriage  changes.  He  draws  his  well-proportioned 
igure  up  to  its  full  height,  folds  his  arms  across  his  chest,  and  plunges 
[lis  glittering  stiletto  into  the  heart,  first  of  one  assailant,  and  then  of 
mother.  As  he  deals  his  stab<,  his  eyes  blaze  brilliant  as  precious 
stones,  and  his  voice  becomes  mellow  with  proud  indignation,  or  incisive 
with  delicate  irony.  Perhaps  Mr.  Disraeli's  powers  in  this  respect  were 
never  more  dramatically  displayed  than  during  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Church  Resolutions.  The  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  (then  Lord  Cranboume,)  and  Mr.  Lowe,  among  others,  had 
assailed  him,  and  the  moment  was  come  for  their  castigation.  Turning 
first  towards  the  noble  Lord,  he  began  with  a  mock  supercilious  air. 
**  Perhaps  I  ^  ought  to  notice  the  remarks  which  were  made  by 
the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Stamford.  The  noble  lord  saw  in 
this  amendment,  of  which  I  have  given  the  House  the  plain  history— 
I  say  the  plain  and  true  history — the  noble  lord  saw  in  the  language  of 
the  amendment  great  cause  for  mistrust  and  want  of  confidence.  He 
saw  immediately  that  we  were  al^out  to  betray  the  trust  with  which  he 
deems  us  to  be  invested.  The  noble  lord  is  at  no  time  wanting  in 
imputing  to  us  the  being  influenced  by  not  the  most  amiable  motives 
which  can  regulate  the  conduct  of  public  men.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  invective  of  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  is  a  man  of  great 
talent,  and  he  has  vigour  in  his  language.  There  is  great  vigour  in  his 
invective,  and  no  want  of  vindictiveness.  I  admit  that  now,  speaking 
as  a  critic— and,  perhaps,  not  as  an  impartial  one — I  must  say  I  think 
t  wants  finish.  Considering  that  the  noble  lord  has  studied  the 
ulDJect,  and  that  he  has  written  anonymous  articles  against  me 
•eTore  and  since  I  was  his  colleague — I  do  not  know  whether  he  wrote 
:^^m  when  I  was  his  colleague — I  think  it  might  have  been  accom- 
lished  more  ad  unguem.  There  is  one  thing  which  the  noble  lord  never 
a.»-dons,  and  that  is  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  last  year.     But 

I>ut  ii  to  the  House  what  would  have  been  the  general  state  of  affairs 
"the  counsels  of  the  noble  lord  on  that  subject  had  prevailed  instead 
^  the  suggestions  which  I  made,  and  which  the  House  adopted  ?  Now, 
^a.t  we  are  free  from  the  heat  and  the  great  difficulties  and  perplexities 
^  the  last  session,  and  take,  I  hope,  a  fair  view  of  what  occurred,  I 
'^^^tald  express  my  opinion— -and  I  think  it  is  not  peculiar  to  myself — 
l^t  we  passed  last  year  a  most  beneficent  and  noble  act.     I  have  not 

•^  slightest  apprehension,  and  do  I  not  speak  of  my  personal  connection 
'^^t  the  matter ;  but,  as  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  I  look  with 
^^  apprehension  whatever  to  the  appeal  that  will  be  made  to  the  people 
^^er  the  provisions  of  that  Act  I  believe  you  will  have  a  Parlia- 
^II^Bt  returned  to  this  House  full  of  patriotic  and  national  sentunent, 
^  *^«se  decision  will  add  spirit  to  the  copimunity  and  strength  to  the 
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Then,  tiiniiu,u  In    '^ii  •■  '<-»  :-•'  '  'i  i'v'.-.vi«^i  .  '^i:-  i^israeli  continued: 
r,  the  only  objc\:'i)ii   w-.wk.     1    »..i»i    it>   these  attacks  of  the  nol 
i  is  that  they  inwir.J  .\  j  \     i.:.  .  .s:.  ■  -  !■  •  iioim  the  other  side.     Th^.^t 
icenis  to  me  is  ijoa  ..::ii-        aw     ,  \  .imI'--.-   [Miiiainentary  law.     ^^^l.^T^ 
e  bark  is  hejni   ■>;,  lii-^:.!'-  '        ^.J.'  \.'i;'.>ui\iblc  member  for  Cal  x-ie 
nerges,  I  will  not  ^ly  )t.)i;i  Ik-^  ■  =.      '.^w:.  j.^rliajis.  from  a  more  C)TiLcr,a.i 
abitation.     Me  io;li^  m  'i-e  •  Jmjm:     m   tvi  linual  malignity,  and — 

*  ^^';lli>^  lli^  ill.  ■;.•-•  rt>;i.-   i:  lI'hIv  to  tlu-  liinnn."  " 

Mr.  Disraeli's  <'n}|.  lit  .i!  i.i^t'.;  u\!    ■••.;  r.iii*  to  allow  him  to  wind     xip 
every  speech  he. m.ulru  iLn  Nviiiici.L/''i  .N.'.i!:tl  iiiL-'i-Hinvn  peroration,  wli  it."  li         : 
among  lesser  li^lii>  i>     '  vvn:\)  il.r  w   ■■.'.■  ,  l>iii,  when  the  sul^ject  hapj>en>         ' 
to  be  one  of  uuiver-..!  mu  its:   i;i<;  •):   «  nnun.iiulmg  character,  he  alwa.>'s        i 
rose  to  the  oc(.asi«jn.  .ihil   w..ul«i    »  i-;    ■   :  n   «iratii,ii  with  a  burst  of  i>iirc 
eloquence  as  inajolK  a:,  it  w.i>  .)ri..:i:  1       Me  pMs>cs>ed  one  inestimLi.l>^^'         ' 
advantage  as  a  leatier  j:j<i  aii  or.t.  r.     !;is  v.  iIclI  powers  were  under     ^^^ 
absolute  control  ;  the  ]>assion  ^^i■.l  li    livcs   lu   eloquence  its  force    '^^•il■*' 
with  him  pas.-.ion    in    repose:  his   saM-e    w  i>  niodihed  or  sharpened    to 
suit   every  j'urj.o^c  ami    to   meet    fV(.ry   cm. umslance.     He  was  niorc 
copiously  endowed   wiili   imagination   than   any   other   member  of     t.l~ic 
House,  and,  ai  the  .>.iinc  lime,  h«'   haal   the    most  practical  instinct  ;     ^^l* 
influence  as  a  le.aler  lay  in   his  intiinaio   knowled^ije   of  men  and  in    l"*'*^ 
feminine  tad  ;  his  ]»ower  as  an  (jralor  and  debater  in  his  being  posse&3<^^^ 
of  a  i)OCti(:   h-Nirt   and   artistic   sensibility.     AP  this,  united  to  amaicii^S 
versatility,  gave  to  Mr.  Di.-racli,  for  a  long  succession  of  years,  an  absol*^  ^^ 
superiority  over   every  other   member  of  the    House  of  Commons.  -*^        | 

will  be  long  before  that  House  is  again  able  to  boast  so  unique  a  gen*-"*-^^        j 
— perhaps  never. 

II. 

MR.    GLADSTONE. 

Mr.  Gkadstonk,  as  everybody  knows,  is  almost  the  antipodes      ^ 
l/Ord  Beaconsfield  in  politic  s.    'I'he  one  is  a  Radical  of  the  most  absol'-*^ 
dye,   the  other   is  a  Conservative   m    the   most  philosophical  sense 
which  that  term  is  (:apal)le.      Hut  as  far  as  personality  goes,  we  may   ^^^ 
that  they  are  just  as  much  each  other's  antipodes.    In  our  sketch  of  ^^      * 
Disraeli,  we  laid  spec  ial  stress  upon  the  habitual  impassiveness  wlx»^ 
characterised  him  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Noth**-^® 
can  be  com  ei veil  more  opposite  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  demeanour.      ^^ 
really  seems  in(  apable   of  remaining   for  any  length  of  time  perfe^^^  * 
still.     His  temperament,  obviously  of  a  highly  nervous  order,  is  ^^^ 
intensely  restless  and  excitable.      He  may  be  noUced  stealing  in  bch»^*^ 
the  Sj^caker's  chair,  making  himself  comfortable  on  the  front  Opposit;*^, 
bench  by  stretching  out  his  legs  as  far  as  they  will  go,  and  pulling      '^  ^ 
hat  down  over  his  eyes,  and  altogether  evidently  settling  himself 
period  of  repose.     But  this  attitude  probably  lasts  but  a  few  rainu* 
Some   slight  allusion   is  made  to  himself  by  some  third-rate  spfr3^^ 
behind  him.     At  once  he  draws  in  his  legs,  and  turns  round  sharply 
catch  the  remark.    Or  it  is  a  somewhat  feeble  joke  perpetrated  by 
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lative  wag  bcluw  ihe  gar.L;\vay,  ai  which  a  susceptible  section  of  the 
se  is  tittering.     Tlie  right  huiiuurable  gentleman  gazes  all  about 

and  probably  titters  with  the  tittcrers.  Perhaps  a  political  op- 
nt  IS  on  his  legs  and  suddenly  turns  his  attack  on  him.  Mr.  Glad- 
s's  features  instantly  belray  his  emotion,  and  the  next  moment  he 
)ent  eagerly  forward  to  the  table,  seized  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  begun 
ing  rapid  notes.  In  each  and  all  of  these  cases  he  would  almost 
.inly  allow  his  quiescence  to  be  disturbed.  This  characteristic  of 
ight  honourable  gentleman  must  be  essentially  a  matter  of  tempera- 
: ;  it  arises  from  that  plethora  of  enthusiasm,  insufficiently  modified 
controlled  by  a  healthy  admixture  of  **  dry  light,"  to  which  Lord 
lulay  called  attention  in  his  famous  criticism  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  book 
Ihurch  and  State.  Apropos,  in  the  life  of  that  critic  which  had 
nly  appeared,  this  eager  and  restless  habit  of  the  ex-Premier  is  inci- 
ally  referred  to. 
\t  that  time  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  as  member  for  Newark,  and  had  not 

been  returned  to  the  House.  Lord  Macaulay  alludes  to  him  as 
in  whom  he  descried  great  promise,  and  mentions  him  as  listening 
le  debate  with  **  eager  brown  eyes."     Those  who  are  acquainted 

Mr.  Gladstone's  parliamentary  personality  in  his  advanced  years 
easily  realise  the  picture.  Perhaps  a  visitor  to  the  House  of  Com- 
s  would  have  found  no  better  opportunity  of  witnessing  some  phases 
le  peculiarity  in  question  than  during  the  period  when  Mr.  Glad- 
?  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  At  one  time  he  seemed  to  have  got 
t  If  into  a  very  ugly-looking  mess  about  two  very  questionable  trans, 
ns — one  of  these  was  called  **the  Collie  scandal,*'  the  other 
Ewlme  scandal."  On  the  latter  question  Mr.  Gladstone  was  ably 
ght  to  book  by  Mr.  Mowbray,  one  of  the  members  for  Oxford 
ersity.  The  Right  Hon.  gentleman  sat  opposite  his  assailant,  from 
to  time  making  a  note,  his  expressive  face  indicating  plainly  enough 
[Uantity  of  wrath  which  he  was  nursing  to  keep  warm  for  his  reply. 
ti  Mr.  Mowbray  sat  down,  Mr.  Gladstone  sprung  to  his  feet,  as  his 
s  when  his  sensitive  temper  is  roused,  and  for  half-an-hour,  with 
^  fierce  demonstration  of  eye  and  hand,  poured  his  broadside  into 
tte  antagonist,  with  a  side  shot  every  now  and  then  at  Mr.  Hardy, 
H  he  could  see  was  preparing  for  a  counterattack.  At  another  part 
e  same  evening  Mr.  Bouverie,  who  sat  immediately  behind  him,  and 
U  dealing  out  home  truth  in  his  trenchant  way.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
^  at  once  whirled  right  round  on  the  Treasury  bench  to  face  this  for- 
tble  foe,  who  was  nominally  a  political  friend,  while  every  physiog- 
ical  spasm  revealed  only  too  clearly  how  he  suffered  from  the  lash, 
e  all  have  our  amusements,"  said  Mr.  Bouverie,  "  and  the  latest 
isemcnt  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  seems  to  be  driving  a  coach  and 
through  acts  of  Parhament."  Of  course  Mr.  Gladstone  was  ready 
I  a  furious  disclaimer,  but  the  member  for  Killmarnock  rose  a  second 
e.  "  What  I"  cried  the  Premier  with  angry  dismay;  **  is  the  right 
K  gentleman  going  to  make  two  speeches  against  me  ?"  There  is  no 
ibt  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  personality  has  always  had  weight  and  in- 
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ftuence  with  the  House  of  Commons,  but  more,  we  believe,  from  respect  to 
his  intellect  and  admiration  of  his  oratorical  powers  than  from  any  hearty 
devotion  to  the  man.     It  is  questionable  whether  he  has  ever  been 
really  popular  as  a  leader.     As  Prime  Minister  his  treatment  of  many 
of  his  own  party  was  often  such  as  to  imply  a  conscious  intellectual 
superiority  which  nettled  them ;  and  a  habit  he  had  of  preaching  and 
moralising  frequently  put  them  out  of  all  patience  ;  while  to  his  political 
foes  he  seldom  showed  himself  over  chivalrous.     His  way  of  replying  to 
questions  was  quite  remarkable.     He  was  never  known  to  be  laconic  no 
matter  how  trivial  the  query,  the  answer  was  expended  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  speech.    Whether  this  was  done  purposely  to  mystify,  or  was  merely 
the  result  of  that  incontinence  of  words  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  prone, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  determine.     He  will  always  be  a  leading  orator  so 
long  as  he  remains  in  the  House,  and  a  speech  from  him  will  always 
attract  a  great  audience  ;   but  we  have  always  felt  that  his  eloquence,  so 
extravagantly  rated  by  some,    was    rather  that   of   a  great  enthusiast 
than  that  of  a  profound  idealist,  and  that  consequently  it  was  more  a 
thing  of  vivid  sentiment  than  of  rich  imagination. 


III. 

SIR   STAFFORD    NORTHCOTE. 

Few  will  deny  that  the  present  leader  of  the  House  of  Comn^^^^,^ 
was  a  fit  man  to  be  chosen  for  the  place.     Sir  Stafford  Northc*^^ 
personality  may  not  be  so  defined  nor  so  prominent  as  that  of  s-     "^. 
others  who  could  be  named,  but  he  has  always  held  a  decided  posi       -^ 

of  his  own  in  the  House,  has  always   exhibited  a  certain  consis^^^., 

V 


harmony  in  his  character  which  has  gained  its  respect,  and  he  was  h 

with  cordiality  and  satisfaction  by  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  ^r^"^ 
he  was  delegated  to  the  post  which  he  at  present  fills.    We  believe  r 
he  commenced  his  political  career  as  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladst( 
and  many  people  and   some   newspapers  are  fond   of  attributing 
knowledge  and  success  as  a  financier  to  that  circumstance.     We  sh< 
be  sorry  to  attempt  to  determine  the  point ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  ^ 
that  during  liis  four  years  of  office,  it  has  been  generally  agreed  that  . 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  budgets  have  been  prudent  and  sagacio^^^ 
and  that  where  they  have  been  questioned  or  assailed  he  has  been  c^x^  i 
able  to  hold  his  own  against  his  old  master.  Heaven-bom  financi*  i^ 
are  no  doubt  rare,  but  even  in  such  cases  it  will  sometimes  happen  trf^^ 
the  pupil  will  equal,  if  he  does  not  excel,  the  master.  As  leader  of  iS 
House,  Sir  Stafford  Noithcote  is  eminently  of  the  conciliatory  tyif^ 
He  seldom,  if  ever,  attempts  to  suppress  anybody ;  and  if  in  any  xtff. 
to  a  vexatious  question,  he  feels  it  necessary  to  infuse  something  o( 
snub,  it  is  done  with  such  excessive  tenderness  and  good  humour  tl 
only  the  most  morbid  sensibility  could  feel  itself  aggrieved.  In 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  House  he  has  always  shown  plenty 
tact  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  temper.  His  patience  was  son 
(ried  last  session  b^  the  tactics  pf  what  ^e  called  the  QbsUttctiveSy 
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throughout  those  exasperating  episodes,  he  maintained  an  admirable 
combination  of  temper  and  firmness,  which  **won  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  people." 

There  is  something  about  the  exterior  semblance  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  which  would  lead  one  to  credit  him  with  this  urbanity 
and  equability  of  disposition.     The  light  Saxon  hair  and  flowing  beard, 
the  genial  sympathic  face,  peering  inteUigently  through  its  spectacles ; 
the  slight  but  compact  figure,  the  quick,  but  prepossessed  movements — 
ail  seem  to  denote  a  character  not  of  aggressiveness  or  of  any  vehement 
force,  so  much  as  of  calm  judgment,  conciliatory  tendencies,  and  quiet 
resolution.     Sir  Stafford   Northcote   debates  with  readiness,   with  in- 
variably knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  with  an  easy  fluency  which  is 
rendered  the  more  agreeable  by  a  pleasing  and  refmed  voice.     His 
exposition  is  always  clear,  but  he  fixes  attention  by  his  plain  common- 
sense  way  of  putting  things,  rather  than  by  oratorical  persuasion.     He 
has  one  very  marked  and  highly  useful  characteristic,  he  can  make 
himself  rapidly   master   of  a  comparatively  new   subject.     This  was 
strikingly  shown  in  a  speech  he  delivered  on  the  temporary  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill,   which  the  Government  introduced  after  the    Plimsoll 
sscapade.     When  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  sat  down,  Mr.  Disraeli  ro«e  to 
say  a  few  words,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  pronounced  a  warm 
sulogium  on  the  admirable  mastery  of  detail  which  his  colleague's  speech 
lad  displayed.  Sir  Stafford  Noithcote  will  always  be  a  popular  leader,  and 
iQUSt  always  be  an  interesting  personality  of  the  House,  not  owing  to 
tuy   original    characteristics,  but  to   the   respect   entertained    for   his 
candour,  dependence  on  his  sense  and  judgment,  and  appreciation 
>f  his  unfailing  temper  and  amenity  of  disposition. 


IV. 

MR.    BRIGHT. 

Mr.  Bright  was  not  long  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  before 
lis  personality  became  a  thing  universally  recognised.  Nor  is  this  to 
le  wondered  at.  Mr.  Bright  is  the  model  of  that  stuff*  out  of  which 
Teat  platform  agitators  are  usually  constructed.  A  burly  independence 
%i  character  distinguishes  him,  and  a  strong  predilection  for  dogmatic 
ssertion.  He  possesses  vast  powers  of  declamation  and  invective,  and  his 
loquence  is  just  of  that  mingled  picturesque  and  vituperative  kind 
rhich  is  fitted  to  capture  and  to  ravish  the  popular  ear.  As  fortune 
rould  have  it,  the  great  hubbub  about  the  Corn  Laws  gave  him  a 
plcndid  opportunity  of  displaying  his  peculiar  abilities.  That  is  a 
truggle  which  the  Member  for  Birmingham  seems  still  to  look  back 
.pon  with  insatiable  gusto,  for  he  never  makes  a  speech  without  recur- 
ing  to  it  He  brought  much  of  what  characterised  him  on  the  platform, 
o  bear  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  although  doubtless  in  that  critical 
^semblj  his  oratory  has  taken  a  different  colour,  and  his  native  pugnacity 
been  more  tempered  than  it  has  been  out  of  doors.     During  the 
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period  of  the   Criin;.'aji  U'.-    My    s.'^.:  .•.  •     •  •  w^r.w   popular  wit  "H        ^hc 
House  of  Common-  .;^^■  j^i  -v.  *.!\i'       ■•  v\<^  ivJi  the    country  gen^y-^/.V. 
The   nation  \vj> '.m _:■■!:'«:•  v\  i*  :     M'    Kri^':'  w's    i-^    alKohiteiy  oppr— -^■'•''^ 
to   it,  and  decUrcd  .i- .iin-*    .:  .  ■    '-vf'  /    om.  urtuniiv.      Ncverthcles-^-*'      •^" 
delivered  in  tin.-  Hou>l-,  d  :iii^  lijc    jroi^reNS  i>t  liio  tontlict,  some   o^  "'"^ 
most  elo'jiien:  and  im-rc-^;.'     ?:■•*•. )r^       <  )nu    -n    [)ariicular  has    L  ■'^^^'^ 
mucli  admired,  uiicic   lie   ..-xc  i.-.;::u;d,   '*  I>.c    An^cl   ot  Death  has  V-^^^"^ 
abroad;     1  alin.;«ii  :";::.  ii^Iv.    I    hcanl  die  If-Miini:  of  his  wings."     Du -^^"^ 
the  terrible  coiillii.:   :■•.  .\:iicr;i..x   h-.' was  .igaiii    found   on  the   unpop^-^^ 
side  of  the  <iaesdo;j,   -/!  >.j  lei.^y   i)leadini^  the  (■au>e  of  the   North,  -"s^ 
prophesying  ii>   i.dir.'.L*. :  ^.i<  ee-^.      \l\>   ^^peaking  in  the  House  has      '^^ 
seldom  exen.iscl  j.  jn\;<  ileal  in!l;;enee  over  the  minds  of  certain  mernb* 
This  was  arknowlcd:;e'.l  the  other  diy  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  decla 
that  many  of  lii^   views  .nbout   the  Crimean  War  had  been  quite  alte 
by  a  speecli   of  the  Member  for    liirmiiiLjh  un.     Of  course,  like  ot 
impassioned  controversialists,  he  has  made  many  political  enemies,  ^■ 
perhai)s,  on  the  whole,  his  is  a  personality  which  has  attracted,  as  rega^ 
the   House  of  Commons  ^.-ner.dly,  more   respect   and  admiration  tl 
affection.     Mr.  IJri^ht^s  gettiiiL,^  on  his  legs  is  always  a  signal   for  a  r 
of  Members  from  tiie  lobbies.     ( )ne  sees  a  man  of  portly  presence, 
a  strong  air  of  sell  comi)]acence  and  self-assertion  about  him,  prepai- 
to  address  die   House.      He  usually  does   this   in  quiet  and  delibex 
tones,  and  with   little  gesticulation,  save   a  gentle  swaying  up  and  di 
of  one   of  his   hands.      In  jjassages  wiiich  he  means  to  be  pathetic,       ^'''^ 
voice  seems  to  become  Uii(  k  with  suppressed  emotion,  which  is  in        ""-^^ 
way  effective.     .Sometimes   he  allows  himself  to  play  with  false    path*-^^' 
as  when   in  a  speech  on  the   Burials  Bill,  he  grew  sentimental  over    t-l^e 
woes  of  Noncouformisis,  who  had  to  submit  to  the  terrible  infliction      ^^ 
having  the  sublime  service  of  the  Church  of  England  read  at  the  gra.^^** 
of  their  tlcparte<l  !    He  seldom  makes  a  speech  of  importance  witho"^ 
lecturing  political  opi>onent:-.,  and  trumpetting  his  own  sagacity  in  a  'V^^^Y 
which  is  sufficiently  egotistical  ;  and  lately  he  has  got  into  a  bad  habit,    ot 
illustrating  his  argument   by  little   anecdotes   tlrawn  from   his  perso*^*^ 
experience,  whicii   really  do   not  atiect  the  matter  in  the  least.     Ti^^s 
was  notably  the  case  in  the  si)eech  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  wh^^ 
he  told  a  trifling  story  about  some  English  Churchwoman's  iliiberality  ^^ 
Dissenters.     But  from  sectarian   bitterness   Mr.   Bright  is  himself  v^ry 
far  from  free.    He  dislikes  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  above  all  tbi*^l[^ 
he  dislikes  bishops.     Being  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,     t*^ 
Member  for  Birmingham  shares  their  extreme  and  eccentric  vicwrs  ^^ 
war,  and  therefore  his  utterances  on  subjects  of  that  kind   have  K^"^ 
weight  with  the  House  of  Commons,  although  the  eloquence  with«»^^*/^ 
they  are  enimciated  is  listened  to  with  pleasure.     It  is  almost  a  txvi^^ 
to  say  that  as  an  orator  and  a  personality  of  very  distinctive  intellectual 
and  moral  feature,  Mr.  Bright's  place  in  the  House  would  be  difficult  ^ 
supply,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  he  may  not  soon  be  removed  from  ^^ 
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A    DICKER    OF    GLOVES. 

The    following   is   Baldwin    Allcock's   etorj,      I   am    merely  a 
Shebna  (the  scribe)  of  the  period,  who  does  the  jotting  down : 

This  is  all  about  Brantip's  dicker. 

Brantip  is  a  man  and  a  dicker  is  ten  dozen  of  kid  gloves.  I  am  not 
answerable  for  the  word,  but  it  is  used  in  trade  and  is  the  correct  term  in 
glove  numcjation,  in  the  same  way  that  we  say,  a  couple  of  rabbits,  a 
brace  of  hares,  a  pair  of  horses,  and  two  donkies.  Odds  are  you  never 
heard  the  word.     No  more  did  I  until  I  heard  of  Brantip. 

Brantip  keeps  a  shop  in  Barchester,  which  all  readers  of  Mr.  Antony 
Trollope  know  is  an  important  cathedral  town.  Brantip  is  in  a  large 
-wa}'  there — hosier,  tailor,  draper,  haberdasher,  and  hatter.  My  Lord 
3ishop  gets  his  right  reverend  frame  rigged  out  by  Brantip,  from  absurd 
shovel  hat  down  to  more  preposterous  apron — though  why  worn  will  ever 
l>e  a  mystery.  Deans  and  minor  canons  down  to  curates  get  clothed  by 
IBrantip,  but  he  draws  the  line  there  and  refused  to  **  do  "  vergers  and 
choristers  by  contract,  saying  that  ran  into  slop-work,  and  he  does  not 
Icnow  such  trade.  He  keeps  up  his  character  and  prices,  aud  can  turn 
out  "  a  ritualist,"  '*  a  broad  church,"  and  "  an  evangelical  "  with  the  same 
ttiarked  distinction  as  my  own  most  excellent  and  long-suffering  tailor 
can  equip  a  guardsman,  a  lancer,  or  an  officer  of  heavy  dragoons. 

As  English^  milliners  go  annually  to  Paris  to  study  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  Mons.  Worth,  so  Brantip  made  periodical  visits  to  London 
^nd  its  ritualistic  churches  to  get  the  latest  thing  out  in  ecclesiastical 
haberdashery  for  the  behest  of  clerical  dandies  in  Barchester ;  and  it 
was  during  a  mission  in  search  of  fashion  some  years  ago  that  Brantip 
gave  an  order  for  a  whole  dicker  of  kid  gloves  in  bright  arsenical  green, 
like  the  first  buds  of  the  laburnum  or  the  pods  of  young  spring  peas. 
His  own  eye,  perhaps,  was  refreshed  by  the  colour,  and  no  doubt  he  was 
tired  working  so  much  in  black.  We  find  consummate  artists  get  tired 
Df  their  speciality  and  often  break  out  in  some  other  line.  Painters 
burn  sculptors  and  sculptors  painters,  and  was  ever  yet  known  a  farce  or 
low-comedy  man  who  did  not  think  his  real  talent  was  for  Hamlet  ?  So 
Brantip  loved  colour  and  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  done  some 
lUiiforms  for  the  garrison  of  Whiteport,  which  was  about  twenty  miles 
:>fF.  Even  volunteers  in  grey  were  a  relief  to  him,  and  when  he  got  a 
D.L».*s  coat  to  do  for  some  local  magnate  he  went  into  ecstacies,  tried  it 
an  himself,  put  it  in  his  window,  and  rushed  out  about  once  an  hour  to 
admire  its  effect. 

Well,  these  gloves  were  a  mistake,  and  never  went  off.  First  of  all, 
the  clerical  profession  were  his  chief  patrons,  and  for  parsons  black  and 
Lavender  only  are  orthodox,  and  secondly,  when  he  bought  the  giovei 
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the  newspapers  were  full  against  arsenical  green.     Im  woollen  and  in 
paper  fabrics  it  was  declared  injurious  to  health  and   the  mineral  fumes 
inhaled  in  manufacture  sowed  the  germs  of  fatal  disease  in  those  engaged 
in  working  it ;  so  on  humanitarian  grounds  the  colour  was  doomed  and 
died  out.     Pubhc  opinion  thus  raging  Brantip  knew  better   than    to 
endeavour  to  palm  these  gloves  upon  the  public,  and  so  they  lay  untft 
virtuous  indignation  had  subsided,  when  he  would  try  them  on  s^rac 
country  bumpkins  and  others  who  wanted  gloves  for  weddings,  but  ^with 
no  result ;  they  would  not  go,  and  so  he  wrote  them  off  his  stock-book 
and  duly  posted  tkem  in  ihe  ledger,  whence  in  the  balance-sheet     of 
profit-and-loss  they  figured  for  a  lump  sum  under  the  latter  head. 

They  must  have  lain  dormant  for  years,  and  would  have  continijcd 
n  repose  had  not  Gandy — Brantip's  foreman  cutter — conceived  the  L<:3ea 
of  tapping  his  master's  trade  by  setting  up  on  his  own  account,  wk^ich 
he  did.     Taking  a  room  in  a  side  street  he  furnished  it  with  a  tsipc 
measure,  a  pair  of  shears,  a  bundle  of  patterns,  and  some  fashion  plattes, 
and   circularised   all   Brantip's    customers   with   assiduity.      The    first 
business  he  had  was  with  a  fat  man,  who  might  have  been  a  relative  of 
the  Claimant,  and  ordered,  "This  style  to  measure,  i6s."  in  pantaloons 
but  the  job  was  not  remunerative.     Indeed,  so  much  cloth  was  run  ixito 
that  Gandy  lost  by  the  transaction.     For  Gandy  we  are  not  concer*^^^ 
further  than  to  state  he  was  succeeded  by  Chequitts,  of  whom  a  vir^^^^ 
or  two  will  not  be  out  of  place.     Chequitts  was  not  his  name.     He    ^^^^ 
what  may  be  called  a  Yankee-Irishmen.     Originally  from  IreUnd^    ^* 
had  lived  years  in  America,  got  mixed  up  with  Fenianism,  and  thot^-S 
he  could  more  easily  dissolve  partnership  with  that  exploded  trem-^^^ 
as   Chequitts    than    as   Mulligan,   0*Gorman,   or    whatever    his      ^^^. 
name  might  be.     To  the  natural  low  cunning  of  his  race,  he  Sid^^ 
the 'cuteness  of  brother  Jonathan   and  "as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,'*        *° 
were  his  wits  made  all  the  keener  by  transatlantic  experience.  ^- 

Stock-taking  one  day  with  Brantip,  he  came  across  the  dicker,    ^^ 
said,  "  Why,  on  airth,  don't  you  work  them  off?'' 

"  They  wont  go,"  replied  Brantip,  and  told  him  all  about  them. 

"  Well,"  said  Chequitts,  "  I'll  sell  the  gloves —iock,  stock,  and  baJ^"^*  ' 
if  you  stand  me  half  com.  and  expenses." 

This  was  short  for  commission.     He  wanted  50  per  cent  u^T^      , 
the  sale,  and  Brantip,  who  would  willingly  have  given  75,  gladly  d(^^ 
the  bargain.     Chequitts  said  no  more  about  the  matter,  but  wenC^       - 
Whiteport  for   three   evenings   running   after   shutting-up   shop.  ^  1 

the  end  of  the  week  he  handed  Brantip  the   Whiteport  Observer  {yit^^^y^ 
circulated    largely    in     Barchester),   directing    his    attention    to 
following  advertisement : 

#;    of 

"  Matrimony.— A  young  widow,  a^e  26,  without  tncumbranca*,  reli^^ 
an  Indian  officer,  having  been  left  a  large  fortune,  seekt  a  congenial  pju^^'^^rt 
for  lift.     Qnali^catioas  must  include  good  temper,  geniality,  and  a  tatt^^   -^^ 

society.      Money  not  an  object.     The   strictest  secresy  indiipauaable. 

•tter,  P. v.,  Triiii.uer's  Post  Office,  Fielding  Street,  Whitep^it" 

"  There !"  cried  Chequitts  triumphantly  "  that's  the  way  to    ^^ 
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le  gloves  off!  The  public  must  be  'kidded/  as  you  were  when  you 
ought  them.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  shampoo  an  elephant 
ith  a  thimbleful  of  soapsuds,  as  hope  to  succeed  in  business 
ithout  advertising." 

"  I  see  no  connection  between  the  advertisement  and  the  gloves," 
^marked  Brantip. 

"  Wait  for  the  result,"  said  Chequitts.  ''  The  widow  will  make  the 
loves  go  like  hot  cakes." 

The  middle  of  the  ensuing  week  Mr.  Chequitts  brought  back 
rom  Whiteport  some  window-cards  containing  the  following  announcc- 
aent : — 


MESSRS.  BRANTIP  &  CO. 

HAVE   RCCGIVKD   FROM    PAKI8   A  CONSIO.VMENT    OV    KID 
GLOVES   IN   THE   NEW   FASHIONABLE  COLOUR 

POIS  VERT, 

AS   VrORN   BT   ALL   THE  CROWNED    HEADS    IN    EUROPK. 


"  It  won't  do,  Chequitts,"  said  incredulous  Brantip  ;  "  impossible  !" 

"No  such  word  in  my  dictionary.  You  know  about  Mahommed 
jid  the  mountain,  and,  if  hands  won't  come  for  the  gloves,  the  gloves 
Qust  find  the  hands  themselves.  Now,  make  up  these  gloves  in 
>ackets  of  three,  and  don't  sell  a  single  pair  under  any  pretence. 
3ere's  a  customer  to  start  with ;  you  bet,  he's  rising  to  the  bait !" 

A  mild-looking  curate  entered,  and  nervously  asked  for  a  pair  o 
l\oyes  pois  verl. 

"  How  much  ?" 

B. — "  Thirteen  sliillings,  sir,  the  packet  of  three  ?" 

"  But  I  only  wear  one  pair  at  a  time,  and  don't  want " 

**  We  can't  make  one  pair,  sir  ;  they  are  consigned  to  us  in  sets  of 
;hrec.  They  are  the  best  French  goods,  and  we  don't  think  we  shall 
DC  able  to  get  any  more  of  them." 

Brantip  swore  inwardly  that  he  would  not  even  try,  while  the  clerical 
irouth  muttered  a  short  prayer  on  his  own  account,  anil  saying,  "  I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  them,"  paid  for,  and  pocketted  the  vulgar  atrocities. 

To  him  succeeiled  a  smug-looking  solicitor,  who  was  followed  by  a 
junior  partner  in  a  bank,  when  the  same  dialogue  was  repeated  widi 
little  variation,  and  in  each  case  business  on  terms  similar  to  the  above 
was  transacted. 

If  Brantip  could  have  been  photographed  then  and  ihere.  his  likeness 
would  have  exhibited  a  wondrous  expression  of  amazement  and  delight. 
Nine  pairs  had  gone  in  one  hour,  and  during  the  ufternoon,  in  Chequitts 
words,  the  cry  was,  '*  Still  they  come  1" 

"  What  is  the  solution  of  the  mystery  ?"  inquired  Brantip. 

"  Oh  !  i- '^  the  French  words  and  the  "  Crowned  Heads  "  does  it. 
Ill  sell  the  lot  out  before  Saturday."  So  spoke  Chequitts,  and  he  kept 
his  word.     A  day  before  that  date  the  dicker  of  gloves  was  sold. 

"  That  makes,"  said  Chequitts,  '  lo  dozen  at  52s.  per  dozen=^26— 
deduct  -£%  for  expenses  due  to  me,  and  I  have  to  take  i«  skiv.  t<^\ 
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Brantip  paid  it  like  a  man,  without  a  murmur,  and  said,  *'  How  aboat 
the  fascinating  widow?'' 

"  You   shall  see  her  to-morrow  (Saturday),  at  4  'o'clock,  in  the 
Cathedral  Close,  if  you'll  come  along  with  me." 

The  Close  in  question  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  rank,  beauty,  and 
fashion  of  Barchcster,  and  when  Brantip  and  Chequitts  repaired  thither 
on  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  May,  it  proved  wondcrfdlly  attractive.  Minor 
canons  and  great  guns  of  the  church  sunned  themselves,  and  strolled 
and  chatted — refulgent  in  Mr.  Brantip's  best  West  of  England  cloth. 
Curates  came  in  force,  but  the  male  attendance  of  Barchcster  was  not 
limited  to  the  clerical  profession.  Young  doctors,  bankers,  lawyers, 
and  fast  fellows  among  the  resident  gentry  swelled  the  ranks,  and  the 
fair  sex  flocked  thereto,  attracted  from  the  Square  and  High  Street  by 
the  quickly-circulated  gossip  that  every  one  in  Barchcster  were  goii^ 
to  the  Close. 

That  it  was  an  uncommon  Saturday  in  the  town  no  one  who  knc^ 
Barchcster  could  doubt ;  and  from  the  questions  asked  and  rcmafl^  * 
made  it  was  evident  that  many  men  had  forsaken  the  cricket  field,  tVx* 
bowling  green,  the  river,  and  their  accustomed  haunts,  for  some  unkno'^'''^ 
attraction  to  join  the  flaneurs  in  the  Cathedral  Close. 

"  Now,"  said  Chequitts,  "  the  widow  has  written  to  all  those  ya 
chaps  who  bought  our  gloves  to  meet  her  here  at  4  o'clock,  under 
most  inviolable  seal  of  secrecy  ;  and  the  sign  of  recognition  (which 
adopted  at  my  suggestion)  is  that  she  and  each  candidate  for  her  h 
shall  wear  a  pair  of  gloves  of  the  new  fashionable  colour — pois  z^* 
There  go  the  chimes  !  watch  now  how  they'll  flash  out  the  gloves  !" 

Up  to  this  there  had  been  a  general  constraint  and  awkwardi^^^^  -r 
among  the  men,  difficult  to  describe.     Each  one  looked  sheepish,  a-^^' 
he  thought  himself  watched  or  suspected,  and  as  most  avoided  th^^^^^ 
own  sex  to  scan  and  scrutinise  the  ladies  present,  Chequitts  band- 
forty — or  thereabouts — did  not  go  in  knots  or  sets,  for  each  went  ab      ~ 
alone — unaccompanied. 

Chequitts,  with  keen  sense  of  observation,  remarked  that  they 
presented  up  to  this  ungloved  hands. 

One  !  two  !  three  !  four !  struck  the  clock.     Reader,  have  you  e 
watched  from  the  hill  on  Epsom  Downs  a  curious  effect  as  the  runni 
horses  pass  "  the  bell."    The  occupants  of  the  Grand  Stand  face  frc^ 
left  to  right  like  one  man  with  military  precision,  and  a  mass  of 
nobs  and  pates  is-— presto !— lit  up  by  the  beaming  faces  of  the  white  ma 
Have  you  seen  a  military  camp  pitched,  when  on  the  last  sound  of 
*'G"  from  the  bugle  up  starts,  as  if  by  magic,  a  canvas  town? 
you  noticed  on  the  first  night  of  a  new  opera  how  the  audience 
over  leaf  of  the  libretto  with  one  accord,  producing  a  wave  effect 
the  poluphoisbois  thallasses?    So,  on   a  minor  scale,  were  all   thes^ 
imitated  on  the  striking  of  the  clock  by  forty  men  simultaneousl 
taking  out  gloves  of  green  arsenical  hue,  and  making  frantic  efforts  t^ 
i  nsert  therein  their  hot,  perspiring  hands.     As  all  were  heartily  ashamed 
of  these  vulgar  atrocities,  they  turned  aside  to  comers  and  remote  plaoe:^ 
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>  put  them  on ;  when  after  a  few  moments  there  was,  as  it  were,  a  re- 
udding  of  spring,  and  Brantip's  dicker  was  off  his  hands  and  on  to 
lose  of  forty  others. 

At  first  so  intent  was  each  cavalier  (*'  sworn  to  inviolable  secrecy  *') 
Q  his  own  little  game,  lik^  Coelebs  in  search  of  the  eligible  widow,  that 
ley  did  not  perceive  with  what  uniformity  they  were  gloved.  But 
uickly  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  more  sensible  sneaked  off,  knowing 
;  a  sell.  The  more  obtuse,  who  failed  to  realise  the  imposition,  stayed 
n  to  be  chaffed  about  the  fashionable  colour  worn  by  all  the  crowned 
eads  in  Europe,  and  to  be  voted,  not  only  as  to  gloves,  "  with  verdure 
lad." 

"  But  the  widow,"  said  Brantip,  **  who  and  where  is  she  ?" 

••  Here  !"  replied  Chequitts ;  "  Tm  the  widow !" 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

**  Now,"  inquired  my  friend,  "  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 
"  A  clever  invention.     Is  it  your  own  ?"  I  asked. 
**  Invention  !  It's  a  true  story,  every  word.  IHl  take  my  solemu 
athtothat!*' 

"  Perhaps ;  but  will  you  bet  a  shilling  V* 

*•  No,"  replied  Baldwin  AUoock ;  **  I  never  bet." 


3  2  The  N'ujht  W  tttclm 


THE  XIUHT  WATCHES. 

What  heari  is  there  ihai  keeps  a  wakeful  beating 

'I'hroughoiit  ihe  silent  night, 
Dul  snatches  from  tlie  diniib,  ilark  midnight  fleeting, 

Some  vestiges  of  light  — 

Some  gleam  of  liapjjiness,  of  peace  celestial, 
DrojipM  down  from  Heaven's  own  towers  ! 

Some  thoiip:ht  Th■^^  may,  'mid  noise  and  toil  terrestial. 
Not  ill  *.;ie  day  be  ours  ? 

And  if  it  <lot:s,  then,  sweet  with  mediation, 

It  will  feci  doubly  strong, 
And  still  that  vngue,  uneasy  perturbation 

1'hnt  made  die  nights  seems  long. 

And  though  the  henvy  body  pine  nnd  languish. 

While  the  slow  minutes  creep  ; 
And  the  bruised  sj)irit  clamours,  in  its  anguish, 

For  *'  his  beloved  sleep," 

Yet  will  those  thoughts,  those  angel  visitations, 

],av  still  the  v>ain   and  care  ; 
Whisp'ring  their  balmy-breath'd  communications, 

Till  cdl  seems  bright  and  fair. 

And  even  ca(  h  hour  that  steals  so  slow  to  capture 

The  primal  streaks  of  dawn, 
Will,  to  the  heart  seem  but  a  space  of  rapture, 

Vouchsafd  and  then  withdrawn. 

Till,  if  the  soul  be  one  of  grand  aspiring 

To  taste  celestial  things, 
It  Will  drink  in,  with  ecstacy  untiring. 

Those  mystic  ministVings. 

It  will  grow  bold,  above  all  suffeiing  soaring. 

To  pierce  the  Promised  Land  ; 
To  catch  some  glimpses  of  the  saints,  adoring, 

Upon  the  crystal  strand. 

And  then,  perchance,  the  eye,  illumed  with  splendour, 

Amid  the  midnight  gloom, 
Will  see  the  vision,  so  belov'd  and  tender, 

That  breaks  beyond  the  tomb-*- 
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The  portals  of  the  many-mansion'd  houses, 

The  bubbling  springs  Elysian  ; 
The  pastures  where  the  happy  spirit  browses, 

Safe  from  all  rude  transition. 

If  in  the  darkness,  on  the  casement  curtain, 

Some  moonbeam's  radiant  finger 
Traces  a  trembling  light  that  seems  uncertain 

Whether  to  go  or  linger, 

Will  not  the  eager  eye,  with  quick  elation. 

Turn  to  the  kindly  ray ; 
Watching  each  doubtful  move  and  hesitation, 

Hoping  the  guest  will  stay. 

Giving  it  welcome  as  some  gracious  being, 

Some  friend  within  the  room, 
Who  comes  with  most  sweet  eyes  of  luminous  seeing. 

To  cheer  the  regnant  gloom. 

Then,  too,  perhaps  some  star  of  blameless  lustre, 

One  lone  abstracted  star, 
A  straggler  from  some  fair  sidereal  cluster. 

Will  throw  his  beam  from  far. 

And  to  the  heart  speak,  pregnant  with  suggestion 

Of  worlds  as  yet  unknown, 
And  put  once  more  the  ever- vexing  question, 

WTiere  has  the  much-loved  flown  ? 

Is  the  dear  form,  but  yesterday  so  present, 

Still  of  the  things  that  are  ? 
Not  nothing,  but  a  creature  irridescent. 

Twin-sister  of  a  star  ? 

Art  thou,  who  gazest  with  such  deep  affection, 

In  at  the  window-pane, 
The  soul  of  one  who  came  so  near  perfection 

One  we  shall  see  again  ? 

And  art  thou  now  a  thing  of  joy  and  smiling, 

Of  peace  and  quiet  breath, 
^Vhose  blessed  mission  is  the  siveet  beguiling 

Of  those  who  weep  thy  death  ? 

ms  beautiful  to  cherish  such  conception 

Of  those  withdrawn  from  sight ; 
What  though  it  err  ? — so  radiant  a  deception 

Throws  halos  on  the  ni^ht; 
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And  calls  up  shapes  of  others  long  departed, 

Who  crowd  the  vacant  room — 
Beloved  faces  of  the  noble-hearted, 

Cloth'd  with  their  ancient  "bloom. 

If  they  could  speak,  their  lovely  apparitions, 

Would  they  not  love  to  tell 
Of  life  lived  under  happier  conditions, 

Than  our  poor  wit  could  spelL 

Of  days  of  painless  and  unfettered  doing. 

Of  nights  that  need  no  sleep  ; 
Of  joys  drunk  up  without  regret  or  ruing ; 

More  deep  and  yet  more  deep  ? 

And  of  divine  and  manifold  commissions, 

To  those  they  left  on  earth ; 
To  calm,  to  cweer,  to  bless  in  midnight  \a9i0ms 

To  give  for  mourning  mirth  ? 

To  watch  with  tutelary  eyes  the  tossing 

On  beds  where  pain  is  rife ; 
To  stretch  invisible  hands  to  travellers  crossing 

The  perilous  sea  of  life  ; 

To  execute  with  sorrow  and  with  sighing 

Commands  of  sadder  birth ; 
Unseen  to  paint  before  the  sinner  dying 

The  misdeeds  done  on  earth. 

And  draw  from  out  some  long  locked-up  recesses 

Some  penitential  tears ; 
For  loveless  acts  and  unabash'd  excesses, 

And  misdirected  years. 

And  then  to  give  the  more  angelic  tending, 

To  shed  the  heavenly  calm ; 
To  seem  upon  the  erring  death-bed  bending, 

With  breezy  words  of  balm  ; 

To  smile  upon  the  uncontrolled  contrition 

That  bodes  celestial  peace ; 
And  feel  how  very  god-like  is  the  mission 

That  bids  an  anguish  cease  ; 

To  whisper  that  this  life  of  stem  probation, 

Where  we  but  go  to  school. 
Must  have  its  scourgings  and  its  tribuUtion, 
£ven  for  the  erring  fooL 
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Yet  is  but  ante-chamber  of  the  other, 

Where  souls  have  wider  scope — 
Where  the  most  frail,  most  earth-stained,  finds  a  brother. 

Nor  need  the  blindest  grope. 

Bless'd  shades,  who  thus  about  the  pillow  hover, 

What  though  your  mouths  be  dumb  ? 
We  can  interpret  what  your  seal'd  lips  cover — 

We  know  wherefore  you  come. 

So  that,  asminutes  wear  and  wane  to  morning, 

These  watches  of  the  night 
Seem  to  have  worn  some  marvellous  adorning — 

Some  transcendental  light 

That  nuide  the  couch  a  place  of  rest  and  singing. 

Of  moanings  heard  no  more  ; 
That  left,  somehow,  a  sound  of  joy-bells  ringing, 

Caught  from  the  eternal  shore  I 

Matthew  Seton. 
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MAUD    LINDEN'S    LOVERS. 

BY  GEOKGE  W.  GARRETT, 
Autkor  of  ''The  Belle  of  BclgraTiA,"  << Squire  Harriogton'a  Secret,"  ^* 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  PICNIC. 

Tni  projected  picnic  was  to  take  place  in  the  grounds  of  the  mac- 
sion  belonging  to  Lord  Bocheste:,  and  known  as  Clevedon  Park, 
situated  about  ten  miles  from  Hamley. 

Mr.  Linden  was  not  sufficiently  in  health  to  make  one  of  the 
party  but  he  insisted  upon  his  wife  going  to  chaperone  the  young 
ladies,  and  so  the  professional  open-carriage  was  brought  into 
requisition,  and  the  steady  old  horse,  which  had  been  leading 
rather  a  lazy  time  of  it  lately,  was  harnessed  and  brought  out. 
The  young  medical  student,  to  whom  Emily  Baxter  was  engaged, 
had  arrived  that  morning,  by  invitation,  to  make  one  of  the  party; 
and  hp  with  Mr.  Linden  and  Maud,  Emily,  Bella  Baxter,  and 
Jack,  were  to  drive  in  the  carriage,  while  Sir  Jasper  on  his  horse, 
and  Arthur  Beresford  on  one  hired  from  the  mn,  were  to  form 
a  sort  of  cavalry  escort. 

"  Mr.  Walker,  will  you  drive?*'  Mrs.  Linden  inquired  of  the 
tall,  consumptive-looking  medical  student,  whose  engagement  with 
Emily  had  only  recently  l)een  acknowledged  as  a  settled  fact  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Walker  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  and  declined, 
deeming  the  side  of  his  lady-love  preferable  to  the  glory  of  the 
reins. 

'*  I  assure  vou,  Mrs.  Linden,  I  should  make  a  iiasco  if  I  ven* 
tured  to  try,**  he  said,  in  mild  deprecation. 

**  Tom  and  I  have  settled  it  between  us,"  added  Emily,  laugh- 
ing and  coming  to  her  lover's  relief,  *'  that,  when  we  are  married,! 
am  always  t^  drive  the  grey  mare." 

"  I  am  quite  content  to  be  driven  by   Emily  in  all  things, 
said  the  dutifui  young  man,  with  a  fond  look  at  his  future  bride. 

''For  my  part,  Emily,  I  would  rather  that  you  should  not  for 
the  future  drive  for  w^,"  said  Maud,  smiling.  **  I  would  prefer  to 
trust  my  lifo  and  limb  even  to  Jack.'* 

*'  I  think  we  are  altoixether  a  too  heavy  weight  for  poor  Dobbm 
to  run  away  with  us,"  Mrs   Linden  replied. 

*'You  needn't  fear,  den r,"  whispered  Bella  in  Maud's  «>^i 
**  Mr.  Beresford  is  near  at  hand." 
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"  You  forget  Sir  Jasper  i«  here  uow,  Bella/'  her  sister  objected, 
with  sly  reproof. 

**  Oh,  he*s  too  oil!  aud  fat !  '*  cried  the  saucy  ^drl,  all  uncon- 
scious that  Sir  Jasper  himself  had  glided,  with  noiseless  steps,  to 
the  group,  and  that  his  tall  form  was  now  standing  by  their 
side. 

'*  My  dear  young  lady, "  said  he,  in  his  politest  and  blandest 
tones,  '*  who,  pray,  is  the  unfortunate  individual  who  is  so  unlucky 
as  to  be  too  old  and  too  fat  \  " 

Maud  and  Emily  were  scarlet  with  confusion,  but  Bella,  though 
disconcerted  for  the  moment,  was  almost  instantly  prepared  for  the 
emergency. 

"  We  were  talking  of  the  poor  liorse.  Sir  Jasper,"  she  replied 
with  the  utmost  sanyfroid,  **  I  fear  he'll  find  six  of  us  a  rather 
heavy  load.  Who  is  going  to  drive,  I  wonder  \  Jlrs.  Linden,  I 
give  my  vote  for  Jack." 

So  Jack  was  duly  entrusted  with  the  reins,  and  the  other  two 
gentlemeii,  on  horseback,  rode  side  by  side. 

Companionship  under  the  circumstances  cannot  be  considered 
favourable  to  conversation,  except  upon  general  subjects ;  nor  was 
Berewford  at  all  desirous  of  cultivating  intimate  relations  with  Sir 
Jasper  Estcourt,  treating  that  gentleman  with  a  polite  but  some, 
what  haughty  reserve. 

Sir  Jasper,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  inclined  to 
be  friendly  with  Arthur,  and  appeared  more  amused  than 
offended  by  the  rather  grand  air>^  assumed  by  the  young  man. 
The  baronet  apjHjared  well  acquainted  with  the  country  through 
which  they  passed,  and  constituted  himself  pioneer  of  the  expedi- 
tion, suggesting  sometimes  perhaps  a  short  cut  along  some  pleasant 
bye-lane,  and  sometimes  a  slight  deviation  from  the  direct  route, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  particularly  picturesque  view  of  the 
scenery. 

*'  I  understand,  Mr.  Beresford,  that  you,  like  myself,  are  a 
man  of  Kent,  or  a  Kentish  man — which  is  it?  **  Sir  Jasper  said. 

"I  believe  you.  Sir  Jasper,  are  a  man  of  Kent — that  is,  if 
your  place  of  birth  was  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  I  have  passed  the 
greater  part  of  my  life  at  Oakhurst,  so  I  suppose  I  may  reckon 
myself  as  a  man  of  Kent  also.** 

The  young  fellow  coloured  at  this  roundabout  speech,  which  he 
had  condescended  to  avail  himself  of  as  a  means  of  disguis- 
ing from  his  rival  that  he  could  not  possibly  say  where  he  was 
bom. 

'*  Kentish  man,  or  man  of  Kent,  I  contend,  Mr.  Beresford,  that 
our  country  has  the  prettiest  scenery  in  Europe,  and  by  gad,  sir, 
the  prettiest  girls  also.     Do  you  not  agree  with  me  ?  '* 

The  oolour  of  Arthur's  cheek  deepened  still  more. 
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*'  I  have  never  travelled  on  the  Continent,  nor  have  I  had  tbe 
advantage  of  your  experience.  Sir  Jasper,  with  the  pretty  girlii" 
he  replied. 

Sir  Jasper  chuckled,  and  blew  his  nose. 

''  If  we  take  this  lane  to  the  left,  Mr.  Beresford,"  he  said,  *' we 
shall  cut  ofif  a  corner,  and  pass  the  ruins  of  a  Saxon  tower  well 
worth  looking  at  on  the  way." 

Arthur  gave  the  requisite  signal  to  Master  Jack. 

''  Soh  I  your  experience  with  the  fair  sex  i<i  limitedi  Mr.  Beres- 
ford?  "  said  Sir  Jasper,  with  an  amused  smile.  "Do  yon  not 
think  Miss  Linden  a  pretty  girl  ?  I  think  her  claims  are  beyond 
dispute." 

'*  I  think.  Sir  Jasper,  that  Miss  Linden  i%  pretty,  but  not 
prettier  than  she  is  modest  and  good.'' 

Her  young  champion  was  furious,  and  spoke  with  flashing  eye 
and  indignant  tone. 

Uis  companion,  however,  only  laughed. 

"  I  agree  with  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  your  enthusiasm  does  you 
credit,  I  am  sure.  When  I  was  your  age  I  was  like  you.  When 
you  get  in  with  an  old  fellow  of  my  age  youUl  be  like  me.  I 
wish  I  could  work  myself  into  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  ;  but,  as  you  saji 
my  cousin  Maud  is  undoubtedly  a  very  charming  girl  beyond* 
doubt.  Have  you  been  intimate  with  the  family  long,  Mr.  Beies* 
ford?'' 

'*I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linde*^ 
till  three  days  ago." 

'*  Nor  I,  that  I  am  aware  of,  till  last  night.  What  a  thing  '^ 
is,  Mr.  Beresford,  to  have  charming  relatives  for  so  many  yeatT^ 
and  yet  to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  the  fact  1  We  shall  beootC^** 
more  intimate  now,  I  hope  and  trust." 
.  And  Sir  Jasper  laughed  loudly,  and  struck  his  horse,  pla 
fully,  with  the  whip,,  so  that  the  animal  threw  up  his  head  an^^ 
reared. 

'*  D that  fellow   and    his   chuckling  laugh  I  "  muttered 

Arthur  to  himself  in  the  savagest  of  tones. 

The  domains  of  Lord  Rochester  were  reached  before  the  houT-j 
of  noon,  and  Sir  Jasper,  who  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  ihift> 
little  picnic  with  as  much  zest  as  though  he  really  enjoyed  it^ 
selected  an  ancient  elm. tree,  under  the  shade  of  which  the  part^^' 
encamped,  while  the  horses  were  set  at  liberty  and  permitted  \*^ 
graze  and  enjoy  their  rest. 

The  young  ladies  proceeded  to  spread  a  snow-white  cloth  u 
the  grass,  and  to  prepare  that  simple  lunch  which  Mrs.  Linden 
bountifully  provided.     In  all  these  arrangements  Sir  Jasper  1 
active  and  energetic  assistance.     His  knowledge  and  experience 
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such  matters  appeared  unbounded.  His  spirits  were  so  exuberant, 
his  good-nature  so  demonstrative,  that  Mrs.  Linden  was  charmed, 
and  the  young  ladies  mollified,  except  Bella,  wbo^  as  Sir  Jasper 
W13S  quite  aware,  was  &till  his  uncompromising  foe. 

'*  Look  at  that  fat,  baid. headed  old  elephant  skipping  about 
with  the  champagne-bottles,  and  trying  to  look  agile  as  if  he  were 
young,"  whispered  that  young  hidy  to  her  sister,  with  a  shrug  of 
her  pretty  shoulders  that  signified  disgust. 

**  Why,  Bella,  how  can  you  talk  like  that  ?" 
**  Ugh  !  I  detest  the  sleek,  soft-tongued  old  humbug.     It  is  a 
shame  that  Maud  should  have  to  marry  him  !" 

**  It  is  a  shame,  Bella,  that  you  should  abuse  the  poor  gentle- 
man so.     Anyone  would  think  he  was  sixty  years  of  age !" 

'*  He  isn't  much  less,**  retorted  the  incorrigible  girl,  with  a 
grimace. 

*'  I  am  sure,  dear,  he  is  not  a  day  older  than  forty-five  !*' 
Not  that  Sir  Jasper  really  made  any  pretence  to  conceal  his 
age.     On  the  contrary,  he  joked  about  it  with  the  utmost  good- 
humour.     He  war,  far  too  sagacious  to  try  the  vulgar  expedient  of 
loudly  proclaiming  his  youth. 

**  Soh  !  If  you  will  pull  the  cloth  a  little  more  that  way.  Miss 
Bella !  Thanks  I  Mr.  Beresi'ord,  by-the-way,  did  you  observe 
whether  the  horses  were  secured?  Oh,  vou  secured  them.  I  am 
obliged.  Ah,  I  wish  1  was  a  young  fej  low  like  you  or  Jack.  Dear  Mrs. 
Xiinden,  I  fear  you  must  be  fatigued.  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon, — 
ULunt  Linden,  then.  It  seems  ^y  strange,  my  dear  madam,  for  an 
elderly  personage  like  myself  to  address  a — well,  I  may  say  a 
ooitparatively  young  lady  like  you  -as  aunf.'^ 

"  Oh,  mamma,  tht-re  is  a  pretty  compliment,  now  !"  cried  Maud, 
Q^miliog.  Maud  was  quite  content  that  Sir  Jasper  should  pay  any 
Kiumber  of  compliments  t»  her  mamma,  so  lon^  as  she  herself  were 
^ot  the  recepient  of  them. 

**  I  quite  appreciate  it,  my  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  Linden, 
laughing,  and  may.be  a  little  gratified  withal.  '*  Sir  Jasper  is  an 
^ept  at  flattering,  I  am  aware  ;  so  I  take  his  pretty  speeches  for 
Vrhat  they  are  worth.  I  am  an  old  woman,  my  dear,  and  Sir  Jasper 
is  young  enough,  quite,  to  be  my  son.'* 

"Oh,  mamma!"  ejaculated  Maud,  distressed,  and  then  she 
"klushed  that  the  exclamation  should  have  escape<l  her  lips. 
Sir  Jasper  gently  took  her  hand  in  his. 

**  My  dear  child,'*  he  said,  with  grave  dignity  that  relaxed  into 
^  paternal  smile,  **  1  know  your  mamma  is  the  flatterer  now.  I 
^m  aware,  my  dear,  that  I  am  almost  old  enough  for  you  to  be  my 
laughter  ;  but  I  hope,  Maud,  when  you  have  learned  to  know  me 
^letter,  you  will  not  think  me  absolutely  too  old  for  a  relationship 
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that  I  trust  may  be  for  your  happiness,  and  will  be  more  precious 
to  me  than  all  else  the  world  can  give/* 

At  which  Maud  blushed^  then  turneil  deathly  pale,  and  hong 
her  head,  but  answered  never  a  word. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  luncheon  were  completed. 

Arthur  Beresford,  not  feeling  equal  to  the  task,  declined  to 
carve  the  fowls,  but  undertook  the  pigeon-pie.  Sir  Jasper,  how- 
ever, who  seemed  expert  at  everything,  readily  as^reed  to  accept  the 
fowls,  for  which  our  hero  hated  him.  The  medical  student  was 
skillful  in  uncorking  the  champagne,  whilst  Jack  was  ubiquitous 
in  being  useful,  and  husy  about  everything. 

The  wine  flowed  freely.     Sir  Jasper  was  full  of  anecdote  and 
wit.     The  girls  prattled  and   lau^^hed.     Jak    was  happy  in  the 
notion  that  he   was  really  an  export  waiter,   and  tied  his  hand- 
kerchief before  his  gown  for  au  apron,   to   look   like  one.    The 
medical  student  was  happy  that  he   liad  his  Emily  by  his  side. 
Bella  was  happy  because  she  was  a  pretty,  dark-eyed,  merry  jJ[irl, 
who  would  be  happy  everywhere,  or  else  desperately  miserable  by 
way  of  a  change.     Mrs.  Linden  was   happy  b«^cause  she  could  see 
the  way  to  her  darling  Maud   making  a  good  match      The  oolS 
persons,  perhaps,  who  were  not  quite  happy  were  Maud  and  Ajrthi>^ 
Beresford.     But  thesc^,  too,  even   felt  a   pleasant  satisfaction  t'l^*^ 
they  were  in  each  other's  society,  and  could  sympathise  with  eaC^^ 
other  in  all  the  trials  to  which  cruel  fortune  might  subject  them. 

All,  however,  were  agreed  that  the  picnic  was  a  delightful 
most  successful  affair. 

The  luncheon  finished,  Sir  Jasper  suggest^  that   they  shou 
now  wend  their  way  to  the  mansion  itself,  which  was  celebrated  Ic^ 
its  fine  collection  of  pictures. 

'*  But  how  shall  we  arrange  about  the  horses  V^  Mrs.  Linde^ 
inquired. 

**  We  might  find  some  one  at  the  house  to  take  charge  of  them," 
Arthur  Beresford  replied. 

'*  I  suppose  we  shall  be  permitted  to  view  the  place  T*  said  thi^ 
medical  student,  who  was  a  quiet  and  somewhat  nervous  youn^ 
man. 

*^  Oh,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  about  that,"  Sir  Jasper  re-^ 
plied. 

''  Papa  said  that  the  family  were  in  town,"  said  Maud. 

**  I  saw  Lord  Rochentur  at  the  club  a  few  days  ago,"  Sir  Jasper  * 
observed. 

"  Is  Lord  Rochester  a  friend  of  yours.  Sir  Jasper." 

Sir  Jasper  smiled  and  closed  his  eyes. 

We  are  not  intimate  with  each  other,"  he  mildly  replied.   Sir 
Jasper  Escourt  was  aware  that  Lord  Rochester  was  religious  with 
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mnced  Evangelical  and  teetotal  views ;  that  his  lordship  was  a 
i  man  at  Exeter  Hall,  was  an  authority  on  missionary  work, 
%  for  little  boys,  training  ships,  and  the  slave-trade.  It  tickled 
Fasper's  fancy  vastly,  that  any  person  could  suppose  he  and 
Bochester  could  possibly  be  friends. 

he  party  had  scarcely,  however,  started  towards  the  house, 
Bella  Baxter's  sharp  eyes  detected  a  man  running  towards 
• 

It  can't  be  us  he  wants,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Linden, 
ir  Jasper  turned  also,  and  then  seemed  equally  startled  and 
ised. 

It  is  I  whom  the  fellow  wants,   I  believe,'*  he  remarked, 
is  one  of  my  men  from  Brooklands.*' 
he  man  approached  and  touched  his  hat. 
A  note  from  my  lady,  Sir  Jasper,  for  you,"  he  said. 
How  did  you  find  me  here,  Jenkins  \  "  said  his  master,  taking 
lOte. 

he  servant  explained  that  Laily  Estcourt  had   given  him  the 

bidding  him  ride  with  all  haste  to  Hamley,  and  that  if  he 

ot  find  Sir  Jasper  there  he  was  to  follow  him  wherever  he  had 

,  and  not  to  rest  until  he  had  placed  tbe  letter  in  bis  master's 

ir  Jasper  tore  open  the  epistle  and  eagerly  scanned  the  con- 

•  As  he  did  so,  his  swarthy  face  turned  ghastly  pale,  and 
.  perceived  that  his  hand  trembled  violently.  By  a  strenuous 
:,  however,  the  baronet  strove  to  conceal  his  emotion^  and 
ighis  handkerchief,  wiped  away  the  drops  of  perspiration  that 
^thered  on  his  brow. 

'Dear  Mrs.  Linden — dear  aunt,"  he  said,  *'itis  really  the  most 

ying  and  vexing  affair  that  has  happened  to  me  in  my  life ; 

ny  mother  has  written  to  me  on  a  most  pressing  subject^  which 

compel  me  to  quit  your  pleasant  party  and  return  home  with 

?eed." 

*Dear  me.  Sir  Jasper!  I  am  very  sorry  for  that." 

*  So  am  I,  my  dear  madam ;  for  I  assure  you  I  have  never 
red  myself  in  my  whole  life  more  than  I  have  been  doing  this 

'  I  trust  nothing  serious  has  happened  to  Lady  Estcourt — to 
lear  sister,  I  mean  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Linden,  striving  to  throw  as 
t  sympathy  into  the  question  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  show 
k  relative  whom  she  did  not  respect  and  had  not  seen  for  many 

*No,  no,  dear  aunt ;  make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score,"  Sir 
por  assured  her,  affectionately  pressing  her  hand.  '*It  is 
dy  a  matter  of  urgent  business  which  would  ipto^^  ««nswA^ 
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perhaps,  in  my  absence,  but  which  will  be  eaiiily  aettled  if  I  see 
to  it  myself  at  once.  My  mother  will  soon  avail  herself  of  an 
opportunity  of  renewing  her  intimacy  with  the  sister  whom,  be- 
lieve me,  dear  M.rs.  Linden  I  have  never  heard  her  mention  except 

with  the  most  aflfectionate  regard  ;  and  I ,"  here  he  glanced  at 

at  Maud,  who  was  standing  full  of  wonder  by  her  mother's  side, 
'^  I  shall  not  be  very  long,  depend  upon  it,  before  I  am  at  Hamley 
again.*' 

*'  Well,  my  dear  nephew,  I  am  very  sorry  you  must  go." 
*'  lliank  you,  aunt,  thank  you  a  thousand  times.      And  you 
Maud,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  hesitatingly,  ''will  you  not  tell  me  you 
are  sorry,  too? " 

"Yes,  Sir  Jasper,  if— if  you  wish  it,"  said  Maud,  stanrunering, 
and  much  confused. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  DECLARATION. 

Oh,  Maud  I  Maud  I  was  not  that  a  fib  I— a  most  terrific  fib 
You  are  peifectly  aware  Miss  that  so  far  from  regna^tting  in  you 
inmost  heart  the  sudden  departure  of  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  hi 
absence  afforded  you  the  most  sensible  relief.  The  sky,  indee(^^ 
looked  brighter  and  freer  of  looming  cloud;  she  felt  more  light-^-^ 
hearted  and  happy  than  she  had  done  all  that  day^  and  began  no 
to  believe  that  the  picnic  was,  after  all,  a  pleasant  affair,  and  not 
mere  pretence  at  pleasure — not  such  an  utter  sham  as  it 
seemed  hitherto. 

In   point  of   fact,    when   Maud  made    that    little   hesitating:^ 
admission  to  Sir  Jasper,  probably  she  did  not  want  and  did  not 3 
mean  that  its  accuracy  should  be  tested  by  too  precise  a  gauge.  ^ 
You  see,  Maud  was  not  one  of  those  brave,  fearless,  look-you-fuU- 
in-the.face  heroines,  who  say  unpleasant  things  to  you  if  theylure 
the  true  things,  and  think  that  if  you  hate  corns  you  must  expect 
people  to  tread  on  them.     Maud  liked  to  smile  and  please  every- 
body, and  so  give  pain  to  nobody.     She  was  by  no  means  a  fibber 
in  the  wicked  sense  of  the  word.     She  could  look  you  as  full  in 
the  face,  and  as  frankly,  as  any  girl,  aud^  so  looking,  would  no 
more  have  looked  nor  spoken  an  utter  falsehood  than  she  would 
have  picked  your  pocket.     But  if  she  dined  out  and  didn't  like 
her  dinner,  she  thought  it  no  sin  to  pretend  to  enjoy  it,  and  make 
matters  pleasant  by  declaring  it  to  be  very  nice.     So,  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  she  had  let  slip  the  words  which  Sir  Jasper 
had  put  into  her  mouth  ;  aud  then  she  was  sorry  for  it  after- 
wards and  angry   with  faerbelt.     She  was  oonsciouB  that  she  die} 
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not  love  her  cousin  ;  could  not  bear  to  think  of  her  marriage  with 
him.  If  that  marriage  must  take  place — and  she  supposed  for  the 
sake  of  her  dear  parents  it  could  not  b^  avoided — thank  Heaven  it 
was  not  to  take  place  yet.  When  the  dreadful  time  for  the 
sacrifice  arrived,  she  must  submit ;  then  farewell  youth  and  happi- 
ness !  welcome  misery,  premature  old  age^  eternal  woe !  Mean- 
time, now  Sir  Jasper  was  out  of  the  way,  why  anticipate  the 
wretchedness  of  her  future  lot  ?  Possibly  Sir  Jasper  might  die^  or 
she  might  die,  or  Sir  Jasper  might  fall  in  love  with  some  other 
girl,  and  so  not  ask  her  to  become  his  bride,  or  a  thousand  things 
might  happen,  though  she  knew  not  what. 

So  they  went  to  Clevedon  Hall,  through  the  spacious  rooms  of 
which  they  were  chaperoned  by  an  ancient  dame,  who  described 
the  green  drawing-room  and  the  antique  mouldings  of  the  banquet- 
ting  hall,  in  the  same  tone  and  the  same  words  with  which  she  had 
described  them  to  visitors  for  the  last  thirty  years.  They  duly  in- 
spected and  admired  the  Rochester  china-closets,  and  such  of  the 
family  heirlooms  and  articles  of  vertu  as  were  permitted  to  the 
public  view.  They  passed  through  the  picture  gallery,  and  beheld 
the  portrait  of  the  first  earl^  the  handsome  bewigged  cavalier  whose 
sire  was  his  gracious  majesty,  the  Second  Charles,  but  whose 
mamma,  unhappily,  was  not  the  queen.  There  was  the  king's 
portrait,  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  very  proud  was  the  old 
lady  of  the  noble  descent  boasted  by  the  Rochester  earl.  That 
beautiful  lady  with  the  snowy  bosom  and  the  golden  hair,  whose 
portrait  hung  in  the  background  and  obscure^ — she  was  my  Lady 
Betty  Gravesend,  a  lady  of  Queen  Henrietta's  Court,  about  whom 
the  ancient  servitor  had  not  much  to  say. 

There  was  the  second  Earl,  in  the  wig  and  gown — ^a  celebrated 
lawyer  of  his  day;  the  third  Earl,  who  looked  like  a  fool  and  wa 
what  he  looked ;  the  fourth  had  villain  stamped  upon  his  fiEUse,  and 
was  reputed  to  have  married  two  wives,  but  as  he  was  never  tried 
by  his  Peers  for  the  offence,  we  may  hope  the  legend  was  untrue. 
So  they  went  through  them  all,  and  the  portrait  of  the  present 
nobleman  had  something  of  the  lineaments  of  the  first  ancestor  of 
the  race.  There  were  other  pictures  which  the  late  Earl,  being  a 
connoisseur^  had  collected  with  great  taste  and  at  much  cost.  A 
group  of  fat  beauties  by  Rubens,  two  Dutch  interiors  with  vividly 
reflected  lights  by  Vandyke,  a  real  Etty,  and  several  copies — in  all, 
a  goodly  and  valuable  array. 

When  all  the  wonders  of  the  place  were  seen^  the  old  lady  was 
rewarded,  and  curtsied  to  the  ground.  The  party  returned  to  the 
courtyard,  and  redeemed,  with  an  ample  gratuity,  the  horses  and 
chariot  which  had  been  left  in  the  gardener^s  charge.  Then  they 
again  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  the  park,  and,  in  gipsy  fashion^ 
on  three  sticks,  boiled  their  kettle  of  water  for  tea, 
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If  the  luncheon  had  been  a  jolly  meal,  the  tea  was  more  so. 
What  a  rare  bit  of  fun  it  was  to  find  that  some  of  the  caps 
and  saucers  were  broken,  and  that  consequently  Jack  had  to 
drink  his  tea  out  of  his  sister's  saucer  I  What  a  comical  inci- 
dent— for  everybody  except  the  medical  student  that  an  errant 
gnat  should  sting  that  young  gentleman  on  the  tip  of  his  noee ! 
What  a  delightful  change  for  everybody  to  partake  of  their  repast 
under  Robinson  Crusoe-like  difficulties,  seeing  that  at  home  the 
monotony  of  domestic  comfort  was  never  broken  even  by  such  a 
contingency  as  a  doubt  whether  the  water  boiled ! 

The  whole  party  joined  harmoniously  in  a  musical  reminis. 
cence  *'  of  the  days  when  they  went  gipsy ing,  a  long  time  ago  "— 
Arthur  Beresford's  fine  voice  sounding  conspicuously  amongst  the 
others.  No  doubt  these  young  people  really  did  fancy  for  the  time 
being  that  they  actually  were  gipsies,  that  they  were  rather  ad. 
vanced  inyear^  and  gifted  with  the  power  of  fortune. telling,  and 
that  they  really  did  "  go  gipsying  "  a  long  time  ago— some  thirty 
or  forty  years  previously,  perhaps. 

The  repast  and  the  vocalisation  over,  the  party  broke  up  into 
groups  of  twos  and  threes  for  a  final  ramble  through  the  park,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  few  trophies  in  the  way  of  wild- 
flowers  and  coloured  grasses.  Mrs.  Linden,  who  was  somewhat 
fatigued  by  the  day's  exertions,  and  poor  Jack,  remaining  to  take 
charge  of  the  horses.  If  anyone,  indeed,  had  reason  to  complain- 
of  disappointment  that  day  it  was  assuredly  Master  Jack,  who  had 
brought  his  india-rubber  ball  in  expectation  that  his  comradei 
Beresford,  would  have  a  game  with  him. 

It  happened  that^  during  these  explorations  for  wild-flowers, 
Maud  and  Arthur  found  themselves  frequently  together,  and  some- 
times with  no  other  companion^  though  Beta's  laughter  and  the 
hushed  voices  of  Emily  and  her  lover  were  wafted  on  the  gentle 
breezes  from  some  leafy  hiding-place  hard  by. 

This  was  for  Arthur  undoubtedly,  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
day's  entertainment^  and  possibly  that  night,  when  alone  in  the 
sanctity  of  her  own  chamber,  Maud  may  have  reproached  herself 
with  having  found  it  more  pleasant  than  she,  with  her  high  sense 
of  rectitude,  deemed  quited  right  under  her  existing  relations  with 
Sir  Jasper  Estcourt. 

But  that  happy  evening  was  long  remembered  by  both  of  them 
the  soft,  golden  rays  of  the  westering  sun,  the  beauty  of  the 
mackerel-sky^  the  twittering  of  the  birds  in  the  groves  and  dells 
through  which  they  wandered,  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  seeking 
their  homes  in  the  noble  chestnnt^trees,  the  startled  curiosity  with 
which,  ever  and  anon^  a  browsing  deer  would  regard  them  and 
then    bound  out  of   the    possibility  of  harm's    way  from    the 
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strangers,  the  song  of  the  skylark  which  soared  on  the  heavens, 
and  the  soft  notes  of  the  thrush  and  the  nightingale  that  warbled 
through  the  leafy  foliage. 

Sometimes  Arthur  had  to  assist  the  girl  through  a  mass  of 
furze^  or  down  some  steep  aclivity  in  the  undulating  ground.  Then, 
when  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  each,  perhaps^  was  conscious  that 
the  other  trembled  at  the  touch ;  and  when  she  softly  thanked  him, 
their  eyes,  perhaps,  would  for  a  moment  meet,  and  hers  would 
droop  beneath  the  ardour  of  his  gaze. 

*'  I  cannot  carry  many  more,"  said  Maud,  as  she  gathered  up 
her  flowers  and  grasses  into  her  handkerchief.  '*  We  will  gather 
a  few  more  violets  and  a  little  of  this  yellow  heath,  and  then  we 
will  return  to  mamma." 

As  Arthur  assisted  his  companion  to  tie  up  her  bouquet  of 
primroses,  and  violets,  and  heath,  and  fern,  he  took  one  of  the 
fragrant  blossoms,  and,  looking  at  it  a  moment,  returned  it,  with  a 
sigh,  to  the  group. 

'^  I  was  thinking  of  a  certain  evening.  Miss  Linden^"  he  said, 
*'  when  I  robbed  you  of  just  such  a  flower  as  this,  and  asked 
that  I  might  keep  it  as  a  souvenir.  Do  you  remember  that 
night?" 

'^Tes,''  said  Maud,  sighing  also;  *' those  were  happy  times: 
Only  last  winter,  a  few  brief  months,  and  yet  how  long  ago  i) 
seems  1" 

'*  They  were  happy  times  to  me,  Maud,  and  yet,  by  Heaven  \  I 
I  wish  they  had  never  been.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  your  face- 
not  ever  known  you !" 

"  That  is  not  flattering,  Mr.  £eresford.  My  poor  face  has 
never  injured  you/'  said  the  girl,  with  a  futile  attempt  at 
gaiety. 

"  Yes,  it  has  injured  me,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  bit- 
terly. '*  For  when  I  saw  it,  likeja  fool  I  loved  you  !  Like  a  fool 
I  nursed  the  fancy  that  you  might  learn  to  return  that  love.  Of 
a  night  I  used  to  dream  of  you — nay,  by  Heaven !  /  do  dream  of 
you.  Of  a  day  I  have  indulged  in  di^ams  sweeter  and  more 
foolish  than  those  which  soothed  my  sleep  at  night.  I  have  wished 
for  wealth  and  rank  for  your  sake — T  have  pictured  how,  if  I 
possessed  them,  I  would  lay  them  at  your  feet  and  tell  you  that 
nothing  that  the  world  can  give  would  weigh  with  me  against  the 
priceless  treasure  of  your  love!" 

**Mr.  BeresfordI" 

**  Nay,  my  dear  child;  God  forbid  that  I  should  reproach  you 
for  my  folly.  I  did  not  know  then  that  the  real  fairy  prince,  who 
va8g(Ang  to  offer  you  the  grand  castles  of  air  which  I  was  build. 
ing,  and  the  exalted  ra|xk-*the  fabulous  wealth-— ^as  pot  7,  byt  t^ 
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respectable,  middle-ac^ed  baronet,  who  hail  all  his  good-fortune  cut 
and  dried  ready  to  his  hand  !     Oh,  Maud — Maud!  when  I  learnt 
the  truth,  how  foolish   were  my  dreams  I  how  ridiculous  ray  hope^ 
and  aspirations!  to  ask  for  your  love  was  to  commit  a  crime ^ 

**0b,  this  is  cruel  of  you  !"   cried  the  poor  girl,  wha«?e  ovm 
heart  was  deeply  distressed. 

"How  can   it   be  cruel?     It    is   wicked,   perhaps,"  returr^^^ 
Beresford,  excitedly  ;  I  know  it  is  not  honourable.     I  know  i^    ^* 
all  perfectly  idiotic,  and  that  I  deserve  to  be  reprobated  for  sho^^^*'- 
ing  you  the  anguish  of  my  heart.     I  ought  to  have  rememb^x'^^d 
that  I  was  a  dreaming  fool — a  penniless  jackass.     I  ought— <:>^> 
Maud,  forgive  me  what  I  have  said.     I  should  not  have  said  it,  "ln^  "^^^ 
it  has  burst  from  me  unawares.^' 

He  paused  and  took  her  hand,   looking  wistfully  and  ful  1        ^^ 
sorrow  into  her  downcast  face. 

**  I — I  do  forgive  you,*'  she  murmured,  almost  with  a  sob. 

"I   hope— I   fervently  trust— Miss    Linden,  that  Sir  Ja» 
Estcourt  may  make  you  happier  than  I  could  have  done.     Bell 
me,  when  I  came  to  Hamley,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  to  you  wha^ 
have  told  you  to-night.     But  someliow  I  feel  easier,  and— and 
quite  so  unhappy  now  that  you  know  how  I  love  you.      I  sti 
keep  that  little  violet  you  gave  me  once  till  I  die — as  I  told 
then.     I  carry  it  here  against  ray  heart.     It  is  faded  now— Li 
the  hopes  I  had  once  foolishly  ventured  to  cherish." 

They  stood  a   few   moments  iu  silence,  poor  Maud  wishing 
her  heart  that  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  with  his  title  and  wealth,  w" 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     She  would  have  liked  to  have  said  ^ 

to  Mr.  Beresford,  but  she  did  not  know  how.      So,  very  pale  ^-"^^ 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  said  nothing  at  all. 

**  Now,  Miss  Linden,"  said  he,  calmly  enough,  **  shall  we  return. 
W)  your  mamma?" 

**  Yes,  if  you  please,"  said  Maud. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CONTAINS   A   LETTER  FROM   MR.   DOWNING. 

After  that  evening,  when  Arthur   Beresford  had  been  un 
tentionally  betrayed   into  the  avowal  of  his  passion  for  Maud, 
was  conscious  that  his  visit  to   Hamley  must  end  as  speediljT^ 
circumstances  would  permit.     Possibly  this  fact  was  one  re 
that  made  him  angry  with  himself  that  he  had  so  lost  the  mas 
of  his  good  intentions  as  to  make  that  avowal.     Beyond  this,  h 
ever,    was  an   honest  self-reproach  for  the  girl's  sake.      If 
should  like  him,  and  he  had  flattered  himself  in  the  early  day 

tbm  ac^uaintmcei  ihs^x  sh^  ^8^  txq%  mdiBSmat  to  himi^"h<^ 
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not  done  wrong  in  saying  augbt  to  her  that  mififht  make  her  mar- 
riage with  his  detested,  but  fortunate,  rival  distasteful  to  her  ? 
Tet  he  hugged  to  his  heait  the  thought-*— the  hope — that  Maud 
might  really  like  him  better  than  Sir  Jasper?  He  would  not 
have  relinquished  that  thought  for  any  consideration  —  except, 
perhaps,  for  the  consideration  that  Maud  Linden  would  be  happier 
otherwise. 

And  now,  after  that  night,  he  noticed  with  pain  that  Maud 
avoided  him — at  least,  any  fete-huSte  that  might  develope  iuto  a 
repetition  of  the  scene  which  occurred  in  Clevedon  Park.       Not 
that  she  was  otherwise  than  kind  and  friendly  to  him.     On  the 
contrary,  she  seemed  auzions  to  show   him  that  she  sympathised 
with  him.     What  woman  ever  lived  that  was  angry  with  a  man 
for  loving  her?      What  woman,  that  was  worth  the  name,  that 
did  not  feel  a  sympathy  and  kindness  for  that  man  ?       And,  if 
Arthur  could  have    rightly  read    Maud's    heart,  he  would  have 
luiown  there  was  much    more    than  this.      But  the  young  man 
felt  that  he  stood  on  a  difterent  footing  with  the  girl,  and  with 
her  family  now   from    that  when   he   first  entered   their   house. 
Se  was  ashamed  of  himself :    he  was  tortured  with  self-reproach 
as  a  sort  of  impostor,  a  marplot,  a  mean  fellow  who  had  taken  an 
tinfiEur  advantage  ot  the  position  in  which  his  friends  had  per- 
mitted him  so  stand. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  but  one,  he  made  an  excuse  to 
bring  his  visit  to  the  lindens  to  an  end.  He  was  going  to  spend 
&  few  days  with  his  fostei-father,  the  Captain,  ere  his  holidays 
came  to  an  end,  and  Jack  was  to  accompany  him.  Mrs.  Linden 
and  her  invalid  husband  had  both  pressed  their  young  guest  to 
prolong  his  stay,  but  the  lady,  possibly,  who  might  have  seen  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  affairs,  was  not  displeased  that  Mr. 
Beresford  was  iiim  in  his  resolution  to  depart.  So,  with  many 
Bxpressions  of  goodwill  on  the  part  of  everybody,  except  Maud, 
irho  hung  backward  aud  only  whispered  the  words  '^Grood.bye,'* 
at  the  last  moment,  Arthur  and  Jack  departed. 

As  soon  as  Maud  had  said  those  words  '*  Good-bye,"  and 
suffered  her  cold  hand  to  rest  on  that  of  Arthur's,  she  fell  once 
more  to  the  back  of  the  kindly  group  that  "  sped  the  parting 
guest,"  and  soon  afterwards,  without  another  word  to  anybody, 
withdrew  to  her  own  little  chamber,  whither  we  will  not  follow 
her.  But  whei:  she  came  downstairs  to  tea  her  eyes  were  rather 
led^  it  must  be  confessed.  So  red,  that  Bella  noticed  them, 
and  did  not  fail  privately  to  tease  poor  Maud  about  them.  If, 
bowever,  Mrs.  Linden  ob^er^^ed  the  singular  appearance  of  her 
daughter's  eyes^  she*  was   too    discreet    to    be  incjuisitive  about 

i)ie  ca\|8^ 
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Meanwhile,  uno.>n<':i  )ii^  of  \\iU  litt.l*'   inci.l'.Mit,  Arthur  aud  hia 
friend,  tlie  Blue-coat  li'>v,  i*r.)(;oeJu(l  on  tli»*ir  way  loOakhurst,  where 
the  worthy  captaiu  and  his  servant  or  rhu.^l   male,  Jack  Bowling, 
were  prepared  for  and  oxpectiiii;  tht^n. 

No  event  materially  atl'ect.ini:^  the  pn>i^Tess  of  this  history 
happened  during  tiiis  visit,  in  (.'aplain  Ikn'osfonl,  except  a  letter 
which  Arthur  roceivc'd  fr<^m  Lundon,  aud  which  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  l)owuinLS  and  camo  direct  from  that  gentleman's 
office  of  the  Rural  Churches  ilegistrat.ion  Department,  at  Somerset 
House. 

It  was  rather  a  long  letter,  and  contained,  of  course,  a  great 
deal  about  "Ins  darling  Lucy,"  **  the  sweet  little  girl,"  and  so 
forth.  The  marriage  which  was  to  have  taken  place  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer,  had  not  yet  lieen  celebrated,  owing  to  theserioas 
illness  of  Mrs.  Meadows,  Lucy's  mamma,  who  was,  however,  now 
convalescent,  and  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  who  would 
not  even  for  *' dear  I)ick\s  sake,"  think  of  marriage  till  "her 
darling  mamma  was  (piite  restored  to  her,"  were  now  staying  at 
the  house  of  some  relative  in  the  south  of  England,  in  the  hope 
that  the  sea  air  might  soon  accotn})lish  that  dutiful  wish. 

'*  Lucy,  the  sweet  girl,^'  continued  Dick  in  his  letter,  '*in. 
forms  me  that  the  old  lady  is  picking  up  wonderfully,  aud  is  an 
anxious  as  we  are  that  our  marriage  should  be  delayed  no  longei 
than  possible.  They  expect  to  return  to  town  in  about  a  fort- 
night, and  then,  my  dear  boy,  I  shall  have  the  dearest  wish  o: 
my  heart  gratified,  and  be  made  the  happiest  man  on  earth,  foi 
shall  1  not  possess  the  dearest  girl  V' 

**  We  have  taken  a  small  house  near  Camberwell,  eight  rooms 
and  a  washhouse,  which  Lucy  or  rather  her  mamma  chose,  and 
tells  me  it  will  suit  us  exactly.  You,  of  course,  my  dear  Beresford 
will  hold  yourself  engaged  to  act  as  my  best  man ;  and  though 
my  salary  is  still  small,  and  I'm  unfortunately  not  ye-  out  ol 
the  clutches  of  the  »L^ws,  I  hope  all  will  be  well.  I  have  turned 
over  a  new  leaf,  old  boy,  and  dou^t  t'iriternise  with  any  of  mj 
old  *pals'  at  the  'Rural  Churches.'  If  I  did  I  know] 
should  get  deeper  into  the  mire  than  ever  ;  for  I'm  not  like  you 
Beresford,  and  am  easily  lal  by  those  I  come  in  contact  mth." 

'^  I  forgot  to  say,  that  I'm  going  to  have  a  snug  little  roon 
specially  for  self  and  friends  to  smoke  in — that  is  agreed  upon 
though  I  had  to  fight  for  it.  So  I  hope  you^  for  one,  will  be  ove 
to  Camberwell  pretty  often.  Another  room  is  selected  speciall] 
for  Mrs.  Meadows,  and  though  far  be  it  from  me  to  grudge  augh 
to  dear  Lucy's  mother,  I  must  say  the  old  lady  has  picked  out  th< 
nicest  bed-room  in  the  house.  She,  of  course,  i&going  to  live  will 
us,  ^ou  know;   as  I  could  not,  nor  would  Lucy  hear  of  such  i 
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thing  08  to  separate  mother  and  child.  But  oh  Beresford  !  if  it 
had  pleased  Providence  to  have  taken  the  old  lady  in  her  recent 
illness,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  broken  my  heart  at  the  bereave- 
ment, though  I  suppose  I  should  have  had  to  please  Lucy  by  pre- 
tending to  shed  a  tear  or  two.  But  I  should  think  the  old  lady  is 
quite  prepared  for  death,  for  she  is  always  talking  about  it  in  the 
most  dismal  manner  ;  until  she  makes  my  flesh  creep  and  my  blood 
curdle.  Another  thing  which  I  will  confess  to  you,  is  that  I  think 
she  is  a  very  inferior  and  common  woman,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
being  hypocritical —  at  all  events  compared,  virith  dear  Lucy,  virho 
is  refined  as  she  is  true  ;  and  noble  as  she  is  faithful,  all,  in  fact, 
that  a  fellow  could  Nwrish  for  a  wife. 

"  By-the-bye,  I  have  applied  for  three  days  leave  to  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Rural  Churches ;  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  short 
^isit  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  who  is  distantly  connected  with 
oy  family.  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  is  his  name,  and  his  place  is  called 
£rookIands,  a  few  miles  from  Dover,  so  that  for  the  next  two  or 
'^breQ  days  you  and  I  will  be  neighbours. 

"  I  don't  know  much  of  Sir  Jasper  personally^  but  I  believe  he 
i:ander  some  pecuniary  obligation  to  an  uncle  of  mine,  who  has 
up  in  town  lately,  and  it  was  while  I  was  in  attendance  upon 

wealthy  relative  (who  has  offered  to  stand  godfather   to  my 

boy)  that  I  met  the  baronet,  whom  I  have  not  otherwise  seen 

years.     He  seems  a  very  jolly  old  fellow,  though  I  hear  he  does 

bear  exactly  a  firsUratt  character  at  his  club.  He  insisted 
^^n  claiming  friendship,  if  not  relationship,  with  me,  thinking,  I 
L  m.«ve.  that  he  would  please  my  old  uncle  by  so  doing.  So  he 
^^^Drted  a  promise  that  I  would  come  down  for  a  few  days' fishing ; 
»^^«ted  that  I  should  fix  the  date  of  my  visit,  and  behold  the  result, 
as,  dear  boy,  I   feel  awfully  miserable  now  Lucy  is  away  in 

country,  and  you,  who  are  the  only  friend  I  hob-nob  with  now, 

away  also,  I   shall  be  glad  of  the   little  cluiuij^e,  and  hope  to 

»y  the  country  breezes  wonderfully. 
^  *' Craving  your  pardon  for  afflicting  you  with  Uiis  terrific  epistle, 
*-^«ve  me  to  remain,  dear  Beresford,  e^er  yours, 

Dick  Downing/* 
CHAPTER  XXL 

PAR     PARENTHESE. 

The  adventures  which  befel  Dick  Dowuing  during  his  short 
at  Brooklands,  the  residence  of  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  are  re- 
^^ed  in  the  narrative  which  occupies  the  next  few  pages,  and 
^ich  have  been  compiled  b^  that ;  gentleman  at  the  rec^uest  of 
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the  present  Editor,  in  order  to  complete  the  account  of  that 
mystery  of  which  this  history  is  a  veracious  chronicle.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Downing  did  not  indite  his  narra- 
tive immediately  at  the  time  his  adventures  occurred,  but  at  a  much 
later  date.  Doubtless  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  acquainting 
his  friend,  Mr.  Beresford,  with  all  the  i  nportant  facts ;  but  it  must, 
by  no  means,  be  understood  that  Mr.  Richard  Downing  was  one 
of  those  gentlemen  who,  when  any  little  incident  at  all  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  happens  to  them,  immediately  recjrd  it  in  black 
and  white.  In  point  of  fact,  his  narrative  appears  in  this  place 
simply  because  it  relates  events  which  were  actually  happening 
during  a  part  of  tlie  visit  of  Arthur  Beresford  and  Jack  Linden  at 
Oakhurst,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  design  of  this  book  to  keep 
such  events  recorded  in  their  historical  order. 

Here^  also,  it  may  be  desirable  to  note  that  the  story  is  about 
to  enter  upon  a  new  and  distinct  phase*     Hitherto  it  has  borne 
upon  a  strange  incident  that  happened  to  one  of  its  characters.  Dr. 
Robert  Lee,  at  a  time  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and,  consequently^ 
belonging  to  a  period  remotely  past ;  it  has  tended  to  fix  Arthuc 
Beresford  as  tlie  ciiild  whose  birth  the  young  doctor  was  so  myste-^ 
riously  summoned  to  attend ;  it  has  pointed  out  Dr.  Lee's  suspidoi 
that  he  was  uniut/entionally  an  accessory  to  some  inexplicable 
of  which  that  child's  girlisli  moth«3r  was  the  victim ;  and,  lastly, 
it  has  shown  that,  after  an  interval  of  four-ana- twenty  years,  oi 
thereabouts,  the  successful  W^est-end  physician  has  declared  bii 
belief  that  the  elderly  Kentish  baronet,  Sir  Jasper  Estoourt,  wi 
identically  the  same  individual  who,  as  a  young  and  handsome^'' 
youth,  was  the  principal  of  that  suspected  crime. 

Mr.  Downing's  story  appears  to  show  that,  if  Sir  Jasper^ 
Estcourt  was,  indeed,  the  central  object  of  that  strange  incident^ 
of  the  past,  the  mystery  enshrouding  his  career  still  endured,.^ 
that  if  the  walls  of  the  quaint  old  mansion  could  speak,  they  ^ 
could  tell  a  tale  of  mystery  occurring  at  the  present  time  as  start-  ^ 
ling  as  any  that  belonged  to  other  days. 

Having  cleared  the  ground  by  this  explanation,  we  will  now   '^ 
proceed  with — 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

DICK   D0WNING*8    NARRATIVE. — BRO0KLAND6. 

Having  passed  my  youth  in  the  freedom  of  a  country  life, 
and  detesting  a  Loudon  one,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  invita- 
tion of  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  of  Brooklands  in  Kent,  to  enjoy  a  few 
days*  fishing  in  the  little  river  which  passes  through  his  estate; 
and  no  one  unacquaint^  with  the  drudgery  and  hi^rd  work  qi  a 
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Gbvemment  office  (though  I  am  informed  that  in  some  commereial 
establishments  in  the  City  the  work  is  harder  and  the  hours  of 
attendance  more  excessive)  can  appreciate  the  keen  enjoyment 
inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  liberty,  which  an  overworked 
official  feels,  when,  having  obtained  his  leave,  he  finds  himself 
speeding  from  the  horrors  of  the  metropolis  into  the  fresh  atmo. 
sphere  and  tranquillity  of  the  green  fields. 

To  reach  Brooklands — I  had  discovered  by  a  consultation  of 
a  railway  map  and  Bradshaw — ^it  wasneoessary  to  book  to  Dover, 
and  then  journey  across  the  country,  a  distance  of  some  five  or 
six  miles.  As  the  weather  was  lovely,  I  accomplished  this  latter 
part  of  the  journey  on  foot. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  place,  as  Brooklands  was 
pretty  well  known,  though  I  remarked  that  those  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  whom  I  made  inquiry,  regarded  me  with  a  kind 
of  mingled  curiosity  and  wonder,  when  they  discovered  that  my 
destination  was  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt's  abode.  This  somewhat 
surprised  me,  but  I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 
circumstance.  From  several  trifling  remarks,  however,  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  one  and  another,  I  gathered  that  Sir  Jasper  was 
not  very  popular  or  much  respected  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Brooklands  was  approached  by  a  lofty  iron  gateway,  and  a 
lodge,  and  the  house  itself  was  completely  shrouded  from  view 
bom  outside  the  grounds,  by  the  thick  mass  of  foliage  of 
xaany  veteran  trees. 

The  house  itself  was  built  of  red  brick,  of  the  period,  I  should 
Bay,  of  the  first  Stuarts.  Ivy,  clambering  in  parts  to  the  very  roof, 
peeped  in  at  the  quaint  little  lattice- windows  in  which  the  rays  of 
(be  hot  afternoon  buu  blazed  in  flashes  of  golden  flame.  A  wide 
Atone  terrace,  apparently  a  later  construction  than  the  mansiim 
atself,  spanned  the  whole  frontage.  A  large  lawn  stretched  in  front 
of  the  terrace,  with  a  lake  in  the  distance^  upon  which  two  swans 
w^re  laadly  floating.  Tiie  whole  was  skirted  round  by  the  thickly- 
|[>lanted  trees. 

The  first  appearance  ef  the  place,  altogether  struck  me  with  a 
kind  of  chill ;  a  sense  of  loneliness,  helplessue^^,  and  desolation. 
lEverything  about  the  mansion  itself,  and  tlie  spacious  grounds 
'vhich  surrounded  it,  spoke  of  former  prosperitv  and  splendour,  but 
present  decay.  The  edifice  had,  in  parts,  Lllm  into  ruin—Jbere, 
perhaps,  a  stack  of  chimneys  had  partially  crumbled  away  under 
'^he  destroying  hand  of  pass'ncr  time,  there  an  ancient  gable- end 
"^as  broken ;  some  of  the  richly  mullioned  windows  shared  the  same 
&te ;  whilst  nothing  B\y6ke  of  any  effort  at  re  toration  or  repair. 

The  same  aspect  of  neglect  was  presented  by  the  grounds  as 
\>j  the  exterior  of  the  bouse.    The  lawn  was  bbaggy  and  uncut ; 
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the  terrace  uneven,  and  the  tracery  of  its  stonework  shattered  in 
places;  the  lake  was  stagnant  and  overgrown  with  green  weeds; 
the  two  swans  seemed  lazy  and  despondent,  as  thongh  afflicted  with 
the  thought  that  there  could  be  no  pleasure  in  the  possession  of 
long  graceful  necks  in  such  a  forsaken  place  as  that,  where  no  one 
would  be  likely  to  admire  them ;  the  rooks  overhead  cawed  in  ca. 
dences  more  than  usually  dismal ;  a  thin  peacock  strutted  discon. 
tentedly  at  one  end  of  the  terrace,  screamed  hoarsely  at  the  swans, 
andy  despite  the  vanity  for  which  his  race  is  famed,  seemed  to  think 
it  scarcely  worth  while  to  spread  his  tail ;  whilst  an  old  tabby  cat 
basked  in  the  sunshine  on  a  window-sill,  and  licked  his  paw  witb 
a  dilatory  indifference,  as  though  even  cleanliness  at  Brooklands  was 
a  matter  of  supererogation. 

All  this  has  taken  me  some  time  to  describe;  but  such  descrip- 
tion may  best  convey  the  general  impression  that  was  made  upon 
my  mind,  by  my  first  coup  d'oeil  when  I  traversed  the  gravel 
path,  and  ascended  the  terrace  steps.  Here,  standing  at  the  door- 
way of  his  mansion  and  quietly  smoking  a  cigar,  was  Sir  Jasper 
Estcourt  himself,  who  as  soon  as  he  perceived  me,  came  forward 
with  outstretched  hand  to  greet  me. 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  said  he  as  he  shook  my  hand  with  courteo^ 
einpresseimnt,  ''  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  my  poor  domail^* 
Do  you  come  from  Dover  ?    I  am  ashamed  that  you  should  ha-"^® 
had  so  long  a  walk  ;  and  that — well,  I  may  as  well  be  frank, 
fact  is,  it  had  quite  slipped  my  mind  when  you  had  promised  to 
me  this  little  visit.     However,  you  are  none  the  less  welcome, 
dear  Downing,  on  that  account.     Ck)me,  I  will  introduce  you  to 
mother.'* 

Sir  Jasper  could  not  have  shewn  me  more  kindness ;  he  coul^ 
not  have  spoken  words  more  genial  and  bland,  nor  have  professed 
himself  mere  delighted  to  see  me  his  guest  Tet  it  struck  me  tlu^ 
an  expression  of  uneasiness  and  annoyance  flitted  for  an  instant 
across  his  handsome  face^  an  expression  which  rested,  however^  bo^ 
for  the  briefest  space  of  time. 

"  How  is  your  excellent  uncle  V*  he  inquired,  as  he  led  the  wa^ 
into  the  house.     "  Quite  well !  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  upon  m^ 
soul !     A  fine  old  fellow  he  is,  and  infernally  rich.    By  Jove !  '^ 
wish  I  had  his  money.     He  knows  how  to  take  care  of  it  very  welll 
though." 

**  He  knows  how  hard  it  was  to  get  it,  Sir  Jasper,  I  suppose,*^ 
I  replied,  laughing.  ^^  He  boasts  that  he  began  bis  commercial  lifi^ 
as  a  clerk  at  a  pound  a  week." 

"  And  now  he  has  ten  thousand  a  year  !  Gad  1  I  wish  I  was  hv^ 
heir.  Are  you  his  heir  ?  A  large  family  has  he  ?  That  is  a  pity,^ 
my  dear  fellow^  for  ^our  sake.      Strange  that  some  pf  us  poor< 
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ivils  should   have   so   little   cash  whilst   others   are  rolling  in 
ches." 

*'  You  have  your  title,  Sir  Jasper,"  I  replied,  with  a  laugh, 
nowing  my  worthy  relative's  weakness  for  people  of  rank.  "  I 
ire  say  my  uncle  would  gladly  exchange  a  portion  of  his  fortune 
:  that/' 

Sir  Jasper  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled. 

*'  I  would  willingly  accommodate  him  if  I  could,"  he  said. 
A  baronetcy  with  a  load  of  debt  on  a  fellow's  shoulders  and  no 
ish  at  his  bankers,  is  not  altogether  a  favourable  role  to  play  in 
le  comedy  of  life.  The  legislature  has  not,  however— very 
olishly,  I  think -*made  its  titles  marketable  or  capable  of  ex. 
aange." 

We  had  by  this  time  passed  through  a  lofty  hall  into  a  spa* 
bus  chamber  with  a  bow-window  that  overlooked  the  terrace  and 
le  lake.  It  was  rich  in  its  carving  and  the  oaken  panelling  of 
B  walls.  The  furniture  was  scanty  and  old.  A  faded  Turkey 
urpet  on  the  floor,  upon  which  a  huge  mastiff  was  stretched 
deep.  Curtains,  also  faded,  at  tiie  windows,  a  grotesque  table 
ith  lions'  claws  for  feet ;  a  few  handsome  chairs ;  two  or  three 
}uare*faced.lookiug  portraits  hanging  on  the  walls,  that  seemed  to 
>er  down  at  me  with  diamond-shaped  eyes, — all  gave  a  chilling 
nd  sinister  effect  to  the  place  that  drove  my  spirits  to  zero. 

"  I  thought  we  should  find  my  mother  here,"  Sir  Jasper  said. 
No  matter,  she  will  be  here  presently.     Meanwhile,  [  can  give 
ou  a  good  cigar  and  a  tolerable  glass  of  sherry." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  a  tall,  otern.Iooking  man-servant  re^^ 
ponded  to  the  summons.  He  presently  placed  wine  and  cigars 
pon  the  table. 

"  It  is  rather  an  unfortunate  circumstance — unfortunate,  I 
lean,  for  your  sake,  as  I  fear  it  may  not  make  your  visit  so  plea- 
uit  as  I  should  wish  it  to  be — that  my  mother,  who  has  been 
omewhat  of  an  invalid  for  some  years,  has  had  an  attack  of 
ler  complaint — the  heart  is  affected,  poor  thing,  I  think — and— 
nd,  in  fact,  my  dear  Downing,  we  have  to  keep  her  as  free  from 
xcitement  as  we  possibly  can." 

1  expressed  my  deep  regret  at  the  news  of  her  ladyship's 
udden  illness ;  and  began  to  wish  that  my  visit  to  Brooklands 
lad  remained  unpaid.  I  believe  I  stammered  something,  to  the 
effect  that  I  feared  visitors  were,  under  the  circumstances,  rather 

le  trop. 

*^  Nonsense,  my  dear  boy,"  cried  Sir  Jasper,  seizing  and 
pressing  my  band.  '*  You  must  not  think  that,  I  assure  you  i  my 
mother  will  really  be  delighted  to  welcome  you,  so  far  as  she  can, 
I  am  sure ;  and,  indeed,  she  is  so  far  recovered  from  the  attack  that 
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you  would  scarcely  be  aware  how  ill  she  has  been.  I  have  not 
been  ill,  at  all  events  ;  and  I  shall  be  able*to  take  you  about,  and 
show  you  the  country,  I  hope." 

**  Sir  Jasper,  you  are  very  kind  ;  but  if  your  mother  has  been 
so  unwell,  I  am  sure  she  will  not  care  to  have  a  stranger  aboat 
her  house,  especially  as  you  must  generally  lead  such  an  exceed- 
ingly quiet  life." 

"True,  Downing;  that  is  quite  true,"  replied  Sir  Jasper, 
dabbing  with  his  handkerchief  his  bald  brow.  ^*  We  do  Uvea 
quiet,  lonely  sort  of  existence  down  in  this  forsaken  place  ;  and  it 
is  very  thoughtful  of  you — what  you  say.  But  still  you  will  stay 
here  a  day  or  two,  at  all  events ;  you  will  remain  till  Monday ;  if 
you  do  not  die  of  ennui  in  the  meantime,  that  is  to  say.  On 
Monday  I  shall  be  compelled  to  run  up  to  town,  and  then— though, 
by  Jove,  I  wish  you  would  stay  with  us  a  month  ! — if  you  teiU  go, 
we  may  as  well  travel  together." 

To  this  compromise  I  assented.    Nothing  could  be  more  fairl; 
spoken  or  more  friendly  than  the  language  of  my  new  friend,— 
for  a  new  friend,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was.     I  had  met  him  at  my 
uncle's   house  two   or  three   times  in   my   youth ;  but  nothing 
approaching  intimacy  had  ever  existed  between  us,  and  I  confeBS, 
that  when,  as  I  believe  to  please  my  relative  to  whom  be  was 
under  some  pecuniary  obligations,  he  invited  me  to  his  house— I 
was  rather  proud  to  cultivate  the  preferred  friendship  of  a  baron  e 
The  invitation  had,  however,  been  given  for  a  weeh     When  I  bad 
availed  myself  of  that  invitation,  it  seemed  that  Sir  Jasper  h»* 
forgotten  all  about  it ;  and  now,  with  the  utmost  urbanity  a^J^d 
decorum,  I  was  made  to  feel  that  I  was  rather  de  trop  altogether » 
the  week  had  diminished   to  a  *'day  or  two,"  and  I  was  oool*J 
informed  that  my  host  would  be  glad  to  see  the  back  of  me  c^^ 
Monday. 

All   this  was  certainly  strange  and  disconcerting.     I  began 
entertain  the  opinion  that  Sir  Jasper  was,  in  vulgar  parlance^    . 
humbug — that  he  had  only  pressed  me  to  pay  him  this  visit    j^ 
the  belief  that  I  should  not  accept  it ;  and  already  I  wished  tha^*^  - 
had  never  come.     Obviously  my  host  would  be  glad  to  get  rid 
me.     At  that  time  I  imagined  that  Sir  Jasper  was  merely  li         . 


many  another  member  of  polite  society,  to  whom  habit  has  ^^^ 

il  natural  to  say  pleasant  and  flattering  things  with  glib  urbanit^^- ' 
and  who  are  simply  astonished  that  any  person  should  constf^'     * 
their  language  according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  its  words, 
surmised  that  the  gushing  proffer  of  friendship  made  by  Sir  Jasp^^^ 
in  the  presence  of  my  uncle  was  intended  to  please  the  latteri 
to    serve   the    baronet's    own    end — that  my  worthy  relation  ^^^j 
longer  being  prpsent,  and  Sir  Jasper  having  no  end  to  aerf^ 
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was  simply  in  the  way.  Such  were  my  convictions  then  ;  now, 
however,  I  believe  it  was  not  personally  to  me  that  Sir  Jasper 
objected  ;  but  he  had  reasons  of  his  own  why  no  one  should  be  at 
Brooldands  at  that  time. 

While  I  was  revolving  these  disconcerting  thoughts  in  ray  mind, 
and  pretending  to  listen,  with  a  smiling  face  and  an  interested 
attention,  to  the  unceasing  prattle  with  which  Sir  Jasper  regaled 
me,  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  stately  old  lady  entered  the  room. 
She  stared  at  me  in  haughty  surprise,  and  a  frown  of  displeasure 
for  a  moment  settled  upon  her  face. 

Sir  Jasper,  however,  jumped  up  with  an  agility  which  for  his 
Imlkly  form  was  surprising,  and  formally  introduced  me  to  his 
mother  as  a  friend  who  had  come  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  Brook* 
lands. 

Lady  Estcourt  cast  a  glance  of  anger  or  alarm — I  can  scarcelv 
define  which  -  at  her  son,  and  then  turned  to  me  with  a  stately 
courtesy  and  a  freezing  smile,  extending  the  tips  of  two  cold  fingers^ 
which  she  permitted  me  to  touch. 

*^  Delighted  to  make  Mr.  Downing's  acquaintance,  I  am  sure," 
her  ladyship  condescended  to  say,  though  her  manner  strongly 
belied  her  words.  *'  I  trust  he  will  be  comfortable  at  Brooklands, 
though  I  fear  he  will  find  it  a  fearfully  dreary  place,  and  the  society 
of  an  old  woman  and  her  elderly  son  not  highly  entertaining.^' 

"  I  love  the  country.  Lady  Estcourt,  and  can  enjoy  myself 
wherever  there  are  green  fields/'  I  hastened  to  reply,  wiUi  a  gallant 
effort  to  shake  off  the  depressing  influence  which  seemed  to  cling 
to  the  place  and  its  inhabitants. 

"You  will  find  plenty  of  green  fields,  no  doubt,"  she  rejoined. 

'*I  have  promised  to  give  Mr.  Downing  some  good  fishing," 
Sir  Jasper  said ;  '*  and,  at  least,  we  can  boast  of  pleasant  rural 
scenery  in  the  country  round  about." 

''  Yes,  Mr.  Downing  may  find  his  salvation,  there,"  said  his 
mother,  stroking  down  her  silk  dress,  and  bestowing  upon  me  a 
benignant  smile.  '*  If  you  keep  him  in«doors,  my  dear,  in  this 
place,  in  two  days  he  will  certainly  commit  suicide  or  die  from 
sheer  weariness  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh." 

Lady  Estcourt  was  a  thin,  spare  woman,  perhaps  seventy 
years  of  age.  She  was  tall,  and  disdained  to  stoop.  She  sat  in 
a  hard-backed  chair,  and  declined  even  to  lean  her  own  back 
against  it.  Her  hair  was  now  white  as  the  driven  snow.  Her 
eyes  were  dark  and  still  very  bright,  but  their  expression  was  not 
pleasing.  They  were  too  apt  to  scintilate  with  anger,  or  flash 
with  scorn.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  for  her  age  but  little  wrinkled. 
Her  features  were  good,  but  rather  too  sharp  and  pointed ;  her 
lips  were  thin  and  habitually  compresbed,  though  frequently  they 
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won]n  forre  mur  &  naaie  of  bhter  aueum.  Sfae  wiu  cucMlj 
immKd,  zsA  ooe  might  inagine  from  hs-  -'.-^li^  fjuemtH^  that  Ae 
wa<  a  little  raub.  Her  ^KecL  was  coU.  aqI  b«r  masner  poUdied 
4K3t  Lard,  i^iefajiiiirdeof  theeaaT.gwkd-nx'nireJ  btAadaeB  wlach 
waA  tbe  cLaracten>tic  of  her  i^>n. 

^'  If  I  had  been  aware,  Ladj  Estojon.  of  joar  leoeat  iifamiy" 
I  Testortd  u>  <iaT,  *'  I  shoaU  oertainlj  h^Te  deferred  tiie. pleasure 
fA  nakin^  thL^  vvsit  tiU  a  later  date.  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  and 
tliat  inn  t  lie  mj  ^pAogy/' 

**  Lad  J  Ectoooirt  glanced  up  quickly  in  surprise. 

'^  Mj  illnefts  ?'*  %be  repeated,  interrogadTelj. 

'^  I  bare  been  mentiooing  to  Mr.  Downing  that  joa  have  beeo 
rather  unwell  lately,'*  explained  her  son,  leisurely,  ^*  and  thi- 
thi«.  acor^nt^  £cir  our  secluded  life,  and — and,  in  faict,  for  the  tew 
▼intorii  who  hoiy>ur  us  with  thdr  presence  in  our  aomewfaaft 
r/jelaucholj  home/' 

Hie  eye^i  of  mother  and  son  met,  and  a  glance  of  intelligoioo, 
which  btruck  me  as  odd,  passed  between  the  two. 

'*  Ah  yes,  alas  !  I  ha^e  not  been  in  good  health,  and  have  seea 
but  little  of  s^K;iety  for  manv  years,**  said  the  lady  with  a  sigh  that 
developed  into  a  grim  fimile.     From  what  I  haTe  since  heard,  I 
fancy  that  her  ladyship's  ill-health,  of  which  this  seclusion  was  tb^^ 
outcome,  was  rather  moral  than  physical ;   but  this  is  by  the  way^^^ 

**  But  it  was  to  your  recent  illness,  mother,  that   I  specudlj^ 
alluded/* 

'*  To  be  sure,  ray  dear,  that  was  very  bad,  I  dare  say,**  replie^^ 
his  mother,  mildly,  and  arranging  the  skirts  of  her  lavender  siU^^ 
dress. 

I  fancy  she  had  not  quite  discovered  the  cue  her  son  desired^ 
her  to  take ;  and  that  she  considered  it  prudent  to  reply  in^ 
geueraliticK. 

"  I  tell  Mr.  Downing,  however,  that  you  are  now  recovering,  and    - 
that  with  a  little  quiet  and  rest  my  dear  mother  will  soon  be  her- 
self again.*' 

Lady  Estcoiirt  closed  her  eyes,  and  now  for  the  first  time  reclined 
on  the  back  of  her  chair. 

'•  Yes  Mr.  Downing/'  she  said,  "  that  is  all  I  want,  quiet  and 
rest.     Quiet  and  rest  will  soon  set  me  to  rights  again,  I  have  no 

doubt." 

It  was  perfectly  clear  to  me  now  that  I  was  in  the  way  ;  and 
if  1  could  have  imagined  an  excuse,  I  should  certainly  have  taken 
my  leiive  of  Brooklands  that  night.  But  when  I  stammered  out 
some  further  apology  for  disturbing  a  sick  house,  both  Sir  Jasper 
and  my  hostess  laughed  my  excuses  away,  and  seemed  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  set  me  at  my  ease. 
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Lady  Estcourt,  indeed,  for  an  invalid,  soon  t^rew  quite  lively  and 
leerful,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  much  e^iprlt,  and,  as  I  soon 
jroeived,  with  a  considerable  knowledore  of  the  world.  She  had 
availed  much  on  the  Continent,  and  talked  Treely  of  what  she  had 
«n.  She  did  not  hold  a  very  high  estimate  of  her  fellow  human 
'oatures  ;  that  was  plain.  The  male  sex  she  evidently  considered 
D  better  than  it  should  be,  and  of  her  own  she  entertained  an 
3inion  still  worse.  In  fact,  she  was  as  cynical  an  old  lady,  but 
3  amusing  and  entertaining,  as  ever  it  has  been  my  humble 
ortune  to  meet. 

Tea  was  served  in  a  spacious  old  chamber  that  overlooked  the 
arden,  and  Lady  Estcourt  presided  at  the  repast.  Both  she  and 
ir  Jasper  were  full  of  gossip  of  their  travels,  of  the  scandal  in  ' 
>wn,  and  of  their  neighbours,  with  whom,  however,  as  the  lady 
Kplained,  on  account  of  her  illness,  they  were  little  intimate.  I 
iOW  began  to  think  that  my  visit  might  be  fairly  tolerable  till  the 
ionday,  when  Sir  Jasper  had  arranged  that  we  should  journey 
»ack  together  to  town. 

Tea  finished,  Lady  Estcourt  grew  languid,  and  place!  her  little 
swelled  hand  to  her  brow. 

"My  dear,"  said  she,  *' I  feel  my  headache  coming  on,  and 
bink  I  shall  lie  down  on  the  couch.  Perhaps  you  will  like  to 
how  Mr.  Downing,  before  it  grows  dark,  over  the  grounds. 

I  expressed  a  great  wish  to  see  the  grounds. 

"They  are  not  much  to  look  at,"  said  Sir  Jasper;  **  but  we 
nay  as  well  smoke  our  cigars  in  the  open  air,  as  in  the  fusty 
itmosphere  of  the  house.'' 

So  lighting  our  cigars.  Sir  Jasper  conducted  me  over  the 
garden,  which  was  stocked  with  sweet-smelling  flowers,  but  not 
Highly  cultivated ;  and  the  hundred  acres  or  so  that  was  called  the 
park,  leaving  her  ladyship  to  enjoy  the  silence  and  repose. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  SAME. — THE  LIGHT  IN  THE  TURRET, 

It  was  getting  quite  dusk  when  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  undertook 
to  show  me  over  his  grounds.  The  sun  had  sunk  beyond  the 
blue-topped  Kentish  hills,  and  the  sky  was  dark  and  cloudy. 

*' We  shall  have  rain  before  the  morning,  I  think,*'  said  Sir 
Jasper,  as  be  lazily  puffed  his  cigar  and  gazed  upwards  at  the 
lowering  heavens. 

**  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  were  to  have  a  storm,"  I  re- 
phed. 

''  You*U  see  Brooklaads  to  perfection,  if  we  have  one." 

Vl 
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''  How  so  V' 

''  Wiill,  it  isji  cluinuiiiL^  plari-  '  m  T.hiai«ler,  ii'^litjiin-^,oriQ  r^in  « 
IS  Maol)Oth*s  witclies  ohservt.'." 

Then,  afier  a  pause,  lie  aided,  with  a  «"ire)e-iS  laU)L;l», 
'*  riie  old  place  has  a  Ljraiid  lueal  reputalhiii  of  biuu;:;  haiiiU'^:^ 
So,  if  you  wake  up  iu  Pie  mi- idle  of  t'-u*  ni.rlit  .uid  tind   a  hide«)i  ^ 
old  woman  uj  hi^ii-lKH*io  I  >n<».'>  an!    \\v^  eosiunie   \{  Quean  Aaui; 
time  peeriu:;  iat'*    \our  ta^^e,  vnu    uiu^i    ii  (t   he   siirprise  i,  anfl  vo 
need  not  be  frij^diteu«'d,  as  the  «)l.l  lady  ha>  never  been  kuowo,  1  Ik=;- 
lieve,  to  inflict  any  pliy^icil  tlaiii  i'_;e." 

vVe  were  now  ^raudiuLT  in  liie  park,  under  the  prf)teciiu  ^ 
shadow  of  an  old  el  en,  whicii  ha<l  app:»renily,  at  some  distant  tiiu^ 
been  struck  l>v  iiirlitnin.:.  i'hrou;ih  the  thick  foliajje  of  a  clustt=: 
of  trees  we  couid  see  the  liou^e  lowering.  A  ii^ht  or  two  shon  - 
through  the  lower  windows  of  the  western  win^  of  the  buildings 
while  the  other  end  ot  ic  ioOMie  1,  black  and  forbidding,  a-^aia*il  tli^- 
sky.  Here  there  was  >;ouiethiui^  whicli  especially  struok  my  fanc^ 
as  a  very  singular  etlect.  Over  the  top  ot  a  certain  roun  i  ti)wes5 
or  pinnacle  in  this  hitter  part  of  the  buildinj;,  and  which  peepe— 
up  above  the  general  outline,  a  thick  cl  >ud  was  pissin-^,  and  as- 
driven  by  the  wind,  it  Uitted  away,  tlie  pile,  crescent  m'K»u  di?^ 
ch)sed  itself  and  remaine*),  as  it  were,  resting  on  the  very  cenir:: 
of  this  peculiar- looking  tower. 

I  pointed  out  this  ciicumstance  to  my  companion. 

*'  It  do  '^  lojk  curious,  certainly,"  said  he,  watching  the  Strang 
effect  till  another  dark  cloud  interpose  1  and  hid  the  moon  froa  view 
"  That  part  of  the  biiilding  is  (juite  uninhabited  and  has  fallen 
decay;  in  fact, ^' added   he,  laughing,  '*  that  queer   little  tower 
now  a  lumber-room,  and  is  reputed   to  be  especially  the  favour 
locale  of  the  i^hostlv  old   ladv   who  has  for  generations  honored 
farady  with  her  occasional  presence.      But  we  will   not   talk  n 
ot   that  unpleasant  personage  just  now  or  I  shall  be  making 
nervous,  I  fear ;  for  there  is  nothing  s)  conducive  to  the  app 
ancje  of  an  apparition  as  t :  be  expecting  it.*' 

'*  On  the  contrary,  Sir  Jasjxjr,  if  there  is  any  legend  att; 
to  Brooklands    in  connection  with  this  said  old  lady,  I  sh» 
delighted    beyond  measure  to    hear  it.     It  lias  always  be€ 
ambition  to  pass  a  night  under  the  r«)of  a  haunted  house." 

**0h,  then,  iont  va  bien,   though   I   don't  promise  yc 
ghastly  visitation,  you  understand." 

"  But  the  legend.  Sir  Jasper  V* 

•*  That  shall  be  a  bonne  botuhe,   over  a  cigar  and  a 
grog,  when  we  return  indoors." 

The  wind  had  ribcn  high  by  this  time,  and  howled  thr 
trees  dismally.     The  leaves  and  the  grass  seemed  to  ? 
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slu-l^^er  in  the  way  that  is  frequently  the  precursor  of  a  storm.  A 
ruftssiiing  sound  of  footsteps,  near  a  cluster  of  fir-trees  at  the  back  of 
startled  me. 

"  It  is  merely  one  of  the  few  deer  that  stock  the  park/'  said 
companion,  answering  the  look  of  my  eyes. 
'*  And  that  other  strange  noise — what  is  that  ?*' 
*^The  shrieking  of  the  wild  geese,"  said  he,  laughing, 
lit  it  is  getting  chilly,  and,  I  perceive,  notwithstanding  your 
t,  you  are  becoming  nervous.  Let  us  return  to  the  house.  D« 
play  chess  or  cards  ?" 

It  was  chilly,  though  the  day  had  been  warm ;  and  I  confess 

"t  my  nerves  were  a  trifle  unstrung  and  shaky.     I  was  glad  that 

host  had  made  the  proposal.     So  we  returned  to  the  house, 

found  Lady  Estcourt  seated  in  the  dining-room,  where  a  lamp 

burning,  and  her  Ladyship  was  perusing  the  last  new  novel 

town. 

Xady  Estcourt  did  not  deny  her  partiality  for  a  rubber  of 

biLst;  but  as  there  were  only  three  of  us  we  were  constrained  to 

e  shift  with  a  dummy.     This   was  not  the  most  exciting  of 

,  to  be  sure,  but  her  ladyship  so  thoroughly  enjoyed   it,  that 

^ew  quite  lively  and  good-natured,  and  even  related  little 

^^^odotes  of  the  large  sums  she  had  won  and  lost  at  Roulette  and 

f^^e  ei  Noir,  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  at  Homberg  and  Baden- 

L«n.     We  played  but  for  sixpences,  just  to  give  an  interest  to 

game ;  and  I  bad  to  congratulate  myself  that  the  stakes  were 

^•^   liigher,  for  Lady  Estcourt  had  a  knack  of  turning  up  honours 

^'^^i  scoring  tricks,  that  was  truly  wonderful. 

'  *  It  is  quite  a  treat  to  have  a  game  at  cards, — I  take  Dummy, 
^^^.  Downing.     It  makes  me  feel  quite  young  again  ;  I  declare  I 
L*t  touched  a  card " 


**0h,  come,  mother,  you  forijet  that  last  winter  we  used  fre- 
^^^*itly  to  play  at  cribbage,  when  I  was  laid  up  with  that  con- 
^^^«^ed  attack  of  gout." 

*  *  Cribbage,  my  dear  !   Well,  yes ;  but  anyone  can  play  cribbage 
>  holds  the  cards  ',  there  is  no  imagination  or  genius  in  the 
^^.     To  compare  such  a  game   with   whist  is   to  compsure  a 
^^-doll  to  a  Greek  statue.     I  score  two  by  honours,  I  believe, 
^^^  three  by  cards/' 

In  this  amusement  the  hours  of  the  evening  passed  away,  and 
^1^  l^ady  Estcourt,  despite  her  recent  indisposition,  by  no  means 
^HJ^cted  to  the  smell  of   tobacco-smoke,  Sir  Jasper  and  I  were 

to  enjoy  our  cigars ;  nor  did  her  ladyship  decline  to  par* 
^^  with  us  a  social  glass  of  brandy-and- water,  which  certainly 
^*^^d  zest  to  the  game. 

-After  supper  we  again  recurred  to  cards  \  and  thus  it  happened 
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no  opportunity  was  afforded  to  Sir  Jasper  to  relate  to  me  the 
legend  which  he  had  promised  me,  in  regard  to  the  queer  little 
old  dame  who  was  reputed  to  haunt  the  place.  When,  indeed,  we 
separated  for  the  nighty  the  promise  had  quite  passed  from  my 
mind ;  nor  was  it  till  I  found  myself  alone  in  a  quaint  little  bed- 
chamber that  the  ghostly  reputation  of  the  place  returned  to  m; 
recollection. 

I  locked  my  door  and   minutely  examined  the  room  and  its 
oaken  panelling — according,  I  believe,  to  the  usual  custom  of  geu- 
tlemen   who   find   themselves    about   to  sleep   in    ^tia^i-haunted 
houses.     I  found  no  secret  doors  in  the  wainscoating,  and  although 
there  was  an  ancient  picture  over  the  mantelshelf— which,  I  sap- 
pose,   was  intended   to   represent    a    Dutch   gentleman    of   the 
sixteenth  century— there  was  nothing  about  it  which  led  me  to 
expect  its  eyes  would  move  in  their  frame,  as  those  eyes  were  bleared 
with  dirt  and  altogether  expressionless.     But  th  i  bedstead  was  * 
ibur-poster,  one  with  faded  drapery,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  room^^ 
an  old  screen  of  tapestry  work,  which  I  was  very  careful  to  set  »? 
close  against  the  wall  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible 
any  human  being  to  conceal  himself  behind  it.    What,  however,  i_ 
tated  me  most  of  all  was  an  antique  cabinet,  the  brass  handles       ^ 
which  jingled  with  a  mocking  sound,  as  though  the  brass  lions'  h 
that  held  them  were  laughing  and  chattering  at  every  step  I 
across  the  room.     It  was  a  grotesque  piece  of  furniture,  truly,  w 
numberless  drawers,  besides  two  lofty  doors  which  opened  in 
centre,  and  which,  with  a  nervous  qualm,  I  was  constrained 
inspect   minutely,  lest  an  upright  skeleton  should  be  conceal 
there. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  to  excite  superstitious  fears  beyo 
a  few  old  clothes  and  dresses  which  hung  there  ;  so,  laughing  at 
uneasiness,  I  began  to  undress  and  prepare  for  rest. 

Remembering,  however,  the  prognostication  of  Sir  Jasper  th^^ 
we  should  have  rain,  and  probably  a  storm,  before  the  momi 
I  went  to  the  window  the  last  thing,  to  look  out  and  ascer 
whether  that  prophecy  was  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  threatened  storm  appeared  to  have  passed  away^  thou 
the  sky  was  still  cloudy.  Both  moon  and  stars  were  shining  clearly 
and,  looking  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  I  perceived,  skimmerii^^ 
through  the  obscurity,  two  faintly  shining  lights  side  by  side, 
was  aware  the  sea  stretched  out  in  that  direction,  and  I  surmised 
that  these  lights  belonged  to  the  Joodwin  Sands. 

I  was  about  to  close  the  latticec    window  and  draw  down  tt^ 
blind  when  my  eye  lighted  on  a  dark  portion  of  the  building 
the  left,  which  jutted  out  prominently  some  fifty  yards  distan 
and  had  been  the  object  of  conversation  between  ^  Jaqiar 
myself. 
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The  foliage  of  clambering  ivy  partially  obscured  my  view ; 
but,  Dotwithstanding  this,  I  fancied  I  perceived  a  ray  of  light  fall- 
inff  from  tliat  turret  toindow.  Greatly  startled  by  the  discovery— 
for  Sir  Jasper  had  stated  that  the  turret  was  utterly  uninhabited 
by  the  family,  and^used  simply  as  a  lumber-room  ^I  was  at  first 
disposed  to  think  it  but  a  trick  of  my  own  fancy ;  but,  leaning 
out  of  the  window  as  far  as  I  could  stretch,  I  became  absolutely 
certain  of  the  fact.  There  was  a  light  burning  in  that  turret. 
With  beating  heart  I  watched,  and  then  I  remember  a  shadow 
passed  the  turret  window^  for  an  instant  extinguishing  the  flame 
which  immediately  reappeared. 

I  was  not  exactly  alarmed,  but  I  i^as  startled  and  excited.  I 
was  at  Hrst  inclined  to  redress  myself  and  summon  Sir  Jasper  to 
witness  what  I  had  seen.  A  moment's  reflection,  however,  con- 
vinced me  that  Sir  Jasper  was  most  likely  by  this  time  in  bed  and 
asleep,  and  before  I  could  actually  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do 
the  light  disappeared ;  nor  did  I  again  see  anything  of  it, 
though  I  waited  at  the  window  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  hour. 

At  last,  feeling  very  chilly,  I  closed  the  window,  finished  un- 
dressing myself,  and  retired  to  bed,  cursing  the  jingling  handles  of 
the  cabinet,  which  made  a  mocking  clatter  as  I  covered  mysel 
up. 

I  confess  I  was  in  no  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  Many  hours 
passed  ere  I  obtained  a  wink  of  sleep ;  and  if  the  old  lady,  whose 
legend  I  had  not  learned,  had  peeped  at  me  between  the  curtains 
with  a  hideous  grin,  I  should  not  have  been  astonished ;  nor  if  that 
picture  over  the  raantleshelf  (except  that  I  took  good  care  not  to 
look  at  it)  had  leered  at  me  with  an  awful  squint. 

No  apparition,  however,  appeared  to  me  that  first  night,  though 
my  slumbers  —  when,  at  last,  they  fitfully  came  to  me  —  were 
broken  and  haunted  by  unpleasant  dreams. 

Qlad  was  I  when  morning  arrived,  and  the  hour  for  me  to  dress 
myself  and  go  downstairs. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE  SAME. — THE  STORM. 

At  breakfast-time  I  mentioned  nothing  of  what  I  had  seen 
(luring  the  night,  for  fear  of  disturbing  Lady  Estcourt,  in  the 
delicate  slate  of  whose  health  such  a  disclosure  might  produce  a 
serious  aifect. 

When,  however,  early  in  the  morninor  Sir  Jasper  proposed 
showing  mj  over  the  picture-i^allery,  in  which,  he  iaformed  me, 
were  some  Viiluable  sjHJcimeus  of  early  art  as  well  as  son^e  family 
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■portraits  bv  well-known  later  niasteis.  1  »ieieraiined  to  take  ^^u 
opportunity  to  apprise  iiim  ol  svhai  I  had  scid,  and  to  :isk  him  :4:or 
an  explanati()n. 

The  pictnre-i^allery  d  l>ri).)ki:in(l>  wun  a  lon^x,  narrow  clianm.  li  .^er 
on  the  first-floor,  streLclun^  acD.-s  luc  entiru  ejnireof  the  buildi  m-  i-^. 
Between  the  dee})  bay  wiii(i)\v^  \vt;re  antique  '.nirrors  tiiat  gave  "Cl-  lie 
boholder  the  appearance  .>i"  \^^n\j:  all  heal,  and  of  walkinj^  abiL-k  <l_>i. 
mally  like  a  crab,  over  Lliese  were  arranged  specimens  of  arai<:>  ^  ir, 
swords,  rapiers,  <|Ueer.l(M»knu  nial<'.hl<>eks  and  muskets,  elabora  t-^^l y 
carved  pistols  ana  cluin^y  knives  and  dirks. 

Nor  had  Sir  Jas[)er  bo!i<id  hi>.  cojleerion  ot  pictures.  T}i€-^=s'*^' 
was  a  classical  paintuiij,  with  the  soft  Italian  sky  of  Claude,  a  jm^^^^ 
a  lovely  Madi^ma's  head   oy  sotnu  artist  of  the  Venetian  schoo/^  '^ 

Dutch  interi'jr   by   Van  lyke,   an  <»ld    En^li-^h    fete   champt^tre 
Watteau,  and  a  tine  nude  Ui^ure  l)y  I'^tty — a  more  recent  j)urclj,v 
by  Sir  Jasper  himself. 

The   family  })ortraits  huni;    side   by    side    chronologically  .••^^ 
ranged.     First  came  the   f.);ni  ler  — ii<»t    o^'  tiie  family,  but  of  tl  '^ 

Kentish  branch.      Sir    Philip,  the  lirsi   baronet,    who   was  saiJ 
have    boui^ht   his   baron-  tcy    from    Kin^    iFames   the    First  for 
thousand  pounds  when   that   impecuniouN   monarch  w:us  especiall^^ 
short  of  cash,  and  there  was  liis   hidy — the  dau 'liter  of  a  wealtlt- 
grocer  in  East  Cheap,  in   ruilh's  und  wii^;    tliere  was  the  Cavalier 
Sir   Charles,    who    was  slain   ai    Worcester    when    iiis  prince  ai::^-  "^^ 
namesake  had  to  climb  a  tree  and    hide   his   royal  liead ;   there  wu^ 
the  Jacobite   Esieourt,   Sir  James,  who   was  attainted  and   nearh 
beheaded  after  ^45, under  whose  dominion  the  family  fortunes  reaclu 
a  desperately  low  ebb  ;  and  there  wis  the  courtier-like  Sir  Georj 
whose  smirking  face  had   successfully  whispered   flattery  into  i\m^ 
ears  of  two    Hanoverian   kings,  anJ   so  made  matters  pleasant  k 
the  fiery  young  Estcourt,  who  had  died  a   Colonel  on  the  field 
Waterloo.      There    was    Sir   Jasper's  father,   sot   and   blackguai 
written  on  his  sensual  face  ;  tliere  was  tiie  present  Lady  Estcour 
a  dark  beauty  with  glorious  eyes  and    lull   of   passion,  painted 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  when  she   was    only   seventeen ;    next  the« 
Sir    Jasper's     elder     br.»ther — Gerald — who,   as    the  baronet  er 
plained,  had  died  of  smallpox  when  quite  a  child,  and  the  se^oir 
one,  Felix,  who  luul  died  abroad  when  a  youui^  man. 

"  And  lastly,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  pomting  to  tiie   portrait  of 
handsome  youth  with  dark  eyes,  '*^  there  is  your  humble  servar 
before  he  had   become  so  stout  and  portly,  and  not  quite  so  ha  I 
headed  as  you  see  him  now.'' 

"The  promise  of  your  youth.  Sir  Jasper,"  1  .said,  laui^liii 
"  has  amply  been  luKilled  by  the  diLcnity  and  matured  beauty 
your  middle  age," 
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Sir  Jasper  laughed  also,  and  said  he  was  obliged  tor  the  com- 
pliment,  and  wound  up  with  a  most  peculiar  sort  of  chuckle  that 
quite  startled  me. 

"  And  now,  sir/^  I  added,  ^^  there  is  one  thing  more  I  have 
to  ask,  and  that  is  to  give  me  the  legend  you  promised,  about  the 
little  old  lady  who  is  a  ghostly  visitant  to  the  hou«?e/' 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  very  simple  legend  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  not  much 
to  tell  about  it  so  far  as  I  am  aware,^'  my  companion  replied. 
"  Yonder  lady  in  ruffles,  the  daughter  of  the  grocer  in  Eastcheap, 
is  the  heroine  of  the  tale.  It  is  said  that  her  husband.  Sir  Philip, 
after  he  had  married  her,  become  fearfully  jealous  of  his  beauteous 
wife ;  and  that,  indeed,  he  had  some  reason  to  suspect  an  attach- 
ment still  to  exist  between  the  lady  and  a  young  apprentice  in 
Lombard  Street,  to  whom,  in  her  early  youth,  she  had  plighted 
her  troth.  The  story  runs  that  one  day  Sir  Philip  was  out  with 
a  hunting  party,  and  driven  home  unexpectedly  by  a  thunder, 
storm,  discovered  the  lady  in  tender  conversation  with  a  silken- 
haired  youth,  who  was,  of  course,  no  other  than  the  Lombard 
Street  apprentice.  Mad  with  furious  rage,  the  zealous  husband 
first  struck  his  wife  with  his  dagger  to  the  heart,  and  then  pursued 
.he  terrified  youth  to  the  chamber  of  the  western  tower,  as  it  is 
^Ued,  and  to  which  the  lad  by  some  means  found  liis  way.  Sir 
?hilip  burst  open  the  door  of  the  chamber,  stabbed  the  supposed 
►etrayer  of  his  honour  three  times  in  the  bosom,  and  then 
uthlessiy  threw  the  body  out  of  the  turret  into  the  moat 
»eueath.  Of  course,  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  his  beloved 
pouse  was  innocent  of  all  infidelity ;  that  tlie  apprentice  was 
eally  her  cousin,  who,  in  despairing  love,  had  enlisted  in  one  of 
[le  king^s  regiments,  and,  before  going  oflf  t^)  fight  the  Roundheads, 
ad  come  to  bid  his  faithless  cousin  a  la«^t  farewell.  Equally,  of 
Durse — for  in  such  manner  do  these  things  happen  in  legends — 
V\T  Philip  was  stru  k  speechless  with  remorse,  and  was  uncertain 
whether  to  commit  suicide  or  turn  a  monk.  He  did  neither;  but 
athin  a  twelvemonth  took  to  himself  another  wife.  On  the 
veiling  of  his  marriage  the  spirit  of  his  murdered  wife  appeared 
ij  the  turret-rooF,  and  warue<]  him  of  his  ori.iie  and  the  punish- 
iit»Dt  that  awaitel  him  My  uxorious  ancestor  f)und  his  second 
>etter-halt'  a  tartar  and  a  shrew,  and  within  a  twelvemonth  broke 
lis  neck,  either  by  accident  or  mallcp  prepense.  On  the  night  of 
lis  apotheosis  liis  first  lady  appeared  agaia ;  and  so  she  is  said  to 
lave  d^Mi(3  whenever  any  important  event  is  on  the  eve  of  happening 
.o  any  ul  my  glorious  race. 

"  Did  you  ever  sec  the  apparition  f'  I  inquired,  as  the  baronet 
ceased  to  speak. 

"  No,  uw.i.^  relit  fie  va  rim ;  1  doi/t  remember  when  I  was  born, 
^ou  perceive — 1  have  never  married,  nor  have  I  ever  to  the  present 
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time  l)orn  -'«^'J'I.     f  «'X|)(vm  tomako  thooM  luiy^«  acquaintance soc^-^^^  '\ 
day;   l)ut   .-    I   :;■    j;i.l    ;i:.iH,  ,...'/    ./.,;■.— I   am   m  iio  hurry,  and 
trust  tli;tt     :  .    i-.  !;  :.  " 

Sir  J;i-i.i'i-  1.;   !:u:,  ....    '.\..;ri-.   viiurkleJ   in  his  own  peculi? 
way — a  w  .\  :!=  .:  !i  ;>  .. ;\v.j\>  _;r.  i*'  i  mi  my  nerves  as  being  exces 
sively  dis;;.. kv •■.  .jv    -ii.l   :\\i'   n--  ^'Aicv  ImiauQ  hiu^h    I  have  eve. 
heard. 

I  theu  i»-.:irr  1  ■  .  Mj'v  ,:..^r  tiii*  di>>(\)very  I  luul  made  in  th( 
niiiiit,  as  If  :i'  «  ...•:  i  ;:.i  I  I  !r  Hi.id-»\v  ih;it  tell  across  the  window 
of  the  tuner. 

For  i\\v  :'  -'  M.jhu'n-  Sii-  .F.isjxm'  ijipeirt^  I  altogether  disconcert 
or  alnrin<*'l. 

''  Noii-oi.-'.  my  ilr  ir  k'li.»\v  !"  lie  cried.  ^^  A  light  in  the  turret 
Imj)()S^il)lf  .'  i...  iiM-t.  Ii.jvc  (ltMi»iv<3<l  yourself.  Vou  were  nervous 
and  cx^'it.'.l  ■.!..:i  v,,ii  wMit  t'»  l)od.  I  noticed  that  you  were  ud- 
easy  wht'u  I  '•  !!:>i.'y  im-iiM-.iicd  rhi»  ab-iird  story  about  the  hous" 
being  liaui.u'i.  N-.a  1  i,;ivc  lold  \ou  ab<)ut  that  infernal  leireud 
you  will  sec  '//''■  !i;.;"  l-     ri  1  ./r.>  -had«)»v-  to-night,  I  expect/' 

'^  It  was  in-t  i.uk  v,Sir  .lasper/"  I  .inswered,  somewhat  annoyecf" _^»' -  -^ 
"1  wns  ncrvoii-,  periiip^,  but  when  1  looked  out  of  that  window 
hjid  noi^hci  b;  ci:  t«>  'it.M'p  n.,]-  to  l.)cd." 

TlKr'U   Sir  .I.»-|nr   lauuhod,  ami  struck    his   forehead   with  tb^^  ~       ^ti 
palm  of  his  li.!!!  i. 

*MliL;]»t,   my  t]»»;ir    hMwning/'  he  exclaimed,  "I  apologise  ft 
imputing  i«»  V"u  -;;i|u'rsiitious  f(\ar.s.      I  think  I  can  account  for  tl 
mystfiinns  li-i:',  .lul"  the  e(|ually  mysterious  shadow,  without  in 
pugniuir  y"ur  courage  ur  voracity,  or  even  without  recourse  to  ai 
supernatural    .auso  for  the  et'toct.      1  remember  that  two  or  thrt 
days  ago  I   wanted  an  old   book   which,  I   believe,  was  years  a^ 
packed  away  with  sonui  <.tlu*rs  amongst  the  lumber  in  the  turn 
I  told  Bri'ji:s,  niv  man,  to  l:<>  and  s«»arGh  tor   it  as  soon  as  he  had 
leisure  half  lioin*,  and   T   have   no  doubt  that  it  was  he  and 
lantern  whicli  di^turled  your  0([uanimity  last  night.    I  will  in<pii 
presently  if  hr  wa-  not  tliere,  and  if  he  has  discovered  the  treasu 
I  bade  him  srck." 

"But  have  you  any  reason  to  think  your  man  was  there  actual 
last  night  V' 

"Not  especially  last  night;  but  why  not  last  night  as  well 
the  night  before,  or  yesterday  afternoon  V 

"It  is  likely  enough,'' I  replied,  glad  that  the  arcumstan( 
could  thus  be  naturally  explained. 

"Of  cour>e  it  is,  my  dear  fellow!  At  any  rate,  make  y«i 
mind  easv  on  the  point  that  the  light  you  observed  wasa^tua 
tallow  or  ni'    ■  n  1  (uvcs  n  >  ori.dnntion  to  the  spiritual  world." 

And  later  in  the  dav  .^ir  Jasper  informed  me  that  he  had  ini     m*^^* 
the  promiso<l  inquiry,  found  that  Briggs  was  really  in  the  tur^"""*^ 
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mous  ni^ht,  and  had  discovered  the  volume  he  had  been  in 
of ;  and,  indeed,  to  verify  the  fact.  Sir  Jasper  actually 
[  me  the  book. 

it  afternoon  my  obliging  host  took  me  for  a  drive  along 
>f  the  prettiest  Kentish  roads,  and  showed  me  some  of  the 
it  scenery  that  England  can  boast  of.  In  the  evening 
it  for  a  long  walk,  along  the  white  cliffs,  as  far  as  Pegwell 

3  sky  was  very  garish  as  the  sun  set,  and  the  white  sails  of 

ps  that  dotted  the  dark  blue  oceean  shone  golden.     But  far 

)ver  the  Downs  a  thick,  black  cloud  was  gathering.     It  had 

,  sultry,  oppressive  day,  and  not  a  breath  of  breeze  was 

r.     The  sea-gulls  flew  low  and  near  land. 

think,*'  said  Sir  Jasper,  looking  at  the  sky,  ^^  that  the  storm 

held  off  yesterday  will  not  keep  off  to-night.'' 

ircely  had  he  spoken,  when    a  large  drop  of  rain  fell  upon 

«.      Directly  afterwards  my  companion  felt  the   warning 

[so. 

S%  had  better  hasten  our  steps  or  we  shall  be  drenched,"  ^e 

)  hurried  accordingly ;  but  the  storm  still  held  aloof,  nor  did 

re  any  rain  to  speak  of  till  we  got  back  to  Brooklands.     As 

e  traversilig  the  park  alow  clap  of  thunder  echoed  from  the 

se  with  a  mufflel  boom. 

Ve  are  just  lu  time,  at  all  events,'*  I  said. 

Lnd  now,  like  Ajux,  we  can  defy  the  thunder,"  returned  Sir 

,  with  a  laugh.     "  My  mother  will   be  glad  to  see  us  back, 

Qiuch  tor  our  saktas  as  lier  ladyship's  own  ;  she  is  as  timid 

ghtened  iu  a  storm  as — to  diversify  the  comparison— a  cow 

mng  girl." 

lady  E^tcourt  does  not  appear  to  me  .i  woman  who,  I  should 

lought,  would  be  i^iven  to  much  fetoiuine  weakness." 

Ion  amiy  I  should  not  be  a^stonisbed  to  fiod   Lady  Estcourt 

.erics — that  is,  it  she  has  heard  the  thunder  aud  expects  the 

ly  Estcourt  was  not,  liowever,  in  hysterics,  nor  had  she 
ihe  thunder.  She  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  excellent  spirits, 
aposed  that  we  should  puss  this  evening,  like  the  last,  at 
We  had  but  just  sat  down  to  the  cards  when  a  deep 
imbled,  and  showed  that  the  tempest  was  near  at  hand. 
3n  her  ladyship  turned  suddenly  pale,  and  insisted  that  we 
put  up  the  cards;  she  confessed  she  was  timid,  and  objected 
iilge  iu  triviil  amusement  during  such  a  scene;  she  rang 
rvant  to  cover  up  the  steel  furniture  and  the  looking-glasses, 
down  all  tlie  blinds,  and  to  brin^^  her  family  prayer-book, 
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which — as   her  irrevcnMil  «it>u  iiitonaetl   mo   with   a  chuckle— sh< 
only  pcriisc<l  on  sucli  occnsjinjs,  or  when  she  was  ill.     Finally,  she* 
(l(Klare«l  that  her  hou<l-ac;iii'  \vm\  returii'Hl  to  iier,  :^  that  she  woulcM 
wish  us   *\^«HM.l  iiii^hi  ;"   and   wit'n    her  prayer- 1 )0<3k,   her  eUlerlj^ 
ma  id -servant,  and  a  ^tronj  Lrias>  .»i   l)rindy  and  water,  she  left  us. 
and  n^iired  to  lior  own  room. 

Sir  Jas|x*r  and  niyscll  wore  also  tati^ued  by  <>ur  day's  exertions 
5'o,  afror  sittiu^^  halt'-au-ii  >«ir  nvor  our  oiirars,  in  converfiation,  w — 
also  se})ar.i tod  ;  Mud  I  \va<  amductt'  I  \Ay  my  be^l-room,  with  the  qu 
portrait  ov(  r   the  mantlo-pieeo,  and  the   antique  cabinet  with  tl 
clatterin*^  handles  t<»  it^  drawers. 

The  tirsi    tiling'    1   did  atujr  locking;  the  door  was  to  open  t 
window  and  soti  it'  1  »ouM  uiitko  any  lurther  discovery  in  rej»ard 
the  su-callcd    chamber  of    the    western   tower.      Whatever  I   niL^ 
have  oxpecte<l  to  witnos>  I  was  altogother  disappointed.     The  da 
out  lino  of  the   turret  was    hanily   distinguishable   from  the  bla^ 
backi;ronnd  of  the   >ky,  uxcepc   when  lit  up  momentarily   by  t— 
fiashos  of  li^^ditninuT,  whicli  now  played  frequently  m  all  directi(j^» 
of  the  horizon,  then  it  frowned  down  upon  me  like  a  threateni  la 
<^i^nt  standinir  amidsi  a  blaze  ^f  ijlorv. 

But  no  appoaran«'e  of  a  li^ht  within  that  turret- chamLm 
could  I  nf>w  discern.  All  w  ,.-  solemn  and  utter  silence,  exce^ 
the  occasional  thundoi"  whicli  rumbled  in  tho  distance,  and  ti— 
screech  ot  an  owl  which  hid  f'»iind  rci'u^o  In  the  ivy  that  clambe«::r 
up  the  walls. 

Prosontly  I  undressed  my>olu  i.Viirtd  to  rest,  ami  was  >(  :^ 
asleep.  1  nmsi  haM?  slopi  fully  an  hour,  when  I  was  awakeiiii:" 
by  a  icrrilir  <MMsh.  J  spntn^^  trom  the  l>ed,  and  found  that 
storm  had  no.v  l)rok<n  loiiii  in  all  its  fur\.  I'hi*  wintlow  was  b 
with  the  incessant,  li^htnin-j,  and  the  thunder  rolled  like  iho  p 
of  artillery. 

I  Inuldled  on  a  few  clothe^,  ami  went  to  tiie  window  to  wa 
tho  'Tandt'ur  of  tho  storm.  Tlio  :ain  w.>  fallinii-  la  torrenl>,  ;  *»- 
beat  witli  a  tioico  rattle  a'^ain.-.t  tho  ivv'  and  the  foliaire  of  '*- 
trees.  The  sky  was  ablaze  with  forkoxl  ii^litniUir,  now  seeming 
strik''  a  mountain  '^f  cloud  to  the  ri^ht;  and,  before  the  sh^  ■ 
crack  which  followed  liad  died  away,  am»ther  zig-xaii^  flash  r^ 
the  heavon  in  its  centre,  and  pierced  ;tL^ain  the"  horizon  on  "* 
left. 

I  sti>od  gazin^;  on  this  woudrous  sceav-  lill  the  fury  of  '^ 
tempest  had  boLjun  to  abate.  ihu  su»rm  w.is  driven  in  a  not  " 
easterly  <li  root  ion  ;  tho  thunder  iiradually  boomed  in  less  trementk  ^ 
peals;  the  li^^htninij  L!rew  less  vivid  and  more  rare;  the  dowu- 
of  rain  dimhdshed,  and  presently  ceas.'d.  Tli»5  thunder  was  h 
jio  more,  the  ^ky  cleared  by  dej^^reis  of  tiie  floating  cloud-mvi^ 
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tains  ;  and  by-and-bye  a  few  faintly-shining  stars  peeped  tim  idly 
>ut. 

Then,  in  a  window  somewhat  to  the  left  of  mine— for  my 
i^hamber  was  in  an  angle  of  the  building  to  the  extreme  right — I 
perceived  a  light  moving.  I  conjectured  that  Lady  Estcourt  had 
been  sitting  up  till  the  tempest  had  departed^  and  that  this  light 
was  now  proceeding  from  her  chamber^  or  probably  from  that  of 
her  sleepy  maid. 

I  was  about  to  retire  from  my  inspection  of  this  nocturnat 
scene,  when  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  light  as  if  from  a  lantern 
gleam  from  the  remote  extremity  of  the  building.  It  did  not 
seem  to  proceed  from  the  house  itself,  but  to  move  along  the  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  western  tower.  Directly  afterwards  I  dis. 
tinguished  the  hoarse  shout  of  a  man*  Silence  followed  :  then  the 
voice  sounded  again  and  the  stijled  scream  of  a  woman.  Utter 
silence  again  ensued,  the  light  disappeared,  and  the  eternal  stars 
of  heaven  seemed  with  myself  to  be  the  only  witnesses. 

My  curiosity  was  greatly  excited,  and  I  continued  to  watch 
the  spot  for  a  considerable  time   but  nothing  further  did  I  see  or 
hear.     The  window  in  the  turret  remained  black.     The  appearance 
I   bad.  remarked    the   night   befcre    was  not  repeated.     I  asked 
myself  again  and  again  what  could  these  proceedings,  that  seemt^d 
seemed  so  wrapt  in  mystery,  signify  or  imply  ?  but  no  answer  to 
the  question  could  my  imagination  suggest.     There  was  something 
altogether  about  the  place  aod  the  people  which  inspireil  m^i  with 
an    unpleasant    conviction    that  there  was  really    some    mystery 
occurring  around  me  ;  that  I  was  regarded  as  a  spy,  yet  feared  to 
be  treated  as  one;  that  dust  was  being  thrown  into  my  eyes ;   that 
I  was  in  the  way;  and  that,  so  far  as   I  was  concernel,  I  should 
be  thankful  to  get  free  from  the  place,  and  back  to  my  desk  at 
Somerset  House. 

At  least  twice  before  daybreak  did  1  leave  my  be  I  to  look  out 
of  the  window  and  ascertain  whetlior  nuythiu;^  more  was  occurring 
to  disturb  my  tranquillity ;  and  when  I  aro-e  iu  the  morning,  but 
ittle  refreshed  by  my  disturbed  slumbers,  the  first  feeling  I  ex- 
perienced was  one  of  satisfaction  that  the  last  day  of  my  visit  to 
Brookland?  had  arrived.  I  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  I  was 
depressed  in  my  mind  and  frightened.  I  feared  myself — I  feared 
these  people  with  whom  I  was  staying.  Their  cat-like  softness  of 
manner  to  r/ie— their  sleek  courtesy  alarmed  me.  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  walking  on  ground  that  mi^rht  sink  beneath  my  feet,  or  under 
which  some  secret  mine  might  lie  concealed.  The  apprehension 
had  got  into  my  mind  that  some  intrigue  or  crime  was  progressing 
into  which  I  mi^ht  insensibly  be  drawn,  which  might,  perhaps,  be 
boisted  upon  my  innocent  shoulders^  or  in  which,  at  least,  I  might 
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be  made  the  unconscious  accomplice.  The  very  kindness  of  Sir 
Jasper,  the  studied  courtesy  and  concealed  acerbity  of  Lady 
Estcourt,  alarmed  me ;  for  I  knew  that  it  is  a  weakness  of  my 
character  to  be  easily  led  by  those  with  who  a  I  came  in  contact— 
a  weakness,  indeed^  which  has  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  most  of 
my  misfortunes  in  life. 

I  hesitated  whether  I  should  mention  the  events  of  the  last 
night  to  Sir  Jasper.  I  had  already  come  to  doubt  whether  his 
explanations  of  the  events  of  the  previous  night  were  not  a  fiction 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  gentleman,  however,  did  not  give  me 
the  opportunity  of  reticence. 

At  breakfast  Lady  Estcourt  did  not  appear^  excusing  hoBelf 
on  the  grounds  of  being  indisposed.  Sir  Jasper  apologised  for  his 
mother's  absence,  and  1  observed  that  his  own  usually  rubicund 
face  was  somewhat  pale,  and  that  his  hand  trembled  when  he 
essayed  to  raise  his  cup  to  his  lips. 

**  And  how  have  you  slept,  Mr.  Downing  1"  he  inquired  in  a 
careless  tone.  '*  Did  you  manage  to  sleep  through  the  awibl 
storm!*' 

**  Well,  no.  Sir  Jasper,"  I  replied ;  '*  I  cannot  say  but  that 
my  rest  was  much  disturbed.'' 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that;  but  I  don't  wonder  that  it 
be  so.      I  have  scarcely   had   a  wink  of  sleep   the  whole  night 
through  ;  and  my  mother  I  hear  was  terribly  alarmed." 

*^  Probably  it  was  her  ladyship  whom  I  heard  scream." 

**  Scream  V  repeated  Sir  Jasper  in  surprise. 

**  I  heard  a  female  voice  cry  out ;  I  thought  it  was  probably 
Lady  Estcourt  or  her  maid." 

Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  rose  and  rang  the  bell.  A  servant 
answered  it. 

**  Tell  Mrs.  Walker  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  her,  please." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Jasper,^'  and  the  man  noiselessly  retired. 

Mrs.  Walker — Lady  Estcourt's  mai<l — was  a  pale,  thin-lipP** 
woman  over  forty  years  of  age.  She  was  sparely  made,  and 
walked  with  down-cast  eyes  and  cat-like  tread.  Almost  without 
being  aware  of  her  approach  she  was  in  the  room. 

"''  Did  any  one  scream  out  last  night,  Mrs.  Walker,'*  hennas**^ 
inquired. 

**Yes,  Sir  Jasper." 

"  Ah  !     W^ho  was  it,  and  what  w.is  the  cause  V 

''  It  was  I,  Sir  Jaspi^r,"  replietl  Mrs.  Walker  meekly, J»^ 
without  raising  her  eyes.     *^  I  was  so  fricrhtened  at  the  storm. 

Sir  Jasper  chuckled,  and  glanceil  triumpliantly  at  me. 

''  l^int  was  you,  Mrs.  Walker,  eh  ?  Oh  !  very  well,  that  isal'^ 
only  I  shouldn't  have  thought  a  woman  of  your  age  would  haw 

b^en  sucU  a  fool  as  to  sqroam  at  a  clap  of  thunder.'^ 
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**  Thank  you,  Sir  Jasper,'^  aad  Mrs.  Walker  noiselessly  with- 
drew. 

**  Violu^  mon  ami!  That  is  explained.  The  woman  is  a  fool, 
and  I  am  surprised  my  mother  should  retain  her. 

**  She  is  a  fool,"  I  rejoined  ;  *'  for  she  seems  not  only  to  have 
been  terrified  at  the  storm,  but  only  to  have  shown  her  terrors  by 
ihrieking  after  the  storm  had  passecl  away." 

Then  I  blurted  out  what  I  had  seen  in  regard  to  the  moving 
lantern ;  and  the  voices  I  had  heard,  as  if  of  men  shouting  or  in 
altercation. 

My  host  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  regarded  me  with 
an  amused  smile. 

"By  Jove r'  said  he,  laughing,  "you  seem  to  witness  some 
wonderful  things,  Mr.  Downing.  Do  you  habitually  pass  three- 
fourths  of  the  night  out  of  bod,  locking  at  the  stars?  Did  you  see 
anything  last  night  of  the  mysterious  light  and  the  shadow  in  the 
turret  window  ?  Or  did  my  unfortunate  ancestress,  Lady  Isabel, 
appear  to  you  with  her  ruffles,  bleeding  bosom,  and  buckled  high, 
heeled  shoes?" 

"  I  did  not,  Sir  Jasper,"  I  returned,  irritated  and  indignant. 

"  No  ?  Then  I  must  really  apologise  for  the  want  of  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  my  ghastly  ancestress.  It  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  right,  ray  dear  boy,  that  she  should  have  condescended 
to  show  herself  in  the  costume  of  her  period  to  a  young  gentleman 
who  delights  in  the  marvellous." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  am  particularly  fond  of  the  mar- 
vellous." 

"Well,  no,  old  fellow,  that  is  true,"  returned  my  companion, 
laughing  all  the  time,  as  though  he  considt^red  the  whole  affair 
irresistibly  droll  and  comic.  **  A.s  you  say,  there  is  nothing  parti- 
cularly marvellous  in  a  lantern  and.  a  man;  nor,  after  all,  is  it 
surprising  that  the  lantern  should  be  lighted,  as  without  a  light 
the  lantern  on  a  dark  night  would  scarcely  avail ;  nor  that  the 
mysterious  man — by  the  way,  I  can  increase  the  miracle,  there 
were  two  men — should  shout;  men  toill  shout,  you  know — stable- 
men especially — I  presume  it  is  the  normal  nature  of  the  animal 
to  shout." 

"Do  you  say.  Sir  Jasper,  that  this  man,  or  these  men,  were 
stablemen  ?" 

'*  Precisely,  my  dear  fellow — at  least,  one  of  them  was  James, 
the  groom  and  coachman  j  our  establishment  is,  alas  !  too  limited, 
you  know,  and  the  double  office  is  performed  by  the  same  man  ; 
and  the  other  was  the  gardener,  a  respectable  but  surly  per- 
sonage, whose  temper  last  night  was  not  the  sweetest,  by  reason 
of  his  being  roused  from  his  slumber  to  assist  James  at  the  stables ; 
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as,  'pour  mettre  le  conible  to  the  explanation — the  horses  were 
teirified  by  the  storm^  had  broken  open  the  stable  door^  and  bolted^ 
and  the  mysterious  men  with  the  lantern  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  poor  beasts  back. 

Lady  Estcourt  at  this  juncture  entered  the  room.  She  was 
pale  but  smiling^  and  courteous  to  a  degree  that  was  quite  un- 
usual. 

*^  I  underhand,  my  dear  Mr.  Downing/'  she  said,  "  that  my 
foolish  maid  alarmed  you  in  the  nighty  as  well  she  might  —an  absurd 
creature!" 

'^  Oh !  I  believe  Mr.  Downing  has  ^ot  over  that  now,^'  replied 
her  son,  good  humou redly  slapping  me  on  the  back.  "  The  whole 
affair  must  have  been  trying  to  a  fellow's  nerves.  I  admit  that, 
if  ever  it  gets  into  my  brain  that  the  le£;tnd  of  Lady  Isabel  is 
practically  demonstrating  itself  to  nie^  I  shall  shake  in  my  shoes 
to  a  certainty." 

"  La(Jy  Isabel,  my  dear  V  repeated  her  ladyship,  her  pale  face 
becoming  paler  still. 

"  Ther«,  Downing !  *'  cried  Sir  Jasper  merrily ;  '*now  my  mother, 
you  see,  is  frightened  as  much  as  you  were." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear!" 

"  Of  course  it  is  nonsense,  and  Mr.  Downing  is  now  satisfied  of 
the  fact.  I  assure  him  that,  according  to  the  most  approved 
authority  of  that  legend.  Lady  Isabel  was  never  reported  to  possess 


a  mans  voice. '^ 


"Sir. Jasper,  if  I  had  thought  you  would  have  turned  me  into 
ridicule,  I  would  not  have  spoken  to  you  of  this  aflfair.^' 

"  And  I,  my  dear  Jasper,  do  not  like  to  hear  you  jest  on  thw 
solemn  theme,'' added  her  ladyship,  who  was  evidently  superstitious 
and  somewhat  awed. 

We  had  now,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  reached  the  last  day  of 
my  stay  at  Brooklands.  ^  ir  Jasper  accompanied  me  to  London 
by  train,  we  parted  at  Temple  Bar.  So  here  ends  my  narrative 
ol  my  adventure  during  that  visit — a  visit  unexpectedly  made  and, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  very  tliankfully  terminated. 
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BRIEF    AND    VARIOUS. 

NEW   POLAR  EXPEDITIONS. 

The  Government  of  the  United   States  is  about  to  despatch   an 
xpedition,  in  the  month  of  July,  to  make  a  further  attempt  to 
each  the  Pole  by  Smith's  Sound,  discovered  by  Inglefield  in  1852. 
The  Americans  have  made  three  seperate  attempts  to  pass  through 
he    strait,  one  under  Kane,   in  1853,  another  under  Hayes  in 
.860,  and  a  third  imder  Hall,  in  1871.     Captain  Nares'  expedition 
eft  our  shores  in  1875.     The  present  expedition  will  be  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Howgate,  and  precautions  have  been  taken, 
>y  sending  the  schooner  Florence,  which  left  on  the  15th  of  August 
ast,    to   establish   depots    of    provisions.      If  Captain    Howgate 
reaches  as  far  north  as  Captain  Nares  did — that  is  to  say,  a  lati- 
tude of  83^  20',  it  will  remain  to  be  seen  by  what  amount  of 
human  endurance  and  ingenuity  the  distance  will  be  overcome  that 
intervenes  between  that  high  latitude  and  the  Pole,  occupied  as  it 
is  by  an  enormous  and  permanent  glacier,  which,  as  Captain  Nares 
found   that  the  depth  of  the  water  decreased  as  they  proceeded 
5ver  it,  is  in  all  probability  tixed  to   the  earth,   at  the  Pole  itself, 
md  is  of  an  age,  and  is  coeval  with  the  present  state  of  the  earth's 
lurface. 

The  Swedish  Grovernment  is  at  the  same  time  about  to  send  an 
ixp«*dition  in  order  to  attempt  the  north-east  passage  to  Baring 
Hraits.  The  expenses  are  to  be  met  mainly  by  the  King  Oscar 
I.,  M.Oscar  Dickson,  of  Gothenburg,  and  M.  Alexander  Sibiriakotf 
•f  Irkutsk.  Professor  Nordenskjold  has  made  a  report  upon  the 
Prospects  of  success,  from  which  extracts  are  publisheii  in  the 
i  til  let  in  de  la  Soviet^  de  Geographie  for  Nov.  1877.  It  appears 
rom  this  report  that  several  previous  Swoiish  expeditions  have 
uoceedeJ  in  reaching  the  mouths  of  the  Obi  and  the  Jenissei,  that 
bey  have  opened  new  channels  of  navigation,  have  made  many 
cientific  discoveries,  among  others  that  of  coal  at  Beeren  Eiland, 
nd  of  phosphates  at  Spitzbergen,  and  that  they  have  formed  a 
Practical  school,  in  which  some  thirty  Swedish  naturalists  have 
low  been  educated. 

The  sea  that  remains  to  be  explored,  extending,  as  it  does,  from 
he  mouth  of  the  Jenissei  to  Tajmur  Bay — that  is  to  say,  from 
\2  deg.  to  170  deg.  of  longitude,  presents  a  vast  field  for  discovery  ; 
knd  if  the  ice  will  permit  of  the  passage  of  a  steamer,  the  results 
m)\  no  doubt  richly  reward  those  who  have  abetted  the  enter- 
pirise. 
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It  is  proposed  that  the  expedition  shall  leave  Gothenburg 
early  in  July,  proceeding  by  the  coast  of  Norway  and  the  North 
Cape  to  the  Strait  of  Matotsckin,  in  Nova  Zeinla— a  route  first 
opened  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  Richard  Chancellor,  in  1553. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  made  to  eflfect  a  north-east  passage, 
and  although  attended  by  a  sad  fatality,  it  first  opened  communi. 
cation  between  England  and  the  White  Sea,  and  it  became  the 
point  of  departure  for  a  new  era  in  Anglo-Russian  commerce.  The 
seas  in  which  Sir  Hugh's  four  ships  were  wrecked,  are  now 
annually  frequented  by  thousands  of  vessels,  with  comparative 
impunity. 

Thanks  to  progressive  navigation,  it  k  now  known  that  the  sea 
between  Kola  and  Nova  Zemla,  is  open  during  the  greater  part 
of  summer.  There  are  four  ways  of  reaching  the  Sea  of  Kara  (the 
Black  Sea),  from  Nova  Zerala :  first,  that  by  the  north  of  the 
islands,  not  open  till  September;  second,  that  by  the  Jugor 
Strait,  between  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Vaigatz.  known  to 
old  Dutch  navigators  as  the  Fretum  Nassovicum ;  third,  the  so- 
cailed  '*  Gate  of  Kara,"  between  Nova  Zemla  and  Vaigatz;  and 
fourthly,  the  Strait  of  Matotschkin.  The  last  has  been  selected, 
inasmuch  as,  although  not  open  until  the  end  of  July,  it  is  deep, 
has  good  harbours,  and  is  less  encumbered  with  floating  ice  than 
the  passes  more  to  the  south. 

It  is  expected  that  some  difficulties  will  prevent  themselves 
from  floating  ice  in  crossing  the  Sea  of  Kara,  to  the  Jenessei,  and 
the  Expedition  will  hence  have  to  take  a  southerly  course ;  but  this 
sea  is  said  to  be  rich  in  animal  life,  presenting  many  new  types. 
It  is  hoped  that  Port  Dickson  will  be  reached  between  the  lOih 
and  15th  of  August — about  the  period  that  Nordenskjold  reached 
the  same  point  in  1875,  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  in  1876  in  a 
steamer. 

Beyond  this  point,  the  sea  has  only  been  explored  by  sloops 
and  small  crafty  which  have  crept  along  the  coast,  and  much  is  an* 
ticipated  from  the  employment  of  stout  vessels  propelled  by  steam. 
Nordenskjold  suras  up  in  his  Report  all  that  is  known  from  these 
sources,  of  the  coast,  as  far  as  Cape  Tscheljuskin,  and  the  learned 
navigator  is  in  hopes,  from  the  study  of  these  precedents,  that  an 
open  sea  will  be  reached  beyond  this  Cape  (named  after  its  dis- 
coverer) at  the  latter  end  of  August  or  early  in  September.  This 
opinion  is  further  substantiated  by  considering  the  masses  of  com- 
paratively warm  water,  brought  down  at  that  period  of  the  yeat, 
by  the  great  rivers,  Obi,  Irtish,  and  Jenissei,  upon  the  coast  (^ 
Siberia.  An  immense  stream  of  fresh  water  is  known  to  be  derived 
from  those  sources  which  flows  to  the  North  between  Port  Dickson 
and  Bjelo  Ostrow,  or  the  "  White  Island.''     The  Sea  of  Kara,  has, 
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i,  from  these  peculiarities,  beea  compared  to  the  Gulf  of 
;o,  with  its  well-known  stream. 

11  that  is  known  of  the  Sea  coast  of  Cap^  Tscheljuskin  is  based 
the  observations  made  by  the  Russian  E  cpeditions,  carried  out 
5  middle  of  the  last  century,  along  the  Northern  Coasts  of 
,  and  that  only   in  sailing  vessels.     Nordeuskjold    discusses 

explorations,  which  t:renerally  started  from  Jakutsk  on  the 
,  at  length ;  and  it  appears  from  them,  that  the  coast  between 
[iCna  ami  Baring^s  Straii  is  much  better  known  than  that  be- 
1  the  Lena  and  the  Jerissei.  The  discovery  of  New  Sibeiin 
of  Wrangel's  Land  confirmed  traditions  current  among  the 
es  of  the  coast,  of  i^reat  islands  existing  in  the  Icy  Sea  of  Siberia, 
o  that  they  were  inhabited,  clothed  with  forests,  and  rich  in 
walrus  teeth,  and  mammoth  bones — traditions,  which,  strange 
|r,  have  been  since  partly  verified  by  sledge  parties,  as  well  as 
aritime  explorations,  and  in  1811,  the  remains  of  a  habitation 
discovered  on  the  island  of  Kotelnoj. 

t  repults  from  these  various  data,  that  the  sea  between  Jerissei 
he  Lena,  and  the  Lena  and  Baring's  Straits,  has  been  frequently 
jated  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
fore  that  it  will  be  much  uiore  readily  explored  by  vessels 
srly  equipped.  It  further  appears  that  this  sea,  much  troubled 
Dating  ice,  is  separated  from  the  Polar  Sea,  by  a  series  of 
is,  of  which  Wrangel's  Land,  the  Archipelago  of  New  Siberia, 

constitute  a  part.  Tne  new  Expedition  hopes  to  be  able 
inetrate  so  far  to  the  north  as  to  determine  this  point  If 
inted  by  unforeseen  difficulties  from  penetrating  beyond  Cape 
eljuskin,  the  expedition  will  make  the  best  of  its  way  back  to 
pe,  wintering  in  the  Gulf  of  Tajmur,  Pjiis^na  or  Jenissei.  If 
\g  fetched  beyond  the  Cape,  the  ice  should  impede  its  progress 
rards,  a  port  would  be  sought  for  on  the  North  Coast  of  Siberia, 
ice  important  explorations  might  be  carried  on  the  Icy  Sea 
ig  the  ensuing  summer.  If  Baring's  Strait  is  attained,  the 
^ition  will  proceed  by  the  Coast  of  Asia  to  Suez. 


THE  KULTUR-KAMPF. 

L  WORD  has  become  famous  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
I,  if  not  in  the  political,  with  the  modern  German.  It  is  the 
ruR-BlAMPF,  or  **the  fight  for  civilisation;"  but  the  full 
ing  of  the  expression  and  all  its  bearings  are  not  generally 
nstood.  The  publication  of  the  Rolen  iiber  Religion,  by  Dr. 
Id  Ruge  (Stuhrsche  Buclihandlung,  Berlin),  gives  us  an  op- 
nity  of  inditing  a  word  or  two  upon  the  subjeoo. 
he  Syllabus,  which  attached  something  more  distasteful  to  the 

32 
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memory  of  the  late  Pope  than  even  his  doctrines  of  Infallibility  and 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  reiteration  of  the  iwn  possumus 
— so  im[)otent  in  the  presence  of  inexorable  death ;  came  out  in 
1868,  with  the  declaration  that  Christianity,  as  understood  at  the 
Vatican,  was  irreconcilable  with  modern  civilisation.  The  challenge 
thus  given  to  the  common  sense  of  the  world  was  replied  to  in  an 
article  written  by  Arnold  Ruge,  in  the  Rheinishe  Zeitung^  in  which 
he  propounded  that,  in  the  face  of  such  a  dogma  or  doctrine,  the 
only  alternative  that  remained  was  to  organise  in  parishes  for  the 
promotion  of  civilisation,  and  instead  of  Caltns  (worship)  Ge- 
meindeii  to  adopt  Cultur  {culture)  Gemeinden,  But  it  was  not 
until  the  German  Empire  had  taken  up  the  gauntlet  of  the  dis- 
obedient Ul tramontanes  that  Professor  Virchov  gave  currency  to 
the  now  famous  expression  of  Kaltur-Kampf, 

Three  powers  are  allied  under  the  banners  hoisted  by  the  new 
camp.  The  State  against  the  hierarchy ;  the  philosophers  against 
doctrine ;  and  the  parishes  against  priestcraft.  They  are  allied, 
we  are  told,  but  they  do  not  combine — the  State  and  the  masses 
being  given  to  compromise.  In  plain  English,  the  alliance  exists 
figuratively,  but  not  in  reality,    ■ 

Such  a  disposition  has,  however,  forced  the  priesthood  to  submit 
to  the  law,  altliough  with  some  angry  feeling,  and  at  the  sam© 
time  all  hostile  movements  against  the  State   by  the  hierarchi<^ 
power  have  been  put  an  end  to;  but  the  same  disposition  of  tolet^* 
ation,  or  as  it  should  rather  be  called,  indifference  of  the  mass©^ 
concerning  dogmas,   has  induced  the  Protestants  of  Germany  ^^ 
keep  up  liberal  ruliui<'geineinden,  and   to  refrain  from  practisic^S 
pure  cultur -gemeinde It.     This  is   so  thoroughly  a  Teutonic  way  ^ 
putting  a  thing — a  style  adopted  at  times  in  this    country,  kO 
Carlyle  and  Gladstone,  when  treating  upon  religious  themes— tb^^ 
it  requires  some  explanation. 

The  St.  Jacob  Gemeinde,  of  Berlin,  elected  a  liberal  clergymaX* 
Mr.  Hossbach,  as  their  pastor,  but  the  confirmation  of  this  election 
was  refused  by  the  orthodox  leader  of  the  parish,  Dr.  Hezel,  wti-^ 
was  backed  by  the  Cousistorium  of  Madeburg.  Now  submittiCB-^ 
to  this  was  what  is  called  (.'ultas-geinei/iden,  whereas  the  wortlm^ 
parishioners  of  St.  Jacob  might  have  had  whomsoever  they  lik0^ 
for  their  preacher,  if  they  had  only  chosen  to  declare  themselv^^ 
to  be  a  free  and  independent  parish,  in  Teutonic  parlance^  a  cultia^ 
gemeinden,  influenced  only  by  tlie  thoughts  of  our  own  time,  ai»^ 
their  adhesion  to  the  man  of  their  choice.  Somethinir  of  the  kin^ 
existed  in  S -otland,  only  couched  in    more  simple  phraseologf"- 

But  whilst  this  state  of  toleration  and  indecision  still  holds  i«* 
parishes,  the  Germans,  in  their  literature  and  by  their  philosophtf^* 
have  gone  boldly  beyond  all  compromise.     They  have  asked  t^ 
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mselves  the  question^How  do  the  various  religions  originate, 
[  how  do  they  fall  out  of  use  ?  Such  is  the  character  of  works 
3  Dr.  Ruge's  **  Reden  uhrr  Religion,''  '*  Ihr  Entstphen  und  Ver- 
et«,"  and  Dr.  Bruno  Bauer's  *'  ChnMus  vnd  die  CcBMiren^'' 
hngin  of  Chrifiti unity  from  the  Greek  and  Roinan  Civilisation  ;*' 
1  in  his  essays  on  the  Quakers,  the  flerrnhuters,  or  Moravians, 
I  on  toleration,  as  leading  to  the  criticism  and  philosophy  of 
•  own  time,  showing  that  even  Madame  de  Kriidner  and  the 
•ly  Alliance  paved  the  way  to  religious  liberty  by  uniting  a 
3ek,  a  Protestant,  and  a  Catholic  sovereign  in  one  holy  alliance, 
ting  aside  not  only  the  Pope,  but  all  dogmatic  differences  of 
ed. 

Both  these  books  of  Dr.  Bauer's  are  written  in  such  an 
ective  style,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  even  by  the  most 
►us  or  prejudiced  reader ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  full  of 
ry  startling  information,  and  of  entirely  new  aspects  of  well- 
own  facts,  ancient  and  modern. 

The '*if«/^w,"  or  ''Essays''  of  Dr.  Arnold  Ruge,  show,  on 
eir  side,  by  the  results  of  modern  comparative  mythology,  that  all 
igions  originate  from  one  and  the  same  mythological  explana- 
as  of  meteorological  and  astronomical,  and  always  natural, 
^nomena,  the  personified  authors  of  which  are  shaped  bv  the 
>t8,  and  worshipped  by  believers  and  their  priests.  Dr.  Ruge, 
bis  "Essays,*'  as  also  Dr.  B.Bauer,  in  his  works,  both  adopt 

historical  method,  and  illustrate  the  development  of  th.^  Indian, 
^k,  and  Christian  forms  of  religion  by  examples.  The  KultuT' 
*wp/— of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  writings  of 

Max  Miiller  in  this  country — is  unquestionably  the  great  moral 
L  intellectual  movement  of  the  day.  It  assigns  — as  some  ancient 
i.  nes  of  this  country  have  als(j  attempted  to  do,  to  the  two 
allectual  movements  of  our  own  times— the  scientific  and  the 
r'al,  their  separate  provinces  ;  as  they  have  also  each  of  them, 
ir  own  nature,  not  only  in  the  outward  world,  but  in  man's 
^«titution.  Those,  however,  who  would  wish  to  understand  the 
Ject  thoroughly,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  actual 
tie  of  the  question,  would  do  well  tr  road  these  Essays  of  Dr. 
^,  and  Dr.  Bauer's  works.  They  may  not  be  transla*jed  for 
glish  readers,  as  we  have  among  us  those  who  prefer  to  adopt 
Cfci  the  German  authors,  rather  than  to  translate  them;  but 
-li  the  above-mentioned  champions  of  the  fight  for  civilisation 
^te  like  men  masters  of  their  subject,  and  in  earnest  in  their 
'^ocacy  of  the  cause,  in  exceptionally  clear  and  elegant  German, 
i  are,  therefore,  easier  to  read  than  the  majority  of  learned 
ynou  writers.  It  is  hu*  just  to  acM,  that  Firlo's  philosophy  of 
^t  b«  terms  Animism — as  a  primitive  religious  instinct— is  more 
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fundamental  than  what  can  have  only  been  the  development  of 
that  instinct  when  applied  to  myths.  Phrenology  calls  it  the 
organ  of  veneration  ;  but  by  whatever  name,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  germs  of  religion  in  raan^s 
nature. 


GIANT   OCTOPODS. 

Victor  Hugo  having  probably  heard,  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  some  sailors^  stories  as  to  the  prodigious  size 
attained  sometimes  bv  cuttle-fish,  first  gave  notoriety  to  a  fact 
which  seems  to  a  certain  extent  corroborated  from  other  sources. 
MM.  Kroeferstein  and  Steenstrup  argue  that  certain  monsters  cast 
upon  the  shore  of  Iceland  in  1639  and  1690  were  gigantic  octopods, 
one  of  which  was  three  fathoms  and  a  half  in  length,  and  its  arms 
three  fathoms.  A  raoUusk  of  somewhat  similar  dijnensions  wa-? 
cast  upon  the  coast  of  Jutland  in  1853,  and,  according  to  Harting, 
framents  of  cuttle-fish  of  en 'rmons  size  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
museums  of  Utrecht  and  Amsl.'rd:mi. 

In  November,  1861,  rhu  captain  of  the  Alen<;on  saw  u  ^ig'i"^'*' 
octopod  swimming  oflf  the  coast  of  the  island  of  TeneriflFe,  and  gave 
chase  to  it ;  but  after  three  hours*  persisten'/e,  only  fragment*'  ^^ 
the  great  fins  placed  at  the  extremit)  of  the  bo^ly  were  torn  '^ff- 
A  citttie-fish  over  three  yards  in  length,  and  having  a  circunifon'ni"*' 
of  two  yards,  was  cast  by  a  violent  tempest  on   the  shore  of  Ne^' 
foundland,  on  the  2?nd  of  September  last  year.     Two   )f  tlie  :iri^^^ 
or  tentacles  were  ten  yards  in  length,  and  had  2000  cups  orsuck^'^^^ 
each  an  inch  in  diameter.     The  others   weie  only  from  thretJ  ^^ 
four  yards  in  legth.     But  a  marine   monster  of  such   secjnd^*'''^ 
dimensions  coiild,  if  he  had  once  fixed  his  suckers  on  a  hun^^ 
being,  have  easily  dragged  him  down  to  the  depths  below. 


THE   FAIRY   MELUSINA. 

The  Polybiblion  (t.  xx.,  p.  453),  gave  some  account  o^ 
fairy  Melusina  in    Normandy,    which    was    compnre<l    with     * ' 
Melusina  of  Poitou  and  of  the  Lusignans.     But,  according  lo 
correspondent  of  the  same  publication,  the  most  precise  roprod  *^ 
tion  of  this  strange  and  njelancholy  legend  is  to  be  met  witli    ^ 
Dauphiny.     The  illustrious  family  of  the  Sassenages  is  actuii''* 
said  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  a  fairy,  Melusina  by  nait»^ 
The  lady  gave  her  hand  to  a  Sasscnage,  exacting  as  a  conditi^^ 
that  she  should  be  permitted  to  have  every  Friday  to  herself,  wh^^ 
she  could  remain  in  her  room,  and  that  her  husband  should  on  D^ 
account  have  any  interview  with  her  upon  that  day. 
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The  union  was  a  happy  one,  and  several  children  were  born 
if  it;  but,  after  the  elapse  of  some  years,  the  lord  of  Sassenages 
)ecame  irritatied  at  so  prolonsjed  a  mystery ;  and,  after  having 
nade  many  vain  attempts  to  obtain  the  secret  from  his  wife,  he  one 
Friday  broke  open  the  door  of  her  room,  and  discovered  Melusina 
ransformed  into  a  siren,  having  a  long  serpent's  tail,  and  deeply 
mried  in  the  study  of  magic. 

At  the  sight  of  her  husband  the  fairy  shrieked  in  alarm,  and^ 
passing  through  the  window,  she  sought  for  refuge  in  certain  exten- 
dve  grottos,  which  stood  on  the  precipice,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Furon,  opposite  to  the  chateau.  She  was  never  seen  again  ;  but, 
for  a  period  of  over  ten  centuries,  the  waitings  of  Melusina  were 
iieard  from  the  depth  of  the  grotto  whenever  a  death  was  about  to 
iiappen  in  the  family  of  the  Sassenages. 

The  modern  ch&teau  of  the  Sassenages  bears,  in  memory  of 
this  tradition,  on  its  portals  two  sirens  with  serpents^  tails,  as 
supporters  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Sassenages  and  the  B^rengers. 
Ruins,  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  contury  (?),  of  the  ancient  home 
)f  the  Sassenages  are  still  to  be  seen,  suspended  over  the  torrent 
)f  the  Furon,  above  the  village  of  the  same  name.  In  the  interior 
in  ogival  window  is  still  supported  by  a  fragment  of  wall,  being 
ill  that  remains  of  the  room  in  which  Saint  Ismidon,  Prince  of 
Eloyans,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  representatives  of  the  house, 
s  said  to  have  been  born.  There  is  a  little  incongruity  of  dates 
n  this  part  of  the  statement.  The  ruins  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
lixteenth  century,  the  window  to  the  thirteenth.  The  grottos  of 
Sassenage,  from  whence  the  Furon  precipitates  itself  with  noisy 
Impetuosity,  still  constitute  one  of  thejmarvels  of  Dauphiny. 
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CLARA'S    COURTSHIP. 

You  want  to  know — I  see  you  do^ 

(You're  dying  till  I  tell  it), 
The  ins  and  outs  of  how  it  grew, 

And  what  at  last  befel  it. 

Dear  Clara's  courtship!  who'd  have  thought 

Of  such  a  thing  last  summer  ? 
The  little  madcap  fairly  caught 

And  by  so  queer  a  comer  ? 

Because,  you  know,  though  Charley's  young, 

Grood-looking,  noble — plucky, 
He  seemed,  at  first,  to  have  no  tongue — 

A  failing  most  unlucky  I 

He  hummed  and  haw'd,  and  blush'd  and  stuttered, 

Especially  with  Clare, 
And  got,  in  company,  so  flutter'd 

Whenever  she  was  there, 

That  you'd  have  thought  so  gay  a  bird 

Would  certainly  have  chaffed 
Him  out  of  shyness  so  absurd  ; 

She  never  even  laugh'd  ! 

But  women  are  the  very  sphinx 

In  all  affaires  de  coeur ; 
They  do,  in  them,  what  no  one  thinks ; 

You  never  can  be  sure  ! 

They  take  to  men — you  fancy  men 

With  whom  they'd  never  parley  ; 
Well,  here  you  see  a  case  again. 

For  Clara  took  to  Charley  ! 

And  all  at  once  her  mocking  way. 

By  magic  seemed  to  leave  her  ; 
And  really  when  she  felt  too  gay 

It  almost  seemed  to  grieve  her  ! 

Though,|I  confess,  a  little  chaff 
Would  vastly  have  succeeded^ 
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For  'tween  ourselves,  a  downright  laugh 
Was  just  what  Charley  needed. 

His  qualities  are  great,  i  grant ; 

He's  true  as  truth  can  make  him  ; 
Yet  now  and  then,  he  seems  to  want 

Some  friend  to  poke  and  shake  him. 

• 

However,  Clara  felt,  no  doubt, 

Twas  best  to  take  his  part, 
Rather  than  seem  to  jibe  or  flout 

So  sensitive  a  heart. 

And  then,  you  may  depend,  she  saw 

That  though  he  could  not  flatter, 
Nor  perch  familiar  like  a  daw, 

Nor  like  a  magpie  chatter. 

He  hat!  a  fund  of  sterling  sense, 

A  heart  quite  worth  possessing  ; 
And  that  his  love  was  so  intense, 

'Twas  too  much  for  expressing ! 

And  he — you  cannot  feel  surprise- 
Was  struck  by  Clara's  curls. 

And  by  those  Saxon  azure  eyes 
That  beam  in  English  girls. 

Well,  somehow — how,  Dan  CupM  knows  ! 

She  brought  him  to  the  scratch, 
And  one  day  got  him  to  propose ; 

In  fine,  it  was  a  match. 

I  saw  them  in  the  hothouse  cooing 

Behind  a  rare  exotic  ] 
And  he,  I  think,  was  softly  suing 

In  stammering  tones  erotic. 

At  any  rate,  a  little  after 

She  plucked  a  rose  in  bloom 
And  gave  him ;  then  a  gentle  laughter 

Chimed  out  his  happy  doom. 

I  long  had  guess*d  how  things  wore  going. 

And  drank  success  to  Charley 
In  frothing  tankards  overflowing, 

Brew'd  of  the  best  of  barley. 
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Well,  then,  that  evening  Clara  came. 

And  told  us  all  about  it. 
She  said,  "  I'm  going  to  change  my  name  ; 

I'm  serious  ;  do  not  doubt  it. 

I  see  you  smile.     I  know  you  thought 

I  never  should  be  married  ; 
But  wildest  birds  sometimes  get  caught  ; 

My  dest'ny  but  tarried. 

Just  now  you  look  on  Clara  Dacre ; 

But  soon  she  means  to  be, 
If  lucky  stars  do  not  forsake  her, 

Well— Mrs.  Charles  Lee." 

And  then — conceive  the  little  fairy  I — 

She  made  her  Charlie  stand  J 
Beside  her ;  and,  with  motion  airy. 

She  took  his  big  brown  hand, 

And  said,"  Now,  Charley,  isn't  it  true 

We've  made  a  vow  together 
To  walk  as  man  and  wife,  we  two, 

Come  foul  or  pleasant  wt^ather." 

So  there — I've  told  you  all  I  know 

Of  little  Clara's  wooing  : 
The  day  X     Next  Monday.     Now,  I'll  go 

And  see  what  Charley's  doing. 

Matthew  Seton. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  MIDNIGHT    INTRUSION. 

The  hunt  being  now  over,  the  party  dispersed,  the  Squire,  with 
some  of  his  friends,  to  Troughton  Hall,  and  the  others  to  the 
•*  Welcome  to  Cumberland,'^  where  they  intended  to  toast  their 
victory. 

Parson  Lawson  would  only  tarry  a  few  minutes,  "You  know,^' 
he  said,  "  that  I  have  a  ride  of  ten  miles,  and  it  will  be  dark 
before  I  get  home.*' 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  best  room  of  the  old  Inn,  an 
upper  apartment,  overlooking  the  broad,  beautifully  wooded  river, 
with  a  bowl  of  hot  punch  on  the  table  before  them,  John  Clifton 
begged  of  the  parson  to  favour  them  with  a  song.  The  reverend 
gentleman,  indeed^  had  a  fine  deep  voice,  and  was  a  vocalist  of 
no  mean  order,  consequently  he  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
convivial  meetings  he  was  in  the  habit  of  joining,  greatly  to  the 
scandal  of  Patterdale  and  other  sanctimonious  spirits. 

Parson  Lawson^  with  his  usual  good  nature,  consented  at 
once,  and  the  company  called  for  **  The  New  Hunting  Song.^' 

'*  Not  a  very  new  song  now,   my  friends/^  said  the  parson ; 

twas  new  when  I  was  a  lad,  but  that  is  twenty  years  ago.  How- 
ever, you  shall  have  it.  John,  you  have  joined  me  in  it  many  a 
"time,  so  you  shall  make  the  second  voice  now.  The  song  is  a 
fcvourite  of  mine,  I  must  confess  3  and  besides,  there's  as  good  a 
moral  in  it,  mind  ye,  as  I  could  give  ye  in  a  sermon.'' 

The  singers  sang  most  effectively  and  in  perfect  harmony  ; 
^hen  they  came  to  the  concluding  stanza,  the  parson  dwelt  upon 
it  with  emphasis — 

''Hcre*8  health  to  all  hunters,  and  long  be  their  lives  ! 
May  they  never  be  crow'd  by  their  sweethearts  or  wives  ! 
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May  thejf  rule  their  own  passions,  and  erer  at  rest  ! 

As  the  most  ha|»py  men,  be  they  also  the  best ; 
Aud  free  from  all  care,  which  the  many  surrounds. 

Be  happy  at  last. — when  they  see  uo  more  hounds  !" 

The  parson  dow  bid  farewell  to  his  friends,  and  took  his 
departure,  others  soon  followed  Ids  example  ;  and  at  last  there  were 
left  in  the  room  only  the  miller,  John  Clifton,  and  Bump  Willis. 

Yack  Gurnett  was  usually  a  very  abstemious  man — in  fact,  he 
was  too  parsimonious  to  spend  much  upon  driok  ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  John  saw  that  he  was  inclined  to  indulge  freely,  and  he 
attributed  it  to  a  wish  to  drown  care, — care  caused,  as  it  was 
whispered  about,  by  his  vixenish  wife.  John  tried,  in  vain,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  miller's  libations,  by  advising  him  to  return 
home,  as  it  was  growing  late.  Yack,  though  unaccustomed  to 
such  dissipation,  could  evidently  take  a  very  good  share  of  liquor 
without  its  producing  any  very  startling  effects.  He  was  a  little 
thick  in  his  speech,  slightly  unsteady  in  his  gait  as  he  walked 
across  the  room ;  but  the  effect  of  his  potations  showed  itself  most 
in  a  certain  air  of  damour,  or  bold  defiance  in  speaking  of  his  wife, 
and  ail  absence  of  his  usual  reticence. 

Willis,  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  drink  at  another  man's 
expense,  was  also  considerably  elated.  John  was,  in  fact,  the 
only  perfectly  sober  man  of  the  three. 

'*  Why  John,    what's  come  o'er  thee,  lad  T'  said  the  miller, 
poking  the  young  farmer  in  the  ribs;  '*  art  going  to  get  wed,  and 
has  thy  sweetheart  forbidden  thee  to  take  more  than  one  glass  1 
Ah,  John,  hev  a  care  !  dunnot  put  thy  head  in  the  noose ;  thoU- 
knowest  not  what  a  wench  is  till  thou  hast  gotten  her." 

"Hey-day,  sir,  this  is  strange  advice!  What  would  Mrs^ 
Gurnett  say  ?'' 

**  Rot  the  man  !  what  dost  mean  ?  Dost  think  I'm  afraid  dC 
my  wife  ?" 

**  Not  I,"  answered  John,  laughing,  though  he  had  a  strong" 
inward  conviction  that,  except  when  emboldened  by  drink,  Yack 
was  very  much  afraid  of  his  wife. 

••Ods  heartikins,   the  very  idea  of  sech  a  thing!       I  afraid  or 
my  wife!     VYhy,  I've  gotten  her  under  my  thumb,  d'ye  see,"  ani 
the  miller  stuck  his  hat  fiercely  on  his  head,  and  clapping  his  handL 
on  the  crown  of  it,  looked  as  if  he  fully  believed  his  rash  assertion^ 
*'  I'm  the  master  at  home,  I  can  tell  ye  that ;  there's  no  argufyin 
matters  wi'  me,— adzooks,  doesn't  the   Scripture  say  women  shal 
obey  their  husbands  ?" 

•*  Eyh,  to  be  sure  ;  though  I  think  it's  t'other  way  about  ver 
often,"  answered  John.  '*  However,  I  must  be  off.  I  am  join 
up  to  Mr.  Cheney's,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  lat^." 
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Ods  bobs,  man  !  but  ye  must  not  do  any  sech  a  thing.  Ye 
1  go  home  wi*  me  to-neet;  the  miirs  large  enow  for  us  all. 
p  shall  gang  wi'  us — Bompas,  that's  to  say.  Master  John 
on,  'statesman,  and  Master  Bompas  Willis,  attorney-at-law, 
ite  you  to  Eamont  Bridge  Mill,  to  drink  a  parting  toast." 
"^ack  pronounced  these  last  few  words  with  tipsy  gravity,  and 
ig  his  arm  in  John's,  fairly  dragged  hin?  down  stairs,  and 
nto  the  village, 
'or  a  few  minutes  Yack  walked  along  in  silence ;  but  he  soon 

talkative  again,  and  as  they  drew  near  the  mill,  where  the 

wheel  was  still,  and  the  hush  and  repose  of  advancing  night 
n  all  around,  his  bursts  of  laughter  and  noisy  snatches  of 
.  delivered  in  cracked,  discordant  notes,  sustained  at  times  by 
p*s  quavering  treble,  resounded  with  yet  more  startling 
t. 
Within  the  mill  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over.     A  fire  was 

the  house  place,  for  Mrs.  Ournett  felt  indisposed  after  the 
at  emotions  she  had  given  way  to  in  the  morning.  Patterdale 
Ann  Settle  were  her  companions,  and  some  glasses   on  the 

from  which  came  an  aroma  of  hot  punch,  showed  that  the 
8  nerves  yet  required  some  stimulant 

Good  lack-a-daisy,  I've  never  known  the  man  be  home  so 

Though   I've  gotten  sech    bad   treatment  from   him,   my 

.  is  still  his,"  sighed  Mrs.   Gurnett,  pathetically,  wiping  her 

'*  and  I  wad  never  baud  up  my  head  again  if  anything  went 
g  wi'  him.  'Tisn  t  his  lands  and  money  that  could  make  up 
3  for  his  loss. 

He  is  right  enow,  I  daresay,"  replied  Ann,  sharply. 

Dear  me,  is  that  a  winding  sheet  i'  the  candle,  Ann?" 
I  Mrs.  Gurnett,  still  indulging  in  gloomy  presentiments. 

Let  us  sing  a  hymn,  and  refresh  our  souls,*'  snuffled  Patter- 
turning  up  his  eyes. 

ust  at  that  instant,  the  silence  without  the  house  was 
m  by  the  sound  of  men's  voices,  amongst  which  Mrs.  Gurnett 
recognised  that  of  her  husband,  and  she  was  electrified  by 
ng  him  sing  out,  in  his  cracked  voice, — 

"  Here's  a  health  to  all  hunters,  and  long  be  their  lives  ! 
May  they  never  be  cross'd  by  their  sweethearts  or  wives  !" 

Gurnett  startled  up  with  her  face  inflamed  with  indignation, 
e  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Yack  Gurnett  himself  appeared 
be  threshhold.  He  advanced  towards  her  with  a  slightly 
iady  step,  followed  by  John  Clifton  and  Willis.  He  stood 
few  minutes  looking  at  the  table,  and  then  putting  his  finger 
le  side  of  his  nose,   and   addresjsing  the  young  farmer,  he 
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'*  Ad's  my   life,    but  they   hev    been   having  a  night   on't 
Catch   the  women-l'olk  not  looking  to  theinbelves   when  they've 
gotten  the  chance.     So  you've  been  having  a  glass,  my  deary  ?" 

**  You  beast/'-  answered  Mrs.  Gurnett,  in  a  shrill  voice,  raising 
the  candle  as  she  spoke,  to  get  a  better  view  of  her  husband's 
face,  and  demolishing,  at  the  same  time,  the  winding-sheets  that 
had  alarmed  her  ;   "  you've  been  drinking." 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha !  dy'e  see  the  cunning  o't?"  replied  the  miller, 
with  a  grin.  '*  She  has  been  muking  free  hersel',  and  she  wad  turn 
the  tables  on  me.  Never  mind,  we'll  hev  another  glass  or  two 
now,  and  then  ane  can't  cry  fie  at  t'other.  Ann,  wench,  bestir 
thysel',  get  beds  ready  for  these  two  gentlemen ;  them's  going  to 
be  our  guests  to-neet." 

Mrs.  Gurnett's  wrath  was  too  great  to  find  utterance  in. 
speech.  With  a  withering  look  at  her  husband,  she  flounced  out 
of  the  room,  motioning  to  Ann  Settle  to  follow  her,  and  retired  ta 
her  own  chamber. 

The  miller  insisted  on  bringing  out  some  more  of  his  boasted. 
Jamaica  rum  in  which   oil  would  sink  ;   and  though  John  would^ 
not  join  him,  he  found  Willis  and  Patterdale  quite  ready  to  do  so. 

At  length,  Yack  became  fairly  overpowered  from  the  effects  {JT 
his  unwonted  dissipation,  and  submitted  to  be  conducted  by  JohiB. 
to  his  sleeping  apartment  ;  Patterdale  was  dismissed  to  the  littler 
garret  he  always  occupied  when  at  the  mill ;  and  John  was  shown, 
by  old  Judith  to  a  large  room  at  the  baf:k  of  the  house,  where  h^ 
found  Bump  Willis  seated  near  a  blazing  wood  fire. 

'*  Ann  Settle  thought  we  had  best  put  a  fire  in  the  stove, '^ 
said  the  old  woman  ;  **  tlie  room  basnet  been  used  sin  a  long  time. 
1  hope  ye' 11  hev  a  good  neet's  rest — but  they  do  say,"  she  added^ 
with  a  malicious  grin,  "  that  the  room  is  haunted." 

*'  The  diabolical  old  crone  !"  eyclaimed  Bump,  who  was  quitch 
sober  enough  to  understand  what  the  woman  had  said,  "  wantin<^ 
to  disturb  honest  folk's  sleep ;  if  the  room  is  ever  haunted  'tis  with- 
nowt  worse  than  her  own  face,  the  toothless  old  hag  1  She  wadL 
hev  been  burnt  for  a  witch  in  the  old  times,  and  serve  her  right  ^ 
She  looks  just  the  woman  to  play  up  all  sorts  of  devilish  tricks.^' 

**  Oh,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  her  vaulting  through  thei" 
air  on  a  broomstick,"  said  John,  laughing. 

He  had  already  divested  himself  of  part  of  his  attire,  and  fa 
observed  to  Bump  that  he  might  put  out  the  candle,  as  he  woul 
be  up  last. 

Willis  upon  this  hastily  sprung  up,  and  stripped  off  his  clothe 
with  wonderful  agility,  and  stepped  into  bed,  evidently  desiiou 
that  John  should  perform  the  task  of  putting  out  the  candle. 

Loud  and  prolon&:ed  snores  from  the  bed  occupied  by  the  law}re 
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soon  indicated  that  be  had  fallen  asleep ;  but  the  drowsy  god  re- 
fused to  visit  the  young  farmer's  pillow,  and  he  lay  wide  awake, 
watching  the  flickering  fire-light,  for  the  logs  were  now  one  glowing 
mass  of  red  embers,  and  only  occasionally  there  shot  up  a  flash  of 
flame,  bringing  in  strong  relief,  for  a  moment,  every  object  in  the 
room :  the  old  carved  oak  bedsteads  with  their  heavy  hang- 
ings of  dark  blue  stuff,  the  high  wooden  mantelpiece  with 
grinning  faces  carved  on  it,  and  the  high-backed  oak  chairs,  with 
their  cushions  covered  with  tapestry  work. 

At  length  John  fell  into  deep  slumber,  from  which  he  aroused 
suddenly,  with  the  consciousness  that  some  noise  near  him  had 
caused  him  to  wake.  For  a  moment  or  two  all  was  still  in  the 
room,  then  he  heard  a  slight  rustling  and  the  sound  of  some  one 
walking  about.  Curious  to  see  what  Bump  could  be  doing,  ranging 
about  the  chamber  at  that  unearthly  hour,  for  the  clock  had  just 
struck  twelve,  John  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  holding  back 
the  heavy  curtain,  peered  out  into  the  semi-obscurity  of  the  room, 
now  lii^hted  only  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  a  nearly  burned-out 
rushlight,  for  the  Are  had  sunk  low,  and  there  were  but  a  few  red 
ashes  in  the  stove. 

The  room  was  large,  and  John's  bed  was  in  a  recess  at  the 
farthest  end  from  the  fireplace,  so  that  he  could  not  well  distinguish 
the  figure  of  the  person  leaning  against  the  high  mantleshelf  j  but 
some  one  stood  there,  certainly,  and  as  John  heard  a  low  chuckling 
laugh,  a  feeling  of  dread  for  a  moment  came  over  him,  his  thoughti 
recurring  to  the  old  woman's  remark  about  the  room  being  haunted  ; 
he  despised  himself,  however,  for  this  feeling  the  next  instant,  for 
the  figure  gliding  rapidly  irom  the  fireplace,  lighted  the  candle  on 
the  table  from  the  rushlight,  and  John  then  saw  what  he  suppo^sed 
for  an  instant  to  be  the  form  of  Bump  Willis,  but  Bump  suddenly 
increased  in  stature,  from  tbe  dwarfish  little  man  he  actually  was  to  a 
person  tall  and  gaunt  of  form  ;  still,  on  its  head  \yas  Bump's  scratch- 
wig,  on  its  shoulders  his  rusty  black  coat,  but  looking  lower  down, 
John  saw,  to  his  amazement,  an  unmistakable  petticoat.  The 
mystery  was,  however,  soon  cleared  up,  for  the  apparition  turning 
round,  disclosed  to  the  young  farmer  the  haggard,  weird-lo')kiug 
features  of  poor  Mary  Gurnett.  k  grotesque  and  strange  figure 
she  made.  The  lawyer's  scratoh-vviij  peiched  on  the  top  of  her 
mob-cap,  his  coat  and  waistcoat  drawn  over  an  old  faded  silk 
nightgown,  whilst  her  feet  were  quite  bare. 

John  lay  back  on  his  pillow,  with  mingled  feelings  of  mirth 
and  sorrow.  Suddenly  Mary,  taking  up  the  candle,  advanced 
towards  his  bed.  By  a  sudden  impulse  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
lay  quite  still.  The  next  instant  Mary  stood  beside  him.  She 
bent  over  him,  he  felt  her  breath  upon  his  cheek,  and  with  gentle 
CltfOismg  touchy  she  parted  back  hi^  hair  fcgia  hia  ^i^«^ 
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*'  Dear   Jt)liu,"    >lie  -^aid,    in   a  sad,  toucluii^^   tone,   **  he  w^ 
uever  kuow  liow  ]»oor  Mary  loved  liitn,  sia'  the  time  wheu  she 
a  wee  child.      1  wad  uive  all  I  have  iu    the  world   for  oue  lock  f 
his  dear  head,  for  one  smile  fro^  his  lips.     But  lack-a-day,  whati 
I  but  a  poor  creature,  not  mad,  but  often  with  a  head  full  o\stra 
conceits?     I  have   had   no  one  to   love  me  sin^  mother  died, 
birds  have  their  mates,  but  poor  Mary  has   none  to  love  her, 
maun  live  and  die   al«)ne   and   unloved.     I'll  just   kiss    him  on 
there's  nae  harm  i'  that." 

She  bowed  down  her  head  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  forehe 

**  Wet!"  slie  said,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  "  there's  tears  on 
eyelashes.     Do   men  weep  i     Happen,  he  is  dreaming  o'   partis    ^ig 
fro'  sofne  one  he  loves." 

Mary  now  walked  away,  but  seemed  struck  with  some  sud(^»  -^^ii 
idea,  as  her  ear  caught  tlie  prolonged  nasal  sounds  issuing  fr  -  -  _3^in 
the  lawyer's  couch. 

She  laughed,  her  tender    sad   mood  having  evidently  chani 
and  8teppini(   up   to   the  bed   occupied  by  Bump,  she  shook  V^^   "^m 
violently  by  the  shoulder,  exclaiming  as  she  did  so — 

*'  Wilt  stop  thy  din  ?     nowt  but  pigs  grunt  i'  that  fashion.' 

Willis  woke  suddenly,  and  starting  up  in  his  bed  as  tho 
electriiied,  drew  himself  with  a  look  of  unutterable  horror  to  "^^  ^^^ 
farther  side,  and  with  distended  eyeballs  and  uplifted  hands  gaa^^  ^ 
at  the  horrid  apparition,  in  which  he  evidently  failed  to  recogn^  "»—  ^^ 
Mary  Gurnett. 

The  latter  stood  for  a  moment  by  the  bedside,  again  laugh 
chuckling  laugh;  and  then  turning  hastily  away,  advanced  to 
table,  took  up  the  candle,  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving  only 
rushlight  burning. 

**Lord,  be  gude  unto  us!  but  this  is  very  dreadful  !^*  groaK=:3»-  ^ 
the  lawyer,  as  he  sat  cowering  and  phivering  in  the  bed,  his 
chattering  in  his  head  ;    *'  am  I  awake  or  dreaming  \   Mr.  Clifto 
John  Clifton  !^'  he  cried  out,  in  trembling  tones — **  wake  up,  s  ^»-   -'" '» 
if  you  have  any  Christian  feeling,  wake  up/* 

'*  But  it  was  now  John's  turn  to  snore,  and  snore  he  did,  \^  :^  « 
great  force  and    violence.     "Rot  the  knave!"  exclaimed    WL  -»  -*^* 
furiously  ;  I  might  be  murdered  in  my  bed,  and  he  wad  go  snori   ^^^o 
on  as  though  nothing  were  happening.     *Twas  his  devilish  snc^ -s^r^ 
that  brought  that  imp  of  Satan,  or  whate'er  it  was,  to  this  room  ^ 

In  this  assumption  Bump  was  quite  mistaken,  as  the  xem-^^^^ 
knows,  for  he  had  his  own  nose  alone  to  thank  for  Mary's  '^^  °* 
pleasant  attentions. 

At  this  juncture  John  condescended  to  wake  up,  and  he  s^^^^' 
in  a  very  injured  tone,  "  I  hope  TU  not  hev  to  share  a  sleeping-ro^*^ 
wi'  you  again,  Mr,  Willis,  if  it's  your  custom  to  prate  in  your  tJ^^P 
i*  this  fashion/' 
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**  Tve  seen  a  fearsome  sight,  Mr.  Clifton/* 
*'  Fiddlesticks  !  'tis  nowt  but  that  last  glass  of  Jamaica  rum, 
that  ye  wad  take  wi*  the  miller.     You've  had  the  nightmare." 

*' I  solemnly  tell  ye,  John  Clifton,  I  saw  myself —my  own  real 
self — standing  here  by  this  verra  bedside  ;  and  'tis  a  sure  sign,  as 
I*ve  heard  among  the  Scotch,  that  when  a  man  sees  himself  he  is 
going  to  die." 

**You   had   better  get  ready   then,  Bump,   and   square  your 
accounts/' 

*'  I  wish  Patterdale  were  here;  he  is  a  Christian  man,  and  he 
might  gie  me  some  wholesome  godly  counsel.'' 

'*  Go  and  fetch  him,  then  ;  he  sleeps  i'  the  garret." 

**  Nay  !  nay  !  I'll  not  expose  myself  to  the  chance  of  meeting 
that  gruesome  sight  again." 

The'gruesome  sight  re-appearing  at  this  moment,  caused  Willis 
to  clasp  his  hands  in  horror ;  but  his  fears  were  partly  relieved 
when  he  perceived  that  the  midnight  intruder  was  no  other  than 
poor  Mary  Gumett.  Still  the  wild  look  in  her  eyes,  and  her  burst 
of  shrill  laughter  as  she  set  down  the  candle  on  the  table,  inspired 
him  with  no  small  degree  of  apprehension. 

Mary  now  advanced  towards  the  chair  on  which  Bump  had 
deposited  his  wearing  apparel,  and  took  from  off  it  the  only 
garment  which  she  had  not  appropriated  to  her  own  use,  namely, 
his  breeches.  She  then  brandished  in  the  air  a  glittering  weapon 
she  had  brought  with  her,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  Patterdale's 
huge  tailoring  scissors. 

''  Dost  see  these  breeches,.  Bump  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  great 
suavity.  "  I'se  going  to  fashion  them  anew  for  thee.  Patterdale 
has  no  taste." 

So  saying,  she  held  out  the  nether  habiliments,  and  made  a 
deep  incision  in  them. 

"  Woman  !"  exclaimed  Willis,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  terror  and 
rage,  '*give  o'er  thy  mad  devilry,  and  let  my  things  alone.'* 

As  he  spoke,  he  made  a  movement  as  though  he  would  spring 
out  of  bed. 

•*  Now,  hev  a  care  and  hold  thy  tongue,"  said  Mary  with  gleam, 
ing  eyes,  as  she  approached  Willis,  and  menaced  him  with  the 
scissors,  **  or,  happen,  I  may  be  minded  to  cut  thee." 

"  Mr.  John,  will  you  help  nie,'*  roared  the  lawyer,  as  Mary  re- 
turned to  her  work  of  devastation. 

•*  'Tis  best  not  contradict  her,"  answered  John,  blandly. 

*•  The  ill-fated  breeches  soon  lay  a  heap  of  tatters  on  the  ground. 
Mary  cutting  and  slash  ing  first  one  leg  and  then  the  other. 

'*  Before  taking  her  departure  she  rolled  up  some  of  the  pieces, 
^nd  placed  them  under  her  arm,  then  advancing  to  the  door,  9h^ 
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paused   for  an  instant  on  its  threshold,  and  nodding  and  winkin 
to  Willis,  said,  indicating  the  cloth  she  was  carrvini^  off — 
**  This  is  cabbafje." 


CHAPTER     XV. 

HIS    LAST    RIDE 
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Jhrtstmas  was  close  at   hand,  and  in  the   hedpjes  and  lai 
about  Eamont  Bridi^^e   the  scarlet   berries  of  the  holly  glisten, 
amongst  its  dark,  shinini^  leaves,  and  clusters  of  the  waxen   fn 
of  the  raistlet(")e  hung  from  the  bare,  rugged  branches  of  giant 
oaks. 

It  was  a  dull,  misty  day,  with  a  grey,  lowering  sky,  the  s. 
only  gleaming  at  intervals  through  the  pi  led- up  masses  of  cloud 

Yack  Gurnett,  mounted  on  his  old  white  pony,  was  on  the  w^  si-j 
that  morning  to  Penrith.  The  animal  trotted  along  at  a  leisur^=^ly 
pace,  which  seemed  to  suit  the  miller,  who  appeared  buriei  i  u 
thought  —so  much  so,  that  he  almost  left  old  Nick  to  himself,  to  ^o 
at  his  own  pace;  fortunately,  the  beast  was  in  a  good  humour  t'fc'fc^'^t 
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As  for  his  master,  he  looked  unusually  morose  and  gloonc^.  j. 
Annoyance  and  trouble  had  seemed  to  thicken  upon  him  durA^=^g 
the  last  few  years,  at  least  according  to  his  own  opinion.  His  n:B.<=>*t 
cherished  plans  had  been  frustrated,  his  dearest  hopes  foiled.  ^^^-1" 
together  Gurnett  began  to  consider  himself  a  particularly  ^m  h- 
fortunate  man,  and  he  argued  this  point  with  his  old  firi^""^^ 
Martindale,  who  joined  him  on  the  road,  he  also  being  on  his  ^  ^J 
to  Penrith. 

**My  first  wife,  she  was  almost  always  ill/*  said  the  mill^*»' 
'*  wasn't  that  a  trial  for  any  man?    Then  when  she  had  a  chiici       ^^ 
was  a  girl,  and  I  wanted  a  boy:  and  as  if  one  disappoints^  ^^ 
weren't  enow,  the  girl  must  needs  turn  out  to  be  an  innocent^     *^ 
they  ca*  it.    One  would  have  thought  I  had  had  my  share  o*  troii  t^'® 
by  that  time ;  no  sech  a  thing.      I  make  up  my  mind  to  msL^^y 
again ;  I  choose  a  fine  buxom-looking,  hearty  wench,  wi*  good  psk,^^^ 
for  house-keeping  ;  I  think  now  all  will  go  right,  when,  lo  and   l>^- 
hold  !  the  woman  turns  out  to  be  a  born  deevil,  and  1  hae  no  peace 
o'  my  life  wi'  her.      Adzooks  !  good  house-keeper  i*   faith !     Sbe 
pranks  hersel'  abune  all  her  sex,  because  she  thinks  she  knows  how 
to  manage  affairs  that  don^t  belong  to  'em  to  manage.     I  do   bate 
a  man-woman— I  do  indeed.     Ods  bobs  !  what  a  fool  I  was,  when 
they  told  me  she  was  a  notable  manager,  that  I  did  not  ask  if  her 
qualifications   were   masculine   or   feminine !       I    tell   ye  af  o, 
Idartindale,  I  hae  no  peace  o'  my  life  wi'  her.*' 
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*  *  Why  did  you  get  wed  again  V 

'*  To  hev  someone  to  look  after  Mary." 

"Nay,  nay,  Yack  Gurnett,  it  was  to  please  thyself,  thou 
Q0w*st  that  well  enow." 

Undeterred  from  further  unbosoming  himself  by  this  unkind 
irust  from  his  old  friend,  Gurnett  continued  his  lamentations. 

**  Then  I  thought  to  hae  gotten  Clifton's  land  at  Shap,  which  lies 
)  convenient  to  my  own ;  but  that  young  fellow,  John — rot  the 
lan  an'  his  buckskin  breeches  and  his  new-fangled  white  cravat, 
>]led  round  his  neck  like  a  towel !  he  must  needs  take  a  fancy  for 
irming^  after  all, — just  to  spite  me,  I  suppose.*' 

'*  Well,  well,  Gurnett,  thou  know'st  what  th'  Bible  says :  "  we 
lust  not  covet  our  neighbour's  goods.*' 

•'  Hev  you  had  Patterdale  praying  and  expounding  wi*  ye 
,tely?**  asked  Gurnett,  with  a  sneer.  *'  However,  I  think  no  more 
that  matter,  I*ve  lost  all  chance  o*  the  land  at  Shap,  bat  happen 
11  soon  hev  some  a  bit  nearer  home  ;"  and  as  the  miller  spoke,  he 
loked  up  at  Ralph  Cheney's  house  which  they  were  just  passing. 
I  could  get  over  all  these  things,*'  he  went  on,  **  if  it  weren't 
>r  my  trouble  at  home ;  but  that  woman  fair  worrits  me  out  o'  uiy 
fe.  Aw'  the  world  knows  it.  She  gets  worse  and  worse.  I 
dlieve  she  wad  na*  care  if  I  were  dead  to-day ;  she  would  likely 
ed  a  second  before  next  spring.     Ads  my  life,  she  would." 

**She  wad  but  follow  your  ain  example,  then,  Yack,"  replied 
iartindale,  with  a  grin. 

By  this  time  the  friends  had  reached  Penrith,  and  here  they 
)parated,  Martindalo  to  transact  his  own  business,  and  Gurnett 
>  call  at  the  oflSce  of  an  attorney  residing  in  Castle  Gate — a  gen- 
leaian  ranking  as  high  in  his  profession  for  honour  and  integrity, 
s  Willis  stood  low  by  reason  of  his  nefarious  pettifogging  tricks. 

Mr.  Collins  was  at  home,  and  disengaged,  so  Gurnett  was 
shered  at  once  into  his  private  room. 

After  a  little  circumlocution  the  miller  be^an  to  explain  him- 
elf  more  clearly. 

"  Ive  got  my  will  here  w*  me,"  he  j^aid,  drawing  as  he  spoke  a 
lackage  of  bluish  paper  from  his  pocket ;  *'  and  I've  changed  my 
aind  a  bit  sin'  I  made  it,  and  I  maun  hev  a  new  one  drawn  up." 

The  lawyer  took  the  paper  from  Gurnett,  read  it  over,  asked 
dm  certain  questions,  and  then  said  : 

**  Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Gurnett,  that  you  are  not  satisfied 
rith  the  provision  you  have  made  for  your  daughter,  and  that  you 
rish  to  increase  it  ]" 

"Eyh,  that's  just  it.  I  want,  d'ye  see,  to  give  the  girl  more 
god  the  wife  less ;  tis  all  her  own  fault,  sir  ;  if  she  weren't  so 
rixanish  this  might  he?  stood.     However,  that's  neither  here  nor 
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there.     1  think  I  wad  like  Mary  to  hev  some  o'  the   property  at 
Shap  ;  it  was  her  mother's,  once.** 

^*  Are  you  aware,"  Mr.  Gurnett,  that  you  have  only  a  life 
interest  in  this  estate  ?  At  your  death  the  whole  must  go  to  yoor 
daughter,  as  heir  to  her  mother.  ^^ 

The  miller  did  not  understand  this  at  first ;  he  looked  astonished, 
opened  his  eyes  wide  and  his  mouth  also,  muttering,  "'What! 
How  ist  V  In  fact,  the  miller,  like  many  even  better-educated 
men,  had  thought  that  the  marriage  ceremonies  conferred  upon 
him  the  absolute  ownership  of  all  his  wife's  property,  her  lands 
and  tenements,  as  well  as  her  goods  and  chattels.  Accordingly,  he 
had  always  considered  his  late  wife's  estate  at  Shap,  as  his  own,  to 
will  away  and  dispose  of  as  he  pleased.  The  present  Mrs. 
Gurnett  was  also  under  the  same  impression  ;  hence  the  anxiety 
of  both  the  miller  and  herself  to  acquire  also  the  much-coveted 
contiguous  Clifton  estate.  But  Mr.  Collins  now  very  soon  made 
the  real  state  of  the  matter  clear  to  the  miller,  who  then  requested 
the  lawyer  to  return  him  the  will,  saying : 

''  It  may  just  as  well  stand  as  it  is.  There's  no  need,  as  joa 
say,  for  to  make  a  fresh  will,  cause  my  daughter  will  have  a  good 
fortune  whether  I  make  one  or  no.  Well,  I'm  verra  much  obliged 
to  you,  Mr.  Collins,  for  what  you've  told  me,  for  wills  cost  money. 
Now,  Bump  Willis,  as  they  ca*  him,  he  wad  ne*er  hae  lost  the  job 
as  you've  done  ;  he  wad  hev  cozened  some  money  out  o'  me  some 
way ;  but  I  knew  a  trick  worth  two  o'  going  to  bim  on  such  a 
matter  as  this." 

'*  Come,  come^  Mr.  Gurnett,  this  is  defamation  of  character/* 
said  the  lawyer,  smiling,  as  he  bowed  the  miller  out  of  his  office. 

Yack  Gurnett  mounted  his  pony,  and  rode  away  on  his  home- 
ward journey  in  very  good  spirits.  True  he  had  had  to  pay  thirteen- 
and-fourpence  for  a  long  consultation,  and  he  never  liked  parting 
with  his  money,  but  then  he  had  saved  the  expense  of  making  a 
new  will,  and  he  chuckled  to  himself  with  a  feeling  of  malicions 
satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  the  disappointment  his  wife  would  feel 
if  she  should  survive  him,  and  learn  after  his  death  that  the  pr*^' 
perty  at  Shap,  which  she  so  much  coveted,  was  Mary's. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  will  marry  Bump,  should  I  die  firs*> 
muttered  Yack  as  he  passed  the  office  of  the  lawyer.  "  I  ^^ 
leave  her  nowt  but  a  shilling  to  buy  a  rope  to  hang  herseF  wi*,  ^ 
I  thought  she  would;  but  then  I  should  hev  to  pay  for  making  * 
new  will,  and  I  hate  parting  wi'  my  money  to  them  lawyers; 
besides,  it's  likely  enow  I  may  outlive  her,  she  is  too  fond  o'  h^f 
drops  at  aw  times  and  seasons,  and  she  might  go  oflF  sudden-li*** 
wi^  a  fever,  or  summut  o^  the  sort.  As  forme,  I'm  hale  and  stroflg 
and  hearty,  belike  I  may  live  a  score  of  years  yet,'' 
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So  he  thought  and  argued,  in  his  vain  folly,  counting  on  years, 
when  he  had  but  so  many  hours  to  live,  planning  and  arranging  for 
a  future  he  was  never  destined  to  see  ;  for  the  shadows  of  the 
valley  of  death  were  already  closing  in  fast  around  him,  and  the 
night  was  coming  on  apace,  the  night  in  which  no  man  shall  work. 

The  brief  winter  afternoon  was  slowly  waning  away,  and  tho 
sun  which  had  burst  through  the  clouds  at  mid-day,  was  dipping 
low  down  in  the  west,  its  beams  red  and  lurid,  lingering  over  the 
bare  wintry  landscape.  The  leafless  branches  of  the  trees  and  the 
fields  and  meadows  were  white  with  hoar  frost. 

Passing  by  the  little  white  house  at  the  toll-gate,  where  the  old 
man,  an  old  acquaintance,  nodded  to  him,  the  miller  pursued  his 
way,  letting  old  Nick  walk  leisurely  down  the  steep  descent  lead- 
ing to  Eamont  Bridge. 

On  either  side  the  road,  the  trees  threw  up  their  bare  gaunt 
liranches,  twisted  into  strange  fantastic  shapes,  when  seen  stripped 
of  their  foliage,  and  tinged  with  the  red  hue  of  the  wintry  sun- 
light. 

Children  were  playing  in  the  road  and  on  the  bridge,  but  they 
left  a  free  passage  for  old  Nick,  for  he  was  known  to  be  no  great 
friend  to  the  youngsters.  He  would  snap  viciously  at  them  if  they 
came  near  him,  and  when  loose  at  grass,  he  would  chase  any  un- 
fortunate urchin  who  chanced  to  come  into  the  field. 

At  the  door  of  the  **  Welcome  to  Cumberland  *'  there  stood  a 
little  group  of  idlers,  who  nodded  to  the  miller,  as  the  turnpike- 
man  had  done,  for  they  all  knew  him. 

Whilst  he  was  yet  in  sight,  they  passed  their  comments  upon 

**  Eyt,  but  he  does  look  peevish  !**  observed  one,  "  Happen,  he 
:)as  been  to  Bump,  and  the  lawyer  hasn*t  settled  some  o*  his  dirty 
^ork  to  his  mind.*' 

"  Happen,*'  said  another,  **  the  missus  and  he  have  fallen  out 
his  morning.^* 

"  Why,  there's  nowt  else  but  falling  out  atween  'em  now,'' 
'emaxked  mine  host  of  the  ^'  Welcome  to  Cumberland,"  and  what's 
aaur  they  don't  fall  in  agjiin.  If  he  ever  leaves  her  u  widow, 
heUl  marry  Bump,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  livin<;  man." 

**  Not  she  !"  said  the  landlady  scornfully  ;  '*  Jane  Gurnett  will 
ook  after  higher  game.'' 

Meanwhile  old  Nick  passed  slowly  over  the  bridge,  and  the 
filler  looked  down  the  river,  winding  away,  clear  and  still,  and 
ilent,  with  scarcely  a  ripple  on  its  broad  surface,  the  sunlight 
jnging  its  water  with  a  dusky  red,  and  lingering  in  broken  gleams 
itnongst  the  thickets  of  alder,  and  ash,  and  willow.  In  the  far 
Ustanoe,  he  could  see  the  hills,  shadowy  and  indistinct,  more  like 
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piled-up  masses  of  puiplish  cloud — the  hills  he  had  seen  from  his 
boyhood,  the  hills  he  had  loved  to  gaze  on  as  a  child,  when  the 
setting  sun  gilded  their  summits,  and  with  more  poetry  m  his 
nature  than  ever  he  had  felt  in  his  rndturer  years,  had  conjured  up 
fairy  visions  of  beauty  and  spleu'iour  beyond  the  rose-coloured  clouds 
in  the  west. 

Even  now,  as  he  gazed,  bis  face  softened  and  lost  some  of  its  harsh- 
ness with  those  recollections  of  his  boyhood,  when  his  heart  had  not 
been  the  hard  callous  thing  it  had  since  become. 

As  he  crossed  over  the  steep  bridge,  he  looked  earnestly  from 
side  to  side.  A  strange  conceit  was  passing  through  his  mind. 
The  bridge,  which  is  built  on  three  arches,  is  narrow,  very  narrow, 
and  Yack  was  thinking  how,  supposing  he  were  travelling  it  on 
f oot^  and  some  huge  waggon  passing  at  the  same  time,  were  to  swaj 
over,  or  be  dragged  by  the  horses  to  one  side,  he  might  be  crushed 
to  death  against  its  low  stone  parapet,  unless  he  could  save  him. 
self  by  slipping  into  one  of  the  deep  triangular  recesses  built  over 
the  massive  piers  on  either  side  of  the  bridge. 

But  death  awaited  not  Yack  Gurnet t  on  that  particular  spot, 
or  from  any  such  a  cause.  It  lay  lurking  in  a  rut,  a  hole  from 
which  a  paving-stone  had  been  dislodged.  Many  a  horseman  had 
passed  that  spot  safely,  and  so  mipht  Yack,  but  his  hour  had  come. 
He  held  his  reins  loosely,  and  his  thoughts  were  wandering  away 
on  his  domestic  troubles,  his  disappointments,  and  on  those  other 
sources  of  grievance  which  he  nourished  in  his  heart;  so  he  tookno 
notice  of  old  Nick,  and  old  Nick  himself  was  going  heedleslyalongi 
looking  Everywhere  about  him,  except  under  his  feet;  and  so  a 
group  of  men,  who  had  just  passed  him  at  the  Cx)t  of  the  briJ^'e,on 
the  Westmoreland  side,  turned  round  sharply,  as  they  heard  a 
heavy  fall  behind  them,  and  there  was  old  Nick  on  his  knees,  and 
his  master  on  the  ground,  two  or  three  paces  beyond  him,  motion- 
less  and  insensible,  and  bleeding.  His  head  ha/1  come  violently  in 
contact  with  a  projecting  angle,  formed  by  the  buttress  and  parapet  of 
the  bridge,  and  the  men  who  raised  him  up  scarce  knew  whether  he 
was  dead  or  living. 

The  whole  of  the  village  was  soon  in  commotion,  the  loiterers 
from  the  **  Welcome  to  Cumberland,"  and  the  women  and  children 
from  the  cottages,  crowded  round  the  prostrate  form  of  the  miller, 
and  shuddered  at  the  gastly  look  which  was  settling  down  on  the 
rigid  features. 

He  was  not  dead,  so  they  hastily  took  a  door  from  its  hinges, 
and  placing  him  upon  it,  they  carried  him  to  the  mill,  which  was 
but  a  short  distance  off. 

Unobserved  amidst  the  general  confusion,  old  Nick  had  trotted 
home,  and  t*.e  first  tidings  of  disaster  ^  the  household  was  tht 
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len  appearance  of  the  pony  riderless,  and  with  both  his  knees 
sen. 

Even  as  Mrs.  Gumett  and  Ann  Settle  were  preparing  to  go  oflf 
?enrith,  the  melancloly  cavalcade  made  its  appearance,  bearing 
h  them  the  almost  lifeless  body  of  the  man,  who  that  morning 
left  his  home,  strong  and  full  of  vigour  and  health,  little  think- 
that  he  should  no  more  go  out  from  that  house,  save  to  be  borne 
lis  grave,  and  that  this  should  be  hu  last  ride. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

CHRISTMAS    EVE   AT   EAMONT    BRIDGE. 

In  the  chamber  which  Willis  and  John  Clifton  had  occupied, 

the  night  when  Mary  had  paid  her  memorable  nocturnal  visit, 

B  miller  lay  dying,  while  the  bells  in  the  far  distance,  from  many 

church  steeple,  were  ringing  joyous  peals  to  usher  in  the  oreat 

inter  feast. 

In  that  very  room  Yack  Gurnett*s  first  wife  had  died,  and  on 
at  same  couch  where  he  lay  so  still  and  silent  that  those  around 
m  could  scarce  tell  if  he  lived,  she  had  breathed  out  her  last 
;h,  the  last  words  on  her  pale,  cold  lips,  a  prayer  to  him,  that  he 
ould  be  kind  to  their  poor  afflicted  child.  In  that  solemn  hour, 
nkind  hubband  as  he  had  been,  yet  he  had  pledged  his  word  that 
)  would  care  well  for  Mary,  and  that  nothing  should  be  left  un- 
>De  that  might  tend  to  relieve  her  of  her  mental  affliction. 

How  had  he  kept  his  promise  ?  ill  enough  ;  and  Mary  was  the 
offerer.  Kindness,  and  tender  and  skilful,  treatment,  might  have 
^ed  the  diseased  brain;  harshness  and  neglect  had  put  the 
ai8hing  strokes  to  the  evil,  and  confirmed  it. 

Was  the  miller  thinking  of  this  great  wrong  he  had  done  as  he 
^J  there  hour  after  hour  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy  ?  Perhaps  so ; 
>T  who  shall  tell  that  the  whole  events  of  a  lifetime  may  not 
fX)wd  upon  the  brain  durin'^  the  long  hours  of  stupor  so  often 
J^eceding  death,  though  the  dying  seem  to  be  unconscious  ? 

Yack  Gurnett  had  rallied  slightly  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
B  had  spoken  at  intervals  to  those  around  him.  Some  one  had 
aggested  Willis  being  sent  for,  but  this  he  had  negatived  sharply 
Hd  abruptly,  and  shortly  after,  he  had  again  sunk  into  a  stupor 
'hich  had  already  lasted  many  hours.  The  room  was?  growing 
tisky  and  full  of  shadows,  and  the  pale  face,  dimly  seen  under 
^e  dark  stuff  hangings  of  the  bed,  looked  more  ghastly  still  in  the 
uling  light. 

Mrs.  Gurnett  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  co.uch,  rocking 
^rself  to  and  fro.  She  was  very  noisy  and  loud  in  her  grief,  very 
'^  in  the  sick  room  to  httle  purpose ;  and  now  and  then  her 
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feelings  so  overpowered  her  that  she  was  forced  to  rush  from  the 
room  and  fortify  herself  with  some  cordial.  Ann  Settle  was  the 
real,  watchful,  quiet,  and  attentive  nurse. 

The  day  was  not  like  the  preceding  one,  heavy  rain  beat  against 
the  windows,  and  the  peals  from  the  churchbells  were  drowned, 
every  now  and  then,  by  fierce  gusts  of  wiod,  dying  away  in  wild 
moans  about  the  eaves  and  angles  of  the  old  house,  whilst  the 
boughs  of  the  trees  without  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  were  tossed 
about  like  the  arms  of  giant  spectres. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Gurnett  started  up  in  the  midst  of  her  sobbini? 
and  groaning.  A  voice  came  from  the  bed,  and  the  tone  was  harsh 
and  abrupt  as  of  old  ;  the  miller  was  again  conscious,  and  in  his 
last  moments  his  peculiar  nature  seemed  more  conspicuous  than 
ever. 

"  What  an  making  all  that  din  for  ?  It's  hard  enow  to  die, 
without  being  disturbed  i*  this  fashion.  Open  the  window  ;  Tve 
a  mind  to  hear  the  Christmas  bells/' 

**  Eyh,  Yack,  I  dare  not  open  th*  window  and  you  so  ill.  What 
wad  th'  doctor  say  ?*' 

**  What  care  1  what  he  says?  he  can't  give  me  an  hour  longer 
to  live,  do  what  he  will.  Open  the  window,  Ann  Settle,  I  tell 
ye. 

The  latter  obeyed  at  once,  for  she  thought  the  night  air  would 
not  do  the  dying  man  so  much  harm  as  his  anger  and  excitement 
if  his  wishes  were  disregarded. 

The  rain  had  ceased  falling,  and  there  was  a  lull  in  the  wind, 
and  clear  and  beautiful  rang  out  the  chimes  of  the  bells  on  the 
evening  air. 

'*Pe.ace  and  good  wi  11/^  groaned  the  miller, '' t' was  that  the 
angels  sung.  Lack-a-day,  there's  little  peace  i'  my  heart;  but  I 
have  sown  the  whirlwind,  and  I  maun  reap  the  storm." 

**  Dear  me,  if  we  only  had  old  Patterdale  here/'  sighed  Mrs. 
Gurnett ;  '  he  cun  talk  better  na  any  parson." 

"  Hand  thy  tongue,  Jane ;  if  tliou  bringst  that  tailor  to  my 
bedside,  I  believe  I  wad  hev  strength  enow  yet  to  get  up  and  kick 
him  out  o'  th'  room.  'Tis  not  such  as  he,  woman,  could  prepare 
my  soul. to  appear  hefore  God's  judgment-seat.  The  Lord  forgie 
me!  I've  been  a  sinful  man,  fmd  it  all  comes  before  me  now  as 
though  I  saw  my  past  life  in  a  glass  held  to  my  eyes.  Ann,  fetch 
my  daughter.  Before  J  die  I  maun  speak  wi'  her  I  doubt  1" 
ne'er  see  the  Christmas  morn." 

'I'his  request  called  forth  still  louder  demonstrations  of  gri®^ 
from  Mrs.  Gurnett,  and  the  remark  that  Mary  was  far  better  away. 

^^  lie  content,  Jane.  Thou  hast  helped  to  keep  us  asunder 
years  enow  ;  dun  not  begrudge  the  poor  wench  a  few  kind  words  bo 
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before  he  dies.  She^ll  think  more  o'  them  in  her  moments 
ihan  she  will  o'  all  the  worldlj  gear  I  can  leave  her/' 
se  last  few  words  Mrs.  Gurnett's  eyes  were  lit  up  with 
parkle,  and  an  expression  of  rage  and  dismay  passed 
ce ;  she  was  going  to  speak,  when  Ann  Settle  re-entered 
eading  poor  Mary  by  the  hand. 

father  in  bed  !*'  exclaimed  the  latter,  from  whose  mind, 
ment,  all  sense  of  her  father's  real  s'ate  seemed  oblite- 
Why,  what   ails  thee  ?     Twill  soon  be  Christmas-day, 
lun  be.stir  ourselves.     Pr'ythee  get  np,  father^  and  help 
:.he  Christmas    candles  and  garland  the    windows    wi' 
mistletoe,  and  then  we  will  go  to  Penrith  to-morrow  to 
Tis  a  long  time  sin  you  went  out  wi'  me." 
child,  I    shall  ne'er  leave  this  house  again  but  to  be 
my  grave  i'  Penrith  churchyard.     Thou  wilt  full  soon 
jss.     Lack-a-day !  'twill  be  no  great  loss  for  thee  ;  for  I 
\  bad  father — hard  and  cruel  to  my  own  flesh  and  blood.*' 
going  to  see   mother  ?"    asked  Mary,  as  she  knelt  down 
ller's  bedside,  and  took  his  hand  in  hers. 
,  child,  I  have   been   a  bad  man,  and  I  cannot  hope  to 
mother.     1  have  lived  for  this  world,  and  not  for  God ; 
[  look  for  a  place  in  His  kingdom  ?     A  man  cannot  serve 
ers — I  feel  that  now.      I  have  been  blind,  and  light 
)on  my  eyes  when  it  is  too  late.'' 

was  a  despairing  look  on  the  white,  ghastly  face,  as  the 
I  man  spoke,  which  struck  to  Mary's  heart.  For  a  few 
lents  intelligence  seemed  restored  to  her  darkened  mind, 
jrthee,  father,  do  no  talk  so ;  'tis  never  too  late.  Sure 
long  years  mother  has  been  praying  for  thee,  and  God 
her  prayers,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  lost." 
could  take  up  my  lease  of  life  again,  Mary,  I  might 
r  I  think  I  wad  serve  God  and  love  my  neighbour  more 
e  dune." 

Bel,  father,  God  knows  the  heart.  He  knows  your  thoughts, 
1  are  sincere  in  what  you  say  ;  and  He  is  a  kind  father." 
is  slipping  away  so  fast  from  me  now,"  said  the  miller, 
1  husky  tones,  **  that  I  can  do  little  to  make  up  for  the 
r  past  life.  I  can  do  nowt  much  now  for  thee,  my  poor 
thou'lt  be  verra  weel  off.  There's  one  matter,  though, 
3  put  straight,"  continued  the  miller,  looking  towards  his 
Jane,  come  near  to  me ;  I  hev  a  word  or  two  to  say 

at  is  it  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Gurnett,  sullenly,  she  being  by  no 
eased  with  the  conversation  between  the  father  and 
and  also  considerably  alarmed  at  his  last  remark  to  her. 
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'*  My  mind  is  fashed  wi'  that  affair  o'  Cheney^s  dame.  I  cannot 
make  any  arrangement  about  it  myself — I  am  past  that ;  but  I 
wad  like  to  forgive  the  old  man  the  thousand  pounds.  You'll  not 
forget,  Jane,  that  this  is  my  dying  wish.  I  wad  like  to  go  out  o* 
this  world  and  feel  I  had  done  one  good  action  at  least.'* 

A  cloud  passed  over  Mrs.  Gurnett's  face.  She  hesitated  to 
reply  to  her  husband's  request.     After  a  second's  delay  she  said — 

'*  Yes,  yes,  Yack  ;  I  hear  ye — 111  mind." 

Then  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing  and  moaning,  and  did  not 
give  any  further  assurance  to  the  miller  that  his  dyj.ng  wish  should 
be  fulfilled. 

**  I  mistrust  ye,  Jane,'*  said  the  miller,  looking  fixedly  at  his 
wife.  "But  you'll  be  no  great  loser  at  my  death  if  ye  do  my 
bidding.  Ye  knew  long  ago  what  is  in  my  will,  and  Fve  not 
altered  it," 

The  dame's  heart  was  inwardly  rejoiced  at  this  intelligence  ; 
but  she  thought  fit,  nevertheless  again  to  be  very  demoDstrative 
in  her  show  of  grief  and  lamentation. 

**Ye  may  trust  me  to  do  what's  right,"  she  sobbed  out  in 
broken  words,  evasively  ;  but  it's  hard,"  she  whined,  *^  to  see  ye 
passing  out  o'  life.  It's  no  but  right  ye  should  think  o'  your  ain 
wedded  wife,  that's  worked  and  toiled  and  saved  for  ye,  and  never 
spared  hersel'  in  any  way." 

"  If  you  had  only  been  a-bit  more  sparing  o'  your  tongue  'twad 
hev  been  better,"  said  the  miller,  with  one  of  his  old  grim  smiles. 
•'  However,  let  it  pass  ;  I  have  deserved  all  I  have  «j[0tten.  There's 
another  thing  I  want  you  to  do  for  me,  Jane;  there's  poor  owd 
Nick ;  get  him  shot — he  was  fond  o'  me,  i'  his  fashion,  and  I  wad 
na'  like  to  think  he  should  meet  wi'  cruel  treatment  fro'  strangers 
when  my  head  is  low." 

Mrs.  Gurnett,  whose  face  had  brightened  up  visibly  when  she 
heard  what  the  second  request  was,  hastened  to  assure  her  husband 
that  his  wish  should  be  rigicily  conipli  d  with. 

'J  he  niiller  now  lay  back,  weary  and  exhausted,  on  his  pillow. 
Mary's  brief  interval  of  intelligence  seemed  to  have  passed  away, 
and  she  talked  incessuDtiy,  passing  rapidly  from  one  subject  to 
another — now  seeming  full  of  gaiety  and  mirth,  and  then  melting 
into  tears  as  she  gazed  at  her  father,  and  appeared  again  to  realise 
the  fact  that  he  was  dying  Gradually  the  miller  sank  again  into 
his  former  state  of  stupor,  and  he  seemed  now  unconscious,  as 
poor  Mary,  with  gentle  touch,  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  fore- 
head, and  pressed  his  cold  hand  in  her  own  warm  grasp,  murmur- 
ing as  she  did  so  : 

'* Father,  poor  father!" 
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"Who  called  me?''  exclaimed  the  miller,  starting  up  from 
his  pillow,  with  a  last  effort  of  expiring  life. 

*"Twa8  mother,"  said  Afary,  in  a  soft,  soothing  tone ;  **  didst 
hear  her  voice,  father,  borne  on  the  wind?     I  heard  it  myser." 

The  miller  listened  intently,  as  though  sharing  poor  Mary's 
strange  delusion,  whilst  she  supported  him  in  her  arms ;  then  he 
said,  almost  in  a  whisper : 

'*  Sing  me  one  o'  the  Christmas  carols  thy  mother  used  to 
sing,  child,  when  thou  wert  a  little  one/' 

In  a  low,  soft  voice,  Mary  sang  of  the  stable  at  Bethlehem,  of 
the  infant  Saviour  and  the  manger,  of  the  simple  shepherds  who 
came  to  adore,  and  the  angels  who  sang  in  the  heavens ;  then 
gazing  at  her  father,  she  gently  laid  him  back  on  the  pillow  and 
placing  her  finger  on  her  lips,  she  said  : 

"  Hush,  he  sleeps  !" 

True,  indeed,  he  slept ;  t'was  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking — 
the  last  long  sleep  of  death. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHRISTMAS   EVE   AT  NAPLES. 

Christmas  Eve  on  the  coast  of  Naples  was  ushered  in  with  a 
clear,  unclouded  sky,  amidst  a  flood  of  yellow  sunbeams,  which 
thiew  a  myriad  flashes  of  golden  light  over  the  purple  mountains 
in  the  distance,  and  gleamed  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  far-famed 
bay.  The  warmth  and  beauty  of  the  scene  was  strangely  unlike 
the  cold  and  gloom  that  shrouded  Eamont  Bridge  on  that  same 
day,  when  the  miller  lay  dying,  while  the  carol  singers  were 
going  about  from  house  to  house,  and  the  bells  ringing  the 
Christmas  chimes. 

But  here,  in  beautiful  far-famed  Naples,  on  this  lovely  Christ- 
mas Eve  there  are  sad,  anxious  hearts,  and  people  throng  the 
streets  with  troubled  faces,  all  looking  fearfully  forwards  in  one 
direction — and  that  is  towards  Vesuvius  I  Alas  !  from  that  point 
danger  is  ever  to  be  apprehended.  Though  the  Neapolitan  is 
surrounded  by  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  yet  treachery  lurks 
beneath  the  radiant  surface.  He  is  constantly,  as  it  were,  on  the 
verge  of  an  abyss,  which,  though  veiled  from  his  sight,  is  none  the 
less  near  and  imminent.  There  are  flowers  of  a  thousand  tints  beneath 
bis  feet,  green,  rustling  foliage  above  his  liead,  perfume  in  the 
air,  a  soft  purple  haze  over  tlie  mountain -ranges,  and  a  blue  sky, 
with  feathery  clouds  floating  across  it  like  wreaths  of  silver  spray^; 
but  yet  beneath,  above,  around  him,  there  is  death  and  ruin  ever 
ready  to  spring  forth  from  the  stream  oi  burning  lava  pent  up  in 
the  fountain's  sid^, 
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Now,  on  this  ChriBtma<«  Eve  there  were  great  fears  of  an 
impending  eruption,  fears  which  had  existed  for  some  time  past^  or 
rather  which  had  never  entirely  slumbered,  •  since  the  previous 
summer,  one  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Naples  for  one  of 
the  most  tremendous  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  ever  witnessed,  when 
the  town  of  Forie.del-Greco,  villages  and  hamlets,  woods  and 
vineyards^  had  been  swept  away  by  the  sea  of  fire  pouring  down 
the  mountain  side,  and  spreading  its  billows  of  flames  almost  to 
the  very  walls  of  Naples. 

Since  then  the  fires  of  the  mountain  had  appeared  to  slumber^ 
and  the  crater  had  only  emitted  volumes  of  white  and  sulphurous 
smoke  and  light  showers  of  ashes,  while  occasionally  noises  had 
been  heard  to  proceed  from  it  like  peals  of  thunder.  But  within 
a  week  or  two  of  Christmas  Eve  there  had  been  a  change  which 
had  aroused — and  justly— the  slumbering  fears  of  the  Neapolitans. 
They  dreaded  lest  the  smouldering  fires  were  again  awakening. 
Every  now  and  then  the  mountain  discharged  stones,  which  fell 
back,  however,  again  into  the  crater,  and  in  the  night-time  fires 
might  be  seen  issuing  from  it. 

Feeling  how  vain  was  all  human  foresight  or  succour  to  avert 
the  threatened  danger,  the  Neapolitans  were  earnest   in    their  ' 
prayers  to  Heaven  for  that  aid  which  could  come  from  thenoe  alone.. 
From  early  morning  all  the  churches  of  the  city  had  been  set  wid 
open,  and  the  bells  were  tolling^  and  had  been  tolling  for  man, 
hours^  calling  the  people  to  assemble  in  prayer,  that  Heaven  might 
be  pleased  to  avert  the  dreaded  calamity.    There  were  crowds  ot 
worshippers  in  all  and  each  of  them.     The,  Church  of  the  ApoatleSc^ 
that  of  the  Ascension,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Philip  Neri,  with  its  beau- 
tiful columns  of  granite^  and  the  great  cathedral,  famed  for  ib^ 
rich  chapel  of  the  Treasury,  containing  the  relics  of  Saint  Janu 
arius,— all  are  thronged,  while  every  bye-path  or  avenue  leading 
that  great  edifice  has  become  impassible  from  the  concourse  or 
people  thronging  to  it,  for  after  mass  is  over  the  relics  of  th 
martyred  saint  will  be  borne  to  the  Molo^  in  front  of  the  volcano^ 
where  mass  will  again  be  said  on  an  altar  erected  there  for  \h 
purpose. 

Amongst  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  was  one  evidently  Englisb^^^" 
by  her  make  and  build.     This  was  the  ship  whose  white  sailr  ^ 
Helen  Cheney's  tearful  eyes  had  watched^  till  they  faded  into  thi 
air^  from  the  graveyard  of  the  old  church  at  Lancaster.     Yes,  tbi^ 
is  the  *' Bonny  Betty,"  and   the  wooden   effigy  of  that  buxou-^''^ 
female  looks  as  gorgeous  as  ever. 

The  ship  has  completed  taking  in  her  cargo  of  hemp, 
and  oil ;  but  her  sails  hang  loose  in  the  dead  calm  that  jHrevails, 
the  sailors  await  impatientlv  for  a  breeze  to  spring  ap,  that  the, 
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may  weigh  anchor^  in  order  to  proceed  to  Leghorn^  and  take  in 
more  cargo.  Two  men  dow  leave  the  ship,  and  mingle  with  the 
crowds  of  people  thronging  towards  the  cathedral.  These  are 
Richard  Clifton  and  young  Qandy. 

The  latter  was  a  Catholic,  as  all  the  Gandys  had  been  from 
time  imnr.emorial,  and  he  was  going  to  mass  and  then  to  join  in  the 
procession.  The  captain^  curious  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Boman  Church  canied  out  in  their  full  dignity  and  grandeur^ 
accompanied  his  young  mate. 

As  they  were  full  early  for  the  last  mass  at  the  Cathedral, 
Clifton  and  Gandy  took  a  stroll  through  the  town ;  they  stood 
under  the  shadow  of  Castle  Nuovo,  with  its  Rquare  massive  towers  ; 
they  loitered  along  the  fashionable  promenade,  Villa  Reale,  and 
down  the  Toledo,  where  the  rags  of  the  lazzaroni  swarming  there, 
as  everywhere,  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the  marble  porticoes 
and  pillars  of  the  palace.like  edifices,  adorning  this  noble  street. 
They  passed  to  the  bridge  of  St.  Magdalen,  beneath  the  statue 
<A  St.  Januarius,  and  Gandy  told  all  he  knew  of  the  martyr,  of  his 
fame  and  his  relics ;  and  Clifton  listened,  and  if  he  was  at  all  seep, 
tical,  he  said  nothing,  and  made  no  sneer  or  scoff  at  the  simple^ 
^honest  faith  of  his  companion,  for  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
ridiculing  the  religious  belief  of  any  man. 

''  'Twill  be  but  a  sorry  Christmas  for  these  poor  Neapolitans/' 
said  Clifton,  as  they  walked  on  towards  the  Cathedral,  "  if  there 
should  be  an  eruption  to-night.  Tis  a  fine  place,  Gandy  ;  but  for 
ail  its  beautiful  trees  and  flowers,  and  its  lovely  bay,  give  me  Shap 
fells  in  preference,  say  I.  Wild  and  bare,  and  bleak  though  they 
1)6,  they  dinna  yield  death  and  destruction  at  aw  times  and 
seasons.'' 

"  Eyh,  or  give  me  Eamont  Bridge,**  replied  the  young  sailor, 
**and  that  is  pretty  enow  to  suit  any  tastes,  wi  those  grand  old 
hills  in  the  distance,  and  the  river  that's  as  beautiful,  to  my  mind, 
as  this  Bay  they  talks  so  much  about.  Lack-a-day,  captain  I  but 
I  wad  like  to  look  in  at  home,  and  see  what  they  are  doing.  We 
always  went  up  to  Mr.  Cheney's  to  eat  our  Christmas  dinner ;  for 
he  would  hev  us  wi'  Grandy  on  that  day.  He  is  a  bountiful 
gentleman  that  always  has  a  kind  word  an  1  a  smile  for  ilka  body  : 
more's  the  shame  that  he  should  ha'  gotten  sech  usage  as  he  hev 
done  fro  th'  miller." 

"Thou  sayst  true,  Gandy,"  answered  tlie  captain  with  a  sigh, 
"and  there's  nowt  but  evil  comes  fro'  the  mill ;  but  we  maun  put  our 
trust  in  Him  that's  abive,  who  will  save  Ralph  Cheney  in  His  own 
good  way  and  time." 

With  this  simple  expression  of  earnest  trust  and  faith  in  Heaven, 
GUfton  Wter^  with  his  companion,  the  noble  Cathedral  of  St. 
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Januariufl^  crowded  throughout  itR  vast  extent  by  eager  worshippers, 
imploring  God,  with  clasped  hands  and  heads  bowed  down,  to  afert 
from  their  beautiful  city  the  deadly  peril  which  threatened  it. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  presented  a  solemn  and  striking 
spectacle.    There  were  monks  of  every  order,  the  sombre  hues  of 
their  habits  contrasting  with  the  gorgeous  colours  that  predominated 
in  the  rich  vestments  of  the  attendant  priests  who  thronged  around 
the  Cardinal.  Archbishop  of  Naples.      The  roof  of  the  holy  edifice 
echoes  and  re-echoes  the  chanting  of  the  priests,  as  they  sing  the 
Litany  of  the  Saints,  and  the  responses  of  the  people,  while  thedeepi 
solemn   notes  of  the  organ    peal  forth  a  grand    accompaniment. 
Through  the  clouds  of  incense  that  floated  upwards  in  wreaths  of 
perfumed  vapour  there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  altar  with  all  its  rich 
adornments,  the  most  conspicuous,  a  large  silver-gilt  bust,  bearing 
a  mitre,  covered  with  a  cape  richly  ornamented  with  jewels ;  this 
contains  the  head  of  the  martyr  St.  Januarius.     In  front  of  the 
altar  kneels  a  canon,  holding  a  small  round  silver  reliquary  sur- 
mounted  by  a  silver  crown  and  cross,  within  is  an  ancient  gla*® 
vial,  containing  the  blood  of  the  patron  Saint  of  Naples. 

There  are  many  who  look  upon  relics  only  as  subjects  for  sooTH 
and  ridicule  ;but  let  us  pause  ere  we  condemn  so  unsparingly,  f^^ 
even  in  these  enlightened  days  the  world  treasures  trifling  memeut^os 
of  men  renowned  in  history,  and  carefully  preserves  them  fromdeca^y* 
The  coat,  for  instance,  that  Nelson  wore  when  he  received  his  de^*" 
wound  is  yet  shewn ;  so  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  faithf *^  *> 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  with  fond  reverence  and  love,  often  collect^ 
and  preserved  some  small  portion  of  the  blood  and  other  relics  <^^ 
those  brave  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  the  martyrs.     Do  not,  then,  1^* 
us   deride   the    Neapolitans,   for  preserving   the   blood  of    th^^ 
martyred  bishop,  who,  ages  ago,  shed  that  blood  so  freely  for  t  fc^ 
God  whom  he  adored..    He  was  a  true  soldier  of  Christ,  who  shraK^^^ 
not  from  the  horrors  of  the  rack,  from  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Foru 
or  the  axe  of  the  headsman,  which  at  length  freed  the  great  soul 
the  martyr  from  its  earthly  tenement.  ^^ 

Clifton  himself,  a  man  of  great  religious  feeling,   was  deep^^? 
struck  by  the  evident  fervour  and  piety  of  the  vast  concourse  ^^ 
people  assembled  around  him,  and,  though  not  of  their  faith,  t^-^^ 
did  not  hesitate  to  join  in  their  prayers  to  the  one  great  comm 
Father  in  heaven. 

At  length  the  procession  was  formed  and  set  forth.     The  la^^ 
notes  of  the  organ  died  away  as  priests  and  people  made  their  ^^^•; 
towards  the  Molo,  but  the  voices  of  the  singers,  borne  upon  the  win^^' 
now  died  away  in  soft  murmurS|  and  then  swelled  again  intc^  * 
full  burst  of  plaintive  melody. 

\%  was  a  beautiful  sight  as  the  nrocess^oii  wound  its  wbj—^^ 
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people  with  clasped  hands  and  tearful  eyes  raised  up  to  heavea^ 
the  grave  faces  of  the  priests  and  monks  contrasting  with  the 
simple  infantile  devotion  of  the  little  children  who  mingled  in 
the  procession,  clad  in  white  robes  and  bearing  lighted  tapers. 

Now,  all  would  seem  dim  and  indistinct  through  the  haze  of 
those  clouds  of  fragrant  incense^  and  then,  again,  a  light  breeze^ 
dispersing  for  a  moment  the  periumed  vapour,  would  reveal  to 
view  the  Cardinal- Archbishop  bearing  aloft  the  jewelled  shrine, 
the  priests  in  their  rich  vestments,  the  Benedictine  monks  in  their 
black  robes^  and  the  sons  of  Saint  Dominic  with  their  white  cowls, 
gind  acoljtes  carrying  richly  adorned  banners  and  crucifixes,  aud 
beyond,  in  the  distance,  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  with  its  magi- 
sal  tints,  and  further  on  still,  the  cone-like  summit  of  the  awful 
mountain. 

As  the  procession  reached  the  altar  erected  on  the  mole,  a  thick 
ivbite  smoke  began  to  ascend  from  Vesuvius,  and  then  came  a  sudden 
exhalation,  black  and  dense,  mingled  with  ashes,  and  forming 
1  thick  and  gloomy  cloud — a  fearful  portent  of  what  might  ensue ; 
ivbile  above  the  voices  of  the  singers  might  be  heard  a  deep, 
sullen  subterranean  rumbling  from  the  mountain,  like  the  distant 
discharge  of  artillery.  Prostrate  on  the  bare  ground,  all  along  the 
niole  and  the  new  quay,  the  people  poured  forth  their  prayers  and 
1  applications.  From  the  altar  wreathed  with  flowers,  with  the  blue 
iky  above  for  canopy,  came  the  chant  of  the  priests,  clear,  and  full, 
uid  melodious,  and  the  shores  of  the  bay  re-echoed  the  plaintive 

'^  Pcder  de  caUt  Deus^  miserere  nobis,'* 
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THE  ROSE  OF  CALVARY: 

A   LEGEND. 

Three  hours  had  hung  the  Saviour  good 

In  His  great  agony ; 
Three  mighty  drops  of  precious  blood 

Fell  from  the  accursed  tree. 

They  fell  upon  the  whitest  flower 

That  ever  eye  did  see ; 
A  virgin  bud  that  made  its  bower 

On  saindy  Calvary. 

The  white  flower  ope'd  her  little  cup 

To  catch  the  Saviour's  blood ; 
Her  heart  beat  as  she  drank  it  up 

With  strange  beatitude. 

Through  her  those  drops,  with  vital  heat, 

Flowed  as  a  river  flow^s  ; 
The  chaste  flower  owned  the  ardour  sweet. 

And  blushed — a  blood-red  rose. 

This  is  that  never-fading  flower, 

The  Rose  of  Calvary ; 
That  watched  Christ  in  His  mortal  hour. 

And  won  eternity. 

This  is  the  flower  the  white-robed  saint 

Wears  up  in  Paradise  \ 

Its  goodly  odours  never  faint. 

Its  beauty  never  dies. 

Matthew  Seton. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  INDIAN 

MAGISTRATE. 


THE  DEATH   OF  THE  WIZARD. 

It  was  a  cold  November  morning  when  the  Goung  Gyouk,  or  head 
pohcc  officer,  of  Mergui,  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  was  visited  by 
two  kareenSf  named  Nga  Tsho  and  Nga  Boon  Than,  who  said  that  they 
had  something  important  to  communicate.  Being  invited  to  do  so, 
they  produced  a  piece  of  half-burnt  flesh,  and  laid  it  before  the  officer, 
and  said  that  that  was  the  apiu  of  a  girl  named  Falaw,  who  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  practices  of  a  wizard,  and  that  it  remained  unconsumed 
when  her  body  was  burnt  after  death. 

"  I  do  ndt  understand  your  charge  exactly.  Do  you  accuse  any  one 
of  having  caused  the  death  of  the  girl  Pdaw  ?  If  so,  you  must  give 
further  details  of  the  case  to  enable  me  to  understand  it  aright" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Nga  Tsho;  "we  accuse  a  kareen  named  Nga 
Yanihay  of  being  a  mzard,  and  of  having  the  power  to  cause  a  person's 
<leath  by  means  of  the  apiu — that  is,  by  creating  by  charms  a  fleshy 
substance  in  the  body  —generally  in  the  stomach  or  head  —  which  swells 
and  deprives  a  man  of  his  life.  He  has  been  practising  in  this  way 
/or  a  long  time.  One  of  his  first  victims  was  my  own  father-in-law, 
"who  died  of  an  apiu  in  the  stomach.  The  girl  Palaw,  who  was  related 
to  us,  has  now  been  killed  in  the  same  manner,  and  her  father,  Tsaintar, 
has  since  fallen  severely  ill,  his  head  having  swollen  to  an  enormous 
size." 

"  This  is  a  most  extraordinarry  charge,"  observed  the  Goung  Gyouk. 
**  What  evidence  have  you  to  offer  in  support  of  it  ?" 

"  This  tough  bit  of  flesh,  sir,  which  no  fire  will  consume.*' 

"That  is  no  evidence  at  all,"  said  the  poHce  officer.     "1,  as  a 
Christian  convert,  do  not  believe  that  any  human  being  has  the  power 
of  causing  an  apiu  by  charms  ;  and  unless  you  have  proofs  of  anything' 
liaving  been  administered  to  the  child,  or  her  father,  who,  you  say,  is 
xiow  sick,  I  can  take  no  cognisance  of  the  matter." 

The  two  accusers  were  nonplused  and  disconcerted  by  that  rej)ly, 
3,nd  retreated  from  the  presence  of  the  police  officer  entirely  dis- 
jiatisfied. 

"  Well,  what  are  we  to  do  now,  when  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
Izard's  guilt  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  police  ?"  asked  Nga  Boon 
Than. 

"  We  must  take  the  law  into  our  hands,"  said  Nga  Tsho.  "  He  has 
lulled  my  father-in-law,  and  has  threatened  to  take  my  life  also,  and  I 
^nust  defend  myself  in  the  best  way  I  can." 

"  Poor  little  Palaw  !  how  I  loved  the  child  !     If  Yanthay  had  not 
against  her  I  would  not  have  concerned  myself  in  this  mattqr 
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at  all,''  >ai(l  Koon  Tli.  ii.  •' .  ^  \\  ■  •,  !>>  ].'.!ni>l!iiic:i:,  1  ihmk,  would  be       too 
great  for  him." 

'I'lic  two  <  iji,  ^;mi  •■♦or^  :  ■■  '  .  .■:.i  j-  .•.•.  :  m!i;!i^  no.ir  I'/it.-  i^o*.i«^  '=i_-  '...>•" 
Xga  \\iiii!i.iy.  ui.M.n  ilicv  u-viv  •  'r.i-.;;  •}■  a  :Ii:iu  jn-r.-fiTi.  n. i  in  cO  T*^  .;,.■. 
Shooy  Va,  who  hroii^hl  iv.o  .''.;.;.  ■  .    ■  .  oi  .-/iK.ri  .\*. Drti^,  v.uii  him 

"  It  is  <lan^rr(>u>  to  a[>pr.KU.l:    \\.:   !i')Ii-.l;   of    i    wi/.inl   after   du  >^V;.,"' 
remarked  th.c  third  man.      '■  I  W(.)r,lri  r.n'.  (arc  in  \\\\>-,  his  ihreshold  !"* 

.  •*  Vou   need  not    do   so,"  said    l>«>o;.   Than.     ''  1  will  go  to  bim,    ^ai-id 
wheedle  him  out  of  the  house." 

He  entered  the  hou'^-  a(  i  oKhn^^ly,  and  found  tlic  wizard  seated  on 
a  mat,  Iiis  wile,  hi.-,  son,  .  dai'L:hier,  ana  a  nephew  heiiig  also  pr^sd^t 
in  the  room. 

'*  Oh,  V'anlhay  !  I  iiin  e')nic  to  ha\e  a  chat  with  you.  Tell  tlie 
good  wife  to  i;et  m-.  a  /v/..  //." 

"Vou  cannot  ha\e  tliai  here.  IJoon  Than."  replied  the  wiz<ir-d. 
**  The  tretei  i.^  only  extiiaiij^ed  beUvcen  fricndr.,  l»ut  I  know  that  }^c:>'^ 
are  none  to  me." 

"You  are  stran.;ely  mistaken,  Vanthay.     There  are  those  who  ha.  ^'^ 
suspicions  against   you,  but    1   have  none.      I  believe  you  to  be  a  go<^^^ 
doctor,   and   have   come   here   on    purpose    to    ask    you    to    attend  ^^^^ 
Tsianter.  who  lies    .ick   of  a   swollen   head,  having  taken  much  to  he?"    ^ 
the  death  of  his  little  Palaw." 

**  But  I  can't  go  to  see  any  sick  person  now,  for  I  am  sick  myself.' 

*  Pooh  !  you  are  !<(;  more  si<  k  than  I  am.  You  must  feel  tired  a 
jaded  witliin  door,-,.  Take  but  a  short  walk  in  the  open  air,  and  y 
will  be  rebraced,"  and,  taking  liim  by  the  hand.  Boon  'I'han  fairly  pull 
him  out  of  doors  in  a  friendly,  ( oixing,  and  even  affectionate  mann 
Tlie  other  conspirators  now  r  aii'e  up,  Nga  Tsho  with  a  drawn  dhaloo 
in  his  hand,  and  Shooy  \'a  with  another  dkaloon^^  which  he  handed 
Boon  Than. 

"  Why  do   you  come  aimed  here  .**"  demanded  Yanthay,  in  tones 
fear. 

**  To  punish  thee  for  thy  witchcrafts,  Yanthay,"  said  Nga  Tsho, 
immediately  attacked  him. 

The  wizard,  taken  unawares,  was  unable  to  opj'ose  this  combinati 
of  force  and  treachery,  and  fell  almost  without  a  struggle,  being  hack 
into  bits.     His  three  assailants  were  arrested   and  tried;  they  did  n 
in  fact,  attem])t  to  escape.     Nga  Tsho  and   Nga   Boon   Than  did  n 
even  deny  the  crime  they  were  charged  with,  but  ventured  to  justify 
The  first  urged   tiiat  he  killed  the  wizard  in  self-defence,  for  he  K 
been  threatened  by  him,  and  was  very  apprehensive  of  his  charms  ;  tJ 
second  exj)lained  that  he  joined  the  attack  to  avenge  the  death  of  HtL. 
Palaw,  his  foster  child.     Of  the  comj)licity  of  the  third  prisoner  the 
was  no  proof     His  own  i3tory  was  that  he  had  been  invited  to  a  wa 
by  the  others,  and  brought  out  their  dhaloon^s  at  their  own  request,  b 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  they  intended  a  murdeious  attack  on 
wizard.     Shooy  Ya  was,  therefore,  ac(|uitted  and  released  ;  Nga  Ts 
Tvas  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  Nga  Boon  Than  to 
piisonment  for  twenty  yeais. 
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"  Is  the  life  of  a  wizard  so  precious  in'the  eye  of  the  law  that  his 
death  is  thus  severely  punished  ?"  asked  the  entire  Mugh  population  of 
Mergui  of  each  other  in  astonishment. 

"  Yea,  such  be  the  law  of  the  Christians/'  was  the  ready  response  of 
the  village  elders.  "  They  are  godless  men,  and  know  not  how  to  dis- 
criminate between  right  and  wrong." 


TH  E  B  A  BOO  par  excellence. 

It  was  a  September  midnight  when  the  indigo  factory  of  Mr.  Foddy, 
a  planter  of  Nuddea,  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  by  the 
sudden  firing  of  a  gun  outside  of  the  factory  premises.     The  circum- 
stance was  particularly  remarkable  at  the  time  on  account  of  the  factory 
liaving  made  itself  inimicable  to  a  formidable  and  vindictive  gang  of 
dacorts  by  several  acts  in  support  of  the  law.     The  leader  of  this  gang 
-was  the  renowned  Bissonath  Baboo,  a  bagdce  by  caste,  and  an  inhabitant 
of  Assavagar,  near  Krishnagul ;  and  among  his  followers  were  Budday, 
IPetumber,  and  Sliawdop,  all  convicted  criminals  of  the  most  desperate 
character,  who,  having  escaped  from   prison,  kept  the  whole  district  of 
JNuddea  in  terror  and  alarm.     It   is  said  that   this  gang  consisted  of 
:«iearly  five  hundred  dacorts,  and  that  there  was  hardly  a  single  night  when 
some  outrage  or  other  was  not  perpetrated  somewhere  by  its  member 
"These  outrages  had  been  particularly  frequeat  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
JMr.  Foddy's  factory,  and  like  a  good  subject  Mr.  Foddy  had  helped 
%he  police  in  hunting  after  the  miscreants.    Their  efforts  had  at  last  been 
so   far  successful  that  one  of  the  leaders,  Petumber,  had  been  appre- 
hended by  the   police,  and   this  made  Bissonath  savage  against  the 
factory. 

The  report  of  the  gun  brought  Mr.  Foddy  out  of  bed  at  once,  while 
it  set  Mrs.  Foddy  trembling  at  every  limb.     There  was  a  friend  also  in 
%he  house  named  Lidiard,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Foddy,  and  he  too 
issued  from  his  room  in  haste,  clad  in  his  dressing-gown. 
"  What  is  it,  Foddy  ?    Are  the  rascals  on  us  ?" 
**  Yes,"  answered  Foddy,  "  and  they  are  in  great  numbers,  while  we 
-sure  two  only  to  resist  them,  for  I  don't  think  my  servants  will  show 
fight." 

They  armed  themselves  quickly,  and  used  their  muskets  so  well 
that  the  assailants  were  kept  off  for  a  time  from  the  bungalow.  Foddy 
iired  twice,  and  Lidiard  three  times  without  aiming  at  any  one  ;  but  the 
"whizzing  of  the  bullets  made  the  dacorts  pause  in  indecision,  and  the 
loud  noise  they  had  commenced  with  was  hushed  for  an  instant. 

"  These  random  shots  won't  do,  sir,"  said  Panchkor,  a  confidential 
servant  of  Foddy.  "  The  leaders  will  immediately  give  out  that  they 
are  shot-proof,  and  that  will  make  their  followers  invincible.  Shoot 
down  one  man  at  least,  and  then  they  will  fly.*' 

"  He  is  right,  I  think,  Lidiard,"  remarked  Foddy  hastily,  and,  taking 
liis  aim  at  one  of  the  robbers,  fired  again.     The  shot  was  instandy 
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answered  by  a  fierce,  wild  cry  from  the  dacorts,  who,  seeing  that  one  of 
their  number  was  killed,  rushed  in  a  body  into  the  bungalow  from  all  sides, 
the  gate  of  it  being  broken  through. 

*'  Ha !  the  devils  are  around  us,  whilst-  our  own  men  are  flying," 
observed  Foddy.  "  Panchkori,  look  after  your  mistress.  Run  out 
with  her  anywhere  you  can  and  save  her." 

The  dacorts  were  now  in  full  cry,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  escape, 
either  for  Foddy  or  Lidiard.  Four  of  the  miscreants  seized  Foddy  in  a 
moment  and  nearly  strangled  him,  while  a  fifth  wrested  the  gun  from  his 
hand.  Lidiard,  at  the  same  time,  received  a  spear  wound  on  the  breast, 
and  was  completely  disabled.  The  assailants  were  now  masters  of  the 
house,  and  remained  in  it  till  daybreak ;  but  old  Panchkori  found  a 
refuge  for  Mrs.  Foddy  in  a  tank  in  the  compound  of  the  factory,  where 
she  was  obliged  to  remain  for  hours  under  water,  with  only  her  head 
above  it,  and  that  covered  by  a  black  bandy,  or  earthen  pot,,  to  avoid 
being  noticed. 

"  You  are  a  great  warrior,  sabeU^  said  Bissonatlj  to  Foddy,  "and 
you  have  done  considerable  mischief  to  us.     But  I  will  let  you  go  at 
once  and  depart  hence  with  my  men  if  you  will  give  up  all  your  money 
to  us,  and  surrender  your  servant  Panchkori,  who  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  the  seizure  of  Petumber." 

"  I  am  unable  to  do  either,"  said  Foddy.     "  Panchkori  must  ha^^ 
retreated  from  the  bungalow  ere  now,  and  will  be  in  full  march  toward 
the  thannah  by  this  time,  and  all  my  money  was  sent  down  to  Calcut-'^ 
three  days  ago." 

"  I  don't  believe  you,"  said  Budday,  who  rushed  on  the  planter  w^ 
a  drawn  sword  to  kill  him  ;  but  Bissonath  prevented  that,  though 
allowed  Budday  to  hold  the  sword  in  terrorem  over  Foddy ;  while  so 
of  the  other  dacorts  threatened  to  cut  off  his  ears  and  nose. 
Foddy  and  Lidiard  were  in  this  manner  much  pulled  about  and  insult 
but  Bissonath  was  cautious  and  averse  to  shed  English  blood,  and 
always  interposed  his  authority  when  the  others  threatened  to  proce^ 
to  extremities  against  them. 

"The  Englishman  is  now  the  prisoner  of  the    despised  HindUj, 
said  Bissonath  to  Foddy,  slowly  ;  "  and  the  Hindus  here  will  not  sp 
him.     Will  the  Englishman  come  to  terms  to  save  his  life  ?" 

"  I  have  replied  to  your  terms  before,"  said  Foddy,     **  I  have 
money  to  give  to  you,  and  cannot  surrender  Panchkori  because  he  mu^ 
have  made  the  best  use  of  his  feet  by  this  time  to  save  his  life." 

"Your  money  I  have  already  got,"  said  Bissonath.  "and  don't  as -^ 
your  permission  to  keep  it ;  and  on  Panchkori  I  shall  take  vengeance  i  ^ 
my  own  way  in  fitting  time.  We  are  now  about  to  leave  the  factor^ 
with  our  booty,  and  I,  of  all  the  dacorts,  am  willing  to  liberate  you  an»^ 
be  your  friend  if  you  will  give  me  the  word  of  an  Englishman  that  yo'*^ 
will  communicate  no  information  against  us  to  the  police." 

**  It  is  a  hard  promise  you  demand  of  me,  Bissonath ;  but  my  strength 
is  exhausted,  and  I  must  take  life  from  you  on  your  own  terms." 

Foddy  and  Lidiard  were  instantly  liberated,  after  which  the  dacorts 
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left  the  factory,  just  at  sunrise,  taking  with  them  all  the  fire  and  side- 
arms  belonging  to  the  planter,  about  seven  hundred  rupees  in  cash,  and 
a  great  amount  of  other  property.  On  their  way  off  they  made  a  de- 
monstration against  Panchkori,  by  setting  fire  to  his  hut,  and  killing 
two  of  his  relatives  who  were  found  in  it,  one  of  whose  heads  they 
suspended  from  a  tree. 

"You  have  promised  not  to  peach  against  them,  Foddy,"said  Lidiard ; 
do  you  abide  by  your  word  ?" 

Do  you  think  me  a  fool,  Lidiard,'*  returned  Foddy,  "  that  I  should 
attach  such  importance  to  an  extorted  promise  ?  No,  of  course  not ; 
but  I  thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  my  duty.  I  must  off  to  the 
magistrate's  house  to  inform  him." 

The  dacorts  were  so  strong  that  the  magistrate  was  not  able  to 
proceed  against  them  at  once.  He  wrote  to  Calcutta  for  the  aid  of 
some  sepoys  and  European  sailors ;  but  the  sepoys  sent  down  were  not 
equal  to  the  work.  The  dacorts  were  surrounded  by  them,  but  were 
found  to  be  so  desperate  that  the  sepoys  refused  to  face  them. 

"Shame  on  ye,  fellows  !"  cried  the  magistrate.  •*  Having  followed 
at  their  heels,  do  you  hold  back  when  they  show  you  their  hands  ?  but 
my  English  bulldoirs  will  not  desert  me  at  this  pinch ;"  and  turning 
to  the  sailors  he  exclaimed :  **  You,  at  least,  are  not  afraid  of  niggers 
at  bay  r 

"  No  !"  said  the  sailors,  with  a  shout.  **  Give  us  only  some  long 
sticks  to  disarm  them." 

The  sailors  were  entirely  successful.  They  hit  at  the  swords  of  the 
dacorts  with  their  long  sticks,  and  having  disarmed  them,  captured  them 
as  so  many  puppets.  Bissonath,  with  some  of  his  picked  followers, 
attempted  to  fly,  but  they  were  pursued  and  surprised  in  a  jungle  when 
cooking  their  evening  meal,  and  all  of  them  were  apprehended. 
Darkness  was  already  spreading  her  mantle  over  the  scene ;  but 
Bissonath  had  recognised  Foddy  at  the  head  of  the  party  that  had 
pursued  him. 

"  I  took  you  for  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Foddy,  when  I  extorted  a 
promise  from  you.  Your  appearance  here,  and  my  present  condition, 
remind  me  that  I  mistook  your  nationality  ;  for  EngUshmen,  I  am  told, 
will  never  lie." 

The  bandit  closed  his  mouth  with  this  taunt,  and  refused  to  answer 
any  questions.  Nine  persons  were  brought  to  trial  for  dacoui  and 
murder,  of  whom  eight  were  connected  and  sentenced  capitally,  the 
ninth  being  released  for  want  of  precise  evidence  of  his  participation 
in  the  crimes.  The  Babou  par-exceiletiee  was  hung  on  a  scaffold  on  the 
river-side,  after  which  his  body  was  caged  and  suspended  from 
a  banian  tree. 

THE   IRRESOLUTE   SUTTEE* 

They  had  been  wedded  but  four  years,  Seetloo  and  Hoomalia,  both 
Brahmans  of  Goruckpore,  when  intimation  was  received  by  the  family 
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that  Seetloo  had  died  in  Calcutta  during  his  absence  from  home. 
Hoomalia  was  at  this  time  only  fourteen  years  old ;  the  tears  she  shed 
were  not  very  plentiful,  but  she  came  forward  herself  to  say  that  she 
must  die  a  Suttee. 

Her  father,  Pultan  Tenay,  was  at  this  time  absent  in-  another  part 
of  the  country,  the  nearest  relatives  present  at  home  being  two  uncles 
named  Sheolall  and  Blichook,  who  were  very  averse  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  «acrifice  on  themselves. 

"But  there  is  no  help  for  it,"  observed  one  of  their  immediate 
neighbours,  named  Huripaul,  a  Rajpoot.  "  If  the  widow  wishes  to 
burn  herself  with  her  husband's  sandals  it  would  be  sinful  in  you  to 
thwart  her.     The  bereaved  heart  knows  best  the  risk  she  runs." 

**  It  is  there  that  our  real  difficulty  lies,  my  friend,"  said  Blichook. 
"  The  girl  is  too  young  to  understand  the  fearful  nature  of  the  sacrifice 
that  religion  and  caste  demands  of  her.  If  she  hesitates  at  the  last 
moment,  after  everything  has  been  made  ready  for  her,  our  disgrace 
will  be  indelible." 

"  You  can  easily  settle  all  that  with  her  vow,"  said  another  neigh- 
bour, named  Ijrail,  **  by  clearly  explaining  to  her  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifice.  Tell  her  plainly  that  after  onc^  consenting  to  become  a 
Suttee  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  offer." 

Both  Blichook  and  Sheolall  shook  their  heads,  as  if  doubting  whether 
the  course  suggested  would  suffice  ;  but  they  proceeded  to  act  as  advised, 
and  were  in  few  moments  seen  sitting  alongside  of  their  neice, 
endeavouring  to  dissuade  her  from  her  intent. 

"  You  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  intense  pain  of  the  fire,  Hoomalia. 
You  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  fully,"  said  Sheolall 
to  her. 

"  I  must  die !"  was  the  reply  of  the  widow.  "  The  pain,  I  fully 
understand  will  be  very  great ;  but  it  must  be  borne." 

There  was  scarcely  any  sorrow  in  Hoomalia's  tone  ;  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  and  seemed  resolute,  and  finding  her  determined,  a^d 
themselves  believing  the  course  chosen  to  be  the  right  way,  the  uncle« 
did  not  know  what  further  objections  to  raise  to  dissuade  her. 

"  But,  mind,"  said  Sheolall,  **  if  you  repent  of  the  sacrifice  at  the 
last  moment,  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  it  Are  you 
sure  that  you  will  remain  so  resolute  to  the  last  ?  the  sight  of  the  lighted 
fire  may  make  your  heart  shudder." 

"  Never !"  answered  Hoomalia  with  heaving  eyes.  "  I  know  what 
1  seek,  a  home  with  my  husband  in  the  land  beyond  the  sunset,  and  I 
must  reach  it  through  the  flame.  Speak  no  more,  therefore,  cither  to 
dissuade  or  to  alarm  me." 

"Sheolall  and  Blichook  still  doubted  whether  Hoomalia's  resolutioB 
could  be  relied  upon,  but  they  were  at  the  same  time  superstitious 
enough  to  believe  that  Heaven  would  smooth  matters  for  her  throuju 
the  trial. 

"  This  is  Heaven's  call,  my  brother,"  said  Blichook.  '*  Omnipotcnc* 
works  not  as  we  do .    Since  the  girl  has  come  forward  to  offer  herself  0( 
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ler  own  accord,  it  may  be  that  she  is  acting  under  celestial  inspiration, 
rhich  must  carry  her  quietly  through  the  fire." 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  Sheolall,  and  no  further  attempts  to  dissuade 
loomalia  were  made.  The  pile  was  prepared  by  the  two  uncles,  and 
le  preparatory  rites  completed.  Hoomalia  ascended  it  with  great  courage, 
nd  laid  herself  down  upon  it  without  force  or  aid.  The  number  of 
pectators  around  the  pile  was  about  two  hundred,  but  no  police  officer 
ras  present  The  law  for  the  abolition  of  Suttee  ^ad  not  yet  been 
assed,  but  all  such  sacrifices  were  regulated  by  rules  which  made  the 
resence  of  a  police-officer  on  every  occasion  imperative.  This  the 
ncles  had  not  secured,  either  intentionally  or  from  negligence. 

The  pile  was  fired  by  Sheolall,  and  the  dry  wood  saturated  with 
hee  was  immediately  in  flames.  This  was  fearful  agony  to  endure,  and 
le  young  widow,  shrieking  out  in  pain,  leapt  down  from  the  pile  and 
ttempted  to  escape.  The  horror  of  the  relatives  cannot  be  adequately 
escribed.  Sheolall  and  Blichook  both  ran  forward  and  seized  her, 
nd,  taken  up  by  the  hands  and  feet,  she  was  again  thrown  into  the 
ames.  Though  the  crowd  was  so  great  around  the  pile,  no  sound  was 
eard  but  the  agonised  cry  of  the  poor  girl,  against  which  all  hearts  were 
teeled.  She  was  much  hurt,  her  clothes  quite  consumed ;  but  she 
prang  again  from  the  pile,  and  running  to  a  well  hard  by,  laid  herself 
own  in  the  water-course,  weeping  bitterly.  One  of  the  spectators, 
Loosa,  a  Mahomedan,  offered  a  sheet,  and  suggested  her  being  bound 
p  in  it  and  thrown  again  into  the  fire  ;  and  Sheolall,  hastening  up  to 
le  girl,  spread  it  out  before  her,  and  desired  her  to  rest  herself  upon  it 

**  No,"  said  Hoomalia,  **  If  I  do  that  you  will  carry  me  again  to  the 
re.  Oh,  uncle  !  1  cannot  suffer  to  be  burnt  to  death.  I  shall  bring  no 
isgrace  on  the  family  if  you  will  allow  me  to  escape.  I  am  willing  to 
uit  the  home  and  country,  and  live  by  begging  in  some  distant  land, 
lave  mercy  on  me  !" 
"  1  swear  to  you  by  the  holy  Gunges,  Hoomalia,"  said  Sheolall, 
that  if  you  will  be  seated  on  the  cloth  I  shall  convey  you  home  at  once, 
'^ou  have  been  so  burnt  already  that  you  cannot  be  conveyed  hence  in 
ny  other  way." 

Upon  this  assurance  the  girl  seated  herself  upon  the  cloth,  after 
rhich  she  was  bound  up  in  it,  and  a  bamboo  being  passed  through  the 
x>ps  formed  by  tyeing  it  together,  the  whole  load  was  carried  back  to 
fie  pile  which  was  now  fiercely  burning.  The  load  being  thrown  into 
be  flames,  the  cloth  was  immediately  consumed,  which  enabled  the 
nretched  victim  to  make  another  effort  to  save  herself.  At  this  move- 
aent,  one  of  the  spectators,  a  Mussalman  named  Bhuraichee,  who  was 
nned  with  a  sword,  was  instigated  by  the  rest  to  cut  her  down,  and  he 
lid  so  at  once,  he  said,  to  terminate  her  misery.  The  head  and  the 
»ody  were  then  thrown  into  the  fire  and  were  burnt  to  ashes. 

"  It  was  a  strange  Suttee  they  had  at  Goruckpore,"  observed  Dabun 
'al,  the  h^ad  of  the  id!\  family  of  ^Moholee,  the  feudal  enemiei  Qf 
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the  Tewaxies.     "  I  wonder  if  any  one  has  given  information  of  it  to  the 
police  yet." 

"  Surely  you  don't  mean  to  peach  against  them  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  ?"  asked  the  party  spoken  to. 

"  Why  not?  If  the  rite  was  properly  conducted  they  have  nothing 
to  fear.  If  it  was  otherwise  there  awaits  a  penalty.  A  life  must  be 
given  in  exchange  for  a  life."  And  with  this  benevolent  object  at 
heart  the  Pa'ls  not  only  gave  notice  to  the  police  of  what  had  happened, 
but  also  got  together  all  the  necessary  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
charge. 

The  parties  placed  on  trial  were  the  two  uncles,  the  two  Rajpoots, 
Huripaul,  and  Ijrail,  who  had  prevailed  upon  the  uncles  to  agree  to 
Hoomalia's  sacrificing  herself,  and  the  two  Mahomedans,  Roosa  and 
Bhuraichee,  the  first  of  whom  had  helped  her  being  bundled  up  in  a 
sheet  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames  after  her  second  escape  from  the 
pyre ;  and  the  second  of  whom  had  cut  her  down  with  the  sword.    The 
evidence  against  them  being  very  clear,  they  were  all  convicted  of 
culpable  homicide ;  but  the  court,  making  allowances  for  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  Hindu  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Mahomedan  prisoners, 
did  not  consider  any  very  severe  punishment  to  be  called  for.    The 
TWO  Mahomedans  were  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment  each;  the 
two  Rajpoots  to  two  years'  imprisonment ;  and  the  two  uncles  of  the 
Suttee  to  imprisonment  for  one  year  only. 

THE    YOUNG    FISHWIFE. 

"  There  will  be  a  market  at  Satgong  on  Friday  next,  and  we  shall 
go  thither  to  sell  fish.     Will  you  accompany  us,  Satcowry  ?" 

"  Certainly,  with  pleasure,"  said  Satcowry.  **  When  have  I  ever 
refused  to  follow  you  ?" 

Satcowry  Dooliance  was  a  girl  of  twelve  years,  a  fish  woman  by 
caste,  and  already  married.  She  was  much  liked  by  her  neighbours 
for  her  willingness  to  serve  them.  No  one  who  wanted  her  assistance 
had  to  ask  for  it  twice.  Her  husband  was  an  inhabitant  of  Sunkonuggur, 
a  village  in  Hooghly,  and  the  parties  who  had  addressed  her  as  above 
were  two  fisherwives,  both  women  of  mature  years,  who  lived  almost 
next  door  to  her. 

They  accordingly  went  to  the  Satgong  market,  those  two  fisherwives 
and  Satcowry ;  and  one  of  the  fishervnves  carried  an  infant  with  her, 
a  boy  one  month  old.  The  day  was  a  nice  one,  and  the  sale  of  fish 
was  rapid  and  very  satisfactory  to  the  fishwives. 

**  As  we  have  finished  our  business  here  so  soon,  we  may  as  well 
see  a  friend  in  the  next  village,"  said  one  of  them,  "  before  we  go 
home." 

*'  But  how  can  I  go  there,"  said  the  other,  **  carrying  the  child  with 
me?" 

**  No ;  that  certainly  would  not  be  convenient.  But  perhaps 
Satcowry  will  take  charge  of  the  child  fpr  a  time,  and  rei^ain  bcr? 

till  w^  return  ?'* 
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Satcowry  did  not  like  the  arrangement,  but  v*zs  averse  to  say  "Nay}'* 
md  so  she  had  to  remain  at  the  market  with  the  child  to  accommodate 
ler  neighbours.  For  some  time  the  inconvenience  was  nothing  to 
complain  of.  There  was  much  to  see  in  the  market,  and  the  curiosity 
3f  a  child  of  twelve  years  is  not  easily  satisfied.  But  when  the  market 
>egan  to  break  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  fisherwives  did  not  yet 
•etum,  Satcowry  began  to  become  impatient  and  weary. 

The  child  also  contributed  much  to  increase  her  uneasiness,  for  it 
low  became  peevish  and  fretful  for  want  of  its  mother's  milk.  It  was 
»een  by  several  witnesses  to  be  crying,  with  Satcowry  endeavouring  to 
(oothe  it  by  patting  it  with  much  fondness.  But  a  hungry  child  is  not 
;o  appeased,  and  Satcowry  was  at  her  wit's  end,  not  knowing  what 
:o  do. 

"  This  child  will  drive  me  mad  if  my  neighbours  do  not  return 
joon,"  said  she ;  nor  could  the  bystanders  help  her  in  finding  them 

)Ut. 

At  last  Satcowry  left  the  market  when  she  found  that  all  others  had 
done  so,  and  for  a  time  she  wandered  hither  and  thither  in  the  expec- 
ation  of  meeting  her  neighbours  3  but  she  got  seriously  alarmed  when 
:he  evening  began  to  close  in,  for  she  was  a  considerable  distance  from 
borne ;  and  in  despair  she  set  out  on  her  return  by  herself,  carrying  the 
±ild  with  her. 

For  five  days  Satcowry  was  not  heard  of.  The  fisherwives  returned 
to  the  market  after  dusk — that  is,  about  an  hour  after  Satcowry  had 
left  it — and,  learning  in  which  direction  she  had  gone,  they  endeavoured 
to  overtake  her ;  but  her  course  was  not  traced  tiU  next  day,  when  it 
vas  found  that  she  had  passed  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  relative  at 
Ochai-phool-bagh,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  Satgong,  and 
had  left  it  in  the  morning  ;  and  in  a  pond  near  the  house  was  found 
the  body  of  a  child,  which  was  recognised  by  the  fisherwives  as  that  of 
the  missing  infant. 

Satcowry  was  arrested  on  the  sixth  day,  sobbing,  crouching,  and 
Bhivering  in  a  jungle.  It  was  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  her 
sufferings,  and  even  the  police  who  apprehended  her  were  much  affected. 
Her  story  was  that  she  fell  down  in  the  dark  with  the  child,  and  the 
child  being  killed  she  threw  it  into  the  tank.  But  there  were  no  marks 
of  a  fall  either  on  her  own  person  or  on  that  of  the  child  ;  and  that 
account,  therefore,  was  not  credited.  What  really  happened  was  never 
known.  It  was  inferred  that  in  sheer  despair  Satcowry  threw  the  child 
into  the  pond  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  as  she  had  previously  passed  a  river 
without  destroying  it  all  that  time,  it  was  evident  that  the  last  fatal  act 
was  not  committed  without  a  long  internal  struggle,  and  in  the  very 
extremity  of  her  hopelessness. 

There  was  no  question  that  the  crime  committed  by  Satcowry  was 
wilful  murder ;  but  even  the  mother  of  the  deceased  infant  did  not 
press  for  her  punishment,  and  the  curcumstances  of  the  case  called  for 
a  lenient  sentence.  She  was  sentenced  to  three  years*  imprisonment, 
with  labour  suited  to  her  sex. 

Poor  Satcowry  1 
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^'STRONGER  THAN  DEATH.'' 

A  JEWISH  STORY. 

In  the  thick  mangrove,  where  the  groun 
Lay  rotting  in  the  stagnant  bight, 

While  overhead,  hung  all  around, 
The  fever  cloud  as  dark  as  night, 

Crouched  fearful  shapes;  but  dimly  seen. 

By  bluish  gleam  of  foul  decay, 
Of  something  filthy  and  obscene. 

Of  creeping  reptile  late  the  prey. 

Amidst  the  shapes  crawled  out  and  in 
A  serpent  with  a  quivering  tongue. 

The  parent  of  disease  and  sin. 
When  earth  was  innocent  and  young. 

And  voices  which  were  only  moans. 

With  gaspings  as  of  pain-drawn  breath. 
Whined  peevishly  in  fretful  tones, 
•*  Wliy  mourns  our  monarch,  Father  Death  ?*' 

'*  Why  do  I  mourn  ?"  was  the  reply ; 
•*  How  can  I  longer  bear  my  fate  ? 
One  great  prerogative  had  I, 
Above  all  passion,  love  or  hate. 

"  I  want  no  love — mine  are  the  fears, 
Due  to  the  strongest  of  the  strong. 
And  he  who  at  ray  power  sneers 
Does  Death  unpardonable  wrong. 

"  A  Jewish  king,  forsooth,  has  writ 
A  woman,  bad  as  women  are ; 
His  notion,  I  suppose,  of  wit 
Is  bitterer  than  me  by  far." 

*<  Sod,"  said  tbe  serpent,  "  take  man's  shape. 
Try  married  life,  and  in  that  school 
Mao's  wisdom  and  experience  ape, 
And  prove  King  Solomon  a  fool." 
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From  Tadmor,  on  a  sultry  night, 

A  meek  and  quiet  little  man 
Passed  through  the  gateway  as  in  fright. 

And  by  his  side  a  stripling  ran. 

The  watchman  trembled— no  disgrace^ 

For  he  was  made  of  warrior  stuff. 
I've  looked  that  old  man  in  the  face ! 

And  one  such  look  is  quite  enough. 

The  sky  was  black,  one  blood-red  star, 

Lighted  the  travellers  on  their  way, 
The  journey  truly  is  not  far, 

For  by  a  cypress  grove  they  stay. 

And  on  a  mound  they  sat  them  down, 
The  old  man  whispered,  short  of  breath, 
''  My  time  of  penance  nearly  flown. 
List  to  my  last  words,  I  am  Death  ! 

Nay,  fear  not,  let  your  mother  fear. 

My  earthly  sufferings  I'll  repay  ; 
By  all  the  hairs  that  she  tore  out, 

I  swear  my  rule  she  shall  obey  I 

By  the  curl  papers  on  her  head 

Which  nightly  scratched  my  care-worn  cheek, 
By  buttons  never  fastened, 

By  undamed  socks  from  week  to  week  I 

By  all  the  sneers  Fve  meekly  borne, 

I'll  make  her  humbly  sue  in  pain ; 
By  all  her  vows  to  pieces  torn, 

I  swear  that  siie  shall  swear  in  vain  I 

"  But  you,  my  son,  my  next  of  kin, 

Shall  surely  a  physician  be  ; 
Great  practice  shall  you  early  win. 

And  every  patient  pay  his  fee ! 

Your  golden  rule  requires  no  skill, 

When  you  see  me  beside  the  bed  ; 
Don't  offer  to  prescribe  a  pill. 

But  say.  *  The  man  will  soon  be  dead  1' 

35 
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If  T^m  not  there ;  and  other  eyes 
Shall  never  see  me  come  and  go, 

Give  pills  of  any  shape  or  size 

The  man  can^t  die^  whate'er  you  do  ! 

At  your  omniscience  all  will  quake, 

Tour  bank  account  will  mount  up  quick- 

A-  doctor  who  makes  no  mistake. 
About  a  patient  when  he's  sick  !'^ 


The  monarch  groaned  within  the  town, 
His  crown  was  tilted  o^er  his  eyes. 

His  sceptre  rested  upside-down, 
And  round  him  gathered  all  the  flies ; 

His  fingers  picked  the  silken  quilt, 
His  dry  lips  tried  to  mutter  prayer  ; 

His  prayer  was  turning  into  guilty 
As  hope  was  melting  in  despair. 

Call  the  Great  Hakim  !  save  my  life, 
Half  of  my  treasure  he  shall  claim ; 

And  Fatima  shall  be  his  wife^ 
If  a  great  marriage  is  his  aim. 

At  last,  at  last !  for  her  sweet  sake 
The  young  physician  long  had  sighed ; 

For  love  can  make  the  doctor  ache^ 

Whose  own  prescriptions  can't  be  tried. 

To  live  for  her  I  to  call  her  wife  I 

To  be  allied  to  royal  blood  ! 
To  be  a  courtier  all  his  life ! 

A  paradise,  he  understood  I 

Oh,  woe  concealed  from  other  eye, 
A  grisly  phantom  shape  crouched  low  ; 

It  shook  its  head  in  mute  reply^ 
When  the  physician  whispered,  '^  Go  I 
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One  desperate  thought  1  his  father's  fear 
Might  give  what  was  refused  to  prayers. 

''  Father,"  he  whispered,  ''  Quick  I  I  hear 
My  mother  coming  up  the  stairs/' 
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A  sudden  joy  burst  from  the  crowd, 
The  monarch,  smiling^  looked  about, 

The  daughter,  joyous,  cried  aloud  ; 
The  heir  expectant  looked  ''  put  out/' 

The  Hakim  gave  a  little  hem  ! 

For  conscience  told  him  what  was  txue. 
The  dose  he  gave  his  father  then 

Might  some  day  be  his  own  dose^  too. 
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PERSONALITIES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS. 

V. 

MR.    FAWCETT. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  ever  gained  very 
much  by  the  admission  of  personages  of  a  merely  academic  order  of 
mind.     In  support  of  this  proposition  we  have  only  to  recal  the  case 
of  John  Stuart  Mill.     That  gentleman  was  returned  for  the  important 
constituency  of  Westminister,  and  owing  to  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher 
great  things  were  expected  of  him  by  some  people.     But  his  parlia- 
mentary  career,  short  as  it  was,  was  an   absolute   failure.     Notions, 
reasonings,   and   methods,    of  exposition   which  suited  the  study  at 
Avignon  did  not  suit  the  practical  House  of  Commons.     Mr.  Fawcett, 
though  infinitely  inferior  in  intellect  to  Mr.  Mill,  is  a  man  of  like  mind 
and  propensity.     He  is  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  at  Cambridge ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  like  Prince  Bismark  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  does  not  love  professors.     The  reason  is  obvio«s:  the    House 
of  Commons  instinctively  feels  that  the  professor  is  an  individual  whose 
vision  of  any  subject  is  narrowed  by  the  influences  of  the  academy  and 
the  lecture-room  ;  that  he  is  generally  a  thing  of  theories  and  statistics, 
and  that  he  will  probably  deliver  a  lecture  instead  of  making  a  speech. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Fawcett  since  he  has  had  a  seat  in  the  House  has 
turned  his  attention  to  a  far  greater  variety  of  subjects  than  Mr.  Mill 
ever  did,  and  because  on  certain  occasions  he  proved  to  be  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone  some  hasty  people  have  pronounced  him  to 
be   a   perfect   parliamentary   success.     But   because    the   member  for 
Greenwich,  who  has  quite  a  superstitious  veneration  for  academic  pro- 
digies, allowed  himself  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  member  for  Hackney, 
it  hardly  follows  that  the  latter  is  a  legitimate  parliamentary  factor. 
Since  the   present  government  came   into   power,   Mr.   Fawcett  has 
declaimed  and  scolded  on  every  possible  subject,  but  to  no  purpose; 
he  has    merely    been  a    voice  crying    in   the   wilderness.     Of  Mr* 
Fawcett,  it  may  be  said  what  was  said  of  Whewell :  "  science  is  his 
forte  :  omniscience  is  his  foible." 

Not  content  with  mumbling  the  "  dry  bones  of  political  ccononjy* 
he  declaims  on  every  conceivable  question,  from  India  and  Foreign 
Policy  to  Factories  and  Agricultural  Holdings.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Professor's  rising  is  usually  welcomed  with  strong  marks  ot 
disapprobation,  and  the  progress  of  his  lectures  with  stronger.  Lectures 
these  lucubrations  mostly  are ;  and  the  ear  of  the  House  is  vexed  by  * 
delivery  which  seems  a  combination  of  the  didactic  tone  of  a  school- 
master and  the  wail  of  a  Methodist  parson. 

Mr.  Fawcett's  harangues  on  the  Agrictiltural  Holdings  Bill  wtf* 
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listened  to  with  intense  impatience  and  disgust  by  the  practical  Tory- 
country  gentlemen,  and  murmurs  of  "  Do  sit  down  I"  "  What  does  ^know 
about  it  ?"  were  continual.     To  be  treated  to  a  wearisome  enunciation 
of  abstract  principles  derived  from  political  economy  was  rightly  viewed 
as  a  simple  waste  of  time  by  legislators  who  are  nothing  if  they  are 
not  practical.     Mr.  Fawcett's  claim  to  being  regarded  as  a  personality 
of  the  House  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  at  present  he  is  the  most  pro- 
minent among  what  are  called  the  Independent  Members.     The  In- 
dependent Member  professes  to  be  bound    by    no    positive    party 
allegiance,  but  to  let  his  own  private  judgment  decide  on  the  merits 
of  every  question.     Mr.  Fawcett's  parliamentary  utterances  and  general 
demeanour  leave  the  irresistible  impression  that  the  hon.  gentleman  is 
fully  convinced  there  is  no  leader  so  safe  on  all  possible  subjects  as 
himself.     Looking  at  his  career,  aud  at  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Mill,  most 
I>cople  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fewer  members  of 
their  type  who  find  their  way  into  the  House  of  Coifnmons  the  better. 


VI. 

MR.    CROSS, 

When  the  Beaconsfield  Government  assumed  office  in  1874,  it  was 
no  doubt,  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  Mr.  Cross's  name  should 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  new  Cabinet.  Probably  very  few  were  intimate 
with  the  antecedents  of  the  new  Home  Secretary,  and  found  it  difficult 
to  understand  how  a  man,  of  whom  they  had  never  heard  as  occupying 
any  minor  Government  office,  should  at  one  stroke  have  been  hoisted 
into  a  position  so  'leading  and  responsible.  For  our  own  part,  though 
not  quite  prepared  for  what  actually  took  place,  we  felt  little  surprise 
that  Mr.  Cross  had  been  invited  to  join  the  new  Government.  So  far 
back  as  1868,  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  defeated  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  South  Lancashire,  we  were  struck  by  the  superior  ability  and  high 
promise  of  some  %i  his  speeches.  The  selection,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
has  been  more  than  justified,  and  has  added  another  proof  to  those 
already  given  of  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  rare  faculty  for  hitting  upon  the 
right  man,  and  putting  him  in  the  right  place  The  country  has  had 
no  better  Home  Secretary  than  Mr.  Cross  for  many  years,  and  his 
acknowledged  strength  has  been  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  hopeless 
feebleness  of  Mr.  Bruce,  whom  he  immediately  succeeded. 

Since  his  accession  to  office  the  present  Home  Secretary  has  shown, 
in  a  manner  that  is  incontrovertible,  that  he  is,  in  the  most  comprehen- 
sive sense  of  the  word,  a  statesman.  His  first  act  was  to  ameliorate  in 
some  degree  the  effects  of  the  foolish  legislation  with  regard  to  public 
houses.  Since  then  he  has  successfully  conducted  through  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Bill,  as  well  as  acts  of  a  highly 
beneficial  character  relating  to  factories  and  prisons ;  but  his  great 
achievment  as  a  practical  statesman  has  undoubtedly  been  the  Labour 
Laws  Act,  which  settled  so  wisely  the  questioqs  between  employer  an4 
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employed.     But  it  is  not  only  as  a  legislator  that  Mr.  Cross  has  provi 
himself  a  pillar  of  State  ;  he  has  been  an  addition  of  the  greatest  c( 
se'jiience  to  the  dcbatinc;  power  of  the  Treasury  bench   in  the  lo^ 
House.     The  spce(  h  which  he  delivered  last  session  on  Mr.  Gladston 
Resolutions  became  as  much   a  parliamentary  landmark  as  the  spe^  ^r 
itself  was  a  masterly   indication   oi  the   landmarks  of  British  interest -t« 
It    was  referred   to    (^ontinually    during  the    recess.       With    regard         "t< 
matters  which  lie  in  his  own  particular  department,  Mr.  Cross  posses .^^ 
not  only  the  ability  to  construct  measures,  but  he  has  the  faculty    oi 
expounding  their  j)rovisions  with  convincing  clearness,  and  can  defend 
them  with  force.      To  listen  to  him  in  the   House  is  always  a  pleasuLirc; 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  personalities 
of  that    assembly.     He  pretends  not  to  be  an  orator,  and  the  hi^ 
spirited  terms  which  he  infuses  into  some  of  his  speeches  places  lh< 
often  far  above  the  level  of  merely  good  speaking.     For  instance,  in  the 
speech  which  he  made  lately  on  the  Vote  of  Credit,  he  was  much  nciore 
than  declamatory,  he  was  picturesque  ;  and  his  invective  was  fiill     of 
masculine  vigour.     When  he  exclaimed,  "  There  has  been  a  lying  spirit 
abroad  in  the  land,''  he  took  the  majority  of  the   House  by  storm,  nor 
could  any  subsequent  lecturing  on  the  part  of  such  a  very  inconsider- 
able person  as  Mr.  Goschen  remove  the  telling  impression.     Honest, 
direct,  and  clear  in   every  respect,  an   Englishman  to  the  backbone, 
Mr.  Cross  advances  to  the  table,  and,  whether  conducting  a  bill  throug^h 
committee,  or  replying  to  an  attack  of  the  Opposition,  by  his  fninlc 
address  and  genial  bonhommie  at  once  engages  the  attention  of  tHe 
House.     Were  the  present  Government  to  fall  to-morrow,  the  Horx^e 
Secretary  could  not  but  remain  one  of  the  most  cherished  personalities 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  be  looked  to  as  a  statesman  ixo'^ 
whom  great  and  enduring  things  were  expected  in  the  future. 


vn. 

MR.    LOWE, 

As  a  personality  of  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Lowe  has  alwa^  y^ 
been  interesting,  but  probably  not  popular.     There  is  an  angular*  '^y 
about  him  which  seems  to  defy  every  rounding  and  grace-bestowi«^l^ 
influence.     He  has  the  fatal  want  of  *'  sweetness  and  light"    Plentifttl^/ 
endowed  with  cleverness,  he  is  sadly  deficient  in   sympathy;  inotti^r 
words,  he  is  a  man  of  head,  not  of  heart.     His  theory  seems  always  to 
have  been  that,  so  long  as  a  man  could  prove  himself  to  be  acutel/ 
critical  and  rigidly  rationalise  he  had  established  an  indisputable  cl»ifl* 
to  be  a  ruler  and  a  statesman.     The  famous  match-tax  will  never  be  fo^"* 
gotten  in  England.     Deliberately  to  plan  the  propping-up  ofadcficicD^ 
Budget  at  the  expense  of  the  widow  and  orphan  was  a  revelatioD  of 
cynicism  so  deadly  that  we  cannot  conceive  a  greater  damage  to  tbc 
character  of  any  minister.     The  sin  only  became  of  deeper  dye,  bf  ^ 
printing  of  all  those  labels  'mlVi  lYiw  <^^^'Ai  mottoes.    Mr.  lowt  ^ 
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neither  nominally  nor  literally  "  a  professor  ;"  but  it  is  difficult  to  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  the  sarcastic  epithet  which  was  applied  to  him. 
Notwithstanding  his  excessive  cleverness,   the  academic  atmosphere 
perpetually  pervades  him.     Never  do  his  views  on  any  commanding 
subject  seem  to  rise  to  grandeur  comraensunjtte  with  it.     He  inveighs 
against  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  on  account  of  a  fly  which  is  to  eat 
the  whole  British  army.     He  boasts  with  exquisite  self-complacency  of 
having  saved  ;£  50,000  to  the  nation  in  a  transaction  which  invol\  jd 
the  loss  of  three  millions  ;  he  objects  to  the  Queen  being  made  an 
Empress  because  we  shall  probably  lose  India !     In  a  word,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Mr.  Lowe  is  little  more  than  a  clever  critic  with  a  caustic 
faculty  of  expressing  himself.     We  are  aware  that  a  far  more  flattering 
opinion  is  held  about  him  by  his  admirers ;   but  for  the  life  of  us, 
we   have  never   been    able    to    discern    either   in    his    speeches   or 
in  his  acts  a  trace  of  that  boldness  of  conception  and  wide-reaching 
grasp     which    distinguishes    the    statesman    from    the    mere    doctri- 
naire and  adroit  administrator.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  knows  how 
to  destroy,  but  he  cannot  create.     With  regard  to  his  style  as  a  parlia- 
mentary speaker,  considering  the  strangely  extravagant  terms  by  which 
it  has  been  characterised  in  some  quarters,  it  is  certainly  disappointing. 
When  you  perceive  the  well-known  figure  with  the  snow-white  hair  and 
eye-brows  on  his  legs,  you  wait  for  the  delivery  of  some  animating  piece 
of  oratory.     Mr.  Lowe  places  himself  at  the  table  in  an  attitude  which 
irresistibly  reminds  you  of  an  elderly  school-boy  called  up  to  say  his 
lessons.     His  arms  hang  passively  by  his  sides,  and  there  they  remain 
until  the  end  of  his  speech.     The  mode  of  delivery  is  quite  in  keeping. 
Nothing  could  be  much  tamer.     The  speech  sounds  like  a  recitation 
which,  judging  by  the  faltering  accents  of  the  reciter,  has  not  been 
thoroughly  got  by  heart.       The  voice  is    monotonous,  and  far  from 
agreeable.    What  secrets  of  character  that  organ  reveals  !     Mr.  Lowe's 
voice,  you  would  say,  is  that  of  a  man  with  no  passion  and  little  enthu- 
siasm.    If  he  is  in  a  satirical  humour  (which  is  generally  the  case),  and 
vents  some  bitter  jest,  he  will  pause  a  moment,  wag  his  head  from  side 
to  side,  and  give  a  sort  of  sneering  grin,  which  displays  a  set  of  exceed- 
ingly white  teeth.     When  he  sits  down  you  may  acknowledge  thathe 
has  said  some  smart  things,  and  strung  together  a  good  many  clever 
syllogisms,  but  you  cannot  feel  that  you  have  been  captivated  by  an 
oration.     Mr.  Lowe  was  undoubtedly  the  maker  of  what  was  called  at 
the  time  the  "  Cave  of  Adullam,"  which  materially  conduced  to  the 
overthrow  of  Lord  Russell's  Government ;  but  it  is  probable  that  that 
political  episode  was  more  a  thing  of  accident  than  of  premeditation. 
Mr.  Lowe  certainly  did  not  improve  his  reputation   either  with   the 
country  or  the  House  of  Commons  by  that  unfortunate  Retford  speech. 
It  was  always  said  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  entertained  more  than 
a  mere  political  antipathy  to  I^ord  Beaconsfield ;  if  so,  he  surpassed 
himself  in  malignity  on  that  occasion.     But  retribution  was  to  follow 
taA  never  did  a  minister  have  such  an  opportunity  of  annihilating  a 
political  adversary  or  use  it  with  such  effect  as  did  the  Premier  in  the 
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subsequent  session  of  Parliament.  But  Mr.  Lowe  is  inepressiblc,  and 
only  lately  he  talked  of  its  being  advisable  to  ^'muzzle"  a  leading 
personality  "  in  another  place."  It  strikes  us  that  it  might  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  if  the  muzzle  were  first  voluntarily 
placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  orator  of  Retford.  Mr.  Lowe  would  have 
made  a  greater  figure  in  politics  had  he  laid  the  truth  to  heart,  that 
great  questions  of  State  are  more  often  determined  by  sentiment  and 
sympathy  than  by  Cocker  and.  Adam  Smith. 


VIIL 

MR.  HENLEY. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  House  of  Commons  lost  one  of  its  most 
marked  personalities  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Henley.     He  was  also  its 
most  venerable  member,  having  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  eighty-six, 
and  having  sat  for  Oxfordshire  for,  we  believe,  the  long  period  of  half 
a  century.     No  member  of  the  House  was  more  absolutely  respected, 
both  for  character  and  sound  abilities.     He  seldom  intruded  himself 
npon  the  House  in  lengthy  or  formal  speeches,  but  when  he  did  so  no 
man  was  listened  to  with  more  profound  attention.      All   felt   that 
whether  his  words  were  fe^  or  many,  they  would  throw  some  new  light 
on  the  question  at  issue,  or  extricate  it  from  the  entanglements  in  which 
it  might  have  become  involved.      Perhaps  Mr.  Henley's  special  power 
was  in  dealing  with  measures  passing  through  committee.     He  seemed 
to  possess  the  critical  and  the  constructive  faculties  in  equal  proportion, 
and  therefore  he  could  either  pick  a  bad  clause  to  pieces  or  render 
invaluable  assistance  to  a  Mmister  in  putting  a  good  one  together. 
In  this  department  of  legislation  his  success  may  be  said  to  have  been 
quite  unique  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  number  of  Amendments  to  a  Bill  which 
a  Minister  accepts  is  extremely  small,  and  those  which  are  pushed  to  a 
division  are  usually  lost.     The  secret  of  Mr.  Henley's  individuality 
appeared  to  lie  in  his  being  the  incarnation  of  sound  sense  and  infallible 
judgment      With  respect   to  all  measures  which  more   particularly 
appealed  to  the  attention  and  sympathies  of  the  country  gentleman  his 
services  were  incalculable,  and  will  not  soon  be  either  forgotten  or 
replaced.     "  A  plain,  blunt  man  "  in  his  views  and  opinions,  the  mem- 
ber for  Oxfordshire's  manner  of  expressing  himself  was  of  the  same 
description.     He  never  made  any  pretensions  to  rhetorical  skill,  but 
dealt  out  wholesome  truths  with   a  curt  directness  of  phrase  which 
reminded  one  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington.     He  had  the  enviable  gift  of 
striking  at  the  root  of  the  matter  in  some  felicitous  sentence.     His 
speaking  was  so  utterly  devoid  of  circumlocution  that  it  could  never  be 
prosy,  and  he  never  bored  with  statistics  nor  vexed  with  over  minute- 
ness.    The  last  time  we  heard  him  he  made  one  of  his  happiest  hits, 
He  was  speaking  on  the  "  Ewlme  scandal,"  and  after  pointing  out  with 
his  nsual  inqsiv^  ter$enes$  the  iniquity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  proc^ediii| 
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in  that  affair,  he  concluded :  •*  Let  me  tell  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
what  the  folks  say  about  it  in  my  part  of  the  country.  They  say '  it 
ain't  honest' "  Mr.  Henley  took  office  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  Derby  ministry  of  1858,  but  retired  along  with  Mr. 
Walpole  when  the  Cabinet  had  decided  to  introduce  a  Reform  Bill. 
His  venerable  figure,  invariably  seated  next  the  friend  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned,  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  beau  ideal  of  a  country 
gentleman.  His  exterior  carried  the  same  air  of  honest,  homely  sim- 
plicity and  quiet  independence  that  characterised  his  parliamentary 
speaking. 

MOTLIY. 


STANZAS. 


I. 


What  is  life  when  life  is  charmless. 
When  its  dearest  tics  are  flown  ; 

And  the  heart  we  held  as  harmless. 
With  a  venom  wounds  our  own  ? 

2. 

What  is  life  when  high  ambition, 
Soared  in  hope's  ethereal  realm, 

When  it  sinks  to  the  condition 
Of  a  ship  without  a  helm  ? 

3- 

Life  is  then  a  sad  disaster, 

And  we  would  that  we  were  dead ; 
Yet,  while  wishing,  cling  the  faster 

To  each  straw  above  our  head. 


4. 

For  it  has  a  charm  remaining 
If,  though  stunned  by  many  a  blow. 

We  should  find  one  heart  containing 
Some  compassion  on  our  woe. 


Cecil  Maxwkll-Lyte. 
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A    OHOST    STORY. 

BY  W.  T.  GREENE. 

Th£  thermometer  marked  90^  in  the  shade^  and  the  apology 
for  JEl  breeze,  that  lazily  flapped  the  full-set  sails  against  the  masts 
and  spars,  failed  to  raise  the  slightest  ripple  on  the  dark  green 
Waves  that  rolled  with  a  long,  monotonous  undulation  from  die 
east^  and  literally  rocked  our  vessel  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 
When  this  state  of  things  had  lasted  three  days,  and  skipper,  crew, 
and  passengers  had  begun  to  feel  the  hours  hang  wearily  on  their 
hands  ;  when  we  had  all  grown  tired  of  watching  the  Portuguese 
men-of-war,  flying-fish,  and  other  similar  curiosities  to  be  met  with 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Equator,  or,  as  the  sailors  term  it,  the  Line— 
which  thesecond  mate,  by  the  way,  had  succeeded  in  rendering  visible 
to  our  lady.passengers  by  the  ingenious  device  of  stretching  a  hair 
across  the  field  of  vision  of  his  telescope — we  naturally  fell  to 
quarrelling  amongst  ourselves.  I  say  naturally,  for  we  had  nothing 
else  to  do :  the  intense  heat  made  us  feel  uncomfortable,  spoiled  oar 
appetites,  and  would  not  let  us  sleep :  cards  had  been  voted 
a  nuisance,  and  even  bitter  beer  had  palled  at  length  upon  our 
palates,'  so  that  a  proposal  of  the  bkipper^s  to  tell  stories  was  bailed 
with  general  acclamation. 

But  who  was  to  begin  \ 

**  Captain  Porter,  undoubtedly  :  and  pray  let  us  have  a  good 
ghost  story,  Captain,  please,^^  exclaimed  Miss  Crawford. 

'*  Ridiculous  V*  chorused  three  other  ladies  who  were  tant-t(nt' 
peu  jealous  of  the   monopoly  of  attentions  engrossed  on  most 
occasions  by  that  young  lady  :  **  Ridiculous !  why  there  is  no  sncb 
thing  io  the  world  as  a  ghost  !^' 

'*  And  why  not  V*  quietly  demanded  the  skipper  :  **  we  all  believe 
in  a  future  existence,  do  not  we  ?  and  such  being  the  case,  why 
should  it  be  thought  impossible  that  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  rare  occurrence  1  admit,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  should  be  per- 
mitted to  present  themselves,  in  the  old  familiar  semblance)  to 
those  whom  they  had  left  behind  V 

^        *'  Why  V  replied  young  Woodward,  another  of  the  passengers, 
because.   Captain   Porter,   it  is   unreasonable  to   suppose  that 
Providence  would  reverse  the  laws  of  nature  for  the  purpose  of 
friobtening  a  few  old  women  and  children." 

''  Just  SO,"  returned  the  skipper;  *'  but  I  am  so  far  from  admit- 
ting that  the  apparition  of  the  dead  to  the  living  is  a  violation  of 
any  natural  law,  that  I  am  persuaded  their  appearance  is  i«|[iib^ 
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by  laws  as  constant  and  as  irreversible  as  those  that  govern  the 
diurnal  motions  of  the  earth  and  planets^  which  nevertheless  are 
not  unfrequently  influenced  by  the  sudden  approach  in  the  system 
of  a  comet,  which,  erratic  as  it  may  appear  to  be  in  its  movements 
to  the  unlearned,  is  nevertheless  well  known  to  be  governed  by 
fixed  laws,  which  are  determinable,  and  have  been  determined,  by 
astronomers.  Granted  that  a  few  women  and  children — ay,  and 
men  too — are  half-scared  out  of  their  wits,  such  as  they  are,  now 
and  tnen,  many  much  more  important  results  may  be  deduced  from 
the  apparition  of  a  spirit — not  the  least  momentous  of  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  proof  thereby  afforded  us  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  dearest  dream  of  humanity  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  present  day/^ 

"Oh,  Captain r^  exclaimed  the  ladies,  *' you  have  surely  seen 
a  ghost :  do  tell  us  all  about  it!" 

•'  I  never  paid  so,  my  dear  ladies,*'  he  replied.  ''  I  merely  stated 
my  belief  in  the  occasional  re-appearance  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
to  their  friends  and  others — and  I  hope  you  are  none  of  you  scep- 
tical enough  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  however  re- 
pugnant to  the  received  notions  of  the  present  day ;  for  the  well- 
authenticated  instances  of  the  apparition  called  Hhe  Flying  Dutch, 
man,'  in  my  opinion,  Fets  the  question  entirely  at  rest." 

**0h!  Captain  Porter,"  exclaimed  Miss  Crawford,  "I  knew 
you  were  humbugging  us  ;   and  you  have  never  seen  a  ghost." 

The  skipper  bowed. 

•*  I  mean,'*  continued  the  young  lady,  slightly  confused,  "  that 
you  are  joking,  and  never  saw  a  ghost  yourself." 

'*  Whether  I  did,  or  did  not.  Miss  Crawford,"  returned  the 
skipper,  *'  is  not  now  the  question.  We  have  agreed  to  tell  stories  : 
you  are  anxious  for  me  to  begin  with  the  supernatural,  in  which 
you  say  you  do  not  believe — so,  without  further  preface,  I  shall 
relate  an  adventure,  supernatural  h^  believed  it  to  be  at  the  time, 
which  not  many  years  since  happened  to  a  youn^^  friend  of  mine. 
If,  when  you  have  heard  it,  you  pronounce  it  to  be  absurd  and 
ridiculous,  do  not  forget  that  whoever  fails  to  tell  us  one  as  satis, 
factory  is  to  forfeit  a  sum  of  not  less  than  twenty,  and  not  more 
than  one  hnndred  shillings,  the  amount  of  the  6ne  tu  be  decided  by 
the  votes  of  the  company,  in  aid  of  the  Melbourne  General  Hospital ; 
and  thus  I  be^in  : 

''You  see,  the  poor  fellow  was  so  bantered  about  his  adven- 
ture afterwards,  that  he  could  not  stand  the  chaffing  he  was  sub- 
jected to  on  every  side,  and  ran  away  from  home.     Fortunately, 
I  met  him  the  very  same  day  in  Bond  Street,  looking  the  picture 
9f  misery ;  and  as  I  liked  the  lad,  I  stopped  him^  though  ho  would 
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bave  passed  me  by^  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  I 
thouoht  he  was  going  to  cry  in  the  street ;  and  as  I  hate  scenes,  I 
hailed  a  passing  Hansom,  drove  to  my  lodgings,  and  on  the  way  he 
t^jld  me  all  about  it. 

*•  The  father,  as  T  pretty  well  knew,  from  the  experience  I  had 
had  of  him  during  the  voyage,  was  a  tough  enough  customer,  one 
that  would  stand  no  nonsense ;  and  I  rather  think  the  family  had 
none  too  pleasant  a  time  of  it  with  him,  which  was  the  more  to  be 
regretted  ;  for  the  wife  was  a  really  amiable  lady,  and  the  children 
well-conducted,  well-intentioned  boys  and  girls. 

'*  The  young  fellow  I  speak  of  was  the  eldest — about  eighteen, 
then,  I  should  suppose — and  as  fine  a  specimen  of  colonial  youth 
as  you  could  see :  tall,  straight,  and  lithe  as  one  of  his  own  gum- 
trees,  and  of  a  right-down  independent  spirit  too  ;  but,  of  course,  I 
could  not  countenance  his  escapade,  and  told  him  so.  He  was 
quite  indignant  at  first,  but  I  didn't  care ;  and  after  a  while  he 
came  round,  and  consented  to  remain  at  my  lodgings  whilst  I  pat 
myself  in  communication  with  his  father. 

'*  So,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  saw  the  old  gentleman  that 
afternoon,  and  uncommonly  nasty  he  was  too,  I  can  tell  you — 'the 
young  man  had  made  his  bed,  and  so  he  must  lie  on  it,'  he  said. 

"  •  But,'  pleaded  I. 

"  *  There  is  no  '  but '  in  the  matter,'  replied  the  father  ; '  and  I 
swear * 

*' But  I  didn't  let  him  finish,  and  after  awhile  he  listened  to 
reason,  as  well  as  his  son,  and  we  arranged  all  about  it. 

"  Thomas  returned  home  the  next  day,  when  a  grand  reconcilia- 
tion took  place — in  my  presence,  for  the  young  fellow  would  not 
face  the  father  alone — and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  accom- 
pany me  back  to  his  native  land  on  my  next  voyage,  which  he 
did,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  he  is  now  married  out  there  and  doing 
well. 

"  You  see,  I  have  a  roundabout  way  of  telling-n  story,  but  T" 
come  to  the  end  by-and-bye,  if  you  give  me  time.  Well,  my 
senior  passenger — Mr.  Brown  was  his  name,  if  I  have  noitold 
you  so  already — had  emigrated  to  New  South  Wales  when  qnite 
a  lad,  and  after  passing  through  every  phase  of  colonial  life  bau 
culminated  at  last  into  a  full-blown  squatter,  with  countless  heioB 
of  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  and  all  his  own  ;  for  he  had  purchas^ 
his  station  before  the  gold-fields  were  discovered,  and  afterwardfi, 
coining?  was  nothing  to  the  way  the  money  tumbled  into  h^ 
cofterw, — in  fact,  it  is  my  belief  that  he  doesn't  know  the  {^ 
extent  of  his  wealth  to  this  day.  In  process  of  time  he  was  returned 
to  the  Legislative  Council  and  what  not — was  offered  a  portfoliOi 
but  declin^  that ;   and  would  have  stood  a  fair  chance  of  beiof 
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elected  Governor,  if  the  appointment^  that  functionary  had  been 
Tested  in  his  fellow.colonists,  instead  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  in  Downing  Street. 

*'  However,  although  he  had  a  splendid  residence  on  his  estate  up 
the  country,  as  I  have  heard,  and  was  the  owner  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent place  I  ever  saw,  at  Paramatta,  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  every  luxury  and  sumptuousness  that  could  be  brought  together 
for  love  or  money,  he  pined  after  the  black,  smoky,  grimy  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  where  he  had  spent,  in  hardship,  the 
first  few  years  of  his  life,  wound  up  his  affairs  in  Australia,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  whole  family,  took  passage  on  board  my  ship 
for  England. 

"  We  got  pretty  intimate  during  the  voyage — they  were  the 
only  saloon -passengers — apd,  which  is  unusual,  they  seemed  willing 
to  keep  up  the  acquaintance  afterwards;  but  my  family  were  re- 
siding in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  I  naturally  joined  them  there  as 
soon  as  I  got  rid  of  passengers  and  freight  of  gold  and  wool ;  so  T 
lost  sight  of  the  Browns,  until  I  met  the  young  fellow  in  the 
street,  as  I  have  told  you. 

"  In  the  meantime  it  appeared  that  they  had  taken  a  house  at 
Claughton — a  furnished  house — and  had  commenced  moving  their 
personal  luggage  and  things  into  it ;  but  as  all  the  necessary  arransje- 
ments  could  not  possibly  be  completed  in  one  day,  the  Browns 
remained  at  the  hotel  in  Liverpool  where  they  had  first  put  up  on 
their  landings  and  Master  Tom  was  sent  by  his  governor  to  take 
care  of  the  new  house  and  its  contents. 

"  Claughton,  as  some  of  you  know,  is,  or,  rather,  was  then,  a 

new  place — that  is,  there  was  one  house  here,  then  a  couple  of 

fields  intervened,  then  another  house,  and  so  on — so  that  it  was 

rather  lonely.     But  Tom  didn't  care  about  that,  not  he,  for  he  was 

used  to  the  "bush;**  and,  although   the  old  care-taker,  probably 

with  an  eye  to  remaining  longer  in  charge,  had  told  them  that  the 

house  was  haunted,  the  Australians  are  not  superstitious,  and  no 

one  was  more  amused  at  the  idea  than  my  young  friend,  who  took 

up  his  quarters  that  evening  in  the  parlour,  and,  having  kindled  a 

fire  and  made  himself  some  tea,  sat  reading  a  novel  and  smoking 

his  pipe  until  nearly  twelve  o'clock,   without  once  thinking  of 

either  hobgoblin  or  ghost,  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  a  worm^ 

eaten  past,  to  which  his  native  country  is  a  stranger.     Ahem ! 

'*  In  or  about  midnight,  then,  he  b^an  to  feel  sleepy,  and  went 
to  bed — that  is  to  say,  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and  boots,  and,  rolling 
himself  up,  bush-fashion,  in  a  couple  of  blankets,  laid  himself 
down  before  the  fire,  and  fell  fast  asleep  immediately — for,  y(»u  see, 
his  lather  was  no  Sybarite,  and  had  accustomed  the  youngsters  to 
rough  it,  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  do  himselt  in  his  own  young 
days. 
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"  How  long  Tom  lay  be  never  could  tell  exactly,  but  he  fancied 
it  must  brve  been  some  time^  for  the  fire^  which  had  been  burning 
brightly  when  he  lay  down,  was  black  out  when  he  was  suddenly 
roused  from  his  slumbers  in  a  rather  startling  manner. 

"  In  order  to  render  myself  intelligible,  I  must  inform  you  that 
the  garden-wall  had  not  been  completed  at  one  side,  that  adjoining 
a  large  open  field,  and  that  the  room  in  which  my  friend  lay  was 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  opened  out  into  the  garden  by  a  French 
window. 

'*  So  much  for  the  situation  ;  as  I  have  said  before,  Tom  had 
slept  some  time,  when  he  was  suddenly  awakened  from  the  peace- 
ful, dreamless  slumber  of  healthy  youth,  by  a  series  of  the  most 
terrific  outcries  he  had  ever  listened  to  in  his  life.  He  had  been 
at  more  than  one  '  corroboree,'  or  '  native  '  dance,  and  had  heard 
of  the  famous  '  bunyup,'  but  had  never  listened  to,  or  conceived 
anything  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  sounds  that  then  fell  upon 
his  ear,  and  seemed  to  him  to  proceed  from  something  within  the 
room. 

*'  The  fire  had  gone  quite  out,  and  the  night  was  as  black  as 
coal-tar,  so  he  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  where  the  unearthly 
noise  came  from  ;  but  it  almost  froze  his  blood,  he  said,  and  he  felt 
himself  shaking  all  over  in  a  minute,  and  thinks  it  not  unlikely 
his  hair  may  have  been  standing  on  end — for  I  asked  him  that 
question  ;  but  he  was  not  quite  certain  on  that  point,  seeing  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  run  his  fingers  through  it ;  but  no  matter,  for  so 
overcome  was  he  that  he  fell  helplessly  back  upon  the  floor,  and 
covered  his  head  up  in  the  blankets. 

*'  I  am  aware  that  such  conduct  on  his  part  was  reprehensible 
in  the  extreme— that  he  ought  to  have  jumped  up  at  once,  and, 
siezing  a  stick  or  the  poker,  have  rushed  out  and  confronted  the 
disturber  like  a  man.  Let  any  one  of  us,  however,  be  placed  in  a 
similar  predicament,  and  the  odds  are  we  follow  Tom's  example 
and  the  ostrich's. 

**  Well,  the  next  morning  Mr.  Brown,  senior,  came  down;  to 
whom  his  son  related  the  adventure  of  the  night,  and  was  sorely 
rallied  on  his  want  of  pluck ;  but  his  terror,  even  at  the  recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  undergone,  was  so  real,  that  his  father  waa 
forcibly  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing in  the  story,  after  all. 

**  *  I  am  sure  it  was  in  the  room  with  me,'  said  poor  Tom, 
'  and  I  felt  its  burning  breath  on  my  face.'  This,  let  me  tell 
you  was  purely  imagination  on  the  young  man's  part,  as  he  after- 
wards admitted. 

•"  What  could  it  have  been  V  exclaimed  the  father,  in  perplexity. 
Then  as  a  sudden  thought  struck  him  :  *  Tom,  you  were  drinking^ 
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I  shouldn't  wonder,  and  have  dreamt  all  this  nonsense/-— an 
accusation  to  which  the  son  disdained  giving  a  reply,  and  which 
the  old  gentleman  well  knew  to  be  unfounded,  for  Tom  was  as 
sober  as  a  judge. 

**  However,  to  get  on  with  my  story,  they  had  a  long  yarn  to- 
gether about  the  affair,  the  upshot  of  which  was  that  they  could 
make  nothing  of  it ;  and  when  it  was  referred  to  the  mother  and 
sisters,  they,  too,  could  give  no  rational  explanation  of  the  occur- 
rence, though  they  all  united  in  scouting  the  idea  of  anything 
supernatural,  and  said  it  was  all  imagination — that  he  had  been 
smoking  too  much,  perhaps,  and  so  on. 

*'  Still  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  take  possession  of  their  new 
house  for  all  that,  and  replaced  it  in  charge  of  the  care-taker,  who 
contrived,  for  her  own  sake,  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
affair. 

'*  *  I  could  compare  the  noise  I  heard  that  night,*  said  Tom  to 
me  when  telling  me  the  story,  *  to  nothing  but  the  yells  of  a 
legion  of  devils  in  torment ;  and,  forgetting  for  the  moment  where 
I  was,  I  felt  sure  I  had  been  listening  to  the  outcries  of  the  terrible 
bunyupT  which  I  must  tell  you,  ladies,  is  the  demon  or  devil  of 
the  aborigines  of  Australia. 

'•  Well  several  days  elapsed  without  the  mystery  being  in  any 
way  cleared  up,  and  the  family  remained  at  the  hotel,  deferring 
their  departure  under  various  pretexts,  but  stoutly  asserting  that 
Tom's  ghost,  as  his  nocturnal  visitant  had  got  to  be  called  among 
them,  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  this  sudden  change  in  their 
plans.  However,  they  went  over  to  Claughton  every  morning, 
and  generally  spent  some  hours  there,  preparing  for  their  final 
removal,  which  they  still  delayed  from  day  to  day. 

**  One  evening,  however,  just  as  they  were  all  assembled  in  the 
hall,  prior  to  returning  to  the  hotel  for  the  night,  Tom  suddenly 
started,  and,  turning  very  pale,  seized  his  father  by  the  arm,  ex- 
claiming: 'There!  the  noise,  oh  !' 

"'  What  noise?'  demanded  Mr.  Brown. 

''  *  The  noise — the  devil  I  hpard  the  other  night,'  continued  the 
%on,  trembling  with  terror  at  the  awful  tones,  while  the  girls 
Cilustered  round  their  mother  in  genuine  alarm. 

''•That  the  noise  you  heard  the  other  night!'  cried  the  old 
^ntleman,  sarcastically  drawling  out  his  words,  one  by  one,  so  as 
Xo  give  the  greater  emphasis  to  his  contempt.  '  That !  you  idiot  I 
"^hy,  that's  a  donkey  braying  !' 

"  You  see,  ladies,  there  are  no  donkeys  in  Australia — four-footed 
^nes,  that  is  to  say—  and  my  young  friend  had  never  heard  one  of 
t,hem  till  that  night,  when  its  unmelodious  voice  startled  him  so 
«tbruptly  from  his  slumber^  and  he  thought  he  had  heard  a  ghost.' ' 
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A    FRIENDSHIP. 

ToiJB  firiendship  in  my  eyes  was  like  a  flower 
Which  grew  to  tender  beauty  in  the  shade, 

Not  flaunting  in  the  moon-tide  heat  and  glare, 
But  in  the  softest  of  all  hues  arrayed. 

Through  all  my  joy  a  low  voice  whispering  said, 
*'  Alas  !  the  fairest  of  earth's  flowers  fade.'* 

I  spurned  the  thought ;  our  love  and  perfect  faith 
Were  as  the  leaves  which  sheltered  my  own  flower. 

I  knelt  beside  it  with  a  sudden  pang, 

For  all  its  petals  drooped  beneath  a  shower, 

A  summer  rain,  perchance,  and  yet  it  drooped, 
And  lost  its  fragrant  beauty  from  that  hour. 

Tet  still  I  kept  the  faded,  withered  bloom, 
And  strove  to  bring  it  back  to  life  again — 

But  all  was  useless,  with  a  deep  regret 
I  knew  my  tender  care  was  all  in  vain. 

A  link  once  lost,  it  lies  not  in  our  power 
To  make  quite  perfect  a  now  faded  flower. 

'Twas  in  the  glory  of  the  summer-time 

That  this  our  love  and  friendship  first  begun  ; 

It  grew  to  glorious  life,  and  lived  a  space 
Beneath  the  tender  beauty  of  the  sun. 

But  a  fond  mem'ry  soon  remained  alas ! 

When  summer  died — our  friendship,  too,  was  done. 

C.  R.  Cbkspi. 
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THREE  SCENES  IN  A  WOMAN'S  LIFE, 

BY  MISS  C.  R.  CRESPL 
MORNING.— THE  MEKTIN6. 

L  QUAINT  enough  little  figure  swinging  on  the  meadow-gate  in 
be  sweet  spring  sun-light,  her  childish  face  alive  with  the  beauty 
f  the  day.  She  was  singing  a  merry  mockery  of  the  birds  in 
he  trees  around,  her  blithe  voice  ringing  out  joyously  in  the  fresh, 
risk  air.  Of  a  sudden  she  was  silent,  and  then  sang  once  more, 
solemn,  dreamy  strain,  strangely  different  from  her  former  merry 
lelodies.  With  a  little  catch  in  her  voice  she  said  sadly  as  the 
etft  note  died  away  : 

*•  Oh  !  that  my  life  were  as  the  life  of  other  girls  of  my  age  ! 
wonder  whether  I   shall  ever   know   aught  of   the   pleasures 
nd  joys,  the  heart-stirring  delights  of  life,  in  the  great  world  V^ 

**Why  not?"  With  a  sudden  rush  of  colour  to  her  young 
heek  she  sprang  from  her  perch  to  the  ground,  looking  with  a 
ittle  startled  light  in  her  eyes  upon  the  intruder. 

A  man,  singularly  handsome  and  distinguished  in  appearance, 
ividently  one  of  the  great  world  for  whose  life  the  minister's 
ittle  niece  yearned.  He  stood  before  her  with  bared  head,  as 
)etore  some  high  dame  of  his  own  world,  and  repeated  his 
{uestion — 

••Why  not?" 

But  Vere  made  no  answer,  only  stood  still  with  the  same 
itartled  look  in  her  innocent  eyes.  Then,  as  she  saw  with  a 
child's  intuition  the  truth  of  the  stranger's  face,  she  answered 
lowly  : 

••  Because  there  are  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way." 

••  Could  nothing  remove  them  ?'* 

••Time  can  do  much,"  she  answered,  with  the  quaint  gravity 
irhich  sat  upon  her  so  touchingly.  ''  But  hardly  that ;  and,  after 
dl,"  with  an  upward  lifting  of  her  fair  flower-face,  "you,  I  am 
lure,  know  all  about  the  great  world.  Does  that  blue  range  of 
Qountains  shut  from  me  all  life's  greatest  and  highest  joys  V^ 

She  bent  forward,  and  pointed  one  hand  in  the  direction  of 
he  hills  which  encircled  her  village  home.  Before  the  almost 
livine  purity  of  her  young  face  and  voice  the  man  of  the  world 
ras  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  he  said,  gravely  and  reverently : 

'•  Nay,  my  child,  here  you  may  find  the  highest  and  purest  of 
ife*8  pleasures.     May  Qod  grant  that  you  may  never  learn  all 
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that  lies  beyond,  and  that  the  future  will  find  you  as  to-day.  The 
world  holds  more  of  ill  than  good ;  be  satisfied  that  your  lot  is 
cast  where  it  is  best." 

Then  he  looked  down  at  her  as  she  stood  before  him,  the  sun- 
light glistening  through  her  soft,  blonde  hair,  the  light  in  her  clear 
grey  eyes  growing  more  calm.  lie,  accustomed  to  the  spoiled 
belles  of  his  owu  world,  looked  upon  her  a^  we  do  upon  something 
which  bears  the  impress  of  a  purer  life  than  ours.  With  a  little 
sigh  he  bowed  low,  and  said  softly,  with  an  undertone  of  regret  in 
his  low,  clear  voice  : 

"  I  may  never  see  you  again,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  easily 
forget  you.  Will  you  not  tell  me  your  name  that  I  may  remember 
you  as  something  real  ?  Otherwise  I  might  doubt  that  the  world 
held  aught  so  pure  and  gentle  as  yourself.^' 

She  raised  her  calm,  sweet  eyes  to  his,  and  said,  simply : 

'^  My  name  is  Vere  Earle,  my  uncle  is  the  rector  of  Dene.**' 

*'  Vere,"  he  repeated  after  her  ;  **  Vere  Earle,  a  musical  name 
for  one  whose  notes  rival  the  song  birds.  Will  you  give  me  one  of 
those  flowers  you  hold  ?" 

Silentlj  she  laid  in  his  outstretched  hand  a  tiny  cluster  of 
pale  forget-me-nots.  With  a  suddeu  impulse  she  asked,  *'  Do 
you  think  you  will  remember  me  V^ 

''  Through  all  my  life,'^  he  answered,  quietly.  "  No  memory 
will  be  held  more  sacred.  Then  with  a  softening  of  his  voice, 
*  *  Little  Vere,  good  bye  1^'  and  the  girl  was  alone. 

NOON-TIDE. — THE  PARTING 

Vere  stood  alone  in  her  favourite  spot,  by  the  meadow-gate. 
The  drooping  branches  of  autumn-tinted  trees  formed  a  frame- 
work as  she  stood  in  her  simple  beauty,  her  hands  full  of  flowers, 
her  voice  full  of  song.  The  brilliant  harvest-sun  gleamed  redly 
across  the  wheat  fields,  and  tinged  her  face  and  hair  with  a  fedot 
rosy  splendour. 

''I  am  going  away,*'  she  said,  gladly,  her  voice  almost  as  full 
of  joy  as  her  eyes,  **  going  away  Into  the  great  world,  to  know  a 
little  of  the  pleasure  of  which  I  have  dreamed."  Then  a  dim 
shadow  of  what  the  future  might  bring  crept  into  her  eyes,  and 
she  said,  wistfully^  '^  I  wonder  if  i  shall  come  back  as  I  go.'^ 

Now  and  again,  in  the  year  that  had  passed  since  that  chance 
meeting  with  a  stranger,  she  had  woven  a  halo  of  romance  about 
him,  until  now,  when  her  dream  was  realised^  she  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  meeting  with  him  once  again.  She  was  going  into 
his  world ;  she  would  surely  see  him^  and  then  she  would  learn  if  all 
that  he  told  her  were  true.    The  grand  rooms  of  Mn.  Earie'i 
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nansion  were  thrown  open  for  the  entertainment  of  her  dear  '^  five 
mndred  friends/'  and  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  her  niece  Vere 
nto  the  delights  of  fashionable  life. 

Almost  as  great  aD  attraction  as  the  fair  young  girl  herself 
ras  Norman  Egerton,  as  he  entered  the  room  after  an  absence  of 
wo  years  from  home.  Men  thronged  about  him  to  exchange  wel* 
ome,  and  women  extended  fair,  jewelled  hands  for  his  clasping, 
Old  kept  the  brightest  of  their  smiles  for  him ;  but  only  one  voice 
lad  power  to  bring  that  rare  light  into  his  face— one  smile  alone 
ound  an  answer  in  his  grave,  dark  eyes. 

How  the  many  eyes  were  upon  him,  as  he  turned  out  of  the 
iiilliant  rooms^  for  a  stroll  in  the  dimly-lighted  conservatory^  with 
lis  fair  betrothed,  beautiful  Maud  Qrey  I  Such  a  noble  pair  as  they 
rere ;  Maud's  stately  head  bent  half  coyly  as  it  had  never  down- 
rooped  before,  as  he  told  the  old,  old  story  of  his  love. 

His  had  been  a  chequered  life,  hers  the  brightest  of  a  thousand 
learts.  He  had  now  all  life  held  best^  and  for  her^  she  had  seen 
he  only  one  before  whom  she  laid  down  her  sceptre. 

Once  more  back  in  the  ball-room.  Miss  Qrey  given  up  to  the 
barge  ot  a  partner,  Mr.  £gerton  crossed  the  fl  jor  to  a  table  which 
ras  piled  with  books  and  engravings.  Her  slight  form  half 
lidden  in  a  great  arm-chair,  the  old  innocent  face  down- bent 
ver  a  picture,  was  his  little  Acquaintance  of  the  meaiow-gate. 
le  bent  before  her  with  some  expectation  in  his  £etce.  Had  the 
ears  kept  her  as  she  was  upon  the  day  of  their  chance- meeting  ? 
lie  sweet  eyes  which  met  his^  as  he  uttered  her  name  gave 
ufficient  answer. 

"  And  so  you  have  entered  the  great  world  at  last  V*  he  asked. 
'  Have  you  found  all  you  expected  V* 

*'  I  have  found  the  truth  of  your  words.''  she  answered. 

'*  You  prefer  your  old  quiet  home,  then  V* 

''Oh!  so  much,"  she  answered,  eagerly;  ''I  never  wish  to 
3ave  it  again," 

**  I  almost  envy  you  your  calm  content. '^  Then,  with  an  im. 
olse  strange  to  him,  he  added,  *'  Do  you  feel  sufficient  interest  in 
le  to  know  how  beautiful  my  life  has  become  since  I  met  you 
luee  years  ago  V^ 

"  I  am  honoured  that  you  remember  me^  so  unknown  as  I  was 
)  you,  save  for  a  few  short  moments'  conversation." 

For  answer  he  laid  before  her  a  note-book.  On  a  blank  leaf 
ty  the  tiny  faded  flower. 

'*  Not  typical  of  the  frietndship  which,  I  trust,  may  be  between 
8^'^  he  said,  gaily ;  and  then,  as  Maud  Qrey  passed,  he  bent  for- 
vd  and  told  his  girl'*oompam<ni  all. 
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A  sudden  flush  swept  over  her  face,  and  she  said,  in  her  sweet, 
clear  tones : 

"  When  I  wish  for  your  life's  highest  happiness,  I  join  her 
name  with  yours.'* 

Out  of  the  interest  which  she  felt  for  him,  strengthened  as  it 
had  been  by  those  quiet  years  at  home,  she  wished  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  the  stately  Miss  Grey.  A  vague  sorrow  filled  her 
heart  as  she  saw  tliat  tlie  beautiful  woman  was  unworthy  of  her 
knight ;  that  in  the  fashionable  belle  there  was  little  to  satisfy  the 
love  of  Norman  Egerton. 

As  Vere  rose  to  say  farewell  to  the  departing  guests,  Mr. 
Egerton  bent  before  her  as  in  the  old  time,  to-night  with  hand 
extended. 

^'  Little  friend,  farewell !     We  shall  meet  again^  I  trust.*' 

'*  Good-bye,"  she  answered  him.  *'  What  will  the  meeting 
be?'* 

EVENINa.— life's   AFTERMATH. 

Thb  autumn  leaves  were  drifted  by  the  wind  in  a  bright  heap 
of  brilliant  colours  around  the  meadow-gate.  A  cold,  grey  sky 
shut  out  the  sun-light;  and,  as  the  wind  moaned  arily  through 
the  trees,  it  seemed  to  chant  a  requiem  over  the  dying  year. 

A  little  older  in  face,  a  little  graver,  but  infinitely  more  beauti- 
ful in  her  sweet  womanliness^  Vere  stood  with  her  arms  resting 
upon  the  gate,  her  hands  dropping  the  crimson  splendour  of  the 
leaves  one  by  one.  Alone  as  usual,  and  with  her  old  habit  of  self- 
communion^  she  said,  sadly  : 

**  I  knew  it  so  well  that  her  face  was  fairer  than  her  mind.  In 
prosperity  and  health,  the  courted  of  all ;  in  poverty  and  sickness, 
shunned  by  those  whose  right  it  was  to  comfort.'* 

A  flush  dyed  her  cheek,  and  she  said^  with  an  increase  of 
passion:  ''Ah  I  that  one  word  from  me  could  alleviate  some  of 
his  sorrow ;  but  by  this  time  even  the  last  memory  of  me  must  be 
dead.** 

A  step  upon  the  rustling  leaves^  a  hand  outstretched  to  dasp 
her  warm,  white  fingers,  and  her  eyes  drooped  to  shut  out  the 
sudden  light  that  filled  them. 

Something  of  the  decay  of  the  year  seemed  to  have  thrown  its 
shadow  upon  the  fine  face  and  form  of  Norman  Egerton.  All  the 
early  fire  was  dead  in  his  voice  as  he  said  : 

"  Do  you  remember  your  last  question — What  will  ^^^ 
meeting  be  ?     I  never  thought  it  would  be  thus  we  would  meet* 

With  a  glow  of  sympatliy  in  her  eyes,  her  fresh  voice  tendefv 
pitiful,  she  replied : 
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*'  I  would  rather  have  met  thus.*' 

*'  You  have,  then,  thought  of  me,  perhaps  ?  If  so,  I  doubt  not 
it  was  with  sympathy." 

'*  I  have  thought  of  you  ;  and  yet,  I  think^  you  should  not  be 
ungratetul  that  all  happened  as  it  did.'^ 

"  Grateful  ?  I  forget.  Sometimes  our  distresses  are  blessings 
in  disguise.     Life's  lessons  are  hard  to  learn^  Miss  Earle.^' 

**  And  the  hardest  are  the  best." 

'*.When  they  teach  us  that  even  truth  is  a  deceit^  what  wonder 
is  there  that  we  rebel  against  their  teaching  ?  And  yet  it  is  true, 
our  idols  are  mostly  made  of  clay/^  With  a  deep  tone  of  pain 
he  added,  as  if  to  himself :  "  The  sternest  blow  was  the  failure  of 
truth.'' 

The  autumn  leaves  fell  from  her  hands  in  a  sudden  shower, 
and  she  turned  aside  to  hide  the  nervous  working  of  her  features. 
Her  companion  came  a  step  nearer,  his  hands  outstretched,  his 
voice  low  and  musical : 

'*  Vere/'  he  8poke  her  name  almost  reverently,  "  may  I  say  all 
my  heart  yearns  to  express  1"  In  the  tremulous  quiver  of  the 
sweet  lips,  in  the  sudden  drooping  of  the  white  lids,  he  saw  that 
which  made  him  continue : 

''  Vere,  in  your  love  may  I  reap  my  life's  aftermath  ?" 

With  the  old  frank  grace  she  laid  her  hands  in  his. 

*'  I  would  that  the  harvest  were  of  more  worth." 

**  Tou  give  me  so  much,  all  the  freshness  of  your  young  heart, 
while  I  offer  so  little  in  comparisfm;  and  yet  my  love  is  the  deepest 
and  truest  love  my  heart  will  ever  know  again.  Do  I  not  ask  too 
much?" 

**  Nay,**  she  said  ;  "  can  love  ask  more  than  love  ?" 

The  cold,  grey  sky,  and  the  chill  autumn  day,  rested  no  longer 
heavily  upon  the  two.  To  her  had  come  the  realisation  of  all  life 
held  high  and  dear;  on  him  had  dawned  the  complete  beauty 
of  a  woman's  heart — the  purest  and  best  he  had  ever  known. 
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PART     IX. 
STOCKHOLM. 

With  the  exception  of  this  trip  we  remained  in  Stockholm. 
Each  day  had  its  occupation  for  us ;  and  we  soon  found  that  the 
evenings  could  be  agreeably  spent,  if  public  amusements  axe  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  At  Beng's  Salong, — situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  our  hotel,  within  a  beautiful  miniature  wood^  shrub- 
bery,  and  garden-range,  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  Swedish 
philosopher,  Bezelius^ — not  only  is  there  a  fine  band  regularly 
playing  in  a  glass- enclosed  rotunda^  but  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
restaurant  there  are  frequently  specially  attractive  performanoei. 
During  our  stay  a  band  of  female  violinists,  called  the  European 
Orchestra,  provided  ample  entertainment  for  music-lovers,  under 
the  direction  of  their  excellent  leader,  Fru  Blank. 

At  the  Opera  House^  the  various  companies  of  singers  took 
their  turns.     We  never  entered  the  building   without  a  strong 
impression  of  its  merits  and  demerits.     Its  good  stage,  its  &^ 
tiers  of  white  and  gold  boxes,  and  ample  central  royal  box;  i^ 
parquette,   provided    throughout   with  velvet-covered    seats — ^ 
commend  themselves  to  those  who  desire  comfort  and  ample  %c0^^ 
effect,  combined  with  good  taste.     But  its  enormous  chandeli-^* 
which,  by  some  mechanical  contrivance,  is  lifted  to  the  roof    ^^^ 
each  aot,  and  then  let  down  again,  keeps  one  as  uneasy  as  thociMr 
a  Damocles'  sword  were  suspended  over  a  hundred  heads,  inclu*^^ 
our  own,  whilst  the  contracted  passages  through  which  the  gre*^'^ 
part  of  the  audience  makes  its  entrance  and  exit,  and  which    ^^ 
in  addition  devoted  to  the  hanging  of  coats,  cloaks,  and  hats— bri^^* 
before  the  mind  the  certain  catastrophe  that  must  happen  in  cp^^^ 
of  a  panic  when  the  house  is  full.  . 

The  operas  were  always  fine.     We  saw  a  Swedish  version^ 
Auber's  *'  Masaniello,"  in  which  the  dumb  girl  was  excellenu-^7^ 
pourtrayed.    Of  course  she  sang  not ;  nor  did  she  exhibit  '*  ^^^ 
music  breathing  from  her  face  ;*'  but  her  gestures  and  impaaaio^^t  _ 
expression   of  features  had  a   weird  poetry  all  their  own.     !]^^ . 
stern  Fra  Diavolo  amused  us  in  a  Swedish  mask  of  melo-dramii^ 
comedy.     But  above  all  we  were  charmed  by  "Migndn" — *^^ 
most  bewitching  of  all  operas.      Fru  TorselPs  impersonation  of  WC^ 
heroine  was  exquisite,  in  all  the  shades  of  feeling  which  she  ond^^* 
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goes,  and  the  delicate  adaptation  of  one  of  the  sweetest  of  voices 
to  the  variety  of  incident,  of  sufifering,  enthusiasm,  despair, 
rupture,  and  the  last  consummated  joy,  she  showed  herself  mistress 
oi  the  double  art  of  music  and  acting. 

The  Stromparterre  was  in  fuil  gaiety  during  the  evening,  and 
sometimes  it  indulged  in  an  extraordinary  ebullition  of  firework^!. 
On  these  occasions  the  whole  of  the  quays  were  crowded  witii 
thousands  of  spectators;  rockets  went  up,  wheels  went  round, 
thundering  and  spluttering  splendoui-s  dashed  through  the  trees, 
and  fiery  devices  burned  on  the  water,  to  the  indefatigable  melodies 
of  the  musicians. 

Our  Sundays  had  memorabilia  of  their  own.  On  the  first, 
noticing  hundreds  of  persons  streaming  past  our  hotel,  we  joined 
them  and  shortly  found  ourselves  in  a  huge,  plain,  chapel.like 
building.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  got  a  seat.  Every 
comer  was  packed,  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  galleries.  The  ser- 
vice was  conducted  by  one  minister,  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
another.  The  latter,  evidently^  was  the  object  of  attraction  for 
the  congregation,  which,  as  usual^  was  chiefly  of  the  humbler 
classes.  Servants  composed  the  greater  part,  and  here  and  there 
the  gay  colours  of  the  Dalecarlian  women  brightened  the  scene. 

The  preacher,  apparently^  had  a  homely,  impassioned  style.  His 
words  were  listened  to  with  intense^  silent  earnestness^  and 
honoured  by  an  almost  constant  shower  of  tears  throughout  the 
chapel.  The  Dalecarlians,  especially,  were  affected — but  they 
have  ever  been  a  devout  race,  as  we  have  already  stated.  We 
understand  that  the  gentleman,  Biscbofi^by  name,  is  one  that  has 
taken  great  interest^  and  obtained  large  support,  io  an  apostolate 
outside  the  national  church.  He  is  of  the  Lasare  type,  and  his 
mission  is  looked  upon  very  favourably. 

About  five  o'clock  the  same  evening  we  walked  to  our  favourite 
spot,  the  top  of  the  Lion's  Staircase^  to  obtain  ence  more  its  fine 
city  view.  Afterwards  we  went  towards  the  Malar  Lake,  and  on 
Riddarholraen — a  little  off  Munkbron — at  the  water's  edge — looked 
on  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  sights.  At  least  a  score  of  steam- 
ers were  alongside  the  quay  to  our  right ;  some  were  preparing 
for  departure,  some  had  just  arrived — busy  crowds  were  coming 
and  going,  and  there  were  crowds  of  carriages.  To  our  lefib,  over 
the  water,  rose  the  heights  of  the  So^lermalm  suburb,  and  in  front 
we  had  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Malar  enclosed  in  the  distance  bj 
pine-dad  shores  and  islands.  This  wide  sheet  of  water  wa^s 
tamed  into  a  bath  of  gold.  On  the  extreme  limit  of  the  lake  the 
sun's  setting  was  amidst  sheets  of  purple  and  amber  clouds,  over 
which  was  a  wide  sea  of  the  sparkling  green  which  we  admired  so 
;  Norrland  Eunsets;  and  above  that,  again^  hung  long, 
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straggliDg  clouds,  of  deepest  violet  hue.  It  was  a  singular  yet  to 
some  extent  an  emblematic  scene.  Quays  peopled  with 'Sunday 
travellers  and  holiday  seekers :  nature  resplendent  as  though  in 
hon  ourof  the  day.  Not  a  boat^  for  a  while,  was  on  the  lake's 
gleaming  sea  ;  and  the  glorious  sunset  gave  none  of  its  transmuting 
effect  to  the  quays  or  the  life  thereon.  Steamers^  horses^  men, 
women,  and  carriages  were  in  a  clear,  glowing  atmosphere,  but,  lo 
far  as  they  or  their  appearance  went,  they  might  have  been  in  a 
clear  grey  one, — they  were  apparelled  in  none  of  the  celestial  light 
that  beautified  all  else.  One  part  of  the  scene  did  not  know  the 
other. 

We  went  to  the   Boyal  Chapel  for  morning  service,  on  oar 
second  Sunday^  and  could  not  but  regret  the  scanty  attendance. 
Not  even  vanity  can  attract  the  wealthier   classes  of  the  city  to 
religious  duties — the  devil  has  forgone  his  common  lure.    The 
most  devout  act  we  saw  performed  was  by  a  Swede  who  had  a 
large  pew  to  himself,  and  took  his  snufif  as  though  it  were  pioos 
fcK^d — not  up  his  cavernous  nostrils  alone,  but  by  tucking  in  the 
residue  between   his  lower  gums  and  his  cheeks.     This  is  one  of 
the  foulest  of  habits  known  in  or  out  of  church,  and  none  the  less 
objectionable  becaubO  common.     We  found  it  in  many  parts,  but 
would  have  passed  it  over  without  reference  had  we  not  witnessed, 
this  appropriation  of  a  sanctuary — and  a  royal  one,   too-*-for  i^ 
bestial  commission.     The   wretch,  after  the  custom   of  vitiat^ 
natures  which  require  new   stimulus,  must  have  felt  additiox^ 
zest  given  to  his  indulgence  by  the  impiety. 

The  service  being  concluded,  we  were  just  in  time  to  join  tl>^ 
popular  gathering  which  at  the  King's  Gkurden  waits  for  the  roy^ 
band.  This  comes  from  church  through  the  town  to  its  milit^^^ 
quarters  in  full  blast,  punctually  each  Sabbath  noon.  It  is  singul^^ 
to  consider  how  people  draw  together  from  all  the  churches  to  b^^' 
the  soimd  of  drum  and  trumpet  and  fife.  Music  is  the  charm !  i^l^^ 
bewitching  siren  who  is  excommunicated  from  the  church  choi^* 
Why,  we  repeat,  not  let  her  be  devotional  as  well  as  public  0^^^ 
profane  ? 

The  evening  of  that  same  day  afforded  us  an  insight  into   ^^^ 
social   privileges   bestowed  on  the  Sabbath.       We  were  turx*^ 
out  of  our  gorgeously-gilded  dining  saloon  at  our  hotel,  to  ma^^ 
way  for  a  welcome  dinner  to  a  new  pastor  for  the  Gferman  churcii 
in  Stockholm.     About  a  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  sat  dovrn 
,to  the  repast  at  four  o'clock,  and  for  their  delectation  a  band  of 
music  in  an  adjacent  chamber  discoursed  strains  of  the  most  miscer 
laneous   description.      A    scene  more  social-bacchanalian  oould 
hardly  be.    From  the  gallery,  and  in  passing  through  the  ont^ 
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chamber,  we  noticed,  by  the  orders  which  they  wore,  that  some 
Swedish  dignitaries  were  present.  One  in  particular  caught  our 
attention.  He  was  of  a  lofty  presence,  with  white  hair  falling 
back  from  a  noble  forehead.  He  wore  a  broad^  blue  silk  band 
round  his  shoulders,  firom  which  depended  a  gold  cross^  and  on  his 
left  breast  was  a  star.  When  dinner  was  over  and  the  set  speeches 
finished,  the  company  rose  from  the  table  and  walked  about  the 
room,  or  stood  in  clusters  in  gay  conversation,  nearly  all  smoking. 
And  there  was  the  gentleman  of  blue  ribbon,  gold  cross,  and  star, 
amidst  the  crowd  *'  in  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent,'^  smok- 
ing his  cigar  and  conversing  promiscuously,  Baal's  music  all  the 
while  keeping  up  its  din.  At  length  we  ascertained  who  it  was — 
the  Archbishop  of  Upsala!  Sweden^s  sole  priest-prince-^for  she 
has  only  one  archbishop. 

This  sacerdotal  line  has  presented  wonderful  instances  of 
heroism  and  devotion,  as  well  as  marvels  of  other  kinds.  We  could 
not,  however,  have  even  anticipated  the  recognition  of  the  latest 
prelate  under  such  circumstances.  But  no  disparagement.  We 
do  not  presumptuously  assume  the  office  of  recording  angel.  We 
only  state  an  incident,  to  show  the  dissimilarity  between  some  of 
Sweden's  customs  and  our  own,  although  it  was  to  us  somewhat 
painful  as  well  as  curious  to  note  the  general  bending  of  the 
Sabbath  to  a  servile  joke ;  and  just  at  the  time  of  all  times  when, 
far  from  home,  we  should  have  best  loved  to  note,  in  country  and 
city, 

"The  stream  of   piety 
Tkat  runs  on  Sabbath  days  a  fresher  course.*' 

For  a  leisure  half  hour  commend  us  to  the  walk  across 
Skeppsholm  and  Castleholm.  It  was  a  fine  morning  when  we 
first  sought  it.  Our  object  was  to  ascertain  for  ourselves  the 
yiews  that  it  affords  of  the  city,  and  we  found  it  so  delightful 
that  not  only  did  we  repeat  it,  but  it  became  our  frequent  evening 
resort.  Here  we  get  some  of  the  finest  combinations  of  Swedish 
scenery — rocky  undulations,  wild  undergrowth,  glimpses  of  water, 
and  (what  is  here  rarely  found)  rows  of  magnificent  elms,  limes,  and 
oaks,  under  which  one  can  wander,  and  suppose  for  the  time  that 
we  are  in  an  English  holt.  Besides  these  attractions,  extensive 
prospects  are  obtained  of  the  Queen  of  the  Malar  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  ramble,  whilst  its  termination  on  the  high, 
grey  rocks  of  Castleholm  overlooks  the  ocean-commerce,  ever 
coming  to  and  going  from  the  great  city.  Probably  these  small 
islands  give  the  best  views  that  can  be  got  of  Stockholm  by  night. 
They  embrace  a  larger  extent  ^  vision  than  does  the  Grand 
Hotd.     Tou  see  the  stretch  of  the  city  firom  King's  Garden  to 
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Mosebacke,  besides  tlie  largi*  .-eparate  district  of  Ladugird-sla-^^^ni 
Another  great  advantacre  possessed  by  the  walk  is  that,  whilst  i  t  is 
the  most  exquisite  iu  tlie  city,  it  is  uot  more  than  five  mini:—  ^^es 
from  the  Grand  Hotel. 

If  a  visitor  htui  MifFicieut  time  t-^  spare,  then  one  of  the  nea        rest 
haunts  for  extensive  \voc)lbnid  }>b>asiires  will  be  founil  in  Carll:::::::jer? 
Park,  which  can  be  reacin-d  by  omnibus  or  by  water.     This  tr — ~^q 
fold  means  of  travelling  is  uue  of  the  «leli-hts   that  Stockho^K.ni's 
position  atfords.     Journeys  to  and   from  all  its  near  resorts         q^ 
thus  be  completely  varied.     So  is  it  with  Ilaga,  with  the  deer  [^  arJr 
even  with  Upsala  ;   and  sr)  is  it  with  Carl  berg.     Our  first  visit       Has 
by  carriage,  aid  it  was  a  delicious  surprise    to  find  thai  we  c^^me 
once  more  uptn  the  scene,  which,  as  we  went  toUpsala,  brouglzit  to 
our  minds   dear   autumn   reminiscences.     Through  the   parlw     we 
entered  Solna  woods.     We  felt  somewhat  of  old  England's  forest 
gravity  and  grace  as  we  drove  beneath  the  noble  trees.     In  t:iieir 
solemn  shadows  we  were  remindetl  of  those  that  gather  round    the 
north  side  of  High  Force  in  Teesdale,  and  the  associations  were 
intensified  when  we  came  upon  Solna  church. 

This  is  the  most  English-looking  eilifice  we  saw  in  all  Swed^i^- 
It  might  belong  to  one  of  our  rural  villages.  It  is  a  fit  temple  to 
be  clothed  with  ancestral  trees.  And  yet  it  has  other  records  tli^'^ 
aught  of  Lutheran  or  Roman  worship.  It  is  said  to  be  the  in<^t 
ancient  church  in  the  land,  a  veritable  relic  of  pagan  worsHip- 
Once  it  was  a  temple  of  the  sun.  The  circular  form  of  the  sto  x^^ 
used  in  its  construction  compels  the  anticjuary  to  coufimi  ^"® 
whispers  of  this  tradition.  In  returning  we  passed  the  cemet^'^y 
of  which  the  Stockholmer's  are  proud.  To  us  it  seemed  new,  t*-^** 
bare,  and  cold,  nothing  like  so  green  and  pleasant  as  thoso  *" 
Goteborg, 

Upon  another  evening  we  took  the  small  steamer  that  run^^  ^ 
Carl  berg,  passing  Rorstrand,  famous  for  its  pottery  and  recent     ^®- 
productions  in  china.     By  this  route  we  entered  into  the  hearts     of 
the  still  and  charmed  scene, — landing   opposite  Carlberg    pcfcl^^'^ 
which  is  now  transformed  into  a  military  school.     The  lovely  s**"" 
ation  of  the  palace,  and  its  nearness  to  the  capital,  made    i  **  ^ 
favourite   residence  of  Charles  XII.,  who,  it   is  said,    was   b^^'"" 
here.     We  did  not  see  its  interior,  which  is  devoted  to  portraits  ^^ 
old  wights  of  martial  fame  and  the  lodgment  of  young  cadets. 

The  walk  forwards  from  Carlberg  leads  to  an  entanglement   ot 
wood  and  water  that  aflfords  pleasing   excursions  for  the  sumna^'*" 
time.     You  are  amidst  ever- changing  scenes  ;  now  stealing  throiign 
a  narrowed  stream,  anon  entering  upon  the  broad  islanded  lak«s. 
Again  jou  become  shut  in,  only  to  come  again   upon  new,  op^n 
suiprises.     The  large  sheet  of  water,  which  we  reached  in  oar 
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short  wftlk^  is  one  by  which  you  can  re-enter  the  great  lialar^  and 
reach  the  city  on  one  side,  and  Drottningholm  on  the  other,  and 
which  we  crossed  on  the  floating  bridge  as  we  drove  to  the  ee- 
questered  royal  seat  there. 

Ere  we  leave  Stockholm  we  must  mention  that  our  fine  days 
passed  away  in  rich  sunsets,  which  were  succeeded  by  enchanting 
nights.  We  have  spoken  of  the  sunset  we  witnessed  from  Riddar- 
holm ;  but,  indeed,  with  a  single  exception,  the  eve  of  each  day  was 
bathed  in  celestial  hues.  One  which  we  witnessed  in  the  deer  park 
is  worthy  of  special  note.  We  had  driven  from  the  city,  made 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  park,  seen  the  small  palace  of  Bosendal 
with  its  celebrated  porphyry  vase,  Bystrom's  villa,  and  Bellman's 
bust.  As  we  returned  the  sun  was  sinking,  and  his  many-coloured 
retinue  of  clouds  io  the  heavens,  the  variously-tinted  leaves  of  the 
thick  woods,  illuminated  by  his  slanting  beams,  transformed  the 
scene  into  one  of  ideal  beauty.  As  for  the  nights,  the  moon  was 
growing  when  we  came  irom  Norrland,  so  that  we  saw  her  gradu- 
ally attain  her  full-orbed  glory.  She  particularly  impressed  us 
iuring  our  Skeppsholm  walks,  and  on  one  clear^  still  night,  when 
we  returned  at  a  late  hour  from  visiting  a  friend  in  the  northern 
itiburb.  We  passed  Johannes  Kyrka  to  reach  Regenerings  Oatan. 
Brightly  solemn^  she  shone  through  the  trees  of  the  churchyard,  as 
diough  she  would  hallow  the  rest  of  the  dust  that  lay  there,  and 
ilso  the  recollections  of  distant  home  that  filled  the  minds  of  those 
iiat  passed  softly  between  the  graves. 

Towards  that  home  we  turned  late  on  the  following  Saturday, 
yy  taking  our  berths  on  board  the  '^Baltzar  von  Platen,'^  which 
lad  to  convey  us  to  Qoteborg,  by  way  of 

THE  CAKALS  AND  THE  LAKES. 

This  favourite  excursion  should  be  doubly  done — that  is,  taken 
Tom  both  ends — for  all  its  beauties  to  be  observed.  The  voyage 
3ne  way  loses  what  the  other  gains.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have, 
br  the  present,  to  be  content  with  havinij  gone  one  way. 

We  were  late  in  the  season.  For  that  reason  we  were  alone. 
[Compensation,  in  all  things,  has  become  our  travelling  motto. 
This  seclusion  has  great  blessings  attached  to  it.  As  for  the  season, 
we  shall  judge  of  it  as  we  steam  alon^. 

The  *'  Baltzar  von  Platen  "  left  Biddarholm  Quay  at  one  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning— when  we  were  asleep.  In  the  darkness  we 
passed  the  islands  of  Stora  and  Lilla  Hessingen — favourite  haunts 
>f  Bellman;  also  Kun^shatt,  the  iron  head-covering  raised  on  a  pole, 
which  legendary  lore  says  is  that  of  one  of  the  old  kings  of  Sweden; 
BjjOrkon,  where  Bishop  Ansgarius  first  landed ;  and  stole  out  of  the 
If  alar  to  Sddertelge,  which  looked  so  radiant  in  the  morning  light 
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on  our  railway  journey  to  the  capital.  Sodertelge  has  some  history 
of  which  it  is  proud ;  it  was  once  the  rival  of  Stockholm,  and  only 
through  the  shock  of  disastrous  war  did  she  yield  to  the  asoendanoe 
of  the  Lake  Queen  ;  here,  too,  was  the  first  and  last  step  taken  in 
the  great  canal  system — the  Sodertelge  canal  being  identified  with 
the  mighty  efforts  of  Engelbrecht — was  begun  in  1435,  and  was 
not  completed  till  four  hundred  years  after.  We  also  passed  un- 
seen— Homingsholm,  of  which  the  reminiscence  of  the  elopement  d 
Froken  Malin  with  Erik  Stenbock  seems  like  a  reproduction  of 
the  love  story  of  '*  Haddon  Hall.'' 

But  though  much  was  reserved  for  research  and  imagination, 
there  was  a  glory  for  us  as  we  stepped  on  deck  on  the  Sunday 
morning.  We  had  kept  our  berths  longer  than  we  intended^  for 
there  was  an  unpleasant  sea-roll  as  we  crossed  Norrkbpings  Bugten. 
The  morning  was,  therefore,  somewhat  advanced  when  we  came 
from  below,  and  our  eyes  were  greeted  by  the  loveliest  of  archipelagos 
—  far  surpassing  in -richness  even  the  Skarg&rd  of  Stockholm's 
sea^  of  which  we  had  been  so  enamoured.  Those  latter  are  large, 
and  towards  the  Baltic  far  apart,  and  there  is  a  wildness  on  rock 
and  tree  ;  the  former  are  more  numerous^  closer,  yet,  now  and  ajpun, 
opening  into  long  lake  and  island  vistas. 

There  is  a  larger  variety  of  trees,  which  (with  the  exception 
of  the  pine)  have  an  appearance  presented  at  no  other  time  of 
the  year.  They  wear  a  tropical  glory.  We  sail  between  islands 
which  we  can  nearly  touch — are  hemmed  in — turn  a  point,  and 
the  water  opens  and  lengthensi  so  that  we  see  far  south  from  our 
starboard  side,  into  ocean  lakes,  studded  with  countless  islands. 

We  pass  Nykoping — remote  and  hidden  from  the  eye — scene  of 
one  of  the  foulest  of  murders— the  very  counterpart  of  the  Bordtf 
Tragedy  of  the  immurement  of  Elamsay  in  Hermitage  Castle  by 

the  Black  Douglass. 

But  we  give  it  no  thought.  We  are  absorbed  by  the  almost 
visionary  beauty  through  which  we  glide.  The  forms  of  the 
islands  are  pleasing — but  the  golden  clothing  of  their  autumn 
woods  is  something  undreamed  of.  It  seemed  to  us  the  resurrec 
tionof  the  year's  sunshine— incarnated  in  the  foliage  when  the 
skies  have  become  grey.  It  was  the  culmination  of  the  beauty  of  the 
summer  on  the  edge  of  the  silent  and  loveless  winter. 

Amidst  such  entrancing  scenes  of  woods,  islands,  and  water, 
about  one  o'clock,  we  gilded  into  Slattbaken,  or  the  reach  call*' 
Smoothbeck,  and  beheld  the  ruins  of  Stegeborg  castle  crowniug 
a  small  islanded  hill  in  front  of  us.  On  reaching  it  we  saw  to  the 
left,  lying  in  a  green,  wooded  corner  on  the  mainland,  the  swe^^ 
English-looking  village  of  Skallvik,  its  church  and  bay  in  frout. 
A  light  bridge  connects  the  village  with  the  ruined  castle  and  \^ 
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island,  and  the  remnant  of  the  renowned  keep,  which  knew 
many  sieges  in  the  turbulent  epochs  of  Sweden's  history,  is  com- 
prised in  one^  lonely^  tall  pillar,  left  as  a  testimony  of  its  ancient 
strength  and  grandeur.  As  we  were  passing  the  keel  of  our 
steamer  struck  something  under  the  water,  and  we  were  told  that 
it  was  the  foundation  of  a  wall  which  once  connected  the  castle 
with  the  northern  side  of  the  river. 

We  shortly  arrive  at  the  quiet  village  of  Mem,  and,  also,  at 
the  tirst  of  the  series  of  sluices  which  have  to  carry  the  Baltzar 
von  Platen  to  heights  far  above  the  hills  which  we  see  in  the 
distance.  In  a  little  more  time^  and  we  steam  slowly  past  Soder- 
koping.  This  was  once  a  place  of  great  importance.  Qustavus 
Wasa  esteemed  it  one  of  his  chief  maritime  strongholds,  where  his 
ships  could  be  safely  land-locked,  and  protected  from  outward 
danger  by  the  potent  Stegeborg.  It  possessed  its  own  castle  and 
ecclesiastical  edifices:  it  has  now  quite  another  repute.  It  has 
its  hydropathic  establishment  attached  to  a  spring  which  bubbles 
forth  a  saintly  legend.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  lofty 
rocky  steeps,  called  Ramunder's  Hall ;  there,  too,  is  more  than 
one  spring  of  wonderful  virtue.  We  suspect,  however,  that  it  is 
in  the  necessarv  exercise  to  reach  them  that  all  the  magic  resides, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sultan  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  as  in 
many  of  the  ordinances  laid  down  at  our  own  hydropathic  establish, 
ments.  The  place  will  be  delightful  enough,  we  doubt  not,  in  its 
season.  To  allure  visitors,  there  are  erections  aloft  in  the  rocks, 
where  in  summer-time  bands  of  music  do  play,  and  youths  and 
maidens  dance,  whilst  there  will  always  be  a  pleasing  animation 
in  the  gay  procession  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  lakes. 

We  now  fairly  enter  the  Qotha  canal.  We  make  visible  pro- 
gress from  the  fields  below  to  the  heights  above.  Sluice  after 
sluice  is  entered — the  steamer  rises  one  step  in  the  crystal  stairs, 
and  then  another — she  floats  above  the  trees  underneath  which  she 
lately  glided. 

The  spiriting  is  very  gently  done.  We  get  out  of  the  steamer— 
we  loiter — we  walk  on— we  return — we  set  out  again — and  return 
onoe  more.  All  this  while  the  steamer  has  been  ascending.  We 
have  looked  on  watery  terraces  above  us — now  we  look  upon  them 
far  below,  and  down  on  the  wide  fields,  and  Sodertelge  lying 
under  its  Ramunder^s  H&ll.     The  steamer  steams  along  the  hill. 

The  spiriting  is  very  gently  done ;  yet  we  have  to  consideri  with 
an  awe  breathed  from  the  resisting  but  subdued  mountainous  crags, 
how  marvellous  are  the  achievements  of  the  mind  of  man,  of  which 
this  is  a  part.  Torrents  have  been  tricked  out  of  their  rocky  glory, 
their  music  silenced,  their  stormy  grandeur  transformed  into  crystal 
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pathways  by  man's  stern  assiduity.     Science  has  made  for  heiself 
a  smooth  and  permanent  pathway  over  the  mountains. 

At  six  o'clock  we  reach  the  ELl'amman  Lock,  with  its  white 
station-house  on  the  rocks  beneath  the  elms.  Thenceforward,  we 
sail  unimpeded  on  a  level  way  along  the  Aspl&ngen  Lake  into  a  new 
canal,  through  which  we  pursue  a  darkling  course  between  high 
trees  whose  branches  sweep  the  ''  Von  Platen."  At  a  quarter-past 
eight  o'clock  we  reach  Norsholm,  which  we  see  but  dimly,  and  we  see 
not  at  all  the  remains  of  Sweden's  earliest  monastery  Munkeboda. 
We,  however,  recall  that  this  was  the  spot  where  Bishop  Brask  resided: 
he  of  the  famous  seal  trick  (which  saved  his  head  from  falling'^in  the 
Blood  Bath),  and  of  the  more  famous  project  of  the  canals,  for  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  comprehensive  idea. 

The  bridges  of  Norsholm,  for  road  or  rail,  are  withdrawn  to  allow 
us  to  go  through,  and  we  enter  the  Boxen  Lake,  famed  for  its 
loveliness.  All,  however,  is  wrapped  in  the  blanket  of  night.  We 
cannot  hail  Linkdping,  of  which  Brask  was  bishop,  nor  survey  the 
West  Gota  Canal  and  its  locks,  which  allow  of  Yreta  being  visited. 
We  regret  very  much  thus  to  lose  the  inspection  of  Our  Lady's 
Cloister  Church  at  Vreta,  which  had  a  dowager-queen  — Helene — for 
its  first  abbess,  who  is  buried  there  with  her  husband  Inge  the 
Younger.  Its  fate  was  milder  than  that  of  other  Roman  Catholic 
fanes  in  Sweden,  in  consequence  of  Gustava  Wasa's  mother-in-law 
holding  to  her  early  faith,  and  selecting  this  cloister  for  her  retreat. 
Much  have  we  read  and  heard  of  this  Vreta  Kloster  ;  many  of  its 
relics  have  we  seen  at  Ulricsdal,  the  National  Museum^  and  other 
places,  and  it  is  with  a  sigh  that  we  leave  it  unvisited — ^buried  in 
the  dark.  Platen's  monument,  too,  is  hid  firom  our  eyes,  the  heroic 
man  whose  name  is  borne  by  our  steamer,  and  whose  fame  rests  with 
the  canal.  He  saw  this  portion  completed,  but  not  the  whole  system 
opened.  The  history  of  the  canal  is  identified  with  some  of  Sweden's 
greatest  minds — it  is  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  deeds  in  the 
annals  of  human  industry,  accomplished  under  the  combined 
depression  of  war  and  want,  carved  out  by  the  nation's  own  soldiers. 

We  awoke  at  Motala,  where  we  were  detained  whilst  the 
steamer  discharged  cargo.  This  is  a  place  in  which  we  felt  less 
interest  than  we  might  at  other  times.  We  had  been  too  much 
overborne  by  business  cares,  and  the  degradations  that  too  often 
accompany  it^  to  be  curious  after  that  leading  institution  in  Swedish 
commerce,  the  Motala  Engineering  Works,  and  the  paper  mills  of 
the  place.  W^e  desired  a  close  and  uninterrupted  int^course  with 
the  ever-changings  form  of  nature.  The  very  stoppage  and  dekjr 
we  liked  not ;  it  was  the  interference  of  common-place  business 
with  our  pleasure  journey. 

We  contented  ourselves  with  a  stroll  through  the  village.    It 
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lies  along  a  gJreen  lane,  round  a  portion  of  the  great  Wettern, 
which  forms  a  special  lake  for  the  place.  The  view  from  the 
church  is  pleasing,  lying  as  it  does  between  the  highway  and  the 
water,  and  commanding  the  village. 

We  brooded  somewhat  over  the  loss  of  a  visit  to  Wadstena^ 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Motala,  and  our  inability  to  see  Warnhem 
Kloster,  in  which  the  crreat  regent  Birger  Jarl  is  buried.  And 
we  wondered  whether,  on  the  lake  we  were  about  to  cross,  our 
disappointment  would  be  recompensed  by  our  beholding  a  fata 
morgana.  But  the  ca])tain  soon  settled  the  matter  by  stating  that 
it  was  too  late  in  the  year  for  these  delusive  appearances,  which 
more  than  once  or  twice  had  brought  him  and  his  steamer  to  the 
brink  of  perdition. 

But  peace  to  all  murmurings !  We  find  ourselves,  immediately 
on  leaving  Motala,  on  the  Wettern,  which  is  ninety  miles  long, 
and  averages  fifteen  in  width.  An  enormous  mass  of  water  like 
this  induces  respect.  Far  inland  though  it  be,  it  can  know  storms. 
Yes,  even  now  it  is  rather  troubled  by  the  north  wind ! 

Our  humility  doubtless  propitiated  the  deities  of  the  deeps — 
oceanic  iSgir,  Ban  (his  terrific  queen),  and  all  their  daughters  nine, 
which  rule  the  currents  and  the  billows— for  we  crossed  the  Wettern, 
the  giant  lake  of  uninteresting  aspect  and  trembling  waters,  with, 
out  any  qualms,  and  entered  into  the  shelter  ot  the  bay  of  Carls- 
borg. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  military  post  in  the  kingdom, 
unless  the  new  fortifications  on  the  sea-way  to  Stockholm  surpass 
it.  It  has  a  close,  confined,  unpleasing  look.  Trees  and  green 
turf  appear  to  be  cultivated  round  its  works — but  what  should  be 
fair  and  ornamental  seem  out  of  place  and  distasteful,  like  an 
insincere  smile,  which  distorts  the  face  it  should  illumine.  Nor  is 
there  anything  imposing  about  it,  as  in  a  high-turretted  castle  or  in 
city-fortifications,  nothing  nobly  defiant  of  storms  and  warriors. 
All  its  power,  and  any  graces  it  may  possess,  are  secluded  within 
huge  angular  mounds.  Military  men  have  a  wisdom  of  their  own ; 
but,  if  Sweden  ever  becomes  invaded,  we  expect  her  enemy  will 
not  come  to  se^k  her  strength  here.  Carlsborg's  garrison  may  be 
safely  left  to  send  their  valorous  menaces  over  the  waters  of  the 
Wettern. 

At  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  noon  we  reached  the  sluice  of 
Forsvik.  Let  the  moment  never  be  forgotten  I  We  become 
enveloped  in  luminous  woods — woods  of  gleaujing  leaves,  forming 
one  perfect  scene  of  autumn's  golden  glow.  We  rise  to  the  higher 
water.  The  progress  of  the  steamer  does  not  disturb  the  effect  of 
the  unexpected  beauty.     Nay,  it  enhances  it     The  dullest  soul 
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must  have  yielded  to  the  enchantment !  We  glide  along  tbe 
narrowed|8tream  with  the  softest  of  all  movements.  So  gendy  does 
the  steamer  glide  along  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  a  tiling 
of  iron,  built  to  war  with  the  elements.  The  motion  of  the  swan  is 
more  easy  and  graceful.  Nay,  it  seems  endued  with  spirit,  so 
gently  does  it  proceed — gently,  as  if  in  homage  to  the  scene.  And 
all  is  so  still :  only  the  intermittent  hushed  gasp  of  the  engine,  like 
the  slow,  regular  breathing  of  a  heavy  sleeper. 

Softly  we  steal  forward.  Our  progress  is  solemnly  impressive 
-»it  produces  awe,  as  we  move  through  scenes  such  as  we  have 
never  seen  before.  Ihe  charm  they  wear  is  that  peculiar  to 
autumn's  hours.  A  few  days,  and  naturally  it  will  be  all  gone. 
But  it  may  vanish  in  the  very  mention  of  the  word;  a  single 
blast  will  do  it  ~nay^  tbe  destroyer  may  be  now  careering  from 
the  northern  hills.  The  loveliness  becomes  dearer  at  the  thought 
of  its  precariousness. 

These  gleaming  scenes  are  such  as  only  have  entered  into  the 
sacred  imagination  of  some  poets  and  painters.  We  sail  up  alleys  of 
tall  birches,  whose  tops  meet  above  the  funnel  of  our  steamer, 
and  whose  foliage  is  turned  into  gold  of  which  not  a  single  leaf  is 
shed.  On  the  hills  beyond,  and  on  both  sides,  all  the  trees  (ex- 
cept  the  pine,  which  is  less  frequent  here),  all  tbe  woods,  hang  like 
golden  cloudsi  The  day  is  heavy  and  grey — yet  the  landscape  is 
full  of  glory ;  and  by  the  shadows  of  the  trees  the  very  water  of 
the  canal  is  turned  into  gold.  Onwards  we  glide^  softly  as  though 
the  steamer  was  under  a  spell,  and  feared  by  a  rough  sound  or 
harsh  movement  to  break  the  charm  ;  whilst  the  woods-— 

'^  Never  before  so  beautiful,  sink  down 
Into  our  heart,  and  hold  us  like  a  dream." 

Close  between  green  banks— softly  through  fields — rounding  point 
after  point — placidly,  slowly,  we  glide  into  Viken. 

This  is  the  loveliest  of  the  lakes^  and  the  highest,  being  over 
300  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Its  waters  supply  the  western  canal, 
which  we  are  approaching. 

At  once  we  concluded  that  this  is  the  most  perfect  lake  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  not  too  large ;  it  can  be  compassed  by  the  eye 
from  several  points — yet  it  frequently  assumes  the  appearance  of 
immensity,  from  its  reaches  being  lost  at  their  extremities  by 
reason  of  its  bends  and  islands.  It  is  wooded  throughout,  on  all 
its  islands  and  shores,  and  these  woods  are  now  dropping  gold. 
The  effect  is  entrancing.  As  we  gaze  the  prospect  is  ever  changing 
—new  islands  start  into  view,  whilst  others  become  hidden — the 
waters  are  now  enclosed  in  a  small  compass — anon  they  re-open 
into  magnificent  stretches. 
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Three  hours  later  we  came  out  of  the  Viken  into  Titorp  Sluice, 
soft  airs  blowing  upon  us  as  from  paradise.  Here  we  saw  oxen  draw, 
ing  a  vessel  along  the  canal — fat^  easy-going  beasts  they  were, 
enjoying  their  labour  in  luxurious  ease  as  though  they  had 
reached  their  destined  seat  of  immortal  existence,  and  all  earthly 

cares  were  done  with. 

The  succession  of  radiant  prospects  continued  until  we  got  to 
Yassbacken.  Our  captain  acknowledges  the  exceptional  charms, 
but  gives  two  sighs.  With  the  first  he  remarks  that  on  his  return 
voyage  it  will  be  all  over :  with  the  second,  that  "  it  will  be  long 
ere  we  see  the  green  again/'  and,  thereon,  he  gives  another  sigh. 
Evidently  the  truth  has  a  treble  sadness. 

This  should  not  be.  These  glories  should  never  fade.  As  the 
function  never  dies,  their  forms  should  remain.  Live  for  ever,  ye 
crowning  moments  of  the  year ;  trees  even  drop  your  gold !  Meet 
high  above  the  vessel's  mast  ye  birches,  and  let  your  beauteous 
spell  strike  silence  round  the  borders  of  the  land  !  Be  ever  grey, 
ye  sky,  that  the  splendour  of  the  prospect  may  be  known  without 
the  aid  of  present  sunbeam  !  Strike  out  against  the  yellow  cloud, 
like  woods,  ye  pines,  with  dark-green  hue!  Ye  waters,  ever  run 
a  northern  Pactolus !  May  the  autumn  of  our  lives  be  as  this 
time  and  scene,  pensive  -calm — and  the  leaves  of  our  years  rich 
in  solemn,  elevating  memories  ! 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  we  came  to  Toreboda,  where  the 
Stockholm  and  Gotenborg  railway  crosses  the  canal  system. 

A  wet  night  set  iu,  and  we  moored  until  the  morrow's  morning. 
The  day  was  heavy,  but  the  rain  had  passed  off.  We  steamed  forward 
again,  and  arrived  at  Sjotorp,  where  we  had  a  pleasant  saunter 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  whilst  the  steamer  came  down  the  sluices. 

Here  Gloriana  made  a  terrible  maUmot,  An  English  lady  had 
told  us  in  Stockholm  that  when  her  husband,  a  Swede,  courted 
her,  he  called  her  his  **Lde-al."  Now,  we  were  often  occupied 
during  our  journeys  with  telegraphing  to  Gloriana's  great  dis- 
composure. But  on  this  paradisiacal  trip  we  were  exempted  from 
this  great  care.  During  our  present  saunter,  a  telegraph  station 
made  its  appearance,  and  Gloriana  victoriously  cried  out — not 
"  l-d*-al,"  but—**  There's  your  I-d^-ot." 

At  noon  we  entered  the  mighty  Wenern— empress  of  European 
lakes.  A  stiff  north  wind  troubled  the  waters,  and  we,  in  turn, 
became  troubled.  We  find  it  good  here  to  renew  our  sentiments 
as  to  the  sea.  We  love  it — no  better  than  landsmen  :  we  love  it 
as  we  love  the  clouds;  nay,  more.  They  usually  have  their 
grandeurs,  and  are  ^Vholesome  ministers  iu  creation.  But  the 
dea — the  sea,  is  subject  to  the  grasp  of  the  mind  of  man  ;  it  is  an 
illustration  how  the  wildest  matter  can  be  made  to  subserve  his 
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will.  Man  can  lay  his  hand  fearlessly  on  its  storm-tossed  roaiiL 
Then  steam  reduces  the  chances  of  storms,  by  getting  quicker 
out  of  them,  and  in  the  watery  depths  man  has  laid  a  way  by 
which  to  send  his  thoughts  to  lands  that  the  sea  would  divide. 
But  apart  from  considerations  of  art,  creation^  and  imaginatioD, 
we  shudder  at  it.  We  delight  not  to  be  toyed  with  on  its  bosom, 
and  just  as  we  admire  the  cloud,  but  would  not  like  to  journey 
upon  it,  although  royally  seated  "  sublime  on  the  towers  of  its 
skiey  bowers,"  so  say  we  of  the  sea,  and  so  say  we  of  this  inland 
ocean^  whose  length  is  a  hundred  miles  and  its  width  reaches 
fifty.  Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  We  gave  no  oontribation 
to  its  deepc.  We  do  not  whine  from  the  extremity  of  its  visitap 
tatioos.  It  could  scarcely  annoy  us  more  mildly ;  nevertheless, 
we  did  feel  discomposed — and  that  although  we  were  at  our  best 
on  *'  the  dancing  waters  " — and  this  discomposure  interferes  with 
observation,  with  the  current  of  pleasant  thoughts,  and  often 
with  conversation. 

We  thank  the  Wenem  for  much.  If  it  had  been  placid,  '*&> 
the  outgoing  day,"  we  should  have  had  to  thank  it  for  much  more. 
We  might  have  seen  Kinnekulle,  ''tl\e  hanging  garden  of 
Sweden,"  in  the  distance^  and — but  our  heartiest  thanks  are  given 
o  the  Hjortudde  lighthouse,  which  told  us  in  the  dusking  of  the  day 
that  we  were  about  to  get  under  the  lee  of  Elfsborgslan's  shore. 
1  he  lights  of  Galle  Udde  and  Bastuugen  led  us  into  Wenersborg, 
the  city  of  the  lake,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

As  we  roamed  through  this  town  in  the  darkness,  it  appeared 
to  us  to  be  neat,  quite  modern,  and  plentifully  ornaniented  with 
trees.  It  has  had  somewhat  of  a  history,  but  we  believe  that 
nothing  yields  a  trace,  either  in  building,  monument,  or  mound. 
It  has  a  small  commerce  in  winter  of  iron  and  other  local  produce. 

Our  steamer  left  Wenersborg  at  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning.  We  slept  whilst  it  glided  through  Carl  Orafs  canal, 
and  descended  its  locks^  famous  as  the  first  step  in  the  great 
cham  of  canals,  suggested  by  the  before. mentioned  Hans  Brask 
to  Oustavus  Yasa,  in  157  ,  and  accomplished  by  Carl  IX. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  disembarked  to  view  the  mighty  Troll- 
liStten,  whilst  the  **Von  Platen"  circumvented  the  falls  by 
means  of  the  famous  sluices. 

Wonder  and  disappointment  are  the  conflicting  expressions  of 
nearly  all  visitors.  Some  covertly  suppress  the  latter  in  deference 
to  the  trouble  they  have  taken  to  come  here ;  to  the  talk  tbey 
have  made  about^  and  the  future  talk  they  must  make  to  justify 
their  travels.  Let  us  say  boldly  that  there  are  no  falls.  Only 
a  descent  of  water.      But  what  a  descent*;  it  is  of  a  wbole 
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river,  for  it  is  the  Qota  Elf  which  we  behold  plunging  down  for  five 
thousand  feet  from  an  altitude  of  forty  yards. 

It  is^  indeed,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  sights,  this 

<'  Pomp  of  waters,  not  to  be  withatood." 

And  there  is  the  supreme  advantage  of  having  many  points 
from  which  the  varying  forms  water  assumes  in  its  rushing  and 
dashing,  and  wandering  down  and  through  its  craggy  and  tortuous 
beds,  can  be  surveyed  with  safety. 

We  first  stood  on  the  highest  level  and  marked  that  ever-chang- 
ing and  yet  unwavering  line  of  beauty  formed  by  the  river  as  it 
turns  darkly  over  to  descend  amidst  the  rocks.  This  first  leap, 
called  Oullo,  is  the  most  imposing  of  all. 

The  second,  and  lower  point  of  view,  produces  more  conflicting 
emotions.  It  is  obtained  from  an  island  wliich  is  reached  by  a 
light  bridge.  You  thus  enter  a  little  way  into  the  rapids.  The 
river  appears  to  be  rushing  irresistibly  upon  you,  roars  around 
you,  and  tempestuously  thunders  over  the  rocks  below.  The  mass 
and  might  of  the  waters  strike  terror,  and  yet  their  tumult,  their 
flushing,  their  violence,  excite  the  mind  with  kindred  animation  : 
the  brain  throbs,  and  suggestions  of  venturous  deeds  pass  through 
the  mind.  You  are  in  a  very  "  hell  of  waters,*'  which  astounds  the 
senses  and  vehemently  rouses  the  whole  mental  being. 

Still  further  down,  from  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  shore,  we  get 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the  rapids,  from  the  first 
bending  of  the  enormous  body  of  water,  until  it  resumes,  a  mile 
further  down,  the  aspect  of  a  calm  woodland  river.  Some  manu- 
factories have  been  built  on  a  few  picturesque  points,  to  obtain 
water  power  for  their  machinery.  They  have,  from  the  spot  we 
refer  to,  a  romantic  appearance,  hanging  out  on  rocky  ledges,  and 
their  foundations  swept  by  the  waters.  The  rapids  no  longer  in- 
fect our  brains  with  their  turbulencei  but  we  see  the  crashing, 
tossing  torrent  in  its  wildest  middle  cx)urse.  We  see  the  hurry  and 
the  flash  for  the  long  mile  from  Trolhatten's  fields  above,  through 
the  liver  strata  to  the  chasm  and  green  haunts  below ;  and  on  the 
opposite  side,  high  up  the  steeps,  hang  golden  woods,  as  though 
nature  in  them  smiled  at  the  boisterous  river  far  beneath,  and 
would  whisper— "In  the  ages,  thou  too  wilt  become  silent  and 
graceful  !'*  and  on  the  ear  the  yelling  of  the  midmost  cataract  falls 
like  rolling  music,  suggesting  thab  even  so  will  the  tumult  of  life 
lound  on  the  shores  of  the  eternal. 

We  viewed  that  natural  curiosity.  The  King's  Stone,  a  cavity 
worn  in  the  rock  when  the  river  must  have  flowed  a  hundred  feet 
above  its  present  course,  and  which  has  been  devoted  to  records  of 
the  times  when  Sweden's  royal  families  have  visited  the  spot.     We 
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noted  that  of  the  fated  '*  Qua  III.,  1772/'  and  the  most  recent 
•*  Oscar  and  Sophia,  18  |  '69/' 

Nor  could  we  pass  unregarded  the  sovereign  conquest  of 
material  difficulties  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  cutting 
of  the  canals.  The  militant  waters  have  been  converted  into  the 
most  submissive  of  agents  ;  the  granite  rocks  have  been  pene. 
trated,  and  formed  into  cradles,  in  which  it  can  sleep,  and 
perform  its  mission  meekly.  The  Polhem  sluice  speaks  of 
the  giant  work.  It  is  sixty.foar  feet  deep,  cut  from  top  to 
bottom  through  adamantine  rock,  and  yet  it  has  been 
rejected  as  not  fit  to  accomplish  what  was  intended.  A  Titan's 
labour  has  been  thrown  aside  like  a  toy.  The  series  of 
sluices  are  to  the  east  of  it,  are  equally  stupendous  in  their  nature. 
We  pause  to  note  that  we  are  surveying  the  third  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  canal  system.  This  part  of  the  gigantic  under- 
taking was  instigated  by  Swedenborg,  in  the  reign  of  Carl  XII. 
Polhem  began  and  continued  the  work  until  the  king's  death.  The 
government  aid  was  then  suspended  until  1767,  and  only  in  1800 
was  this  Trollhatten  Canal  finished. 

All  this  while  our  steamer  has  been  descending  ihese  said 
sluces,  which  are  nine  in  number.  We  had  to  hasten  afr.er  it, 
and  should  suppose  we  traversed  at  least  a  couple  of  miles  to 
reach  it.  On  our  way  we  were  once  more  caught  by  unexpected 
pleasures.  We  had  to  go  over  the  grand  rolling  ground  which 
lies  between  the  sluices  and  the  river.  We  went  through 
clusters  of  woods,  which  were  dressed  in  various  colours,  rusty  brown, 
red,  gold,  and  green.  Then  we  came  to  a  large  crescent-shaped 
glade  round  the  inner  curved  edge  of  which  ran  the  canal,  here 
and  there  hidden  by  trees,  and  from  one  to  other  of  the  homed 
points  of  this  natural  lawn  passed  the  river  witli  high  cliffs  rugged 
in  face  and  topped  with  trees.  When  we  reached  the  *'  Von 
Platen,"  it  was  in  the  centre  of  a  wood,  descending  the  last  of  the 
sluices. 

Trollhatten  is  a  wondrous  combination.  Nothing  of  it  should  be 
considered  apart.  The  torrent-river,  the  great  engineering  triumph, 
the  smoothly  sliding  canal,  a  thing  of  beauty  as  the  other  is  of  awe; 
the  rocks,  the  western  cliffs,  feathered  with  high,  gleaming  trees ; 
the  many-hued  woods  through  which  we  wander — the  shaking 
terrors,  the  pensive  sweetness,  the  green  gentleness,  flow  into  onQ 
whole — form,  an  exciting  yet  a  soothing  picture,  make  together, 
which  any  portion  signally  fails  to  do — Trollhatten  I 

On  our  journey  down  the  Gota  the  tints  of  autuom  enriched 
every  prospect.  Many  of  the  rocky  shores,  between  which  we 
sailed,  were  adqrned  by  our  old  friends,  the  beautiful  mosses.  One 
huge  stone,  in  particular,  suspended  over  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
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river^  attracted  our  attention.  Its  bosom,  which  in  its  nakedness 
would  have  looked  stem,  and  harsh^  and  menacing,  was  a  broad 
shield  of  splendour.  There,  in  all  their  manifold  colours,  gleamed 
the  mosses  such  as  Sylvanus  admired  by  the  M'alar  lake.  *'  Mosses, 
golden,  ruby,  white  and  beautiful  green,  such  as  he  never  beheld 
in  any  other  country.^'  At  Saltsjon  they  carpeted  one  of  the 
enclosed  cathedrals  of  nature.  Here  they  displayed  her  heraldry 
to  the  sun  and  eye  of  man.  Said  Frederika  Bremer,  *'  There  is 
no  nakedness,  no  poverty,  no  ugliness  which  they  scorn  to  hide 
with  their  beautiful  living  carpets,  and  through  these,  to  unite 
with  the  regions  of  beauty  and  light."  In  which  words  we  have 
a  hint  of  moral  teaching  as  should  ever  be  the  case  when  we 
lo^>fc  forth  on  nature.  From  yon  rock  the  mosses  whisper  to  the 
heart,  that  charity  and  beauty  are  wedded  to  each  other. 

We  soon  reached  Lilla  Edet,  a  considerable  village  on  the  river's 
eastern  bank,  curiously  placed  by  the  side  of  some  heavy  rapids 
which  the  steamer  has  to  avoid  by  the  locks  made  on  the  opposite 
shore.  These  locks  were  the  second  stage  in  the  canal  system  in 
point  of  time,  being  undertaken  during  the  reign  of  Qustavus 
Adolphus.  Of  all  places  on  the  Qota,  Lilla  Edet  is  a  marvel.  How  the 
village  came  to  be  built  here  is  a  puzzle  to  the  traveller.  The  traffic 
across  the  river  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  ferry  immediately  above 
the  rapids,  -a  very  hazardous  affair  in  storm  and  darkness,  or  during 
heedless  merry  moments,  as  was  once  sadly  experienced  when  the 
negligence  of  a  boatman  caused  the  loss  of  the  whole  party  on 
board. 

Thenceforward  the  scenery  is  more  tame.  For  many  miles  we 
sailed  between  low,  rushy  shores,  beyond  which  the  eye  only  met 
far.stretching,  rounded,  rocky  hills,  the  normal  scenery  of  the  land. 
No  1  One  remarkable  view  we  had  to  revive  our  interest,  and  then 
all  was  over. 

This  was  where  the  Qota  divides  itself  into  two  large  arms. 
Our  course  for  Goteborg  lay  down  the  eastern,  but  we  saw  on  the 
northern  corner  of  the  western  arm,  tJie  few  houses  which  mark  the 
site  of  the  old  Kongshalla,  now  called  Kongself.  It  has  an 
ezquijsite  neighbourhood  up  the  main  river,  where  the  land  falls  in 
under  the  shelter  of  a  large  crescent-formed  hill.  Opposite  Kong- 
self is  the  island  of  Elvebacken,  on  whose  rocky  crest  stands  the 
once  formidable  Boh  us  Castle.  Its  name  in  ancient  storv  was  The 
Tower  of  Wik,  and  this  recalls  to  us  that  we  have  entered  once 
more  into  the  land  of  the  Vikings.  Let  our  parting  notice,  then, 
be  one  of  grace ;  let  us  mention  that  their  roving  brought  more 
than  spoils  of  nations.  They  brought  the  knowledge,  and  with  it 
a  rude  worship,  of  the  White  Christ,  long  before  missionaries 
established  churches  in  the  land. 
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The  greatness  of  the  town  and  castle  belong  to  the  secondary 
period  of  Scandinavian  history.  At  one  time  Bohus  was  the 
most  important  keep  in  the  possession  of  Norway;  greatly  favoured 
by  her  kings ;  renowned  for  congresses  lield  in  it.  A  private  fleet 
of  the  terrible  Vandals  gave  the  first  decisive  blow  to  the  town, 
when  they  destroyed  it  in  1135  ;  but  it  continued  the  latest  love 
to  Norway^  as  long  as  she  remained  an  independent  kingdom.  Her 
last  sovereign^  HakoV.^  in  1308,  to  guard  the  treasured  spot,  built 
Bohus.  It  has  had  great  reputation  in  its  day.  It  parsed  into 
the  possession  of  Sweden,  and  Otto  Stenboek  saved  it  from  the  besieg- 
ing Norwegians  in  1678  ;  but  it  has  fallen  from  its  sphere,  like 
many  greater  stars  of  human  glory.  As  a  fortification,  has  be- 
come obsolete.  The  pathetic  memory  clings  to  it  that  the  present 
remnant  of  its  ruins  were  saved  by  Carl  XIV.  (Bernadotte)  firom 
the  irreverent  hands  of  the  Kongelfeens^  who  were  using  the  stones 
to  build  new  homes  for  themselves.  It  is  a  mighty  skeleton  of  an 
elder  age.  As  it  fades  from  our  view  we  bid  adjo  to  the  associations 
and  histories  of  these  and  all  other  scenes  that  have  enlivened  our 
wanderings.  We  reach  Goteburg.  We  have  unravelled  Sweden's 
Blue  Ribbon,  which  unites  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

▲    W£DDING     PARTY. 

ON^his  return  to  business  after  bis  little  holiday,  Artbur  Beres- 
ford  found  tbe  Court  of  Assistants  of  tbe  Worship ful  Guild  and 
Company  of  Candlestick-makers'  in  conclave  assembled,  but  in  a 
Htate  of  excitement  and  agitation  which  was  most  unwonted 
within  the  solemn  precincts  of  their  ancient  Hall. 

Some  turbulent  radical,  who  represented  a  Metropolitan 
Sorough  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  actually  had  the  des- 
perate audacity  to  attack  the  ancient  City  Guilds  and  Liveries. 
He  had  demanded  to  know  how  they  administered  their  enormous 
funds.  He  had  declared  that  institutions  that  were  formed  in  the 
elementary  stage  of  English  commerce  to  foster  trades  and  protect 
industries^  some  of  which  were  obsolete  now,  were  in  the  sen-^e  in 
'which  they  first  existed,  not  necessary  or  even  useful.  That  such 
iew  useful  purposes  as  they  might  serve  in  the  present  age  they 
shamefully  neglected.  That  they  had  acquired  vast  revenues 
intended  for  charitable  purposes — he  spoke  not  of  the  actual 
trust  funds^  which  of  late  years  the  Charity  Commissioners  were 
in  some  measure  supposed  to  inspect  and  control^  but  of  the 
private  revenues,  originally  intended  for  certain  purposes,  but 
which  these  societies  had,  by  prescription,  come  to  regard  abso- 
lutely as  their  own.  *'  How  did  they  administer  the  wealth  V^  he 
asked — "  in  charity,  in  promoting  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  pro. 
moting  commerce  or  elevating  trade?  No  !''  thundered  the  orator, 
answering  the  question  himself  had  asked.  ^^  They  squandered  it 
in  guzzling  and  gormandising ;  in  costly  feasting,  in  turtle  soup 
and  precious  wines.  They  devoted  a  few  farthings,  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  to  the  honest  purposes  for  which  they  were  esta- 
blished;— they  squandered  in  lavish  extravagance  the  pounds. 
These  old  Guilds,''  he  exclaimed,  "  were  like  doddering  old  impostors, 
battening,  in  their  age  of  futile  decrepitude,  upon  the  plunder 
they  had  amassed  in  their  youth.  Their  career  was  run  ;  their 
-utility  was  over.  Why  did  they  now  exist?  Was  it  moral? 
Was  it  nol  a  blot  on  the  national  honour,  that  this  hypocritical 
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charity — this  incorporated  lie — should  still  blazon  forth  its  merits 
to  the  world?  He  declared  that  ihe  Candlestick -makers,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  its  revenues  seem  less,  and  to  defraud  the 
government  of  income-tax,  let  its  lands  and  tenements  to  a  few 
privileged  members  of  its  own  court  at  less  than  half  the  rent 
they  would  fetch,  thus  cheating  the  country,  defrauding  the 
company,  and  enriching  themselves.  So,  again,  would  he  ask  any 
Hon.  Member  of  that  House  to  say,  if  he  could,  why  such  a 
rotten  guild  should  now  exist  ?  Or,  at  least,  why  the  nation  should 
not  rise  in  just  indignation,  and  see  that  revenues  which  were 
really  gwast-national  were  administered  for  the  national  good  ?'* 
He  had  moved  for  a  royal  commission  ! 

Other  members  of  the  House  had  spoken ;  but  the  Royal 
Commission  was  not  granted,  as  the  Hon.  Member  for  Battersea 
desired. 

What  wonder  that  the  Court  of  Assistants  and  the  Livery 
generally  were  excited  and  disturbed.  That  Battersea  firebrand 
bad  been  extinguished  for  the  nonce :  but  would  he  not  next 
Session  flare  up  again  ?  If  the  British  public  began  to  ask  the 
question  why  the  Candlestick-makers  should  exist,  or  what  they 
did  with  their  money,  their  fate  was  sealed. 

How  those  bald  heads  did  wag  !  How  those  goggle-eyes  did 
goggle  and  gleam  I  How  those  poor  gouty  old  feet  did  stamp 
with  rage,  and  tremble  with  alarm,  at  the  progress  of  Re- 
publicanism in  these  degenerate  days  ! 

**  Villianous  ruffian  !^'  ejaculated  one,  a  Warder,  so  near-sighted 
that  in  the  act  of  reading,  he  rubbed  the  ^'  Standard"  with  bis 
nose. 

"It  is  shocking,  sir,  positively  revolting,  that  a  fellow  should 
be  permitted  to  malij^n  a  venerable  institution   in  this  way !"  the 
master,  wiping  his  spectacles,  replied.     ''It  is   an  abuse  of  the 
privileges  of  Parliament ;  and  I  think  gentlemen, — hum,  ah ! — that, 
in  short,  we  ought  to  take  some  steps  in  the  matter.^' 
**  Hear  !  hear  !"  cried  many  quavering  voices  at  once. 
**That  is  my  view  of  the  case  precisely,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  a 
at  Assistant,  with  a  triumphant  glance. 

**  But — hum !  ah ! — dammy,  sir,  what  can  we  do  ?" 
''Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Baxter,  their  much  respected  Clerk, 
now  joining  in;  "take  my  advice  and  do— nothing.  Let  us  keep 
ourselves  to  ourselves  ;  let  us  conceal  our  affairs  as  much  as  ^^ 
can  from  the  public  gaze.  While  we  are  not  observed,  we  tf® 
forgotten,  while  the  member  for  Battersea  and  two  or  three  oth«r8> 
are  our  only  enemies  in  the  House,  we  have  little  to  fear.  The 
English  mind,  like  ourselves,  gentlemen,  is  intensely  Conservati^^i 
and  ever  views  askance  the  word  "reform;"    while  that  word  w 
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breathed  by  radical  lips  aloDe,  believe  me,  we  are  safe.  But 
when  Liberal  reforms  are  adopted  by  Conservative  leaders,  and 
country  squires  are  educated  to  call  them  Constitutional  measures, 
and  Conservative  in  tone,  then,  gentlemen,  the  time  will  have 
co:ne  that  we  must  look  to  ourselves." 

Whether  the  excited  and  angry  Candlestick-makers  were 
appeased  by  this  advice,  or  they  knew  not  bow  to  follow  any  other, 
they,  after,  of  course,  receiving  their  usual  attendance-fee,  withdrew 
from  the  court-room  to  seek  consolation  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
respective  families.  Then  Beresford  was  able  to  devote  himself 
quietly  to  his  own  special  work  in  the  office,  which  had  fallen  some- 
what into  arrear  during  his  holiday.  As,  however,  there  was  very 
little  work  to  do,  beyond  such  as  referred  to  the  collection  of  rents, 
the  granting  of  new  leases,  and  the  payments  of  various  banquet- 
ting  accounts,  a  few  days  enabled  him  without  difficulty  to  set  all 
matters  into  their  usual  jog-trot  order. 

About  a  week  after  his  return  to  town,  his  friend  Dick 
Downing  called  upon  him  at  **  the  Hall,*'  to  inform  him  that 
Lucy  and  her  mamma  were  now  also  in  London,  and  that  the  day 
upon  which  he  was  to  be  made  the  happiest  cf  men,  was  now  fixed 
for  the  following  Wednesday  fortnight,  and  that  Arthur  was, 
therefore,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  act  on  that  occasion  as 
his  *'  best  mau.  *^ 

*•  And  how  did  you  enjoy  your  holiday  at  Brooklands  ?*^  Arthur 
aisked. 

Dick  shook  his  head  gloomily,  and  replied  that  he  certainly 
had  not  enjoyed  that  trip  so  much  as  he  had  anticipated. 

*•  How  was  that  ?     Did  you  not  like  Sir  Jasper  ?'' 

Dick  answered  that  he  neither  especially  liked  Sir  Jasper  nor 
Sir  Jasper's  mother.  That  he  had  experienced  some  adventures  at 
Brooklands  which  he  would  relate  to  Arthur  that  night  if  he  liked  to 
spend  the  evening  with  him  at  his  chambers,  where  he  could  smoke 
a  cozy  pipe.  To  which  proposal,  as  Arthur  was  deeply  interested  in 
all  that  concerned  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  that  young  man  at  once  ac- 
ceded, telling  his  friend  that  he  also,  during  his  visit  at  Hamley, 
liad  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  baronet,  and  that  he  was  equally 
inclined  to  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  him. 

That  evening  was  spent  till  a  late  hour  by  the  two  gentlemen 
in  their  mutual  revelations,  by  which  Arthur  felt  himself  more 
^han  ever  bound  to  his  friend ;  while  the  latter,  learning  that  the 
baronet  was  the  destined  husband  of  Maud  Linden,  loudly  as- 
severated  his  desire  to  frustrate  Sir  Jasper  and  assist  Arthur  by 
all  means  in  his  power. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  Arthur  Beresford  was 
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not  yet  aware  of  the  suspicioDs  entertained  by  Dr.  Lee  and  Mr 
Baxter,  that  the  hero  of  Dr.  Lee's  adventure  at  Dover,  twenty- 
four  years  previously^  and  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  were  identically 
the  same.  Dr.  Lee  bad  not  yet  seen  Sir  Jasper^  but  had  only 
heard  bis  voice.  So,  while  he  and  the  lawyer  were  scheming  to 
verify  that  suspicion^  it  was  agreed,  by  the  advice  of  the  latter, 
that,  in  the  meantime,  reticence  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  Arthur 
was  concerned,  should  be  preserved. 

Thus  a  fortnight  soon  passed  away^  and  the  wedding-day 
happily  arrived.  Arthur  was  at  the  bridegroom's  chambers  in 
good  time,  and  found  that  gentleman  looking  very  pale  and  dismal 
Dick  confessed  that  he  had  passed  a  wakeful  night,  but  scouted 
with  indignation  the  idea  that  he  wasn't  the  happiest  creature  in 
the  universe,  and  that  *'  dear  little  Lucy  "  was  anything  but  ''a 
sweet  saint,'^  who  was  "  a  deal  too  good  for  him." 

**Not  a  bit  of  it,  Dick,^*  cried  ALrthur,  cheerily;  **  you're 
good  enough  for  any  girl — or  any  saint ;  and,  as  for  her  mam- 
ma— 

*'  Ah  !"  said  Dick,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  **  if  she  could  only  be  a 
little  more  of  a  saint,  and  turned  into  an  angel,  perhaps  in  a  better 
world '' 

*'  I'm  afraid,  Dick,  we  must  be  content  to  rank  the  old  lady 
as  one  of  the  sinners,  and  put  up  with  her  for  the  present  as  best 
we  can." 

''I  suppose  80,  old  fellow,"  returned  his  friend,  lugubriously; 
''but  you  mustn't  imagine  on  that  account  that  I  am  any  the 
less  happy,  you  know,  that  dear  Lucy  is  going  to  be  my  wife." 

''Of  courbo  not,  Dick;  so  make  haste  and  put  on  the  necktie 
and  the  white  kid  gloves,  and  dress  yourself  up  in  your  fine  new 
clothes,  just  as  dear  Lucy  is  doing,  depend  upon  it,  at  the  present 
time;  and  then  explain  to  me,  if  you  can,  why  two  young  people, 
who  have  been  courting  and  kissing  each  other  for  months,  should 
suddenly,  on  a  certain  day,  when  they  are  ^oing  to  become  man 
and  wife,  dress  themselves  up  in  brand  new  garments,  as  if  they 
were  strangers  who  were  about  to  be  introduced  to  each  other  for 
the  first  time,  and  were  anxious  to  make  a  mutually  favourable 
impression  V^ 

"  By  Jove  !  it  does  seem  a  queer  arrangement  when  a  fellow 
looks  at  it  that  way  1"  said  Dick,  stopping  to  meditate  in  the  act 
of  pulling  on  one  of  his  patent  leather  boots. 

"Why,"  continued  Arthur,  sarcastically,  *' should  two  people 
go  to  the  unnecessary  expense  of  hiring  a  carriage  and  coacbDOAU 
to  drive  to  church  and  back  again  that  day,  when  they  wiL, 
perhaps,  never  drive  again  in  any  carriage  but  an  omnibus  or  a 
hackney  cab  until  they  ride  to  church  once  more  in  a  bearae  ?" 
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**  You're  a  cynic,  Arthur  Beresford/'  returned  his  friend,  ener- 
getically tugging  at  the  other  boot.  "  But  you're  a  humbug  also  ; 
and,  when  you  marry  Maud,  you'll  do  just  as  she  tells  you,  and 
— dammy,  sir — you'll  be  a  lucky  man  if  she  doesn't  tell  yoi*  just  as 
her  mamma  pleases  to  tell  her" 

While  the  bridegroom  elect  was  pulling  on  those  patent  leather 
boots,  carefully  brushing  the  top  of  his  glossy  new  hat,  giving  his 
hair  a  curl  perhaps^  or  looking  for  the  confounded  wedding-ring, 
which  he  was  afraid  he  had  lost,  a  still  more  exciting  scene  was 
being  enacted  at  the  residence  of  the  bride. 

It  was  unquestionably  *'  a  sweet  duck  "  of  a  watered  mauve 
silk  wedding-dress  that  Miss  Primmer,  the  itinerant  dress-maker, 
had  concocted  for  Lucy  upon  this  occasion,  a  perfect  '^  fit,"  and 
really  charming  as  everybody  admitted^  except  Mrs.  Meadows,  who 
was  sure  to  find  fault  with  something,  and  even  she  could  only 
make  out  that  it  *'  sloped  "  a  little  too  much  in  the  bodice,  and 
was  rather  **  too  full  "  at  the  arms. 

But  when  the  flowing  veil  and  the  wreath  of  orange-blossoms 
were  produced,  and  Lucy's  dear  school- fellow,  Lizzy  Tyrrel,  who 
was  bridesmaid  now,  helped  to  arrange  them  on  Lucy's  plump 
and  well-proportioned  form,  and  when  the  girl  herself  stood  there, 
array edy  blushing,  smiling^  and  breathing  happiness  around — who^ 
pray,  could  find  fault  then  ? 

No  one,  indeed,  with  any  decency  or  common  sense ;  and  no 
one.did^  though  mamma  sat  there^  in  the  easy  chair,  watchfu 
for  blemishes.  Even  the  '*  landlady "  of  the  apartments  was 
summoned  to  the  room  to  see  the  bride,  and  even  she  was  mollified 
and  gentle,  pronouncing  the  costume  lovely,  and  wishing  the  bride 
all  happiness  in  life,  including  a  good  husband,  with  plenty  of 
little  ones  to  love  and  fondle;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
if  any  one  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  and  cross,  surely  that 
landlady  was  she ;  for  did  she  not  know  that  after  next  week  her 
apartments  would  be  empty  ? 

But  as  the  hands  of  the  little  clock  on  the  mantle-piece  went 
on  apace,  and  Lucy's  uncle  and  aunt  arrived,— a  stout  couple,  who 
had  left  their  farm  in  the  country  to  assist  at  the  celebra- 
tion,  the  smiles  vanish  and  the  bride  bursts  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Then,  of  course,  the  bridesmaid  and  all  the  other  ladies  must 
need  shed  a  few  tears  also.  Lucy  wept  because  she  was  so  happy, 
and  so  fond  of  Dick,  though  so  sad  to  think  that  youth  was  gone, 
that  she  would  be  a  woman,  now,  a  girl  no  more ;  the  bridesmaid 
and  the  fat  aunt  were  Iachi:ymose  because  tears  are  befitting  such  a 
joyful  occasion ;  and  Mrs.  Meadows  naturally,  because  such  was 

her  normal  state. 

**Ohy  my  dear!*'  said   she  wiping  her  eyes,  "to  think  that 
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I  should  have  lived  to  see  this  day  I  that  I  should  have  reared 
that  poor  innocent  child,  that  I  thought  would  never  have  got 
over  her  scarlatina  which  she  had  that  had  when  my  poor 
Meadows  was  laid  up  for  fourteen  months  helple&s,  poor  man,  in 
his  last  illness  ;  and  mow  to  think  that  I  am  going  to  lose  her !" 

•* But  you  won't  lose  me,  mamma!*'  pleaded  Lucy.  ''You 
know  Dick  says  we  shall  not  be  separated. '^ 

**  And  a  very  excellent  young  man  he  must  be,"  added  Jlrs. 
Josh.  Meadows^  the  stout  aunt,  with  warmth. 

**1  don't  say  anything  against  Mr.  Downing,  my  dears,  and 
no  one  can  say  I  ever  did ;  except  that  he  was  a  bit  gay  and 
rampish,  and  that  Lucy  herself  must  own." 

*'  Oh,  mamma  I" 

"  Oh,  of  course  you'll  take  his  part  now,  Lucy,  against  your 
poor  mother,  who  worked  and  slaved  for  you  when  your  father 
died  sudden,  without  leaving  a  blessed  penny  of  his  money,  that 
was  left  of  wages  as  an  able  seaman  for  his  last  voyage." 

'*  But,  darling  mamma,  I  won't  take  his  part  against  you  ;  you 
know  I  won't,''  sobbed  Lucy,  throwing  her  arms  ro  und  her  parent's 
neck,  to  the  terror  of  Lucy's  friend,  Lizzy,  lest  the  lovely  wreath 
and  veil  should,  by  these  embraces,  become  de^nged. 

"  But  never  mind ;  I  shan't  be  with  you  long  to  trouble 
you,  my  dear.     When  I  am  dead " 

'•  Dead  ?  What's  that  ?  What's  that  ?"  ejaculated  Mr.  Josh., 
popping  his  jolly  red  face  at  this  juncture  into  the  room.  Who 
the  blazes  is  talking  about  being  dead  upon  such  a  day  as  this? 
Crying,  too  J  Blessed  if  1  can  understand  you  women!  Ho! 
ho  !  ho  !  Dead  !  why  bless  my  soul,  with  all  this  water  a-flowing, 
I  shouldn't  wonder  to  see  you  all  drowned  !  The  carriages  are 
at  the  door ;  but,  egad  L  I  think  we'd  better  send  'em  away  aud 
get  a  feiry-boat  or  a  Noah's  ark  1" 

And  then  the  jolly  old  farmer  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  merri- 
ment  at  his  joke,  the  noise  of  which  echoed  from  the  very  end  of  the 

staircase. 

And  as  the  carriages  were  really  at  the  door  waiting,  the 
ladies  were  constrained  to  banish  further  sentimental  display  for 
the  present,  and  prepare  for  the  interesting  ceremony  at  the 
church. 

They  were  not  long  assembled  in  the  vestry-room  before 
Dick  and  his  best  man  arrived,  and  then,  as  the  former  bad 
taken  good  care  not  to  lose  the  wedding-ring  a  second  time,  the 
holy  ceremony  was  soon  solemnised ;  solemnised  to  Lucy's  infinite 
pride  and  delight,  by  Dick's  own  father^  the  kindly  little  clergy- 
man who  had  left  his  seven  other  children  the  night  previously  in 
bis  little  parish  in  Cornwall,  in  order  that  he  migkt  many  kifl 
eldest  son  to  the  girl  he  had  choaen  for  his  wife. 
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**  Oh,  Dick,  I  know  I  shall  so  love  that  dear  old  gentleman  ?'* 
whispered  Lucy  in  her  husband's  ear,  as  they  walked  along  the 
aisle  while  the  organ  trolled  out  the  Wedding- March. 

"  My  father,  Lucy  ?" 

"Yes,  Dick.*'' 

**  And  he,  my  darling,  will  equally  well  love  you  !  He  is  a 
dear  old  fellow,  God  bless  his  heart  !'* 

The  good  little  vicar,  who  was  truly  pleased  with  his  new 
daughter's  honest  face,  was  at  that  identical  moment  saying  so  to 
Lucy's  mamma.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  though  he  essayed 
to  be  hopeful,  he  had  already  a  painful  misgiving  as  to  the  lady 
to  whom  he  spoke. 

**  Bless  my  heart !"  he  thought,  as  he  hastily  retired  to  ungown, 
"  that — that  lady  is  very  eccentric  in  her  behaviour,  upon  my  word  ! 
Lucy  will,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  make  Jack  an  excellent  wife  ; 
and  as  the  lad  is  steady  and  earning  a  fair  income  at  Somerset 
House,  he  c^n  affor  1  to  marry  her  far  better  than  I  could  when 
I  married  his  poor  mother  on  my  stipend  as  a  curate  of  seventy 
pounds  a  year ;  but,  dear  me !  dear  me  I  Mrs.  Meadows  does  not 
appear  to  be  either  educated  or  agreeable.  I  trust — yet  Heaven 
forgive  me  for  saying  so — that  mother  and  daughter  will  not  be 
too  intimate,  for  poor  Dick's  sake." 

As  Mrs.  Meadows  and  her  daughter  had  been  living  in  small 
apartments,  it  had  been  arranged  by  the  jolly  uncle,  who  manfully 
had  undertaken  to  pay  for  everything,  that  the  wedding-breakfast 
should  be  given  at  a  snug  hotel  near  Richmond,  whither  the  gay 
party  in  the  three  dashing  carria«;es  were  driven. 

Such  a  breakfast!  Epergnes  brimming  over  with  the  lovliest 
of  perfumed  flowers;  wonderful  dishes  with  still  more  wonderful 
things  to  eat  inside  of  them ;  everything  so  grand  and  fairy-like, 
and  possessing  such  extraordinary  names  that  the  waiters  stared 
and  gaped  and  said,  **  Yes-sir  ;  beg  pard'n !  what  d'you  say,  sir?" 
when  Uncle  Josh.,  or  his  equally  jolly  wife,  essayed  to  mention 
them. 

**  Oh,  that  white  stuff  is  sufflay,  is  it  ?  and  the  other  is  blamonge  ? 
Gk»lly,  old  man,  you  give  these  new-fangled  things  some  rum  names, 
anyhow.  Ho !  ho  !  well  never  mind  ;  they  look  tasty,  and  I  dare- 
say the 7^11  go  down ;  so  bring  us  a  little  sufflay  and  blamonge 
mixed,  that's  a  good  soul.'' 

Then  the  worthy  farmer  would  scandalise,  the  dignified  waiters 
by  chaffing  them,  somewhat  in  this  way. 

*'  Ho !  ho  1  well  you're  a  fine  fellow  tor  this  kind  of  work  !  Why, 

golly,  you  ought  to  be  soldiers  instead  of  pottering  about  platen  and 

dishes  like  a  great  girl!   what  makes  you  fellows  look  so  dismal? 

Egad  !  anyone  would  think  we'd  come  to  a  funeral  instead  of  a 
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marriage !  Why  don't  you  open  your  mouth  and  laugh  ?  No,  Fm 
not  a  funny  gentleman— not  a  bit ;  ho  I  ho  !  ho !  but  gosh ;  it 
gives  me  the  stomach-ache  to  look  at  you,^ 

Those  poor  waiters  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  I  fear.  No  wonder 
their  hands  shook,  though  they  were  the  most  immaculate  of 
waiters  as  to  temperance.  No  wonder  they  had  to  rush  away  from 
the  table  with  their  napkins  stuffed  into  their  mouths,  and  busy 
themselves  at  the  sideboards. 

It  was  Dick's  father,  the  Reverend  Septimus  Downing,  who 
proposed  the  health  of  the  happy  pair,  in  a  pretty  little  speech 
that  set  all  the  ladies  into  tears  again,  and  made  Dick  press  Lucy's 
hand  under  the  table  with  honest  earnestness  that  meant  a  great 
deal  ;  and  when  he  got  on  his  feet  to  reply,  he  said  just  a  few 
straightforward  words  that  carae  from  his  heart,  and  gave  Lucy 
much  inward  comfort  at  the  thought  that  she  was  for  a  time  to 
lose  her  darling  mamma. 

Arthur  Beresford,  proposed  *^The  Bridesmaid,^'  with  whom,  as  Id 
duty  bound,  he  had  been  carrying  on  an  incipient  flirtation;  and 
Uncle  Josh.,  as  the  only  other  gentleman  present,  and  at  the  direct 
instigation  of  his  wife,  returned  thanks,  declaring  that  Miss  Lizzie 
Tyrrell  was  a  right  proper  lass,  and  that  as  soon  as  his  misses  died, 
ha  would  have  (Jio  /  ho  !  Iw  !)  no  objection  to  make  her  the  second 
Mrs.  Josh.  Meadows. 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Josh,,  whose  round  red  face  was  bursting  with 
laughter  at  her  worthy  husband^s  jokes,  conjured  Miss  Tyrrell,  "  not 
to  heed  what  he  said,  my  dear  ;^'  and  that  young  lady  archly  thanked 
the  former  for  his  matrimonial  intentions. 

Presently  Lucy,  blushing  like  a  peony,  cut  the  first  slice  of  that 
wondrous  wedding-cake,  and  then  soon  afterwards  withdrew,  to 
return  again  habited  for  the  journey  upon  which  **  the  happy  pair* 
were  about  to  start.  Then  there  was  an  effusion  of  tears ;  Mrs. 
Meadows  trusted  **that  she  might  live  to  see  her  darling  child 
once  more.^^  Lucy  nearly  fainted  away  ere  she  could  be  torn  from 
the  bosom  of  her  darling  mamma,  and  the  bridesmaid  was 
ubiquitous. 

They  were  going  to  Paris  to  spend  the  honeymoon ;  and  Miss 
Tyrrell,  you  may  be  sure,  had  not  forgotten  the  slipper,  to  throw 
after  the  carriage  as  it  rolled  away. 

Soon  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  party  also  left  the  hotel  which 
the  jolly  farmer  declared  was  far  too  grand  a  place  for  him,  though 
he  did  not  object  in  the  least  to  paying  the  bill,  which  was 
certainly  rather  heavy, 

So  Dick  was  made  '*  the  happiest  of  men"  by  marrying  "^^^ 
sweetest  little  saint,"  and  began  a  fresh  start  in  life  with  the  g<^ 
wishes  of  every  one. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AN  ATTACK  AND  A  D£F£AT. 

While  the  glad  sun  shines  joyous  summer  on  one  hemisphere  of 
the  revolving  earthy  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  reign  supreme  upon 
the  other.  So  while  Dick's  wedding-bells  were  ringing,  and  the 
organ  swelling  out  the  Wedding- March,  another  scene  to  which  this 
history  turns  was  sad  with  death. 

The  illness  with  which  Mr.  Linden  had  been  so  long  afflicted 
was  a  complication  of  disorders  ;  among  others,  the  most  to  be 
dreaded,  as  he  knew  well,  though  least  obvious  to  the  eye,  an 
affection  of  the  heart.     He  had  lately  seemed   to  have  got  the 
better  of  most  of  his  ailments,  and  was  in  better  spirits  than  usual. 
He  had  gone  out  with  Maud  for  a  walk  along  the  country  lanes, 
and  had  probably  over-exerted  himself.     He  complained  to  his 
daughter  of  feeling  "rather  queer,"  and  suv^gested  their  return 
home.     He  had  scarcely  reached  his  residence,  and   sank  into  a 
chair,  when  he  was  a  corpse.     Such  a  sudden  death  must  have  been 
a  terrific  blow  to  poor  Mrs.  Linden,  who  was  devoted  to  her  husband ; 
a  terrific  blow,  indeed,   to  the  whole  family.      For  though   Mr. 
Linden  had  been  so  long  an  invalid,  no  one,  except  perhaps  himself, 
anticipated  that  his  end  was  imminent.     He,  as  a  medical  man, 
was   aware   that  he    would    probably    go  out  like   the   snuff  of 
a  candle,  and   might  do  so  at  any  moment ;  but  though  he  had 
occasionally  hinted   things  to  his   wife  to   prepare   her,  she  had 
seemed  so  distressed  at  the  very  idea  of  separation,  that  he  had 
never  found  it  in  his  heart  to  tell  her  the  terrible  truth  plainly. 

The  eldest  son  was  summoned  from  Scotland,  where  he  was 
studying  medicine,  and  where  it  was  expected  in  a  few  months  he 
would  take  a  degree  that  would  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  father's 
practice.  Poor  Jack  came  home  from  the  Blue.Coat  School  to 
follow  his  father  to  the  grave. 

Arthur  Beresford  heart!  these  sorrowful  tidings  from  Mr.  Baxter, 
who  was  Mr.  Linden's  legal  adviser  and  had  made  his  will. 
Arthur's  heart  yearned  to  that  sad  scene  at  Hamley  :  he  longed  fur 
the  privilege  of  saying  in  Maud's  ear  a  word  of  such  comfort  as 
he  could  think  of — that  he  might  take  her  hand,  and  tell  her  that 
though  she  had  lost  the  kindest  father  that  ever  breathed,  there 
still  was  one  who  would  love  and  cherish  her  more  fondly  even  than 
a  father  could.  But  that  could  not  be.  He  had  no  claim  to  stand 
upon  that  sacred  ground.  He  knew  that  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt 
would  be  there,  by  virtue  both  of  his  relationship  and  of  the  position 
in  which  fortune  had  placed  him  in  regard  to  Maud. 
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And  truly,  as  Arthur  had  surmised,  Sir  Jasper  was  back  war  li^ 

and  forwards  l)etween  Brooklauds  and  Hainley  a  irood  deal  durii::^--; 
those  days  of  misery.     He  did  not    intru<le  himself  by  any  meaLB-  *=• 

But  he  was  full  of  «juiet  sv;n])atliy  tor  HVerylxKjy.      Thoughtful  aE i^ 

filial  to  Mrs.  Linden  ;  kind,  att^Mitive,  and  paternal  to  Maud,  ai 
fraternal  Uj  her  bmtliers  :  ho  (onirivod  that  his  tall  manly  pre.sen( 
his  soft  noi«5eless  tre;ul,  liis  rich,  soft  voice,  should  bring  comfo 
aud  inspire  trust.  Me  adroitly  managed  to  fullil  many  of  the  litt 
duties  and  cares  that  would  be  undertaken  by  an  elder  son,  ai 
Mrs.  Linden  came  more  and  more  daily  to  like  her  future  son-L 
law,  as  she  hoped  he  would  become. 

Poor  Maud  was  so  stricken  by  ^^ief  at  h  t  father's  death,  who: 
she  bad  loved  almost  tc>  idolatry,  that  she  had  little  thought  tho 
for  Sir  Jasper  or  his  attentions.     These  were  rendered  to  her  so  ut 
obtrusively,  that  she  almost  fori^ot  that  it  w:is  as  a  suiter  as  well  i 
a  cousin  that  Sir  Jasper  was  tliere.      She  was  grateful  for  so  muc^- 
kindness  and  solicitude,  and  mutely  smiled  her  thanks.    She  begrs. 
not  to  hate  the  baronet  so  much  as  when  he  first  came  there  wi*  m 
the  avowed  object  of  wooing  and   winniu'^  her.      He    was  so  kii 
and   gentle  that  if  he  had  been   her  brother,  she  could  have  lovi 
him  ;  and  as  to  that  deteste<l  marriage — well,  that  was  defem 
now,  perhaps  put  aside  for  ever ;  at  any  rate,  that  was  not  h- 
chief  thought  now,  for  the  idea  of  marriage,  desired  or  abhorre 
would  surely  be  desecration  wiiilst  that  dear,  kind,  loving  fath» 
lay  in  the  room  upstairs  stitT  in  the  cold  rigidity  of  death. 

The  long,  miserable  days  glided  slowly  'iway,  and  the  long-:^^  -*^'^^ 
and  more  miserable  nights — nights  that  were  passed  in  troubli^  ^  ^^^ 
sleep  and  anxious  thinking,  when  all  seemed  so  dark  and  uncertair  i  -^i'"» 
the  only  certainty  the  sad  and  lonely  pilgrimage  through  tlf  -^  ^^^ 
gloomy  vista  of  future  years. 

She  would  never  many,  Maud  thought.  Surely  none  wou'  x-^  *^^ 
wish  her  to  marry  now.  She  would  remain  with  her  poor  strick^  ::>^en 
mother,  to  comfort  her  during  tlie  few  remaining  days  of  her  sa»-5-«=*^" 
old  age. 

Then  the  day  arrived  when  all  that   remained    of   the  goi^- 
husband,  the  indulgent  and  kindly  father,  were  consigned  to  the! 
last  earthly  resting-place 

William  Linden  and  Jack  were  the  chief  mourners  that  foUowe^^"^^® 
their  father's  corpse  to  the  grave.  Sir  Jasper  followed  also,  muffler  w^^ 
up  to  the  eyes  in  black,  with  drooping  head,  and  slow  thoug^^;^  ^^ 
stately  tread.  One  would  have  thought,  to  see  him,  that  he  w^^  ^s^'a^ 
the  most  grief- stricken  of  them  all — that  he  and  the  poor  deoeas^-^^*^ 
had  passed  their  youth  together  iu  hallowed  friendship — and  ihj^  ^zJiat 
Castor  was  fulfilling  a  sacreil  duty  to  the  memory  of  Pollux,  becau-^^ — ^*^ 
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in  this  case  the  Fates  had  beckoned  Castor  first  to  Hades,  whither 
devoted  Pollux  hoped  soon  to  follow  his  departed  friend. 

But  Pollux  wore  his  green  spectacles  that  sad  afternoon.  They 
peeped  out  between  the  folds  of  blacky  like  ^een  lanterns  through 
a  dark  sky.  Mr.  Baxter,  who  had  come  to  read  the  will,  and  Mrs. 
Linden^s  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Lee,  followed  with  Sir  Jasper  in  that 
solemn  procession  along  the  old  churchyard. 

Dust  to  dust ;  ashes  to  ashes  1  Then  the  procession  returned, 
leaving  the  black  box  in  the  lonely  quiet,  protected  only  by  the 
white-headed  gravestone,  which  seemed  to  peep  down  and  in,  as 
if  out  of  curiosity  to  know  what  their  new  companion  would  be 
like. 

As  soon  as  the  party  had  passed  the  churchyard  gate  they  grew 
more  cheerful^  and  talked  of  worldly  things,  and  smiled  or  even 
laughed  at  various  little  incidents  of  the  day.  They  had  come  to 
bury  their  poor  friend  and  shed  a  tear  upon  his  grave,  you  see.  Eh 
bwfi !  He  was  buried,  the  tear  was  shed.  Now  we  can  crack 
our  little  joke,  and  think  what  we  would  like  for  dinner  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Baxter  read  the  will,  which  was  dated  some  two  or  three 
years  previously.  Poor  Mr.  Linden  had  but  little  to  leave  behind 
for  his  widow  and  children,  even  when  that  will  was  made;  and 
Mr.  Baxter  had  sad  misgivings  that  when  the  estate  was  realised 
now,  after  the  long  illness  and  the  consequent  derangement  of  the 
testator's  aflfairs,  that  there  would  ultimately  prove  to  be  very 
little  remaining  to  fulfil  his  bequests. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  all  the  family.  Poor  Maud  withdrew  to 
her  own  room,  and  throwing  herself  upon  the  bed,  cried  herself  to 
sleep.  She  supposed  they  would  have  to  leave  the  dear  old  house,  • 
and,  if  so,  she  would  not  be  able  to  look  out  of  that  little  lattice- 
window  into  the  flower-garden  many  times  more.  When  would 
they  go?  Oh,  if  William  could  only  take  his  d^ee  and  carry 
on  the  practice  !  Such  was  the  tenour  of  her  thoughts — thoughts 
that  harmonised  to  the  rhythm  of  her  sobs,  till  sleep  came. 

In  that  half  wakeful  slumber,  Maud  thought  that  Sir  Jasper 
Estcourt  was  in  her  room,  his  tall,  dark  form  peeping  at  her  between 
the  curtains,  which  seemed  gradually  to  envelope  him,  all  except 
bis  face  and  head.  And  as  she  looked  at  him  she  could  see  the 
curtains  rustle,  and  then  a  thin  long  hand  crept  out  and  beckoned 
her  to  him.  She  felt  she  must  go  to  him,  though  she  struggled  to 
resist.  But  resistance  was  useless ;  she  must  go  to  him.  To 
him  \  To  it  I  See !  Was  it  Sir  Jasper  ?  No,  that  bald  head 
and  handsome  face  was  changing ;  the  curtains  fell  straight  to  a 
shroud,  and  developed  a  thin,  cadaverous,  but  grinning  corpse. 

The  girl  awoke  with  a  half-stifle<l  scream,  her  heart  beating 
violently.     So  she  rose  from  the  bed,  trembling  and  fearing  almost 

So 
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to  approach  the  window-curtains,  lest  her  vision  should  prove  a 
ve  rity. 

Downstairs  Mr.  Bax  ter  was  giving  friendly  advice  and  con- 
solation to  Mrs.  Linden.  Be  recommended  that  they  should 
keep  the  old  house — at  any  rate,  for  the  present.  William  would 
pass  his  final  examination  srx)n,  and  then  probably  he  would  be 
able  to  get  much  of  his  poor  father's  practice  together.  Mean- 
while he,  of  course,  would  attend  to  the  administration  of  the 
estate,  and  the  settlement  of  the  late  Mr.  Linden's  affairs. 

While  Mr.  Baxter  and  the  weeping  widow  were  so  engaged, 
Dr.  Lee  had  contrived  to  secure  a  the  h  Ute  with  Sir  Jasper  Est. 
court. 

The  baronet  had  by  no  means  appeared  anxious  for  this  honour. 
But  finding  the  physician  resolute,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
fixing  the  focus  of  his  green  spectacles  on  that  gentleman's  coun- 
tenance, resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

**  Do  you  know,  Sir  Jasper,"  Dr.  Lee  began,  "  that  I  cannot 
divest  myself  of  an  impression  that  we  have  met  before/' 

'*  Indeed,  sir!"  returned  the  baronet,  surprised.  "It  is  not 
impossible  that  amidst  the  vast  vortex  of  London  society." 

**But  it  would  not  have  been  in  London  society  that  I  mean.'' 

'*  On  th^  Continent,  possibly  ?  I  have  spent  half  my  life 
abroad." 

"That  could  scarcely  be,  as  my  Continental  experience  is 
limited  to  a  fortnight  at  Paris,  and  three  weeks'  travelling  along 
the  Rhine." 

**  Well,  sir,  I  fancy  we  can  never  have  met  The  professional 
reputation  of  Dr.  Lee  is  so  high,  that  if  I  had  ever  had  the  honour 
of  being  introduced  to  him,  it  would  have  remained  ineffaced  from 
my  naemory." 

And  Sir  Jasper  made  a  graceful  inclination  of  his  head  to  his 
companion,  and  continued  to  smoke  his  cigar  with  indolent  non" 
chalence, 

**  On  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer.  Sir  Jasper,  we  were  not 
introduced  to  each  other,"  returned  the  other,  boldly  preparing  for 

the  assault. 

**  You  appear  to  allude  to  some  special  occasion,  then  ?  I  beg 
your  pardon :  I  was  not  aware  you  had  anything  definite  in  your 
mind." 

"  Were  we  not  fellow-passengers,  one  August  afternoon,  four- 
and-twenty  years  aj^o,  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway  ?" 

*'  Good  Heavens,  my  dear  sir,  not  that  I  am  aware  of  I  You 
have  a  memory  like  an  almanack." 

'*  We  separated  at  Dover ;  but  we  met  again  at  night." 

''The  deuce  wo  did  I" 
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**  Then  you  required  me  professionally^  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt. 
Do  you  remember  the  very  effectual  manner  in  which  my  pro- 
fessional aid  was  secured  '?^ 

**  Upon  my  soul,  Dr.,  I  don't  V' 

*'Do  you  remember  the  case?  the  girl  with  the  fair  face  and 
the  golden  hair?  the  child  with  the  pink  cross  marked  upon  his 
bosom  ?" 

The    baronet   jumped    up   from    his  chair,   but    instantly  sat 
down  again. 

*'  Dr.  Lee,  I  really  fail  to  understand  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  he  said.  **  You  will  excuse  me,  but  if  I  were  not  too  well 
aware  of  your  great  intellectual  attainments,  I  should  assuredly 
conjecture  you  were  mad.  You  talk  to  me  of  a  journey  four-aud- 
twenty  years  ago ;  of  a  girl  with  golden  hair  ;  of  a  child  with  a 
pink  cross  upon  his  bosom  I  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Four-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  I  was  not  even  in  England. '' 

"  in  1851 :  the  Great  Exhibition  year.  The  29th  of  August 
was,  I  believe,  the  date." 

*'  Ah,  truly.  Dr.  Lee  !  I  recollect  the  year  full  well.  In  May 
and  June  I  was  in  London^  but  in  the  latter  month  I  went  to  Rome, 
nor  did  I  return  to  England  till  the  following  sprin^^.  So,  you 
perceive,  you  are  under  some  illusion.  Your  mysterious  friend  must 
have  positively  been  some  other  person  than  I ;  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity,  1  suppose.  Ifesides,  sir,  I  can  assure  you  that,  as  a  young 
man — and,  dear  me  !  at  that  period  I  couldn't  have  been  much 
over  sixteen  years  of  age — 1  lx)re  not  the  slightest  personal  resem- 
blance to  my  present  self.  How  can  you  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  I  could  be  so  ?" 

*'  But  your  voice,  sir, — your  voice  and  his  are  so  alike.  I 
think.  Sir  Jasper,  in  a  court  of  law  I  could  swear  they  were  the 


same." 


The  baronet  yawned,  smiled,  and  looked  at  his  watch.  He 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  this  time  did  not  resume  his  seat.  He  , 
puffed  his  cigar  half-a-dozen  times,  and  then^  turning  his  green 
spectacles  to  his  companion's  face,  he  laughed,  a  sleek,  good- 
humoured  laugh,  as  though  nothing  in  the  world  could  put  him  out 
of  temper. 

'*In  a  court  of  law,  Doctor,"  he  said,  **you  might  swear  they 
were  alike,  perhaps;  but  surely  you  could  not  swear  they  were 
the  same.  Why,  bless  my  heart !  tliere  are  as  many  persons  have 
similar  voices  as  there  are  donkies  who  have  a  similar  bray. 
Believe  me,  Dr.  Lee,  I  say  it  with  the  utmost  regret,  but 
positively  we  have  never  seen  each  other  until  this  day." 

So  Dr.  Lee  was  baffled.     Be  was  constrained  to  confess  to 
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himself  the  trutli  of  tlie  baronet's  remark  tl.:^L  a  boy  of  sixteen 
would  not  be  like  a  man  of  forty  ;  but  tliat  was  mere  clap-trap 
on  Sir  Jasper's  pari,  for  no  one  had  supposed  be  would  be  so.  On 
the  contrary,  that  surh  a  rlianji^e  would  take  plaoe  was  quite  in 
accord  with  the  Doctor's  theory.  The  ihiii,  dark  young  man,  whom 
he  had  met  in  the  train,  niiuht  well  have  chtuiijed  to  the  stout, 
dignified^  middle-ai^ed  person  hi' fore  him. 

*'  Well  ?"  said  Mr.  Baxter,  interroiratively,  when  the  two  friend.* 
met. 

"He  is  vastly   changed,  indeed;  but,  I   think,  I   am   nearh 
sure  he  is  the  man — I  am  nearly  sure  of  it,'*  Dr.  Lee  replied. 

Then  he  related  the  conversation  with  the  baronet. 

Mr.  Baxter  went  to  a  shelf,  and  took  down   a  book.     It  was 
a*' Burke's   Baronetage."      He  turned   to   Sir  Jasper  Estcourt' 
name. 

**  Sir  Jasper,^'  said  he  with  a  smile,  **  was  lK)rn  in  1830;  the 
fore  in  1851   he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  apparent  ag 
of   your  mysterious  acquaintance.      Just  now   he  told   you    th 
in  1851  he  was  about  sitxtrn.     Sir  Jasper  tells  fibs,  at  all  even 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE    QIERTION    AT    LAST! 

Under  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Baxter,  it  was  discovered 
poor  Mr.  Linden  had  left  his  affairs  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  sta- 

The  grieving  widow  scarcely  at  ftrst  realised  her  altered  pos\ti<^ ^^^^^f 

or  seemed  but  little  to  heed  it  ;  so  much  greater  was  the  afflictk^  ^^Q 
of  losing  her  husband,  in  comparison  with  all  other  losses.  J —  '  ^^ 
when  Mr.  Baxter  explained  to  her,  as  kindly  and  as  delicately  ^ 

such  things  can  be  explained,  that  she  and  her  children  w^^==^  ^ 
really  in  much  worse  circumstances  than  eveu  he  had  at  fL  '^^^^^ 
supposed  ;  that  they  would  be  reduced  from  comparative  afl3ueKi^=^*-  ^*^ 
almost  to  privation  and  want,  she  could  scarcely  believe  the  terri 
facts.     Her  husband  had  been  a  somewhat  sanguine   man,  and  -^" 

money  matters,  far  too  easy.      Probably   he  scarcely  knew  his  o 
financial   position.      While  he  was  in  health  he  had   always- 
least,  of  late  years — realised  a  good   income  firom  his  professi 
He  had  made  some  small  provision  for  his  family  in  case  of  dea' 
but  his  disposition  led  him  to  dislike  to  look  unpleasant  topi< 
the  face,  and  so,  when  his  last  illness  came,  his  aflfairs  soon  bec^i^  ^^^ 
embarrassed. 

Mr.  Baxter  discovered,  also,  that  a  considerable  moiety  of      *^^ 
little  property  had  been  imprudently  invested  in  a  mining  sche  «^^^i 
about  the  success  of  which  Mr.  Linden  had  a  couple  of  years   I^* 
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ously  been  over-sanguine^  but  which  had  turned  out  disastrously, 
he  lawyer  had  deemed  it  right  to  get  rid  of  these  shares  for  what 
ley  would  fetch ;  and  found,  unfortunately,  that  they  would 
tch  in  the  market  but  little  indeed. 

There  was  one  question  which  disturbed  the  worthy  lawyer 
"eatly,  and  this  was  the  expediency  of  Maud's  marriage  with  Sir 
sisper  Estoourt.  He  was  not  at  all  prepossessed  in  favouT  of  that 
^ntleman ;  and  the  more  he  heard  of  him  the  less  he  liked  him. 
Le  had  but  little  doubt  that  the  baronet  was  the  hero  of  the 
lysterious  adventure  that  had  happened  to  Dr.  Lee.  What  was 
16  explanation  of  that  adventure?  Conjecture  on  that  point, 
as,  of  course,  utterly  vain ;  but  he  had  a  strong  suspicion  that 
tiere  was  some  terrible  crime  at  the  base  of  it.  Should  a  man 
ith  such  a  suspicion  hanging  over  him,  be  permitted  to  marry 
Laud? 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  marriage  would  be  an  easy  means 
f  helping  the  whole  family  out  of  their  difficulties.  Mr.  Baxter 
ras  aware  that  Sir  Jasper's  own  financial  affairs  were  in  anything 
ut  a  flouribhing  condition ;  and  that  he  would  doubtless,  there. 
)re,  to  secure  this  match,  be  very  willing  to  make  some  arrange- 
lent  that  would  at  least  help  Mrs.  Linden  over  her  present 
roubles,  and  set  young  William  Linden  firmly  on  his  feet  to 
)llow  his  father's  profession. 

Supposiog  Sir  Jasper  had  been  wild  in  his  youth,  and  that 
bere  had  been  some  intrigue  which  he  naturally  desired  to  con- 
eal,  and  which  had  terminated  by  the  strange  scene  in  which  Dr. 
lee  had  been  compelled  to  participate,  many  young  men  had  been 
uilty  of  such  transgressions,  yet  have  repented  and  made  respect- 
ble  middle-aged  men  and  fairly  good  husbands.  Why  should 
iir  Jasper  not  be  one  of  these  ? 

Mr.  Baxter  was,  according  to  his  lights,  an  upright  man ;  he 
ras  undoubtedly  an  easy-going,  good-tempered  husband,  and  an 
idulgent  father ;  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  the  world  who  knew 
precisely  the  value  of  gold,  and  did  not  despise  it.  So  he  came  to 
he  conclusion  that  if  Maud  would  marry  Sir  Jasper,  she  had  better 
o  so.  He,  at  all  events,  would  not  interfere  to  prevent  such  a 
esirable  consummation,  unless,  indeed,  he  had  some  stronger 
bjections  than  he  could  at  present  urge  against  it. 

Mrs.  Linden,  however,  as  soon  as  she  could  drag  her  mind  from 
he  great  sorrow  of  her  husband's  death,  watched  her  daughter  with 
.  mother's  eyes,  and  had  terrible  misgivings  that  Sir  Jasper  was 
lOt  the  man  her  Maud  had  chosen.  But  she,  too,  was  so  well  aware 
f  the  desirability  of  this  marriage  that  it  was  long  ere  she  could 
eally  entertain  such  a  disagreeable  conviction. 
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Meantime,  poor  Maud  herself  was  wretched.  One,  day,  when 
Mr.  Baxter  had  run  down  from  London  to  arrange  something  in 
regard  to  their  affairs,  she  slipped  her  little  hand  into  the  lawyer  8 
arm,  and  turned  her  pale,  sad  face  trustingly  and  anxiously  to  his. 

"  Are  we  really  bo  very  poor  now,  Mr.  Baxter?"  she  said. 

**  Poor  ?  Well,  my  dear  child,  your  dear  father  did  not  leave 
his  affairs  quite  as  we  could  wish.  But  your  brother  will  soon  be 
able  to  be  doing  something,  you  know — 

**  Dear  old  Willie  ;  I  know  he'll  do  for  us  what  he  can  !  '*  the 
girl  interrupted  softly. 

**  And  meantime,  my  dear,  depend  upon  it  that  ril  do  for  you 
what  I  can.  We  must  hope  the  best,  and  cheer  up  mamma,  so 
that  she  doesn't  brood  too  much  over  her  troubles.'  We  must  keep 
ourselves  in  health,  little  Maud ;  and  you,  my  dear,  mustn't  let 
the  roses  quite  leave  your  cheeks,  for  health  is  the  chief  thing, 
after  all." 

"  But  shall  we  have  to  leave  this  house — this  dear  old  home  ?  " 
whispered  Maud,  turning  her  eyes  to  his,  appealingly. 

**  Ahem!  Well,  n-no,  my  dear,  I  hope  not.  We  must  try  and 
keep  it  on  for  William,  if  we  can  possibly  do  so." 

'*0h,  Mr.  Baxter,  1  wish  /  could  do  something  for  mamma  and 
all  of  us  !  Could  I  not  teach  music,  or  singing,  or  drawing, 
perhaps?" 

The  tears  stood  in  the  poor  girl^s  eyes  as  she  wistfully  expressed 
her  wish. 

Mr.  Baxter  was  deeply  aflfected,  and  taking  her  pale  face 
between  his  hands,  kissed  her  forehead,  as  a  father  might. 

**  Silly  child,"  he  said  kindly,  "  you  must  not  work  ;  these  soft 
little  hands  were  not  meant  for  work.  And  this  little  finger  1 
when  Sir  Jasper  puts  a  wee  gold  ring  upon  it,  mamma's  troubles, 
and  Willie's,  and^ Jack's,  and  your  own,  my  dear — so  far  as  worldly 
wealth  is  concerned—  will  end.'' 

Maud  withdrew  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  drooped  to  the  ground. 
She  blushed  one  moment,  and  then  was  very  pale,  as  she  turoed 
away  and  left  the  room,  with  the  worthy  lawyer  standing  uncom- 
fortable  in  the  middle  of  it. 

"  She  doesn't  like  the  fellow,  that  is  clear,"  muttered  Mr. 
Baxter,  rubbing  his  nose  dubiously.  "  A.nd  Fm  an  old  villian  to 
try  and  persuade  her  to  marry  him.  Plague  take  the  woman  !  I 
wonder  if  she's  in  love  with  any  other  fellow." 

Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  drove  over  from  Brooklands  that  afternoon. 
Lady  Estcourt  accompanied  him.  She  had  mustered  up  resolu- 
tion to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  sister  whom  she  had  not 
«een  for  many  years,  but  with  whom  now,  that  the  familieB  were 
to  become  united  by  the  matrimonial  alliance  of  her  son  with 
Maad|  it  was  necessary  that  pleasant  relations  should  exist 
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The  two  sisters  kissed  each  other  when  they  met ;  but  there 
had  never  been  much  cordiality  between  them.  In  their  extreme 
youth  they  had  been  rivals,  and  perhaps  even  now  the  old  feeling 
had  not  become  utterly  extinct.  Lady  Estcourt  was  not  inclined  to 
forget  that  she  had  married  a  baronet,  whilst  her  sister  had  become 
the  wife  of  a  medical  practitioner.  On  the  other  hand,  when  her 
ladyship  showed  airs,  Mrs.  Linden  remembered  that  her  dear  sister's 
character  had  been  sadly  talked  about. 

'*  Well,  Betsy,  I\e  come  to  see  you  at  last.  I*m  sorry,  dear, 
to  hear  of  your  loss/^  her  ladyship  said  patronisingly,  as  she  seated 
herself  and  put  up  her  veil. 

'*  Thank  you,  Martha.  It  is  very  good  of  ytu  to  come/*  returned 
Mrs.  Linden,  in  her  sorrow  disposed  to  be  humble. 

''But  we  all  have  to  undergo  these  things,  you  know,  dear. 
We  must  learn  humbly  to  submit  to  the  Divine  Will.  HavenH 
I  been  through  it  all  when  poor,  dear  Sir  Gterald  died?" 

"  I  know  you  have,  Martha,^'  Mrs.  Linden  replied,  rather 
dubiously,  however.  She  was  aware  of  the  current  report  that 
the  late  Sir  Grerald  and  his  lady  had  led  what  is  vulgarly  called 
a  cat-and-dog  life,  till  death  had  released  him  from  his  matrimonial 
cares. 

"Besides,"  added  Lady  Estcourt,  "your  husband,  my  dear, 
had  been  ailing  so  long  that  it  must  have  really  been  a  happy 
release." 

''I  would  have  sooner  kept  him  with  me,  Martha,  though  I 
had  to  nurse  him,  poor,  dear  fellow,  all  my  life,"  replied  her  sister 
with  some  asperity. 

*'  Would  you  thoufifh,  really  \  Bless  my  heart  1  But,  Betsy, 
at  any  rate^  it  is  very  annoying  that  this  death  should  come  just 
now,  when  we  were  thinking  of  seeing  our  children  happy." 

Mrs.  Linden  did  not  answer,  but  gravely  bowed. 

''Not  that  I  see  the  necessity,  my  dear,  why  the  marriage 
should  be  delayed — at  least,  for  any  length  of  time ;  you  know 
Jasper  is  eager  for  it  of  all  things  ;  and  dear  Maud ^' 

Dear  Maud  happened  at  this  juncture  to  enter  the  room,  and 
so  cut  short  the  sentence  in  which  her  aunt  was  so  unceremoniously 
settling  her  future  life. 

"  Maud,  this  is  your  aunt.  Lady  Estoourc,^*  said  Mrs.  Linden, 
rather  stiffly. 

Lady  Estcourt  offered  her  rouged  cheek  for  Maud's  dutiful 
salute,  and  then,  patting  the  young  lady^s  unrouged  one  with  tsvo 
fingers,  playfully,  she  said  : 

••  My  dear,  I  hope  you  and  I  «7ill  get  on  well  together.  You 
needn't  blush,  you  little,  sly  thing.  Sir  Jasper  is  always  talking 
about  you  from  morning  till  night ;  and,  upon  my  word,  m^  dear, 
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when  I  look  at  you ,  I  don't  wonder  at  it.    I  think  you  favour  your 
mother's  family/* 

''Maud  has  her  father's  eyes,  Martha,  Tm  sure/*  interrupted 
Mrs.  Linden  eagerly. 

**  Perhaps  so,'*  returned  her  sister  with  a  sigh  ;  **  but  when  I 
look  at  your  face^  my  dear^  it  reminds  me  of  what  I  was  like  when 
I  was  your  age,  except  that  you  are  fair,  and  I  was  a  brunette." 

Then  the  conversation  emerged  into  other  topics,  to  poor  Maud's 
infinite  relief,  who  did  not  especially  enjoy  the  pointed  allusions 
to  her  matrimonial  alliance  with  her  cousin. 

'*  They  might,  at  least,  wait   till  Sir  Jasper  has  asked   me, 

and ,  and  until  I  have  consented  to  become  his  wife !''  thought 

&iaud^  sadly.     The  next  thought  was,  *'0h!  if  Sir  Jasper  were 
only  Arthur  Beresford  !" 

Whereupon  our  poor  little  heroine  took  the  very  earliest  op- 
portunity to  slip  from  the  presence  of  her  fine  aunt,  and  find  con- 
solation by  playing  and  singing  to  herself  some  of  those  most 
melancholy  pieces  of  music  which  were  Arthur  Beresford's 
favourites,  and  which  had  somehow  also  become  fevourites  now  of 
her  own. 

So  utterly  lost  in  her  song  and  her  melancholy  fancies  was 
she  that  she  was  quite  startled  and  alarmed  to  find  the  tall  form 
of  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  standing  behind  her,  watching  and  listening 
in  respectful  silence. 

'*Maud,*'  he  said,  gently,  "  that  is  a  sad — a  very  sad — song, 
my  dear,  and  you  sing  it  as  if  it  comes  from  your  heart." 

'*  I  always  feel  the  songs  I  sing,  Sir  Jasper,"  returned  the 

girl  with  a  faint  smile,  "  and and  naturally  I  do  feel  sad  when 

I  think  of " 

But  here  her  voice  became  tremulous,  and  her  eyes  were  suf- 
fused with  tears.  She  had  risen  from  the  instrument  at  her  first 
surprise,  and  now  she  walked  to  the  window,  as  if  desirous  of  con- 
cealing the  emotion  which  had  overcome  her. 

Sir  Jasper,  however,  followed  her,  and  his  left  arm  stole  gently 
round  her  waist,  whilst  his  right  sought  hers  to  press  it  sympathe- 
tically, and  then  to  retain  it,  firmly  in  its  grasp. 

'*  I  know,  my  child,  I  know  well,  the  loss  you  have  suffered  in 
the  death  of  the  good  father  who  loved  you  so  well!"  Sir  Jasper's 
voice  was  rich  and  deep,  and  its  musical  cadence  fell  like  balm  to 
the  girl's  heart,  which  ever  throbbed  with  gratitude  for  kindness* 
Sir  Jasper's  voice  even  trembled  slightly,  and  so  did  the  large 
white  hand  which  retained,  a  prisoner,  her  little  one. 

Maud  answered  nothing,  but  suffered  her  hand  to  rest ;  and 
lifter  a  brief  pause,  the  baronet  continued  to  speak. 
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^'  But,  Maud/^  he  said,  ''  will  you  not  permit  me  to  take  that 
good  father's  place  ?  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear,  that  I  should  wish 
to  drive  his  image  from  your  heart !  But  can  you  not  find  there 
a  little  place  for  my  great  love  to  have  a  resting-place  also? 
Believe  me,  I  do  love  you, — love  you  more  than  I  tliought,  at  my 
age,  were  possible.     Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear." 

**  I  was  not  laughing,  Sir  Jasper,  I  assure  you.'' 

**No,  no,  Maud!  lam  sure  you  would  not,"  returned  the 
baronet^  rather  inconsequentially ;  *'  but  I  know  that  many  girls 
would  laugh  at  a  fellow  like  me,  when  he  talks  sentimentally. 
Though,  my  child,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  many  years  older 
than  you^  still  the  disparity  is  after  all  not  so  very  great,  and — and 
I  think,  I  believe,  I  could  make  you  happy.  Think  of  your 
dear  mamma  and  your  brothers.  Oh  !  how  I  wish  I  could  help 
them  all  ;  but  unless  you  marry  me,  Maud,  I  am  a  poor,  almost  a 
mined  man  !  If  you  wil"  consent,  dear,  you  will  save  us  all,  and — 
and  make  me  inexpressibly  a  happy  man!  Will  you  consent, 
Maud  ?     Will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

There  !  It  had  come  at  last !  and  now  what  was  she  to  reply  ? 
What  could  she  reply?  Her  first  thought  was  for  more  time. 
Oh,  if  she  must  make  the  sacrifice,  and  marry  this  man  whom  she 
did  not  love,  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  she  did  love  so  well,  let 
her  have  her  liberty  a  little  while  longer — let  her  not  be  com- 
pelled to  say  the  word  that  should  be  her  doom,  just  yet. 

**  Oh,  Sir  Jasper !''    she  cried,   in  a   low,    beseeching  voice 
*'It  is  cruel  to  talk  to  me  of  this  just  now.     Give  me  a  little 
time  to  think — just  a  little  time  !'* 

"  Well,  Maud,"  replied  the  baronet,  patting  her  back  gently, 
"  perhaps  I  have  been  too  sudden  ;  I  ought  not  to  speak  of  love 
and  marriage  yet,  so  soon  after  the  soitow  that  has  fallen  so 
heavily  upon  us  all.  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear^  that  I  should  seem 
cruel  to  you.  I  will  not  press  you  for  your  answer,  now.  Take 
time,  Maud^  to  consider  of  it ;  I  will  ask  you  again^  my  child, 
when  you  are  better  prepared.  But  try — try,  I  implore  you,  to 
think  favourably  of  me,  if  you  can." 

So   Maud    found   herself  not   compelled  to   give  her  answer 
immediately.     But  it  would  still  hang  like  a  dark  cloud  over  her 
or  like  an  impending  sword  from  which  she  could  not  escape. 

Lady  Estcourt  and  Sir  Jasper  did  not  prolong  their  visit. 
They  bad  a  long  journey  before  them,  and  were  anxious  to  get  back 
to  Brook  lands  before  dark.  So  they  took  their  leave  early  and 
drove  away. 

Mrs.  Linden  was  pleased  to  have  seen  her  sister,  but  had  not 
been  very  elated.     She  could  not  help  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
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that  her  handsorae  sister,  who  had  married  s^much  better  than  she 
had,  was  a  selfish,  wicked  old  woman ;  that  her  married  life  with 
the  baronet  had  not  been  so  happy  as  her  own  with  the  p»ior 
country  doctor ;  and  that  on  the  whole  she  neither  envied  her  nor 
loved  her  quite  so  much  as  perhaps  she  ought  to  do.  Nor,  while 
she  hoped  that  Maud  might  accept  this  proposed  match  with  Sir 
Jasper,  did  she  contemplate  it  without  grave  misgivings  as  to 
whether  it  would  really  promote  her  child's  happiness.  She  fully 
believed  Sir  Jasper  would  make  her  a  fairly  good  husband;  if  Maud 
could  leally  make  up  her  mind  to  give  him  her  heart.  But  then 
Mrs.  Linden  was  sadly  doubtful  whether  Maud  had  not  already 
given  her  heart  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

NEAB  THE   TOW£B  OF   LONDON. 

The  early  summer  had  passed  away,  and  our  story  has  brought 
us  luUy  into  the  middle  of  August.  Arthur  Beresford  sat  in  the  close 
office  of  the  Candlestick-makers'  Hall.  He  was  listlesely  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  huge  ledger  that  contained  accounts  of  the 
various  estates  and  charities  for  which  the  Company  were  trustees. 
But  his  thoughts  were  far  away  from  his  duties,  and  he  was 
thinking  of  Maud  Linden  and  his  own  hard  fate  which  separated 
her  from  him. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  that  nearly  two  months  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  started  on  his  little  holiday  with  Jack  Linden  to 
Hamley.  Since  then  what  events  had  happened!  what  changes 
had  taken  place!  Di:k  Downing  married,  his  honeymoon  speot, 
and  now  settled  as  a  benedict  at  the  little  house  at  Camberwell, 
about  which  he  had  been  in  such  ecstacies !  Poor  Mr.  Linden 
dead,  his  family  reduced  from  tolerable  affluence  to  comparative 
poverty!  Maud — oh,  bitter  thought! —the  recognised  future  wife 
of  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt ! 

And  who  was  this  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt?  Was  he  a  man  to  make 
Maud  happy  ?  If  it  had  been  so,  if  Arthur  had  been  sure  that 
Maud  had  no  tenderness  for  himself  and  no  repugnance  to  the 
baronet,  perhaps  he  might  have  been  less  angry,  and  he  might  have 
borne  his  cross  with  more  manly  courage  and  resignation. 

But  Dr.  Lee  had  now  told  him  all  his  suspicions,  in  regard  \o 
Sir  Jasper.  The  physician  was  dead  set  against  the  baronet, 
having  a  feeling  towards  him  akin  to  superstitious  fear.  If  h® 
had  frankly  spoken  his  mind  he  would  have  declared  against  that 
gentleman's  marriage  with  his  neice.     But  he,  too,  like  the  resti 
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x>uld  not  shut  his  eyes,  that  a  title  aud  an  estate,  besides  a  fortune 
)f  forty  thousand  pounds,  was  a  great  temptation  to  set  against 
[>overty.  So  he  hoped  for  the  best ;  and  appeared  to  poor  Maud, 
Uso^  to  wish  the  match,  though  he  soothed  his  conscience  by 
uttering  sarcasms  about  the  baronet. 

But  with  Arthur  Beresford,  the  feeling  against  the  baronet 
s^as  anger,  jealousy,  and  almost  hatred.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
believe  anything  evil  of  him.  He  fully  believed  now  that  he  had 
been  his  enemy  from  his  birth  :  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Lee  was  right,  and  that  Sir  Jasper  was  the  man  who  had  been 
the  evil  genius  of  that  strange  scene,  when  he,  Arthur  Beresford, 
WQS  mysteriously  borne  into  the  world.  What  were  Sir  Jasper's 
relations  with  that  fair  and  lovely  girl,  as  Dr.  Lee  described  her, 
ind  whom  he,  Arthur  Beresford,  cherished  with  sacred  affection  as 
his  mother?  What  were  the  relations  of  Sir  Jasper  with  himself  1 
[)nce,  the  horrible  thought  occurred  to  his  mind,  that  Sir  Jasper 
night  be  hut  own  father !  If  so,  was  he  married  to  that  fair  girl, 
)r  what  was  the  inexplicable  secret  of  his  conduct,  during  all  the 
intervening  years  ? 

But  he  could  not  bear  to  contemplate  that  theory.  He  did  not 
feel  towards  Sir  Jasper  as  a  son  should  feel  towards  the  author  of 
lis  life.  So  he  put  that  thought  from  his  mind,  aad  was  lost  in 
X)!lntless  wild  conjectures  to  explain  the  mystery  he  wished  to 
lolve.  Oh,  if  he  could  only  boldly  task  Sir  Jasper  with  his 
crime  !  if  he  could  only  tell  him,  that  the  strong  man  who  bearded 
nm  was  the  baby-child  whose  birth  he  had  so  cunningly  sought 
;o  envelope  in  secrecy^  now  come,  as  the  storm  avenger  of  his 
nother's  wron;js!  If  he  could  only  gain  legal  evidence,  to  prove 
hose  facts,  to  pierce  that  mystery  ! 

But  those  links  of  evidence  were  gradually  closing  in,  though 
he  yount;  man  was  unconscious  of  them.  Unsought  by  him, 
hose  links  were  developing  themselves,  till  one  by  one,  the  chain 
bould  be  complete,  and  then  the  mystery  woul  J  stand  revealed  I 

As  Arthur  was  thus  chewing  the  cud  of  his  sweet  and  bitter 
ancies,  findings  however,  the^bitterness  to  predominate  couFiderably 
»ver  the  sweetness,  the  office  clock  struck  the  hour  of  five ;  a  sound 
ichoed  immediately  afterwards  by  the  chimes  from  the  Tower  of 
jondon,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  Hall  was  situated. 

This  hour  terminated  the  official  .day^s  vvork  ;  so,  closing  his 
edgers,  and  locking  up  the  big  iron  safe  which  contained  the 
various  deeds  and  leases  of  property  belonging  to  the  Company^ 
md  finally  securing,  in  the  sanctity  of  his  desk,  a  rough  sketch  of 
I  female  face  which  bis  idle  pen  had  made,^and  which  bore  a  faint 
esemblance  to  Maud  Linden,  he  left   the   office,   nodded  to  the 
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austere  red-coated   beadle  in  the    lodge^  and  passed  the  Hall  iron 
gates  on  his  way  homewards. 

He  was  now  occupying  apartments  at  Brixton,  between  which 
and  his  office  he  walked  daily  both  ways^  a  considerable  distance 
for  a  Londoner,  but  which  to  him^  accustomed  as  he  had  been 
throughout  life  to  long  country  rambles,  was  almost  an  essential  to 
his  bodily  health.  In  order,  therefore,  to  reach  London  Bridge,  be 
had  to  pass  round  by  the  Tower  moat,  and  across  Trinity  Square 
and  Tower  Hill. 

The  rays  of  the  early  evening  sun  lit  up  with  softened  warmth 
the  storm-beaten  walls  of  the  ancient  prison-palace.  The  quaint 
little  windows,  and  the  gilded  vane  of  the  White  Tower,  flashed 
and  flamed.  The  crumbling  walls,  with  the  clambering  ivy;  the 
broken  outline  formed  by  the  quaint  little  houses  where  the  soldiers 
resided;  the  dried  moat  where  a  company  of  Grenadiers  were 
being  drilled  ;  the  Traitor's  Gate ;  the  queer  church,  peeping 
between  the  towers  and  turrets,  each  one  of  which  had  its  legend  of 
love  and  crime,  of  suffering  and  long  years  of  woe, — all  these  had  a 
strange  attraction  for  the  young  man  this  afternoon,  and  he  paused 
in  his  journey  to  contemplate  the  scene,  so  unlike  the  bustle  and 
turmoil  around  him,  and  to  give  his  fancy  play. 

Before  him  was  the  most  ancient  historical  building — not  in 
ruins — in  Europe  !  Could  they  speak,  what  tales  could  those  thick 
stone  walls  recapitulate !  But  they  were  silent,  and  their  secrets  were 
untold !  silent  as  those  generations  of  the  dead  which,  living,  had 
fulfilled  their  parts  in  the  tragedies  formerly  enacted  there. 

Almost  as  a  natural  outcome  of  these  reflections,  Arthurs 
thoughts  riverted  to  that  other  kindred  structure  of  a  sister  citj^ 
which  an  enraged  people  had  destroyed,  and  swept  from  the  face  of 
earth; — the  terrible  Bastille,  And  he  thought  of  that  unhappy 
prisoner  in  the  Iron  Mask,  who  had  spent  his  last  days  within  its 
precincts,  and  had  been  buried  within  its  walls. 

This  took  him  to  another  scene,  in  which  his  own  history  and 
fate  were  concerned,  to  that  little  turret  of  an  unknown  mansioD, 
in  Kent,  within  sight  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  as  Dr.  Lee  bad 
described  it  to  him,  and  to  that  helpless  girl,  whom  he  knew  now 
was  his  mother,  a  prisoner  there. 

Then  a  chill  crept  through  his  frame  as  an  idea  which  bad 
never  struck  him  till  now  gradually  took  possession  of  his  mind^ 
could  that  girl,  his  mother,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  tluU  iurf^ 
four^afidUwenty  years  ago,  beaprisonef*  there  still  at  the  present  do!)  ^ 
Could  that  be  Sir  Jasper^s  secret,  the  secret  which,  with  his  life,  he 
was  compelled  to  guard  ? 

Almost  deprived  of  the  power  of  action  by  this  fantastic  though 
frightful  coniecture,  lie  caught  the  irpn  rstUing  before  him  for  sup- 
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port.  Helpless  for  the  moment,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  his 
position,  he  ¥7 as  startled  into  propriety,  at  this  juncture,  by  hearing 
his  own  name  shouted  in  a  stentorian  voice. 

He  turned  hastily,  and  perceived  a  cab  that  was  crossing  the 
Square  suddenly  stop,  in  ob^ience  to  the  directions  apparently  of 
a  head  that  was  thrust  out  of  the  window.  To  his  astonishment 
he  recognised  this  head  as  pertaining  to  his  benefactor  and  foster- 
father.  Captain  Beresford. 

''  Ho !  ho !  lad,  you  didn't  c  xpect  to  see  me  sailing  along  this 
tack  now,  did  you  1  ^'  the  Captain  exclaimed,  as  he  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  cab,  and  motioned  our  hero  to  enter. 

*'  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  in  London,  certainly,  sir." 

'*  Surprised !  'Egad,  and  well  you  may  be,  my  boy ;  and,  shiver 
my  timbers,  but  I  begin  to  wish  I  had  stayed  in  the  country.  I'm 
not  used  to  this  here  precious  London  of  yours,  like  I  was  when  I 
was  younger,  and  used  to  come  into  port  and  see  the  brokers  and 
get  cargo,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Dang  the  place,  and  all  the 
lubbers  in  it,  I  say  !" 

The  cabman  having  been  instructed  to  drive  towards  Brixton— 
whither,  indeed,  the  Captain,  having  called  at  the  Hall  and  found 
Arthur  already  gone,  was  proceeding— Captain  Beresford  informed 
his  companion  of  the  cauie  of  his  present  excitement,  as  well  as  his 
sudden  anger  against  the  metropolis  and  the  dwellers  therein. 

It  appeared  that  the  Captain  had  suddenly  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  start  for  London — to  which  he  had  not  been  for  some  years 
— with  the  express  object  and  intention  of  consulting  the  police. 

*'The  police?"  ejaculated  his  compahion  amazed. 

"Yes,  lad;  the  police;  those  sharp  fellows  in  Scotland-yard, 
you  know,  who  don't  take  long,  I  warrant,  to  ran  down  a  ship, 
piraie,  or  buccaneer  when  you  once  give  'em  a  sight  of  the  sails." 

**  But  what  on  earth,  sir,  have  you  to  do  with  the  police  ?  " 

**  Belay  there,  youngster,'^  returned  the  worthy  Captain  gravely. 
•'  You  may  be  sure,  mate,  it's  not  a  trifle  that  would  make  old  Tom 
Beresford  desert  his  ship  and  his  cabin,  and  leave  old  Jack  Bowling, 
with  his  wooden  leg,  in  charge !  Zounds,  now,  he^s  got  the  key  of  the 
spirit  lockers !  Jack'U  be  as  drunk  as  blazes  before  I  get  on  board 
again  ?  But  I've  been  oneasy  in  my  mind,  lad,  about  my  old 
mate.  Jack  Clements,  him  as  you  and  that  lad  Linden  picked  up 
and  rescued  from  the  bull ;  zooks !  but  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
ye  whacking  that  bull!" 

Arthur  then  remembered  the  stranger  in  the  rough  pilot-coat 
who  was  paying  a  visit,  to  which  he  evidently  attached  importance, 
to  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  at  Brook  lands.  But  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  why  the  Captain  should  be  uneasy  about  him,  or  still 
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lesR  why  such  uneasiness  should  bring  him  to  London  to  see  the 
police. 

**  Well,  you  see,  mate,"  returned  Captain  Beresford,  in  answer 
to  his  remarks^  '*  That  young  fellow,  Jack  Clements,  and  me  was 
chums,  and  as  he  didn't  seem  to  have  any  kindred,  nor  chick,  nor 
child,  it  strikes  me  that  its  part  of  an  old  sailor's  dooty  to  look  after 
his  old  shipmate.  Well,  then,  you  see  when  Clements  says  to  me, 
Tom  Beresford,  maybe  I'll  stop  in  England,  and  maybe  I'll  be 
bound  elsewhere,  but  anyhow  I'll  come  and  say  *  Good-bye  '  to  you 
afore  I  go,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two  may  be ;  why  then,  d'ye  mark 
me,  I  naturally  looks  for  him  to  come,  and  when  he  doesn't  come 
I  begin  to  get  uncomfortable  like,  and  want  to  know  the  why  and 
the  because.  That's  what  it  is,  mate,  d'ye  see ;  and  that's  what 
has  set  afloat  again  Tom  Beresford's  old  hulk,  sailing  about  over 
the  ocean,  and  making  him  feel  as  though  his  old  timber  were  about 
to  fall  to  pieces,  you  know,  at  the  roll  of  every  billow,  and  the 
howling  of  every  wind." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Captain  Beresford  was  as  garralous 
as  most  old  sailors  are ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  get  him  to  convey 
his  meaning  clearly,  use  he  never  so  many  words. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  therefore,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient 
to  throw  into  narrative  form  the  facts,  as  gathered  by  Arthur  during 
the  conversation,  which  had  led  the  Captain  to  leave  temporarily  his 
rural  retreat,  and  the  adventures  which  had  happeneil  to  him  there- 
after. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

CAPTAIN   beresford's   SIMPLICltT. 

After  the  departure  of  Arthur  and  young  Jack  Linden  from 
Oakhurst,  Captain  Beresford  it  appeared  had  been  waiting  with 
daily  iccT  easing  uneasiness  to  see  or  hear  something  of  his  old 
ship.mate  Clements. 

At  last,  after  holding  a  council  of  war  with  his  chief  officer, 
Jack  Bowling,  unable  longer  to  master  his  impatience,  the  Captain 
resolved  to  set  out  to  Brooklands,  whither  he  remembered  that 
Clements  said  he  was  going,  and  make  inquiries  there  about 
him. 

*'Zooks!  mate,"  said  the  Captain,  scratching  his  worthy  head 
in  perplexity.  "  At  my  age  and  standing,  and  not  feeling  sart'D 
that  ray  old  hulk  will  stand  rough  seas  and  squalls,  I'd  as  Hrf 
keep  anchor  safe  in  port  as  set  sail  on  this  here  expedition ;  and, 
'egad  !  a  little  liefer.  But  when  your  old  comrade,  along  of  whom 
you  ve  sailed,  and  may  be  that  you've  saved  once  a'ready  from  the 
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sharks^  hoists  signals  of  distress,  I  take  it,  mate,  that  an  honost 
English  salt  mustn't  be  perticler  as  to  fair  weather,  nor  the  cha- 
racter of  his  craft,  as  long  as  two  planks  stick  together." 

*'  Aye,  aye,  Cap'nl  Them's  my  views  exact,"  growled  Bowlings 
in  a  deep  bass  voice,  and  he  tapped  emphatic  approval  on  the  floor 
with  his  wooden  leg. 

''So  Brooklands  is  the  first  port^  I  take  it^  that  we  have  to 
make.'' 

**  That's  it,  Cap'n,  as  sure  as  life.  Sail  in  deep  water,  Cap'n, 
and  keep  a  good  look  out  for  breakers  ahead.'' 

*'  Aye,  aye,  mate !  Trust  Tom  Beresford  for  that !  A.nd  you'll 
look  after  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  the  cabin  and  the  flagstaff 
while  I'm  away?" 

''  Aye,  aye,  Cap'n  !  Trust  Jack  Bowling  for  that !  And 
there's  one  old  fool,  Cap'n,  as  wishes  you  mainly  a  good  voyage 
and  quick  return  !" 

*'  God  bless  you,  mate  !  give  us  your  fist — soh !" 

This  having  been  settled,  next  morning  the  Captain  set  forth, 
Jack  Bowling  firing  a  parting  salute  from  the  ''  Summer  Cloud," 
and  hauling  down  the  flag  from  the  mast-head,  as  indicative  that 
the  commander  was  no  longer  on  board. 

Captain  Beresford  felt  rather  nervous  at  first,  with  his  unwonted 
mission  on  his  hands.  But,  after  all,  Brooklands  was  not  very  far 
fi-om  Oakhurst.  There  were  two  miles  to  walk  across  country  to  the 
train,  then  half-an- hour's  journey  to  Dover,  and  then  a  few  miles 
more. 

He  rested  an  hour  at  an  inn  near  Dover,  and  then,  having 
ascertained  his  proper  route,  experienced  small  difficulty  in  finding 
the  mansion  of  which  1  e  was  iu  quest. 

He  presented  himself  to  the  stern-looking  man,  who  guarded 
the  large  gates,  and  somewhat  startled  that  individual  by  his  bluflf 
inquiry  if  the  "  captain  was  at  home  ?" 

The  Captain,  my  good  man  ?  Do  you  mean  Sir  Jasper  ?" 

"  Aye,  aye,  if  he's  the  commander  of  the  ship : — I  reckon  that 
is  his  name." 

But  the  lodge-keeper  did  not  at  first  seem  inclined  to  permit 
the  queer-speaking  visitor  to  pass  the  gates.  His  objections  were, 
however,  overcome,  and  Captain  Beresford  was  permitted  to  traverse 
the  park,  and  presently  found  himself  on  the  terrace  and  before 
the  porticosd  door. 

Sir  Jasper  was  at  home.  Would  Captain  Beresford  walk 
inside  ? 

So  Captain  Beresford  was  ushered  into  the  room  which  Dick 
Downing  first    entered    on  his  visit  to  that  house.     Sir    Jasper 
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Estcourt  was  there  when  he  entered^  and  invited  him  coorteooily 
to  take  a  seat. 

The  Captain  made  known  the  object  of  his  visit.  A  seafaring 
man,  Jack  Clements  by  name,  had  notified  that  he  was  about  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Sir  Jasper,  that  he  was  a  stranger  in  England^  and 
though  the  Captain  had  been  expecting  to  see  him  again  daily, 
nothing  had  been  heard  of  him  sinoe  the  day  he  started  for 
Brooklands. 

Sir  Jasper  listened  to  this  statement  in  attentive  silenoe; 
placidly  smoking  his  cigar. 

'^  1  should  he  most  happy  to  assist  you,  Captain  Beresford,  in 
finding  your  missing  friend,^^  he  said,  when  his  visitor  had  done. 
'*  Unfortunately,  however,  I  have  no  means  of  doing  so,  as  I  ha?e 
seen  or  heard  nothing  of  the  gentleman  of  whom  you  speak." 

**  Not  seen  him  V  echoed  the  worthy  Captain,  aghast. 

'*  Neither  seen  him,  nor  heard  of  him.  And,  what  is  more,  I 
do  not  know  any  person  at  all  answering  either  to  the  name  or 
description  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  refer^ — Clements,  I  think 
you  said  was  his  name  ?" 

'*  Aye^  Clements^  sure  enough,  was  his  name ;  and^  zooks,  he  said 
he  was  bound  for  this  house ;  yet  you  tell  me  he  has  never  beeo 
here!'' 

'*  Yes,  Captain  Beresford ;  such,  I  assure  you,  is  the  fact.  Who 
Mr.  Clements  can  be,  or  what  he  can  have  to  say  to  me,  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  ;  but  if  he  were  coming  here,  he  must 
have  changed  his  mind ;  for  it  is  quite  impossible,  or  at  least  im- 
probable in  the  extreme,  that  he  could  ever  have  called  at 
Brooklands  without  my  being  informed  of  it.  *'  But,  stay,  to  make 
sure,  I  will  call  my  servants  and  inquire.  ' 

Sir  Jasper  rang  the  bell,  and  made  the  necessary  inquiries  of 
the  grim-looking  man-servant  who  responded  to  the  summons. 

No  ;  it  was  quite  certain  that  no  gentleman  like  Mr.  Clements 
had  ever  been  to  the  house,  or  asked  to  see  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt. 

*' You  see.  Captain,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  blandly,  "that  there  is 
evidently  a  mistake.  Apparently,  as  I  would  suggest,  you  must 
have  misunderstood  the  destination  of  your  friend." 

*•  Zounds!  Sir  Jasper,"  exclaimed  the  other  in  great  distress, 
"  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  destination,  but  he  said  he  was 
coming  here ;  and  if  he  has  not  been  here,  some  accident  mast  have 
happened  to  him,  poor  lad  I  So,  as  Jack  Clements  has  gotoo 
f  riends  or  relations  of  his  own,  I  guess  it  is  the  duty  of  Tom 
Beresford  to  look  into  the  aSair.  I*m  bound  now  for  London,  to 
put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  police.^' 

'*  Excuse  me,  but  won't  that  be  rather  precipitate?"  said  Sir 
Jasper,  calmly  contemplating  the  curling  smoke  that  rose  iP^ 
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his  cigar.  ''  Hadn't  you  better  wait  a  few  days^  and  make 
certain  that  you  do  not  get  a  oomtnunication  from  your  firiend  in 
the  meantime?" 

**  No,  no,  sir  ;  I'm  off  with  the  first  tide.  My  sails  are  set  to 
the  wind,  and  Tom  Beresford  is  not  the  man  to  cast  an«^hor  when 
his  craft  and  his  date  of  sailing  is  past.  Thanking  you^  Sir 
Jasper,  how'sumever,  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  youVe  shown 
in  the  affair.^'  / 

With  expressions  of  hope,  on  the  part  of  the  baronet,  that  nis 
yisitor  would  soon  hear  of  the  safety  of  his  friend^  Captain  Beres. 
ford  took  his  leave,  and  without  losing  a  moment's  delay,  hastened 
to  the  railway-station,  and  caught  the  first  train  to  town. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  arrived  in  London  ;  so  he  took 
a  cab  direct  to  an  hotel  near  the  Minories,  where^  many  years 
previously^  he  had  once  put  up,  and  which  was  still  patronised  by 
American  captains,  and,  indeed,  seamen  generally. 

He  was  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  with  the  very  vaguest 
notion  of  the  proceedings  he  was  about  to  take.  Years  had 
passed  since  the  Captain  had  occasion  to  set  foot  in  London  ;  and 
what  with  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  streets  and 
buildings,  the  noise  of  the  traffic,  and  the  unwonted  nature  of  his 
mission,  he  felt  altogether  uneasy  and  disturbed.  He  had  heard 
often  of  Scotland  Yard  as  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  Metro- 
politan police ;  and  having  ascertained  from  inquiry  that  Scotland 
Yard  was  at  the  West-end,  after  breakfast,  he  proceeded  west- 
wards on  foot,  accordingly. 

He  arrived  safely  as  far  as  Whitehall,  having  unceasingly 
made  inquiries  on  the  route^  and  sometimes  having  been  sent, 
mischievously,  considerable  distances  out  of  the  way. 

Here,  however,  he  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  soldiery  at 
the  Horse-Ouards,  it  being  the  hour  when  there  was  some  little 
display  in  *'  relieving  guard."  This  novel  sight  was  so  interesting 
to  the  worthy  Captain  that  he  must  needs  walk  into  the  quadrangle 
to  watch  the  ceremony ;  and  then,  turning  by  mistake  the  wrong 
way,  he  found  himself  in  the  open  space  between  the  Horse-*Gaards 
and  St.  James's  Park. 

While  he  was  staring  about  him,  wondering  how  he  come  there, 
and  whither  he  was  to  go  next,  a  quiet  and  simple-looking  country- 
man came  up  to  him,  and  askel  him  politely  if  be  could  direct 
him  the  nearest  way  to  St.  Paul's. 

"  St.  Paul's,  mate?"  returned  the  Captain,  rubbing  his  chin 
with  his  one  available  coat- sleeve.  '^  Zooks !  no,  that  I  can't.  The 
&ct  is,  mate,  Vm  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  just  come  up  from  the 
country.*' 
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**  Why,  I'm  a  stranger  from  the  country  too,  mate/'  returned 
the  simple-looking  gentleman,  evidently  pleased  to  find  some  one 
in  the  great  metropolis  as  ignorant  of  its  ways  as  himself. 
"  Leastways,  when  I  say  Fm  from  the  country,  I've  been  staying; 
in  Dorsetshire  a-bit,  but  my  reg'lar  life  is  the  sea,  you  know,  and 
I'm  going  oflF  to  Calefomy  as  soon  as  I  get  a  ship." 

Now  the  Captain  was  pleased.  It  is  something  to  see  a  fellow 
who  is  not  quite  a  land-lubber  when  you  are  anywhere  near  Charing 
Cross.  So  Captain  Beresford  and  his  new  acquaintance  soon 
agreed  to  go  to  a  public  house  and  drink  each  other's  healths. 

Then  the  Captain  grew  confidential,  and  told  the  other  the 
object  of  his  visit  to  town,  and  that  he  was  now  about  to  proceed 
to  Scotland  Yard. 

How  the  countryman  did  laugh  when  he  heard  this  news. 
'*Why,   Captam,"    said    he,   having   learned   that   such  was 
the  rank  of  our  worthy  friend,  '*  you're  a  lucky  man  to  have  met 
me!" 

'*  Aye,  mate  !  how's  that  ?" 

''  Well,  I  See  you're  all  right,  and  so  I'll  tell  you.       I'm  a 
sergeant  of  the  detectives,   that's  what  lam— ha!   ha!  When  I 
first  clapt  eyes  on  you  I  thought  you  were— he  !   he  !  he  1 — one  of 
the  swell-mob ;  and  here's  one  of  my  mabes  standing  over  there, 
Inspector  Gammon,  as  may  be  you've  heard  tell  of." 
'*  Can't  say  I  have,  mate,  howsoever." 
'*  Clever  man,  Captain,  upon  my  soul,  and  here  he  comes.'' 
An  introduction  to  Inspector  Gammon  thereupon  ensued,  and 
he  and  the  sergeant  entered  fully  into  the  case  of  Captain  Beresford's 
missing  friend. 

''A  case  of  pork  pies,  Inspector,  I'm  afraid,  eh  ?''  said  the  sergeant 
gravely,  and  with  apprehension  in  his  tone. 

''  Most  likely,  I  expect,"  returned  that  functionary  with  a 
nod. 

^'  Pork  pies,  gentlemen  ?  Zooks  !  what  do  ye  mean  by  pork 
pies?" 

'*  Just  this,  my  dear  sir  ;  it  has  recently  come  to  our  knowledge 
in  Scotland  Yard  that  several  persons  have  disappeared  suddenly 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  We've  traced  'em  out,  sir,  and 
find  that  there  is  a  systematic  course  of  wholesale  murder,  per* 
petrated  by  a  single  gang  !'' 

^*  Bless  my  heart !  How  dreadful  to  be  sure !''  ejaculated  the 
Captain,  aghast. 

**  So  it  is,  sir ;  but  that  isn't  all.  The  bodies  are  first  stripped, 
sir,  and  then  they're  disposed  of  wholesale  to  an  eminent  firm  of 

pork-pie  manufacturers,  and  made  into " 

"Good  heavens,  sir I^into  pork  pies ?'' 
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^'  Into  the  most  luscious  pork  pies,  Captain/* 

**0h!  dear  me/*  returned  Captain  Beresford,  turning  pale, 
and  feeling  very  unwell.  **  I  hope — hem  ! — now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  had  a  pork  pie  this  morning  for  breakfast.  I  trust  in 
Providence,  Mr.  Sergeant,  that  it  wasn't  one  of  those." 

However,  to  prevent  further  loss  of  time,  Inspector  Gammon 
proposed  that  they  should  now  enter  a  cab,  and  drive  to  Scotland 
Yard,  himself  giving  the  necessary  directions  to  the  cabman. 

Presently,  at  the  corner  of  a  square,  the  cab  stopped,  and  the 
two  police  officers  alighted,  leaving  the  Captain  inside,  and  telling 
him  to  wait  five  minutes  while  they  prepared  the  superintendent 
of  police  for  his  arrival. 

Captain  Beresford  waited  patiently  in  the  cab  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then,  getting  impatient  at  the  delay,  was  about  to 
look  at  his  watch,  when  he  found  {i  had  gone.  Jumping  from  the 
cab  in  great  excitement,  he  called  the  cabman  to  his  aid ;  and 
then  only  did  it  become  apparent  to  his  simple,  honest  mind 
that  the  two  police  officers  were  really  impostors  and  rogues, 
who  had  stolen  his  watch,  without,  of  course,  having  any  intention 
to  reappear. 

Much  discomfited  and  angry  with  the  rascally  lani^sharks  at 
large,  he  then  directed  the  cabman  to  drive  due  east,  calling  at 
the  Hall,  in  the  first  instance,  for  his  nephew,  Arthur  Beresford  ; 
and,  finding  he  had  left,  was  about  to  proceed  to  that  young 
gentleman's  chambers,  when  he  perceived  him  standing  against 
the  railings  of  the  Tower,  in  the  manner  already  described. 

So  the  two  gentlemen  then  went  home  together — Captain 
Beresford  relinquishinc:  his  intention  to  consult  the  police  autho- 
rities that  ni^ht,  and  resolving  that  he  would  not  again  trust  him- 
self in  London  streets  without  his  boy  Arthur  was  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A      RECOGNITION. 

On  the  following  morning  Arthur  obtained  a  day's  leave  from 
his  official  duties,  and  accompanied  Captain  Beresford  to  Scotland 
Yard,  where  particulars  of  the  disappearance  of  the  man  Clements, 
were  duly  taken  down,  as  also  his  personal  description. 

The  Courteous  and  intelligent  official,  to  whom  the  communi- 
cation was  made,  while  stating  that  the  matter  should  be 
investigated,  did  not  appear  to  consider  that  there  was  any  great 
mystery  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  These  disappearances,"  he  said,  '*  are  of  constant  occurrence, 
and  it  generally  turns  out,  in  the  end,  that  the  person  who  is 
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supposed  to  have  been  murdered^  or  otherwise  criminally  dispoeed 

of,  has  had  some  squabble  with  his  family,  or  is  sebsed  with  a  sadden 

freak  to  travel ;  but  is   in  either  case  a  voluntary  absentee^  who 

has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  write  his  intentions  to  his  friends." 

The  same  official  appeared  to  attach   more  importance  to  the 

story  of  the  Captain's  adventures  on  the  previous  day,  and  was 

very  particular  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  personal  characteristics 

of  the  two  swindlers,  who  had   pretended  to   be   officers  of  the 

police. 

"  I  think.  Captain  Beresford/'  said  the  official,  smiling,  'Hhat 

we  may  be  able  to  restore  to  you  your  stolen  watch,  though  I  will 

scarcely  venture  to  promise  to  restore  your  absent  friend." 

Having  despatched  his  business  iu  Scotland  Yard,  Captain 
Beresford  felt  greatly  relieved  in  his  mind,  since  he  had  done  all 
that  a  plain  sailor  could  do  under  the  circumstances,  for  his  old 
comrade ;  and  then,  wliat  with  satisfaction  caused  by  this  fact, 
and  the  elation  produced  by  the  hope  of  recovering  his  stolen 
watch,  he  felt  in  such  high  spirits,  that  he  resolved  he  would  not 
leave  London  without  paying  a  visit  to  his  old  acquaintance.  Jack 
Windlass,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years,  and  who,  as  he  was 
aware,  had  now  quitted  a  life  at  sea  for  the  more  profitable  one 
of  a  publican  at  the  East-end. 

'*  Zooks !  my  lad,*'  said  he^  excitedly  flapping  his  one  arm,  and 
the  sleeve  of  the  other,  *' you'd  like  to  see  Jack?  as  honest  a 
soul  as  ever  trod  the  deck,  my  boy  !  We^U  get  our  dinner  ai  one 
of  these  grand  taverns  in  the  Strand,  and  then  we'll  go  to  Ratcliff 
Highway, — do  you  know  where  that  is,  mate  ?  Weil,  never  mind, 
the  cabman  will  find  it  out,  and  I've  got  the  address  in  my  pocket- 
book,  I  know." 

To  the  very  unaristocratic  neighbourhood  of  Ratcliff  they  were 
accordingly  driven ;  and  as  we  are  desirous  of  not  hampering  this 
history  with  unnecessary  details  of  facts  which  do  not  bear 
directly  upon  the  main  incidents  of  the  story,  we  may  briefly  say 
that  the  Captain  discovered  his  old  comrade,  Jack  Windlass,  at 
home,  serving,  in  fact,  in  a  white  apron,  *« pints"  and  ** half- 
quarterns,"  over  the  bar;  that  Jack  was  as  delighted  to  seethe 
Captain  as  the  Captain  was  to  see  him  ;  that  the  three  gentlemen 
agreed  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  together,  and  to  go  to  the 
theatre  in  the  evening;  and  finally,  that  Mr.  Windlass,  throwing 
ofi  his  apron,  arrayed  himself  in  a  cut-away  coat  and  excessively 
glossy,  chimney-pot  hat,  and  walked  off  with  his  friends,  accordingly* 

Now,  as  everybody  who  knows  anything  about  that  part  of  tb« 
world  is  aware,  in  order  to  proceed  from  Ratcliff  to  either  the  City 
or  the  West-end,  you  must  pass  the  Minories,  either  by  way  of 
Aldgate  or  by  the  Tower.     Our  party  went  by  way  of  the  Tower, 
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and  thus  it  happened,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  that  almost  on  the 
very  spot  where,  yesterday,  Arthur  Beresford  had  met  the 
Captain,  to-day^  the  three  gentlemen  ran  against  Mr.  Richard 
Downing,  who  had  been  to  the  Company's  Hall^  with  the  intention 
of  seeing  Arthur,  and  had  been  disappointed  at  not  finding  him 
there. 

It  appeared  that  Dick  and  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  having 
become  settled  in  their  new  abode,  had  two  cousins  of  Lucy's  come 
up  from  the  country  to  stay  a  day  or  two  with  them.  So  this 
being  considered  as  a  fitting  occasion  for  a  house-warming,  Dick 
was  commissioned  to  find  hit  friend  Beresford,  and  ask  him  to 
spend  the  evening  at  Camberwell.  _ 

"I  should  be  delighted  to  come,  my  dear  fellow,"  Arthur 
returned^  ''  but  it  is  impossible.  My  uncle,  the  Captain,  stays  in 
town  till  to-morrow,  and  that  is  an  old  shipmate  of  his,  and  we 
were  all  thinking  of  going  to  one  of  the  theatres  to  spend  the 
evening  together.  '^ 

*'  Oh,  bother  that!  I'll  ask  them  both  to  come  and  have  a  song 
or  a  rubber  of  whist  with  us.  Lucy  and — and  mother  will  give  ihem 
a  welcome^  I  know.^^ 

"  Well,  if  you  can  persuade  them,  and  don't  mind  being 
hampered  with  the  three  of  us,  Tm  quite  at  your  service^  Downing  ; 
and,  in  fact,  I  shall  really  be  very  pleased  to  come." 

So  the  Captain  and  Mr.  Wmdlass  were  invited  to  join  Dick's 
little  party. 

'^Zooks !  mate,  yes ;  I'll  come  if  Jack  will  1"  cried  the  Captain, 
cheerily. 

Mr.  Windlass  looked  at  his  fine  black  clothes,  and  smirked. 
He  felt  that  he  was  attired  for  society,  so  he  said  :  *'  Than'ke,  most 
'appy,  I'm  sure,  to  accompany  the  Captain.*' 

It  was  totj  early  yet  to  think  of  going  to  an  evening  party ;  and 
as  most  probably  Mr.  Downing  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
ladies  at  home  to  make  sundry  purchases  in  the  City  for  the  ent>er- 
tainment,  he  separated  from  the  other  three  gentlemen^  with  the 
understanding  that  they  should  meet  again  at  Dick's  house  in  time 
to  take  a  quiet  cup  of  tea. 

How  the  intervening  hours  were  spent  signifies  not  to  this 
history ;  but  about  five  in  the  afternoon^  Arthur  and  his  two  frien<ls 
presented  themselves  at  **  Myrtle  Cottage,"  so  christened  by  Dick 
and  Lucy  during  their  honeymoon,  as  indicative  of  the  domestic 
felicity  tliat  they  purposed  to  enjoy  during  their  future  years  of 
wedlock — "the  myrtle"  of  course  being  essentially  typical  of 
peace. 

Lucy  blushing  and  very  pretty,  but  rather  red  about  the  eyes 
as  if  she  had  been  crying,  received  the  gentlemen^  and  made  them 
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as  welcome  as  if  thevhad  been  her  intimate  friends,  and  introduced 

them  to  the  two  rosy-cheeked  damsels  from   the  country.     Dick 

was  quiet,  but  particularly  attentive  and  ki^d  ;  but  by  Arthur,  the 

Captain,  and  the  country  cousins,  the  chief  part  of  the  conversation 

was  maintained  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  that  the  tea-cups 

and  saucers  were  rattling,  until  Lucy  sat  down  at  the  table  to 

preside. 

Mrs.  Meadows  was  at  present  upstairs^  having  had  a  slight  tiff 

with  Dick  for  bringing  home  three  gentlemen,  when  one  only  was 

expected.     It  will  be  perceived  that  Mrs.   Meadows  had  already 

begun  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  a  mother-in-law  ;  and  the  fact 

of  the  "little  tiff"  in  question  having  occurred,  and  that  Lucy 

had  dared  in  the  meekest  way  to  take  her  husband's  part^  had  led 

to  a  scene,  terminating  in  the  pair  of  red  eyes,  which  we  have 

noticed  in  the  young  wife. 

Fortunately,  however,  no  one,  not  even  the  two  cousins  who 
were  staying  in  the  house,  was  aware  of  the  little  domestic  un- 
pleasantness that  ha!  occurred  in  "  Myrtle  Cottage;"  and  Mrs. 
Meadows'  absence  was  explained  by  **  mamma  having  a  headache 
this  afternoon  ;'^  whilst  Dick  and  Lucy,  with  heavy  hearts,  mantled 
their  faces  with  unwontedly  happy  smiles. 

The  Captain  told  his  yarn  about  the  sea-snake,  appealing  to 
Jack  Windlass,  who  was  on  the  **  Summer  Cloud  "  at  the  time,  to 
verify  the  statements  he  made;  which  Jack  did  most  heartily, 
adding  particulars  and  details  of  his  own  in  a  way  that  quite 
astonished  the  worthy  Captain,  wh/)  adhered  in  his  stories  to  the 
truth,  so  far  he  wjis  aware,  but  mixed  up  the  wildest  statements 
of  others  with  his  own  less-exciting  experiences,  in  such  a  way  that 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  one  ended  and  the  other  began. 

'*  Did  you  actually  see  the  head  of  the  monster  yourself.  Captain 
Beresford?"  Miss  Molly  Meadows,  the  eldest  country  cousin 
inquired. 

"  No,  madam  ;  I  don't  pretend  to  have  got  8^  sight  of  the  monster 
myself;  but  my  mate.  Jack  Windlass,  did — eh.  Jack  V^ 

"  Guess  I  did.  Captain,*'  replied  Mr.  Windlass,  smirking, 
giving  a  twist  to  the  curl  that  decorated  his  cheek.  "  He'd  got  his 
mouth  open,  ladies,  if  you'll  believe  me;  as  though  he  were 
gaping,  so  to  say.  And  such  eyes  the  critter  had— a  greeny  colour, 
and  about  the  size  of  my  head,  and  as  1  was  a-looking  at  it,  the  darned 
critter  had  the  impudence  to  wink  his  starboard  eye  at  me,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Don't  you  wish  you  may  catch  me,  old  boy  ?''  and  down 
to  the  bottom  he  dived,  the  beggar's  tail  sticking  out  of  the  water, 
like  a  great  church  spire." 

The  young  ladies  exp**essed  their  astonishment,  and  th® 
gentlemen  laughed,  except  Captain  Beresfojrd.  He  loudly  declaw^ 
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he  believed  the  facts  as  related,  and  smiled  and  winked  at  the 
company  all  round,  as  though  to  invoke  admiration  for  his  wonder- 
ful shipmate,  Jack  Windlass,  who  had  seen  these  things. 

After  tea  one  of  the  young  ladies  entertained  the  company 
with  a  little  music ;  while  some  of  the  others,  including  the  two 
elder  gentlemen,  sat  down  to  a  game  of  V^hist ;  whilst  wine  for  the 
ladies,  and  grog  for  the  rougher  sex,  were  freely  dispersed. 

Now,  at  this  juncture,  Mrs.  Meadows  entered  the  room ;  her 
hands,  crossed  meekly,  and  a  melancholy  but  resigned  smile  upon 
her  face. 

''Was  mamma's  head-ache  better  ?"  **  Yes,''  mamma  thought, 
"perhaps  it  was."  "A  little  brandy-and- water  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  take^"  though  Captain  Beresford  suggested  that  the  brandy 

without  the  water  would  be  best.  So  mamma,  who  liked  brandy  with 
water  or  without,  sat  quietly  in  a  corner,  whilst  the  party,  gaining 
spirits,  proceeded  with  their  music  and  their  cards. 

But  why  did  Mr.  Windlass,  stare,  open-mouthed  and  speech- 
less, at  the  old  lady  who  had  just  come  into  the  room  \  Why  did  he 
place  his  glass  of  grog,  which  he  had  raised  to  his  lips ,  untasted  on 
the  table  a^ain,  and  nearly  permit  his  cards  to  fall  from  his  hand  ? 

"  Zooks !  mate,  what's  the  matter  with  you  V^  ejaculated  his 
partner,  looking  at  him  amazed.  "Do  you  know  you've  just  been 
and  trumped  my  ace  ?" 

'*  Trumped  ace?  beg  pardon.  Captain  !  I — I — shiver  my  tim- 
bers, but  this  is  a  rum  go !'' 

Windlass  seized  his  grog,  and  in  his  excitement,  drank  such  a 
gulp  that  it  nearly  choked  him  ;  the  Captain,  in  alarm,  jumped  up, 
and  frantically  slapped  his  comrade's  back,  demanding^  as  he  did  sa, 
to  know  what  all  the  commotion  was  about. 

"Do— do  you  remember  Aer,  Capt'n?"  ejaculated   Mr.  Wind- 
lass between  his  coughing,  and  pointing  to  ULrs.  Meadows  >¥Lth  bis 
thumb. 

**  What,  that  lady  \     Of  course  I  do  ! " 

'*Does  the  gentleman  mean  me?'^  said  Mrs.  Meadowi^  in 
surprise. 

•*  Mean  you,  Susan  ?  Of  course  I  do  1"  cried  Mr.  Windlass, 
recovering  himself. 

"Qood  gracious  !  John  Windlass  ?" 

"  Tom  Beresford,  you  remember,  Susan,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Shiver  my  timber,  mate,  if  I  do  I  Black-eyed  Susan,  do  you 
mean  ?" 

''  No,  mate,"  exclaimed  the  other  excitedly,  having  fetched  Mrs. 
Meadows  from  her  corner,  and  shaking  the  startled  lady  by  the 
band ;  "  not  black-eyed  Susan,  but  Susan  Jones !     The  gal  that 
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gave  ud  the  baby,  you  know ;  and,  Susan,  there's  the  baby— *tfaat 
young  gentleman  sitting  there.  You  wouldn't  know  him  now,  I 
dare  say.  He's  grown,  Captain,  since  Sue  put  the  youngster  into 
our  arms !     It's  wonderful  we  should  meet  like  this  !*' 

This  appeared  a  statement  so  scandalous  that  the  young 
ladies  looked  indignant  atid  elevated  their  heads.  Lucy  and  Dick 
were  astonished,  and  Mrs.  Meadows  swooned  away  into  a  hysterical 
fit. 

But  soon  it  became  apparent^  to  those  who  know  this  history, 
that  Mrs.  Meadows  was  the  person  who  foisted  the  baby,  Arthur 
Beresford,  upon  the  Captain  and  his  frieod ;  and  that  she  aad 
Lucy  were  consequently  the  same  widow  and  her  daughter  whom 
Mr.  Styles  had^  some  months  previously,  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
discover  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  East-end. 


MAY. 

This  is  your  month  of  months,  sweet  May^ 

And  is  it  not  my  month  too ! 
Were  we  not  born  the  self-same  day  ? 

Are  we  twins,  then,  I  and  you  \ 

Twins  of  a  kind,  I  think,  sweet  May^ 

Since  our  friendship  first  begun  ; 
Do  not  our  fancies  go  one  way  ? 

Are  not  our  sympathies  one  ? 

I  see  your  arch  eyes  smile,  sweet  May  , 

I'm  sure  that  you  quite  approve ; 
Don't  hide  your  darling  face — but  say. 

Has  firiendship  ripenM  to  love  \ 

Sit  down  beside  me  here,  sweet  May, 

Underneath  your  namesake's  shade  ; 
Tell  me,  this  golden  summer  day. 

If  you  will  be  mine,^dear  maid  ? 

Was  that  a  *'  yes*'  I  heard,  sweet  May  ? 

That  shy  smile  sets  me  at  rest, 
Ah  !  now  Fm  certain^  since  you  lay 

Your  trustful  head  on  my  breast. 

Matthbw  Sxwir. 
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BRIEF  AND  VARIOU  S. 

THE   EMPLOrSfENT   OF  OUR    INDIAN  ARMY. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  very  best  results  are  ex- 
pected from  the  employment  of  the  Native  Indian  Army  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  tke  Empire  to  which  they  belong.  It 
will  help  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  race ,  and  to  interest  the 
population  in  questions  affecting  any  p(^rt  of  Her  Majesty's 
diminions.  As  regards  the  force  it  imj  arts  to  this  country 
nothing  need  be  said.  Possible  adversaries  may  take  note  that 
they  are  committing  themselves  to  a  struggle  with  a  power 
which  rules  over  more  subjects  than  all  Europe  has  inhabitants, 
and  they  will  not  be  slow  to  draw  the  inferences  that  folU  w. 

A  correspondent  to  a  daily  par  c  has  suggested  tha.  under 
circumstances  the  moveme^.t  uiigtit  be  extended  beneficially  both 
to  the  native  troops  and  to  despon  lent  Britons,  by  these  ori.mtal 
soldiers  of  the  three  arm^^  being  brought  to  the  capital  of  their 
Empress^  a  movement  which  migM  not  only  benefit  them,  but 
which  would  also  tend  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  those  who  lose  no 
opportunity  of  crying  d  >wn  the  Brit  ish  army  and  navy. 

The  suggestion  is  at  once  pleasing  and  patriotic ;  but  it  could 
only  be  carried  out  after  p.  ace  had  1  een  established  upon  a  sati  u 
factory  footing.  Many  diffic  ilties  m  ly  arise  before  such  a  hap|  y 
conclusion  is  brought  about.  The  Si.ssians  may  seize  upon  Co.i- 
Btantinople,  and  the  Sultan  and  his  pashas  may  retire  to  Brous^a. 
Or  the  Sultan  and  his  pashas  mav  enter  into  a  defensive  ^ad 
offensive  alliance  with  Russia,  and  remain  at  Constantinople  as 
vassals  of  the  Muscovite.  In  such  a  ca;»d  all  the  Sultan's  doniinioas 
in  Western  Asia  and  in  Africa  would  be  laced,  as  well  as  Tivikey 
in  Europe^  under  the  control  the  Czar.  Kgypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  all 
Western  Asia,  would  then,  in  such  a  case,  tlu*ow  ou  lueir  legianoe, 
and  an  assembl ji  of  notables  would  be  called  at  Lrous':a,  Damascus, 
or  some  other  city,  to  assume  the  real  a  of  power.  In  such  a 
category,  if  the  Indian  army  were  to  bu  landed  in  Syi  ia,  and  a  far- 
ther contingent  despatched,  tua  the  F  .rslan  Gulf,  to  liaghdad,  such 
is  the  confidence  placed  in  the  \  onour,  integrity,  justice,  and 
gallantry  of  the  English  (which  wr  aid  be  enhanced  by  the  presence 
of  Mussalman  soldiers),  that  the  whole  populatitn,  Arab,  Kurd, 
Turkish,  Turcoman,  Druse,  Anwiiri,  and  Christian,  would  flock  to 
the  standard  of  Gi^i  Britain  wh.^n  unfurled  in  Western  Asia,  and 
such  a  general  rising  would  not  on'.y  have  manif  st  results  upon  the 
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position  of  the  Russians  in  Armenia  and  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  but 
would  also  decide  upon  the  future  of  Western  Asia.  When  a 
British  expedition  floated  on  the  Euphrates,  the  inhabitants 
expressed  a  warm  desire  that  the  country  should  be  occupied,  and 
themselves  and  their  property  protected.  When  the  Egyptian 
army  was  expelled  from  Syria,  this  expulsion  was  in  part  brought 
about  by  English  agents  raising  the  populations  of  Syria.  The 
Sultan  it  can  be  averred,  from  extended  experience,  is  almost 
unknown,  and  certainly  ignored,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his 
vast  dominions,  save  through  his  pashas,  Mutesellims,  and 
Kawasses,  or  policemen  and  taxgatherers. 


MESOPOTAMIA. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  interest  of  the  Countries  that 
intervene  between  the  Mediterranean  and  our  Tndian  Empire  were 
more  deserving  of  serious  consideration  than  at  the  present 
moment.  With  the  rule  of  the  Ottomans  virtually  overthrown  in 
Europe,  Central  Asia  and  Armenia  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  and 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor  at  the  feet  of  the  same  power,  there  remains 
nothing  but  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  between  the  two.  These  are, 
then,  the  countries  in  which  the  rule  of  the  Osmanlis  could  be  most 
efifectually  strengthened,  or  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  be 
brought  to  bear  with  the  greatest  chances  of  success,  in  thwarting 
the  ambition  of  the  Muscovite,  or  staying  his  onward  progress  in 
Western  Asia,  and  maintaining  our  power  in  the  East. 

The  publication  of  an  opportune  and  excellent  work  on  the 
Indian  Navy,  "  The  History  of  the  Indian  Navy,^  by  Lieut.  C.  R. 
Low  (2  vols. !  Bentley  and  Son),  attests  to  the  fact  that  the  services 
of  that  navy  have  not  been  confined  to  warlike  operations,  but  that 
many  of  its  officers  have,  by  their  surveys  and  travels,  worthily 
upheld  its  character  by  quite  as  important,  if  not  equally  spirit- 
stirring  work. 

Among  these,  none  are  of  greater  interest,  of  more  real  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  the  future  of  India,  and  therefore  more 
pressing  for  consideration,  than  the  chapters  which  relate  to  the 
survey  of  the  River  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  by  the  expedition  under 
General  Chesney,  and  the  more  detailed  and  local  surveys  made  in 
the  regions  watered  by  these  great  rivers,  by  Ormsby,  Felix  Jones, 
Lynch,  Campbell,  and  others. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  by  all  who  have  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  subject— or,  indeed,  given  to  it  the  most 
superficial  coQsideration — that  with  the  incessant  encroachmenti 
and  persistant  advances  of  Russia  in  the  East,  there  is  no  perma* 
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nent  safety  to  our  Empire  in  India^  save  by  establishing 
communication  by  means  of  the  above  valley  or  valleys.  Affghan- 
istan  might  be  occupied,  and  India  successfully  defended  upon  its 
north-western  frontier ;  but  communication  with  Europe  from  that 
direction  is  cut  off  by  the  Muscovite  occupation  of  Armenia,  and 
commerce  must  revert  to  the  line  of  the  Indus^  and  by  the 
Euphrates.  The  Suez  Canal  is  a  great  factor  in  the  question, 
but  it  is  liable  to  be  easily  interrupted,  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally; it  is  brief,  and  has  no  future,  anJ  it  belongs  to  an 
alien  Power,  whereas  the  nation  that  opened  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  to  commerce,  cultivation  and  civilisation,  would  virtually 
hold  the  country,  give  to  it  a  new  existence,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  Egypt,  which  would  exceed  the  old,  in  as  far  a^  there 
is  an  infinitely  greater  extent  of  cultivable  land,  and  the  materials 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  government  to  which  it  would  be 
subjected^  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  of 
civilisation. 

After  an  interval  of  nigh  half  a  century  since  the  first  Jiurvey 
of  this  great  valley,  what  has  ever  been  a  slow.growing  conviction, 
that  apart  fiom  the  interest  that  attaches  to  it  as  the  locati<jn  of 
an  ancient  civilisation,  the  future  distinction  of  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race,  with  its  vast  capabilities,  must  be  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  interests  of  our  empire, — has  now,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  Russian  arms  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Central  Asia,  in 
Armenia,  and  elsewhere^  assumed  so  pressing  a  character,  thai  it 
can  no  longer  l)e  put  off  in  safety,  or  unless  wo  intend  to  leave 
the  last  remaining  highway  to  India  in  the  hands  of  a  rival  power. 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  Great  Britain,  at  an  expense  of  some 
eight  or  ten  millions — the  cost  of  a  little  war — succumbing  to  so 
deep  a  humiliation.  Government  would  not,  indeed,  have  to 
supply  the  money.  The  public  would  have  to  do  that,  if  the 
capital  was  guaranteed ;  nor  would  it,  as  it  was  in  the  Crimea 
and  Abyssinia,  be  money  thrown  away,  for  it  would  be  invested 
in  land,  commerce,  and  other  elements  of  produciive  wealth,  of 
which  the  future  could  only  be  estimated  by  the  past  tenfold 
magnified. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose^  or  argue,  as  we  have  seen  recently 
done,  that  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  Egypt  is  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Mesopotamia  shares  with  it  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
keys  between  east  and  west,  Constantinople  being  the  extra  bolt 
capable  of  closing  both  routes.  Egypt  might  be  rendered  per- 
fectly independent  of  any  form  of  government  at  ConstantinoplOt 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  separated  by  long 
and  easily  defended  chains  of  mountains,  from  Armenia  and  Asia 
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Minor,  and  therefore  from  Coustautinople.  Access  t^)  those 
valleys  could  always  be  gained  from  any  port  in  Syria,  hut  the 
great  opening  of  Antioch — the  hi^liway  of  tlie  East,  is  the  mnst 
natural  one — that  affording;  the  best  position  for  a  fleet  would  be 
the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta. 

There  is  more  wisdom  iu  the  coiicessiou  ma<lo  to  the  inevitable, 
when  it  is  admitWd  that,  it  in  receut  times  Mesopotamia  has,  in 
comparison  with  E^ypt,  b»?en  ot"  small  importance,  that  means 
little,  as  both  countries  have  been  iu  the  hands  of  the  same  power, 
not  an  enterprising  one,  and  water  transit  has  hithert<)  been  able 
to  bear  otl  the  palm  in  its  competitiou  with  that  by  land.  But 
these  are  times  of  rapid  changes,  and  now  tliat  celerity  in  com- 
munication is  every  day  becoming  more  important,  we  may  live 
to  see  Mesopotamia  again  in  the  a  condant,  outbidding  its  old 
rival  Egypt;  more  especially  if,  in  the  course  ot  events  (the 
primary  opening  being  of  a  perfectly  peaceful  nature)  it  should 
pass  under  the  influence,  or  be  forced  int<)  the  possession,  of  an 
enterprising  western  power. 

A  perusal  of  Mr.  Low^s  pages  brings  home  to  the  reader  that 
sense  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  of  the  existing  importance  of  the 
lands  watered  by  the  two  great  rivers,  which  has  been  so  long  and 
so  often  insisted  upon  by  those  who  have  ever  laboured  in  the 
cause — Cbesney,  Ainsworth,  and  Andrews.  The  account>s  given  of 
the  old  canals,  which  Captain  Lynch  described  as  once  rendering 
it,  "  what  its  ruins  attest,  a  splendid  garden.'^ — the  Biblical  Eden 
or  Paradise,  in  fact ;  —  for  the  Jews  have  ever  designated  the  pass 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Babylonia  as  **  the  Gates  of  Eden  ;"  and  by 
Captain  Felix  Jones,  as  ''  formerly  converting  this  wilderness  into 
a  smiling  garden,  atfording  grain  to  a  vast  population, '^  will,  to 
those  not  conversant  with  previous  writings,  suffice  to  carry  con- 
viction as  to  how  great  that  power  was,  and  to  what  a  height 
modern  civilisation  might  carry  it. 

Greneral  Chesney's  descent  of  the  river  Euphrates  and  partial 
ascent  of  it,  and  of  the  Tigris  an<i  Karun,  and  Captain  Lynch  and 
Campbell's  subsequent  navioration  of  the  same  rivers,  as  narrated 
by  Mr.  Low,  have  demonstrated  that  laying  aside  the  all  important 
question  of  the  extraordinary  facilities  present.ed  to  railway  com- 
munication; even  now,  without  any  expenditure  on  engineering 
works,  the  Euphrates  is  navigable,  at  certain  seasons,  for  vessels  of 
considerable  tonnage,  not  passing,  be  it  reme  ubered,  through  a 
desert,  as  many  believe,  but  as  Captain  Lynch  describes  it,  **  ever 
a  fine  stream,  and  flowing  through  a  beautifal  and  fertile  country." 

The  Surveys  above  mentioned  go  further  as  they  show,  besides 
the  possibility  of  a  European  communication,  the  immense  com* 
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mercia!  and  strategic  advantages  of  the  country^  out  flanking^  as 
it  does^  Russia  in  Armenia  or  in  Asia  Minor  or  in  Persia ;  and  de- 
fended on  one  side  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  two  sides  by  snow- 
clad  ranges  of  mountains,  di6ficult  of  access,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
the  Persian  Qulf.  It  is  amusing  to  read  that  General  John  Jacob 
foresaw  the  importance  of  this  country  years  ago^  when  he  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  British  post  at  the  Persian  Qulf,  but  that 
he  was  twenty-five  years  before  his  time.  At  that  rate  the  surviv- 
ing members  of  the  first  Euphrates  expedition^  and  the  earliest 
advocates  for  utilising  that  great  region  of  the  earth,  were  half  a 
century  in  advance  of  their  time  1  And  when  will  that  time  come  ? 
Not  until  others  force  upon  Great  Britain  the  actual  necessity  to 
move  in  the  matter^  or  until,  as  in  the  subjugation  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  under  the  pretence  of  liberating  the  Christian  races,  the 
possession  of  the  country  by  another  and  ^  hostile  Power,  has 
become  a  fact — and  one,  too,  of  the  most  hurtful  and  humiliating 
description. 


CBNTBAL  AFRICA. 

The  International  Association  for  the  Exploration  and  Civilisa- 
tion of  Central  Africa,  inaugurated  by  Leopold  II.,  King  of  the 
Belgians  has  not  been  fortunate  at  the  onset.  We  regret  to  learn 
that  the  two  first  pioneers,  Messrs.  Maes  and  Crespel  perished  at 
Zanzibar— at  the  very  threshhold  of  the  enterprise,  the  first  on  the 
14th,  the  second  on  the  24th  of  January  1878.  Messrs.  Marno  and 
Cambier  remained  to  prosecute  tbe  undertaking  begun  under  such 
untowar  J  circumstances. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Paris,  associating  itself  with  praise- 
worthy liberality  to  geographical  research,  has  voted  100,000 
francs  (j64000)  to  what  is  designated  as  Geographie  Militante  in 
the  person  of  the  Abbe  Debaize,  who  is  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Livingstone,  Cameron,  and  Stanley.  The  worthy  Abbe  is  said  to 
have  prepared  himself  by  nine  years'  scientific  and  philological 
studies.  He  is  an  astronomical  observer,  versed  in  natural  history, 
and  intimate  with  tbe  Arabic  and  Coptic  languagea 

This—  with  a  vote  of  100,000  marcs  (£5000)  by  the  German 
Parliament,  and  £6000  voted  by  the  Cortes  of  Portugal,  for  the 
same  purposes — proximately  gives  great  promise  to  the  future,  but, 
as  Nachtigal  remarked,  it  is  only  by  commerce  that  Central  Africa 
is  to  be  opened  to  civilisation;  and  we  hope  that  Great  Britain's 
share  in  the  grand  enterpiise,  will  be  to  open  the  navigation  of  the 
Central  Congo  to  our  merchants. 
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Wb  leave  to  the  French,  who  ha?e  distinguished  themseWas 
more  than  any  other  nation  (although  aided  in  their  endeavours 
by  Germans  and  Italians)  in  their  persistent  attempts  to  ascend  and 
explore  the  above  river,  their  orthography  of  the  name*- the 
more  especially  as  African  languages  are  utterly- unknown  to  us. 
These  persevering  efiforts,  carried  on  amidst  the  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  of  savage  and  often  hostile  ratives^  and  a  climate  deadly 
to  Europeans,  and  to  which  several  of  the  explorers  have  already 
succumbed^  are  probably  undertaken  with  the  view  to  a  settlement 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  mighty  Congo — the  opening  of  which 
to  navigation  is  so  full  of  promise  to  the  future.  There  have  not, 
indeed,  been  wanting  some  who  have  argued  that  the  Og6oue  is 
but  a  blanch  of  the  Congo  — one  of  the  fingers  of  a  great  African 
Delta;  but  M.  Marche^  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
explorers,  being  closely  crass  questioned  by  M.  Duveyrier  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Paris  Qeographicai  Society,  as  to  the  coincidence 
of  the  periods  of  Hood  between  the  two  rivers,  stated  that  no  such 
correspondence  between  the  epochs  either  of  flood  or  of  low  water 
existed.  According  to  the  reports  of  native  travellers,  there  exists 
a  distance  of  three  days'  journey  between  the  two  rivers,  but  at 
what  point  is  not  said.  Others,  again,  aver  that  a  water  com- 
municatiou  does  exist,  and  M.  Marche  suggested  that  this  may  be 
by  means  of  a  river  or  canal,  marked  as  that  of  Fombi  on  okl 
maps. 


VENALITY    OF   THE   GERMAN  PRESS. 

Pro  ES80R  Wuttke  has  published  a  volumecharacterised  by  an 
unusual  amount  of  research  and  careful  investigation  of  his  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  unsparingly  denounces  the  venality  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  press,  and  even  that  of  other  countries.  It  is  not 
necessar}*  to  assume  that  the  work  is  perfectly  correct  in  its  details. 
It  suffices  that  the  writer  asserts  that  there  is  not  an  im- 
portant paper  published  in  Germany  or  in  Austria,  that  is  not 
exposed  more  or  less  openly  to  suspect  influences. 

The  author  begins  with  what  is  called  la  reclame  in  France 
introduced  about  1821,  and  by  means  of  which  certain  commercial 
or  finamial  undertakings  are  extolled  or  the  reverse,  and  the  talents 
of  artist  s  or  actors  lauded,  or  criticised,  according  to  the  amount 
pa;d  in.  The  system  was  quickly  and  largely  developed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Chief  interest  of  the  work  lays,  however,  in  the  revelation! 
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made  in  regard  to  political  propagandism.  The  Central  Office  of  the 
Press  was  founded  in  1851   by  Manteufifel,  and  its  first  chief  or 
head  was  R.  Quehl.     It  is  at  the  present  moment  in  the  hands  of 
M.  ^^ridi.     This  institution  has  done  nothing  but    prosper  ever 
since  it  was  founded,  and  the  subsidy  has  been  augmented  from 
31,000  thalers  to  70,000^  without  taking  into  account  the  enor- 
mous sums  of  money,   derived  from  the  confiscation  of  the  private 
property  from   the    King  of  Hano^rer  and    the  Elector  of  Hesse. 
This  office,  not  only  supplies  a   great   number   of  German  papers 
with  political  articles,  but  also  many  foreign  papers.     M. '  Wuttke 
makes  particular  mention  of  the  xm^ndimQA'-' Independence  Belge^ 
so  renowned  for  its  Russian  proclivities.     The  Office  rewards  those 
who  accept  its   versions  of  political  events,  and   peisecutes  those 
who  are  too  honest  to  be  bribed.     It  is  by  sucL  means,  M.  Wattke 
assures    us^    that  public  opinion  was  formed  in    Germany,    and 
the    whole    country   was    Russianised.     The     whole    press    was 
subordinated  to  the  opinions  of  one  man  only,  and  that  man  is 
Prince  Bismarck.     Read  by  such  a  light,    the  events  of  1866  and 
of  1870,    present  themselves  under  a   totally   new  aspect.     The 
integrity  of  the  authoi's  character,  (he  avows  himself  as  a  democrat, 
and  as  belongfing  to  the  so-called  party  of  great  Germany),  is  we 
are  told,  vouched  for,  as  a  guarantee  for  his  veracity.     The  reader 
will  require  to  distinguish  his  personal  opinions  from  his  revelations ; 
as^  for  example^  when  be  speaks  of  £bers  as  a  young  and  insigni- 
ficant professor  ;  of  M.  Mommesen,  as  not  having  adhered  to  truth 
in  his  Roman  History,  or  when  be  extols  Sybel  and  Droysen  in 
terms  of  exaggeration.      These  do  not   militate  against  the  rest  of 
the  work,  which  ha^  been  translated  into  French,  under  the  title  of 
Le  Fonda  des  Reptiles,      Le  Jonrnalisme  Allenmnd,  et  la  Formation 
de  V  Opinion  PiibUque,par  H,  Wuttke.     Traduit  de  V  Allemand,  par 
B,  Fomerol :  Dreyfous,  Paris  (3  fi-.) 


THE   QUETTIH   QUESTION. 

The  Indian  papers,  commenting  upon  the  opinions  of  the 
English  press  upon  a  question,  the  real  bearings  of  which  are  not 
generally  understood,  still  less  appreciated,  discuss  the  matter  in 
the  following  clear  and  precise  manner: — 

The  English  mail  brings  two  articles  on  the  Quettah  business, 
which  require  some  notice,  one  entitled  ^*  Quettah  and  Khelat  "  in 
the  Times  of  November  5th,  the  other,  a  letter  signed  IisiDioo,  in 
the  Fall  Mall  Gazette.  In  the  Times  will  be  found  a  fairly  com'* 
plete  and  rather  uninteresting  history  of  Khelat,  beginning  at  the 
time  when   ELhelat  was  a  Hindu  province^  ruled  for  the  great 
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Mogbul  by  a  Hindu  Rajah.     Neither  Rajah  nor  Emperor  wwe 
strong  enough  to  keep  out  the  mountaineers  of  Cabal  and  Kan- 
dahar.    The  Rajah  sought  help  from  the  shepherds  of  tiekran, 
and  was  robbed  )  y  them  of  his  kiugdom,  which   they  have  held 
ever  since.     Duiing  the  century  which  preceded  the  British  ex- 
pedition  into  Afghauistan,  Khelat  was  in  turn  the  tributary,  the 
ally,  and  again  in  lependent,  of  Cabul.    In  1839  Oeneral  Wiltshire, 
with  a  thousand  ]iien,  occupied  Khelat,  though  but  for  a  time;  in 
1841  Outram  ma  le  a  treaty  with  the  Khan^  which   was  cancelled 
in  1854  by  Jac  )b's  treaty.      Outram^  on   behalf   of  the   Indian 
sjkyyernment,  promised  recognition,   and  a   subsidy  of  Rs.    5O00 
a-year;  the  Khrn  undertook,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  hebs, 
to  keep  the  peace,  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  British   CJovem- 
mont^  to  make  i  reaties  with  no  other  State  without  our  consent, 
to  let  us,  whenever    we  might  choose,  occupy   any   part  of  his 
territories.     T\^  o  years  afterwards  we  come  to  a  matter  which  is 
often  misrepresented;  the  Times  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  say 
verv  little  about  it  at  all.     General  Jacob  proposed  to  station  i 
British   brigacie  at  Quettah,  as  a  demonstration   against  Persia. 
But  the  measure  was  rejected,  as  being  unlikely  to  coerce   Persia, 
an  I  likely  to  ( mbroil  us  with  the  Beloochees  and  Afghans.     If  a 
de  Qonstration  was  wanted,  a  force  landed  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  with 
tha  sea  for  a  l^ase,  would  be  far  more  effective.     About  this  time 
tl  e  present  raler  of   Khelat,  Khodadad    Khan,  succeeded  to  bis 
fiither  ;  but  f  >r  a  long  while  he  was  powerless  against  his  sirdars. 
Ill  1864,  ho^.ever,  he  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  ascendancy,  the 
tl  )aty  of  18' 4  was  renewed,  and  two  years  afterwards^  the  scheme 
of  General  J.icobs.     Sir  Henry  Greea  again  proposed  the  occupa- 
tion of  Quettah ;  but  so  modified  as  to  avoid,  if  that  were  possible, 
tlie  appearan  *e  of  an  offensive  measure,  not  against  Persia  this  timei 
but  against  Tussia.     During  the  next  eight  years  the  provisions  of 
the  Jacob  titiaty  were  always  being  broken;  a  meeting  between 
Lord  Northl  rook  and   the  Khan,  in  1873,  led  to  nothing,  and  in 
1874  the  sub  idy  was  withdrawn,  the  Indian  Government  breaking 
off  all  diplomatic  relations.     Next  year  the  Khan,  harassed  both 
by  his  sirdai  s,  and  once  more  by  the  claims  of  Cabul,  sought  to 
renew  his  fri  ndship  with  the  English  ;  the  rest  is  known  to  every- 
(•ne.     Though  known,  however, it  is  too  frequently  misunderstood- 
]*eople  persi.^  tently  regard  Lord  Lytton  as  the  avatar  of  Jacob  and 
(rreen;  Majr  r  Sandeman  as  the  Rustum  sent  forth  to  withstand  ft 
new  Afrasial*.     Indtgo  inclines  to  this  idea;  but  for  all  that  his 
letter  is  wor  h  notice.     "If,*'  he  writes,  **  we  remain  much  longer 
f; aping  fron^   the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  the  Oanges  at  what  is 
j^oing  on  in  ^  central  Asia  and  Armenia,  the  result  must  some  da/ 
prove  most  <  aUmitous ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  expresg  hia  Mt]i&akio& 
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at  the  advance  to  Quettah.  Now,  if  our  view  of  the  matter  is 
correct,  here  is  a  man  whom  Lord  Lytton  has  won  over  almost  on 
false  pretences.  Yet  Indigo,  being  well-informed  and  flexible  in 
opinion,  follows  a  line  of  argument  which  coincides  in  position, 
though  not  in  direction,  with  that  apparently  taken  by  the  Indian 
Government.  One  starts  with  an  axiom  that  Russia  must  be 
warded  off;  the  other  that,  Czar  or  no  Czar, our  frontiers  have  been 
disturbed  long  enough  ;  that  quarrelling  sirdars  and  intriguing 
khans  are  inconvenient  neighbours  ;— both  reasoners  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusions,  that  Quettah  must  be  held  by  English  troops. 


BRITISH  INTERESTS. 

LoBD  Derby's  singular  limitation  of  the  ''  interests  *'  of  Great 
Britain,  as  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  navigation 
of  the  Suez  Canal  and  of  the  Persian  Qulf,  and  afterwards  extended 
to  some  sense  of  the  importance  of  Constantinople  and  Qallipoli, 
and  of  the  freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bos- 
phorus^  but  without  smy  concern  for  the  countries  which  intervene 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indus^  has  created  a  greac 
sensation  in  India,  fhe  Pioneer  Mail  remarks  upon  the  sub. 
j  ect  as  follows : — 

Lord  Derby ^8  utterances  make  one  despair  of  him^  if  not  of  the 
Republic.     It  seems  that  his  cautious  Lordship   differs  from  the 
prevalent  opinion  that  the  Euphrates  Valley  route  is  the  true  route 
to  India.     We  are  to  infer,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  preservation 
of  the  Euphrates  Valley  from  Muscovite  influence  is  not  reckoned 
among  those  paramount  British  interests  of  which  the  world  has 
heard  usque  ad  nauseam.     So  long  as  Constantinople  is  not  in 
imminent  danger,  and  the  Suez  Canal  is  not  menaced,  England  has 
no  cause  to  depart  from  her  neutral  attitude.     In  other  words, 
Russia  may  annex  Armenia  and  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
without  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  British  Lion.     It  is  only 
when  her  Cossacks  are  visible  from  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  or  her 
torpedoes  are  placed  in  the  channel  of  the  Suez  Canal,  that  the 
line  of  English  resistance  is  impinged  upon.     Everyone  knows  the 
policy  of  Uie  ostrich^  who  is  said  to  plunge  his  head  into  the  sand, 
and  while  he  cannot  see  his  pursuers,  fancies  himself  safe  from  their 
attacks.     It  is  not,  however,  generally  supposed  that  a  fortress  is 
secure  when  the  enemy  is  taking  redoubt  after  redoubt,  and  sappmg 
up  to  the  citadel.     Better  things  than  these  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  a  Cabinet  whose  boast  it  is 
to  take  care  that  the  Republic  shall  suffer  no  harm.     Whether  the 
Euphrates  Valley  route  be  the  tr  ue  route  to  India  or  not,  Lord 
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Derby  must  surely  admit  that  it  is  at  least  an  important  route, 
and  one  therefore  which  England  should  secure  or  protect.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that  if  the  Russians  were  at  Baghdad,  our  ships  of 
war  could  hammer  them  at  Bussorah,  and  thus  the  vulnerable  heel 
of  the  Muscovite  Empire  would  be  uncovered.  So,  if  the  Cossacks 
were  at  Constantinople,  our  iroQclad^-  could  bombard  the  Darda- 
nelles ;  and  the  one  prospect  is  about  as  exhilirating  as  the  other. 


ENGLISH    AND    RUSSIAN    TRADE    WITH    PERSIA. 

Sufficient  stress  is  seldom  laid  by  public  writers  on  the  com- 
mercial, as  distinguished  from  the  military  and  political  side  of  the 
antagonism  between  England  and  Russia.  This  political-com- 
mercial antagonism — something  very  different  to  the  honourable 
rivalry  in  trade  between  England  and  France — springs,  of  course, 
from  the  protectionist  and  prohibitive  doctrines  of  Russian  finance, 
and  it  effectually  bars  any  approach  to  the  cordial  and  honest  co- 
operation of  the  two  Govwinments  in  Asia,  believed  possible  by  a 
certain  school  of  writers  ;  for  protectionist  nations  aie  of  necessity 
grasping  and  aggressive.  Wars  for  territorial  aggrandisment,  the 
latter,  desired  for  itself  by  sovereigns,  and  by  the  upper  classes  as 
furnishing  opportunity  for  gaining,  rank  and  glory,  are  made 
palatable  to  the  mercantile  community  by  promising  new  fields 
for  buying  cheap  and  sellmg  dear.  Protection  requires  its  frontier 
carefully  guarded,  and  is  always  tetupted  to  save  the  expense  of 
that  guardianship,  and  obtain  exclusive  possession  of  new  markets, 
by  pushing  forward  to  boundaries  appearing  to  give  natural  safe- 
guards against  foreign  competition. 

To  the  merchants  of  a  free,  trading  state,  it  matters  little  who 
possesses  a  country,  so  long  as  he  is  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  as  he 
likes,  unhampered  by  excessive  restrictions  in  favour  of  natives  or 
allies;  but  the  perfection  of  a  market  in  the  eyes  of  a  protectionist 
trader  is  one  from  which  all  competition  is  carefully  excluded,  a 
kind  of  market  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  colony  or  subject 
state. 

The  object  or  pretext  of  England  in  occupying  new  lands  and 
taking  colonies  from  other  nations  during  war,  was  to  obtain  raw 
produce  in  exchange  for  manufrkctures  as  exclusively  British  ai 
possible.  But  with  protection  supplanted  by  free  trade,  the 
desire  or  at  all  events  the  most  plausible  excuse,  for  reckless 
annexation  and  conquest  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  oolonial  empire 
of  Great  Britain  reached  nearly  its  present  limits,  almost  at  the 
same  time  that  Englishmen  became  finally  converted  to  the 
principles  of  free-trade;  and  that  although  it  b<«s  not  yet  been 
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satisfactorily  shown  if  free-trade  without  reciprocity  is  free-trade 
at  all,  or  if  free-trade  is  possible^  whilst  Russia,  the  most  ezten- 
siTe  power  in  Europe  and  Asia,  is  utterly  opposed  to  such. 

Russia  is,  indeed,  still  in  that  first  stage  of  politico-economical 
education  which  tolerated  the  monopolies  of  the  East  India  and 
Hudsons  Bay  Companies,  and  induced  our  ancestors  to  incorporate 
with  the  empire,  on  which   the   sun  never  sets,  every  scrap   of 
territory  they  could  retain  by  right  of  conquest,  or  annex  by  the 
simpler  process  of  hoisting  the  Union  Jack  on  savage  or  desolate 
shores.     It  is  from  this  circumstance,  that  an  extension  ef  Russian 
dominion  to  the  Mediterranean,  becomes  not  only  formidable  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  but  would  exclude  it  from  a  market  now  open  to 
all.     Constantinople  in  Russian  hands,  for  example,  might  or  might 
not  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  maritime  power  of  England,  but 
it   would  assuredly    involve    the    imposition  of   cent,   per  cent. 
ad    valcrein   duties   on   Manchester,  Leeds,    and  Bradford   piece- 
goods,    Birmingham    wares,   and   Sheffield    cutlery,   in   countries 
which  now  admit  them  at  nominal  or  reasonable  rates. 

The  philo- Russian  may,  perhaps,  plead  that  to  allow  the 
Muscovite  freer  access  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  probably 
cure  him  of  his  protectionist  heresies ;  but  the  natural  tendency 
would  seem  to  be  the  other  way,  and  the  experiment,  to  say  the 
least,  hazardous. 

The  fact  remains,  and  is  glaring  patent^  that  the  commercial 
antagonism  of  Russia  in  Asia  towards  England,  her  best  customer 
in  Europe,  is,  apart  from  what  is  usually  known  as  the  Eastern 
Question^    year   by    year  assuming   greater   importance  as  the 
Muscovite  dominion  in  the  East  increases  and  means  of  communi- 
cation are  improved.      It  should  be  remembered  that  Russia  in 
Europe,  and  Russia  in  Asia,  have  totally  diiferent  standpoints  as 
regards  trade.     In   the  West,  Russia  is  a  great  expoiier  of  raw 
produce,  admitted  free,  or  at  nominal  duties,  into  foreign  countries, 
while  she  imposes  the  highest  tariff  on  the  manufactured  goods  she 
receives  from  them  in  return.     In  the  East,  she  imports  cotton,  tea, 
and  silk^  giving  in  exchange  her  own  hardware  and  cotton  stuffs, 
unsaleable  in  Europe,  as  well  as  superior  goods  of  other  countries, 
all,  however,  carefully  provided  with   Russian   trade-marks.     It 
is  probably  true,  as  asserted  by  Russians  or  philo-Russians,   that 
as  yet  no  prohibitive  duties  are  imposed  on  foreign  manufactures 
in  Central  Asia.     Such  a  do -in-the-manger  policy  would  be  very 
unwise,  where  countries  are  neither  reduced  to  order,  or,  indeed^ 
completely  subjected ;  but  such  will  soon  come,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  complete  exclusion  of  foreign  merchants,  coupled  with  the 
refusal  to  permit  transit  trade  through  European  Russia  (to  which 
ao  mudi extent  is  being  given  in  our  own  times)  is  quite  as  effectual. 
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That  English  goods  do  reach  the  Khanates  of  Turkistan,  ^e 
know  from  Mr.  Schuyler  and  others  ;  but  they  are  only  allowed  in 
the  market,  and  that  at  exorbitant  rates,  when  the  Russian  factories 
find  themselves  unable  to  provide  equally  saleable  articles  of  the 
sort.  They  also  in  all  probability  reached  those  markets  by  the 
Persian  Caravans  from  Trebizond  to  Persia  —  certainly  not  from 
the  Russian  ports  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  but  as  the  possession  of 
Batum,  and  other  portions  of  Armenia,  will  be  used  to  divert  this 
line  of  commerce,  the  time  has  come  to  consider  the  availability  of 
other  lines  of  commerce,  and  that  is  the  object  of  the  present 
article,  since  Persia  remains  at  the  moment  perhaps  the  only 
accessible  field  in  which  British  and  Muscovite  merchants  now  meet 
on  equal  terms. 

Persia  is,  indeed,  practically  a  free-trading  country,  seeing  that 
the  Government  levies  only  a  uniform  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  goods  belonging  to  foreign  merchants.  Natives  pay  less,  but 
are  liable  to  octroi  and  road  dues,  from  ^hich  foreigners  are  exempt. 
Before,  and  for  some  time  after,  Vasco  di  Gama's  discovery  of  the 
sea  route  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  main 
commercial  road  between  east  and  west  lay  (a^j  it  must  again,  if  ever 
re-opened  by  rail^ray — a  mere  question  of  time)  through  Persia; 
and  the  wealth  of  Ormuz,  her  staport  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  became 
proverbial.  But  as  the  sea  route  lost  its  terrors  and  became  better 
known,  trade  gradually  passed  from  the  merchants  of  the  southern 
to  those  of  western  Europe.  London  and  Lisbon  took  the  place  of 
Genoa  and  Venice  as  the  marts  of  Oriental  produce.  The  caravan 
roads  from  Trebizond  and  Tripoli  (which  had  succeeded  to  th? 
commercial  route  of  Bussora  or  Basra,  under  the  Khalifat),  ceased 
to  be  the  highways  of  nations,  and  the  once  magnificent  Ormuz 
became  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  geographical  position  of  Persia,  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south,  and  touching  the  Caspian,  and 
approaching  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  north,  has  naturally  created  two 
distinct  and  well-defined  currents  of  trade ;  one  on  the  south, 
through  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  notoriously  from  Busfaire 
(the  proper  name  of  which  is  Abfl  Shahir,  '*  the  father  of  cities  ") ;  and 
the  other  diverging  from  Teheran,  Astrakhan,  and  the  Volga,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Tabriz  and  Erzertlm  on  the  other.  The  three 
great  trading  centres  of  Upper  Persia,  Tabriz,  Teheran,  and 
Meshed  or  Masjid,  have  hitherto  been  supplied  with  European 
articles  from  Russia  via  the  Caspian,  and  from  the  rest  of  Europe 
W<J  Constantinople  and  Trebizond,  (now,  vid  Clausi),  whilst  the 
smaller  towns  of  Persia  proper,  Kirman,  Shiraz,  and  Kirmanshab, 
have  b^n  supplied  from  Busbir^  (^nd  Baghdad,  leaving  Hamadao; 
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EipabaD,  Yesd  or  Tazd,  as  open  markets  common  to  traders  both 
rom  the  n(xih  and  the  south. 

Persia^  though  doubtless  a  very   poor  country^  when  looked 
ipon  as  a  whole  from  its  scanty  rainfall,  has  a  marvellously  fertile 
toil,  and  its  climate^  whilst  it  fits  it  in  the  north  for  the  production 
f  cereals^  in  the  south  it  producer    tobacco,  is  adapted  to  the 
^wtb  of  madder,  the  vine,  olives,  pomegranates,  cotton,  sugar, 
lajqge  factories  at  Ahwaz  in  the  time  of  the  Khalifate),  opium^ 
bisafcBtida,  and  other  drugs.     The  list  of  Persian  exports  from  the 
K>Qih  is  therefore  very  varied.     Wheat,  of  which  there  is  a  large 
tirplus  stock  in  most  years^  goes  to  the  Mauritius  and  Java,  and, 
ft  late  years,  to  England.     Bombay  and  Calcutta  take  the  assa* 
bstida,  which  is  brought  from  eastern  Persia  and  neighbouring 
countries,  and  without  which,  if  we  may  credit  our  noees,  life 
rould  be  a  blank   to   our  Aryan   brethren  in   India.      Cotton, 
i^dder^    dried   fruit,   silk   and   wool,  used^   we  believe,   for  the 
kiDous  Rampore  chudders,  are   other  raw    exports.     Wine^  rose. 
Ater^  attas  of  roses^  and  carpets,  are  the  principal  manufactured 
tioles  sent  out   by   the  country.     The   best  quality   of    white 
iT'mz  wine  carefully  corked  (cotton    being  generally  used)  will 
comparison  with  the  wine  of  any  country  in  the  world.     The 
trade  was  formerly  extensive,  but  has  languished  since  the 
^fi^t  famine  of  1870-71,  which  killed  nearly  all  the  brood  mares. 
^^    the  breed  is  unsurpassed  for  military  purposes,  and  a  little 
ring  care  would  make  the  great  grazing  grounds  of  Fars,  which 
rivalled  that  of  the  Muntifik  Arabs,  in  Chaldea,  a  stud  farm 
Our  Indian  cavalry.     The  principal  import  into  southern  Persia 
perhaps.    Cashmere   shawls,   of   which    vast   quantities,  of   a 
'^Hty  superior  to  that  usually  woven  for  the  Indian  market  are 
^d  by  the  upper  classes.     After  shawls,   come  English   piece- 
•^^ds,  indigo,  tea,  sugar,  tin,  copper,  iron,  and  hardware.     The 
'V3utnerce  of  southern  Persia,  being  carried  on  direct  with  Europe, 
^d  then,  again,  through  the  ports  of  Mohammra,  Bussora,  and 
^ghdad,  it  is  difficult  to  give  even  an  approximative  estimate  of 
'^  value.     But  the  Indian  Custom  Houses  returned  their  trade 
^^th  the  Persian  Gulf  as  exceeding  two  millions  in  1875.    Putting 
^e  European  and  Colonial  trade  at  the  same  amount,  we  get  the 
^ly  respectable  total  of  four  millions. 

Befoie  the  subjugation  of  the  Caucasus^  in  1860,  and  for  some 
^ne  afterwards^  the  trade  of  Persia  with  Europe  passed,  as  it  had 
^r  centuries,  along  the  high-road  (if  it  can  be  so  called),  through 
^abriz  and  Erzeriim,  to  the  Black  Sea  at  Trebizond.  To  it,  indeed, 
^though  a  small  portion  of  the  traffic  was  continued  by  land 
Uough  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna^)  ail  three 
kww  owed  tbeir  prosperity.     It  is  true  that  the  introduction  of 
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steamers  on  the  Volga  and  Caspian  had,  years  before^  opened  a  &r 
better  and  cheaper  road^  involving  only  200,  instead  of  900  miles 
of  land  carriage.  But  the  narrow-minded  jealousy  of  Russian 
protection  closed^  and  still  closes,  this  inlet  to  all  goods  but  her 
own,  unless^  indeed,  they  have  paid  the  cent.-per-ceQt.  ad  tfolanm 
duties  she  imjjosed  on  foreion  manufactures. 

Blind  to  the  benefits  of  free- trade  and  transit  treaties,  though 
he  be,  the  Russian  has  a  keen  idea  of  the  advantage  to  be  dmved 
from  transit  trade.  It  is  questionable  that  were  free-trade  adopted 
in  the  empiie,  if  it  would  not  drive  Europe  out  of  the  market 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  The  Russian  customs 
frontier  was  not  extended  to  Asia.  Possibly  this  was  attributable 
to  a  wish  to  pacify  the  inhabitants,  but  more  likely  to  the  difficulty 
of  preventing  smuggling  on  a  large  scale  along  the  wide  extent 
of  the  Turuish  and  Persian  frontier.  Whichever  it  was,  free- 
trade  reigned,  and  still  to  a  great  extent  reigns^  in  the  Caucasus^ 
while  Russia  proper  is  a  slave  to  protection. 

Russian  enterprise,  backed  as  usual  by  English  capital,  took 
advantage  of  this  to  divert  the  Persian  trade  from  Trebizond  to  the 
rival  port  of  Poti,  and  thence  by  railway  to  'Tiflis.  Th«re  it 
divides  into  two  channels,  one  by  Erivan  to  Tabriz,  the  other  by 
the  port  of  Baku,  on  the  Caspian^  thence  by  sea  to  Resht,  and  by 
land  again  to  Teheran.  Neither  has  much,  if  any,  saving  in dis* 
tance  or  time  on  the  old  Trebizond  road ;  but  easy  travelling  and 
security  from  the  Kurdish  robbers  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  soon 
had  its  effect,  and  two-thirds  of  the  northern  trade  of  Persia  passed 
to  the  Poti  route.  A  carriage  road  from  Trebizond  to  Erzerdm, 
begun  shortly  after  the  Crimean  war,  was  completed  too  late  to  be 
of  any  ubc. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  Russia  to  trade  outside 
the  frontier,  her  government  has,  through  its  envoy  at  Teheran, 
made  continual  efforts  towards  the  improvement  of  communications 
with  Persia  itself.  The  scheme  of  Baron  Renter  had  at  6rst  the 
countenance  of  Russia^  and  this  was  only  withdrawn,  it  is  »^idf 
when  it  was  founti  that  it  would  be  equally  favourable  to  English 
commerce.  Since  its  collapse,  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  from  the  Shah  a  concession  for  a  railway  from  Tiflis  to 
Tabriz  or  Teheran,  but  this  is  also  said,  on  the  other  side,  to  have 
been  frustrated  by  English  diplomacy.  Such  impediments  will, 
like  others,  be  easily  set  aside  by  ttie  material  results  obtained  by 
the  late  war. 

Now,  it  might  be  expected  that  England — which  has  never 
taken  a  toman  of  Persian  money  or  an  acre  of  Persian  soil,  and 
whose  position  towards  the  government  of  the  country  is  therefore 
very  different  from  that  of  Russia — would  have  made  some  effort  to 
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Counterbalance  the  facilities  offered  to  trade  in  the  north  by  urging 
corresponding  improvements  in  the  communications  of  the  south. 
But  nothing  has  been  done,  and^thus,  little  by  little,  Russian  trade 
is  creeping  southwards,  and  Russian  hardware,  crockery,  candles, 
and  even  cloth,  unknown  twenty  years  ago  as  far  north  as  IspahaQ, 
are  now  to  be  purchased  in  the  bazaars  of  the  ports  in  the  Persiau 
Gulf. 

Shortly  after  the  exploration  and  survey  of  the  river  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  a  firm  was  established  at  Baghdad  bv  the  Lynches, 
which  succeeded  in  establishing  regular  steam  communication  be- 
tween that  city  (where  in  the  time  of  the  East  .India  Company  a 
resident  was  maintained  with  a  guard  of  sepoys),  and  Busbora, 
and  the  Government  of  If^dia  subbidised  the  mail  steamers  to  aud 
from  Bushire  and  Bussora. 

ISome  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  gentleman  named  Mackenzie, 
a  member  of  an  English  firm  at  Bushire,  made  his  way,  without 
danger  or  difficulty,  over  the  mountains  from  Ispahan  to  Shuster, 
whence  the  river  Karun  or  Kuran,  is  navigable  to  the  sea.  This 
— one  of  the  ancient  routes  to  the  interior  of  Piersia,  and  marked  iu 
parts  by  a  paved  causeway,  which  was  old  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der— saves  half  the  land-carriai^e  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Ispahan,  a  great  trade  centre.  It  had  been  pronounced  imprac- 
ticable, or  at  least  as  very  difficult,  by  so  high  au  authority  as  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  from  the  ruggedness  of  the  passes  and  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants;  but  Mr.  Mackenzie  actually  states 
that  he  found  the  road  easier  than  that  between  Bushire  aud 
Shiraz,  of  which  a  geological  section  is  gi/en  in  the  Researches  in 
Bulgaria,  Chaldeay  &c.  There  is  also  a  still  less- known  road  be- 
tween the  Shiraz  and  Persepolis  road  aud  the  Shuster  road,  than 
that  crossed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  to  which  we  may  deem  it  worth 
while  to  devote  a  separate  article,  in  the  interests  of  commercia 
enterprise,  now  so  seriously  jeopardised. 

The  question,  it  is  said,  was  taken  up  in  England,  and  supported 
by  the  (Government  of  India,  and  a  concession  for  navigati  jg  the 
Karun  was  asked  from  the  Shah  *,  but  the  Prime  Minister, 
''  doubtless  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Russian  euvoy,^'  declared 
that  the  Persian  Government  would  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of 
levying  undefined  dues  on  ships  entering  the  river.  But  this  idea 
of  levying  dues  dated  from  old  times.  The  steamer  Euphrates 
navigated  the  Karun  as  far  as  Ahwaz — the  ancient  Agirus,  and  the 
seat  of  a  great  sugar  cultivation  in  the  time  of  the  Khalifat,  &nd 
where  there  are  rapids,  over  which  Lieut.  Selby  succeeded  iu  carrying 
a  smaller  steamer  at  a  later  epoch.  But  on  the  first  occasion  a 
smail  party  pushed  forward  in  a  native  boat  to  the  bifurcation  of 
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the  river,  where  dues  were  demanded,  and,  there  being  no  goods  in 
the  boat,  was  refused,  and  the  party  had  hence  to  retrace  its  steps. 

All  questions  connected  witb  the  Head  of  the  Persian  Gulf^  the 
extension  of  commerce  into  Persia^  the  navigation  of  the  Karun, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates^  ^and  the  opening  of  an  alternative 
line  of  communication  between  England  and  India^  ally  themselves 
with  the  same  order  of  ideas  which  involve  the  resuscitation  of  the 
ancient  wealth  and  prosperity  of  such  countries  as  Assyria^ 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldea,  as  well  as  Persia. 

It  is  probable,  now  that  the  Sultan  has  become,  politically 
speaking,  a  vassal  of  Russia,  there  will  be  a  greater  dijSiculty  in 
obtaining  a  firman  for  opening  communication  through  these 
countries  than  existed  when  the  first  and  second  firmans  were  ob- 
tained; but  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome  by  granting  to 
Russia  the  same  facilities  for  approaching  Persia  and  India,  by 
roads  through  Central  A/)ia,  as  we  seek  to  obtain  by  the  way  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

M.  Hochstetter,  President  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Geography 
of  Vienna,  has,  in  a  work  recently  published,  Asien,  seine  ZukunfU^ 
bahen,  und  seine  Kohlenschdtze,  von  F,  V,  Hochstelltr  (•'  Asia  :  its 
future  Uoads  of  Communication  and  its  Resources  in  Coal  Forma- 
tions),'^ given  preference  to  the  ro  ds  by  Central  Asia,  over  tliose 
projected  via  Persia  and  Affghanistan,  or  by  the  Euphrates  valley, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  anarchy  and   barbarism  existing  in  the 
intervening    countries  ;  but  these  are  partly  imaginary,  and  the 
mere  existence  of  lines  of  communication  would  tend  to  efface  them. 
But  to  the  English,  witb  Russia's  prohibitive  system  in  full  force, 
there  cannot  for  a  moment  (laying  aside  all  political  and  strategic 
cal  considerations)   be  a  question  as  to  which  would  be  the  most 
promising  and  advantageous  alternative  line. 
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CHAPTER  IVIII. 

THE  PHANTOMS. 

NiQHT  had  fallen  over  the  fair  city  of  Naples,  a  night  pregnant 
with  fear  and  distress  to  its  inhabitants. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  eve,  smoke,  rising  upright 
in  great  quantities,  had  been  seen  to  issue  from  the  crater ;  it 
then  spread  itself  horizontally  into  a  light-coloured  cloud.  After 
this,  dense  volumes  of  steam  rose  from  one  side  of  the  mountain, 
which  had  hitherto  been  quiet.  There  was  a  brilliant  sunset^ 
after  which  darkness  settled  down  very  quickly  over  Naples,  its 
lovely  bay,  and  the  distant  country.  The  sky  was  clear  and 
unclouded,  and  the  mountain  very  distinct.  Soon,  however,  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  shot  out  firom  the  heavens,  paling  by  their 
brilliancy  the  light  of  the  stars,  peals  of  thunder  reverberated 
amongst  the  distant  hills,  like  loud  discharges  of  artillery,  over 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour  and  the  roofs  of  Naples.  The  broad 
waters  of  the  beautiful  bay  seemed  convulsed  and  agitated  as  they 
heaved  against  the  sides  of  the  ships,  and  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  light  from  Vesuvius,  now  resplendent  with  flame. 

The  emissions  from  the  flaming  mountain  became  more  and 
more  violent.  The  rocks,  even  at  a  great  distance  from  it,  shook. 
The  successive  showers  of  ashes  increased  in  blackness,  and  were 
always  accompanied  with  stones.  These,  when  they  fell  to  the 
ground,  rolled  over  the  dross  with  a  noise  resembling  hail  at  a 
glass  window.  At  intervals,  when  the  din  of  the  mountain  and 
the  showers  of  the  stones  had  ceased,  a  fearful  gurgling  was  heard 
as  of  boiling  water.  Pieces  of  dross,  that  had  been  thrown  into 
the  air,  fell,  glowing  with  heat,  into  the  sea,  some  of  them  quite 
close  to  the  ships. 

A  yellow  smoke,  instead  of  the  black  shower,  occasionally  ro.e 
from  the  throat  of  the  mountain,  and  the  reflection  of  subterranean 
/«ne.— VOL.  XIIT.,  NO.  LXXTin.  *1 
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flames  might  be  seen  thickening  among  the  rising  pillars  of  smoke^ 
strong  volumes  of  which  were  impelled  out  of  many  small  openings 
^hich  had  formed  round  the  crater. 

At  length  the  flaming  cataracts  of  lava  burst  forth.  The  pros- 
pect  from  the  bay  was  grand  in  the  extreme.  The  mountain  had 
opened  another  mouth  on  the  south-west  side,  not  far  from 
the  great  crater  on  the  summit.  At  one  moment  the  fiery  stream 
appeared  like  a  distant  waterfall,  the  movement  of  whose  waten 
was  imperceptible,  and  again  the  downward  rush  of  the  flaming 
lava  would  be  quite  visible.  From  time  to  time  the  fire  rose  with 
great  distinctness  out  of  the  summit,  and  was  followed  by  flames 
bursting  out  of  the  new  aperture.  The  terror  of  the  people 
crowded  in  the  streets  became  most  acute,  there  seemed  so  much 
cause  to  fear  a  repetition  of  the  direful  calamity  of  the  preceding 
summer ;  but  this  was  not  to  be,  and  many  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving went  up  to  God  from  men  and  women  and  little  children  as 
the  streams  of  fiery  lava  flowed  forth  slower  and  slower  from  the 
mountain  side,  till  gradually  they  ceased  altogether,  and  only  now 
and  then  a  shower  of  stones  was  thrown  up,  a  rumbling  heard  from 
within  at  intervals,  and  occasionally  clouds  of  smoke  and  steam 
issued  forth. 

Christmas  mom  was  fast  approaching,  and  a  little  group  of 
sailors  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  "  Bonny  Betty  "  looking  toward 
the  cone-like  summit  of  the  awful  mountain  irradiated  with 
flamesy  whose  reflection  tinged  the  waters  of  the  bay  with  a  golden 
hue. 

''  Ods  bodikins^  Captain  I"  said  an  old  sailor  to  Clifton,  '*  but 
this  is  an  awful  sight  1  I  wish  I  were  i'  Penrith  listening  to  the 
Christmas  chimes  and  carol  singers^  'stead  o'  hearing  tbundw  at 
this  unseasonable  time  o'  year^  and  rocks  splittings  and  all  the 
pother  that's  inside  o'  that  great  fiery  mountain.  It  maun  be  one 
o'  the  entrances  into  hell  one  wad  think,  taking  into  'count  the 

smell  o'  brimstone  and  sech-like  that  comes  fino'  it'' 

'*  There's  more  than  you  wad  like  to  be  at  home^  Dawes/'  said 
young  Oandy ;  "  I,  for  one — I  was  just  saying  so  to  the  Captain  this 
morning.  Ods,  heart  I  It  seems  only  yesterday  sin'  I  were  a  boy 
going  about  wi'  other  lads  frx)'  house  to  house,  singing  Christmas 
carols.  We  went  over  to  the  mill,  but  it  was  little  enow  we  hae 
gotten  fro'  the  miller  or  his  peavidi  dame."    . 

*'  Eyh,  eyh !"  responded  old  Dawes.  *'  Tack  Gumett  holds  his 
brass  wi'  a  close  fist,  and  I  reckon  his  old  dame  wad  ne'er  quarrel 
wi'  him  for  that.  Like  Uke's  like,  aw'  the  world  ovtf,  and  them 
two  are  well  matched  one  way,  for  they  both  love  money  better 
nor  aught  else." 

'*  I  think  if  there's  a  pin  to  choose  atween  the  two.  Dame 
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Qamett  is  the  worst,"  said  Qandy;  ''she  gradges  every  bit 
that's  eaten  i'  th'  house,  and  every  sup  that's  drunk,  and  its  aw 
work  and  no  play  wi'  her.  Things  are  bad  enow  now  at  the  mill ; 
but  they'll  be  worse,  I  reckon,  if  she  buries  Yack/' 

"There's  a  pair  on  'em,"  replied  Dawes,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  ''  Qumett  has  got  enow  to  answer  for ;  I  wad  nae  like 
to  be  i'  his  shoes  when  he  lies  on  his  death-bed." 

*'  Come,  my  lads,"  said  Clifton,  ''  we  have  had  some  stiff  work 
taking  in  our  cargo ;  and  if  there's  a  fair  breeze  to-morrow  morning, 
we  shall  start  for  Leghorn^  and  then  old  England  ;  so  let  all  hands 
turn  into  their  hammocks,  except  the  watch/' 

The  captain's  orders  were  at  once  obeyed,  and  all  retired 
below,  except  Gandy,  who  now  commenced  his  solitary  patrol  up 
and  down  the  deck. 

Oaody  was  thinking  of  many  things,  though  he  had  his  eyes 
well  open  to  all  that  was  passing  around  him.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  little  cottage  at  Eamont  Bridge,  vdth  its  red  stone  walls 
wreathed  over  with  ivy.  Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  old 
mill,  a  place  he  had  shunned  as  a  child,  from  fear  of  its  gloom  and 
desolation^  though  later  on  he  had  often  accompanied  thither  an 
elder  brother,  an  admirer  of  the  charms  of  Ann  Settle,  who  at 
present,  however,  as  we  know,  nourished  an  unrequited  love  for 
John  Olifton.  Naturally,  in  thinking  of  the  mill,  he  thought  of 
its  master,  and  marvelled  in  his  open,  generous  young  heart,  how  a 
man  so  wealthy  could  be  so  hard  and  selfish,  and  so  grasping  and 
penurious. 

Now,  if  any  one  had  been  on  deck  at  this  time,  they  would 
have  seen  Gbmdy,  who  had  just  chanced  to  turn  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  Vesuvius,  give  a  great  start,  and  they  would  have 
heard  him  utter  an  ejaculation  of  mingled  terror  and  surprise,  and 
then  bless  and  cross  himself  very  devoutly.  He  stood  quite  still  as 
though  transfixed  with  astonishment ;  he  levelled  his  glass  towards 
the  mountain  and  took  a  lengthened  survey ;  then  rubbed  it  with 
Lis  sleeve,  and  looked  again,  as  though  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure.  Just  at  this  moment  old  Dawes  came  on  deck  for  something 
be  had  forgotten. 

''  Aweel  lad,  what  dost  glop  at  wi'  thy  een  amaist  starting  fro* 
thy  head,  and  thy  hair  standin'  up  on  end  ?" 

"Ods  my  life,  Dawes,  but  I  hev  seen  sech  a  sight !  As  true 
as  I'm  a  living  man,  there's  the  miller  on  his  white  pony  ridin'  up 
the  mountain ;  he  was  nigh  again  the  crater  just  now !  I  hae  seen 
him  and  owd  Nick  as  clear  as  I  see  you.  1  saw  'em  by  the  light 
o'  th'  flames." 

"  This  comes  o'  shipping  stiff  grog/'  replied  Dawes,  with  a 
laugh.  '*  Weel,  Gandy,  thou  maun  hev  it  more  watered,  if  it  gets 
up  to  thy  head  i'  this  fiEushion." 
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Look  for  thyseF/^  exclaimed  Qandy^  handiog  the  glass,  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  terror  and  vexation.  ''It's  the  miller  or  his 
ghaist;  the  Lord  be  gude  unto  us !'' 

Dawes  took  the  glass  as  desired,  and  levelling  it  at  the 
mountain,  cried  out,  after  a  moment's  survey,  whilst  the  look  on 
his  face  denoted  fear  and  amazement : 

"  Ods,  heartikins !  it's  Yack  Gumett,  for  sure,  riding  owd  Nick  1 
and  they're  going  down  Vesuvius !  Captain  Clifton/'  he  shouted, 
as  he  rushed  to  the  hatchway,  ''  come  up,  sir — O  Lord,  come  up, 
quick !  Here's  a  woundy  pother  !*' 

Captain  Clifton  soon  appeared,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the 
crew,  disturbed  from  their  slumbers  and  only  half  dressed. 

''  Why,  Dawes,  what's  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  captain,  in  no 
small  surprise.     *'  Hast  seen  the  devil  V* 

''Sech  a  sight!"  ejaculated  Dawes,  with  uplifted  eyes  and 
hands.  ''Ye  wadna  credit  it,  Captain,  gin  ye  didna  see  it  wi' 
your  ain  een.  There's  Yack  Qurnett  going  down  into  yon  burning 
mountain  riding  owd  Nick  !  The  Lord  send  he  be  na'  bound  for 
hell  wi'  that  deil  o*  a  pony  o'  his  I" 

"  The  miller  has  taen  mony  a  long  ride,"  said  Clifton,  laugh- 
ing ;  '*  but  I  doubt  his  coming  aw  the  way  fro'  Eamont  Bridge 
to  see  Vesuvius.    Ye  see  double  to-night,  Dawes." 

With  an  incredulous  air,  the  young  Captain  levelled  his  glass 
at  the  mountain  ;  but  his  attitude  presently  expressed  surprise  and 
wonderment,  and  after  a  lengthened  survey,  he  exclaimed  : 

"Bless  my  soul,  it's  true,  though!" 

The  glass  was  then  handed  from  one  to  another,  and  the  phantoms 
were  not  only  seen  by  all,  but  those  who  knew  the  miller  personally 
went  so  far  as  to  identify  particular  articles  of  his  dress.  This  one 
could  discern  the  leather  gaiters  he  wore,  and  the  other  his 
Sunday  coat  of  blue  broad  cloth  with  brass  buttons,  and  another 
his  brown  wig.  Manifold  were  the  conjectures  hazarded  on  the 
occasion,  but  all  the  sailors  would  take  their  *'  davits  "  that  this 
ghostly  appearance  signified  the  death  of  the  miller;  and  they 
drew  sinister  and  appalling  inferences  as  to  his  hereafter,  from 
the  fact  of  his  ride  down  the  fiery  crater  of  Vesuvius. 

"  Nae  wonder  there's  been  sech  a  commotion  in  that  boiling 
het  cauldron!"  said  Dawes,  as  he  prepared  at  length  to  leave  the 
deck  with  the  other  sailors  "  T'owd  lad,"  as  the  country  people 
style  the  devil,  "  has  gotten  his  ain  at  last !" 

"Wad  it  be  cause  o'  th'  miller  going  doun  th'  crater!" 
asked  Qandy,  "  that  there's  been  aw  this  uproar  ?" 

"  Eyh,  to  be  sure,  lad !  there's  nae  denying  that  th'  miller  was 
gi'en  ower  to  Satan ;  an  it's  sense  to  suppose  there  wad  be  muckle 
rejpicing  wi'  the  fiends  ip  the  het  place,  gin  they  heard  he  was 
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coming.  Now,  there's  nae  doubt  that  yon  crater^s  one  o'  th'  roads 
to  Satan's  house,  and  aw  the  bad  speerits  bev  met  there  wi' 
muckle  flames,  and  lightning  and  thunder,  and  brimstone,  to  receive 
him  wi*  aw'  th^  rejoicins  o'  that  fearsome  place/* 

Clifton  was  not  a  whit  less  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  this 
supernatural  appearance  than  his  crew,  and  he  descended  to  his 
cabin  to  record  what  he  bad  witnessed,  for  be  considered  the 
matter  of  quite  sufficient  importance  to  be  entered  in  the  leaves  of 
his  log-book.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  that — ^*  On  Christmas  Eve^ 
1794,  at  10  p.m.,  the  '  Bonny  Betty  '  then  being  in  longitude 
14^-  16'  E.,  and  latitude  40^^'  52'  N.  Captain  Richard  Clifton, 
Robert  Gandy,  James  Dawes,  John  Umpleby,'' — and  here  followed 
the  rest  of  the  names  of  the  crew — *'did  see  Yack  Qurnett,  the 
miller  of  Eamont  Bridge,  riding  on  his  white  pony,  go  down  the 
burning  crater  of  Vesuvius." 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THB  READING  OF   THE  WILL. 

The  27th  of  December,  the  morning  fixed  for  the  funeral  of 
Yack  Gumett,  dawned  dull,  and  bleak,  and  sombre.  A  bard  black 
frost  held  the  ground  in  fetters  of  iron,  the  sky  had  a  leaden  hue, 
and  the  old  mill  looked  more  gloomy  and  solitary  than  ever,  with 
the  thick -tangled  masses  of  ivy  covering  the  crumbling  grey  stone^ 
like  a  funeral  pall. 

The  latticed  casements  were  still  shrouded  with  their  draperiess 
and  the  whirr  of  the  mill-wheel  was  silenced.  Old  Nick  had 
gone  from  bis  place  in  the  stable,  and  a  fresh  turned-up  plot 
of  earth  under  the  fir-trees  in  the  sad-looking  garden  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  marked  the  spot  where  the  miller's  white  pony  was 
buried. 

Within  the  house,  in  a  lower  room,  Yack  Qurnett  lay  in  his 
coffin,  shortly  to  be  carried  for  ever  from  the  home  that  should  know 
him  no  more. 

The  coffin  was  placed  u^on  two  stools,  the  lid,  not  yet  screwed 
down,  was  drawn  partially  off,  revealing  the  face  of  the  dead,  little 
changed,  save  that  the  usual  harsh  expression  of  the  countenance 
looked  harsher  still  in  death. 

In  pursuance  of  an  old  custom,  there  was  a  plate  of  salt  ^et  on 
the  body,  and  a  lighted  candle  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  its  feeble 
flame  struggling  with  the  dim  light  that  stole  in  through  the 
curtained  window. 

From  early  morning  relatives  and  friends  had  been  dropping  in, 
and  each  paid  a  visit  to  the  room  containing  the  last  remains  of 
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the  miller ;  they  then  repaired  to  the  best  parlour,  where  the  widow 
leoeiyed  them  as  well,  to  use  her  own  words,  as  her  sorrow-etricken 
heart  would  permit. 

la  spite,  however,  of  this  avowal  of  affection,  there  was  a 
certain  air  of  triumph  and  satisfaction  in  the  good  lady's  manners 
and  speech,  which  she  seemed  unable  altogether  to  oonceaL  Sbe 
was  attired  in  full-blown  weeds,  crape,  and  bombazine,  a  huge 
widow's  cap,  and  all  the  exterior  trappings  of  woe.  Ann  Settle 
was  in  attendance,  dispensing  refreshments  'firom  a  side  table,  as 
many  of  the  mourners  had  come  from  a  distance.  Mary  sat  on 
a  low  stool  near  the  yawning  stove,  watching  with  a  vacant  look 
the  huge  logs  which  hissed  and  crackled  on  the  hearth,  whilst  her 
fingers  nervously  twitched  her  coarse  black  stuff  gown,  a  robe  &r 
inferior  in  fashion  and  material  to  that  worn  by  her  step-mother. 

Willis  sat  close  to  the  widow's  elbow,  with  a  very  long-drawn 
face.  Patterdale  was  also  there,  sighing  and  groaning,  and  quoting 
texts  from  the  Scriptures  every  now  and  then  to  a  select  circle  of 
listeners.  Parson  Lawson  and  John  Clifton  entered  the  room  a 
short  time  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  funeral  to  start. 

'^  Well,  Mrs.  Qumett/'  said  the  former,  his  usual  cheery  tone 
mingled  with  sadness,  and  his  fine  florid  face  looking  far  graver 
than  was  its  wont;  ,for  he  had  just  come  from  taking  his  last  look 
at  Tack  Qurnett,  '^  I  have  come  to  follow  my  poor  old  firiend  to  his 
grave.  His  death  was  sudden ;  but  let  us  hope  that  our  good 
Master,  who  has  called  him  so  unexpectedly,  will  mercifully  have 
iLOcept^  his  prayers  and  good  intentions  in  the  last  hours  of  his 
life,  scant  though  the  time  may  have  been." 

Mrs.  Gurnett  confided  her  reply  to  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
with  which  she  covered  her  face,  and  sobbed  and  moaned  and  rocked 
herself  about  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the  great  distress  of  certain 
most  affectionate  female  friends,  who  wondered  to  each  other  in 
whispers,  ^'how  the  parson  hadn't  more  sense  than  to  aflBlict  the 
poor  dear  lady  by  talking  o^  her  dead  husband  when  folks  should 
try  to  put  it  out  o*  her  head.*' 

Further  conversation  was  now  stayed  by  the  announcement 
that  the  funeral  was  about  to  set  out.  Mr.  Reid,  the  rector  of  the 
old  church  at  Penrith,  now  entered  the  room,  wearing  his  canoni- 
cals, and  attended  by  his  clerk.  H.e  addressed  some  words  of 
sympathy  to  the  widow,  who  had  relapsed  once  more  into  sobs 
and  tears,  shook  hands  with  his  old  friend  Lawson,  and  then  led 
the  way  from  the  room,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Without  the  door  stood  two  beadles,  each  carrying  a  long  staff. 
These  now  placed  themselves  in  motion  and  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  procession  ;  next  came  the  two  parsons  and  the  derk,  then 
the  coffin,  covered  with  a  velvet  pall,  and  borne  by  six  men ;  the 
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widov  walked  behind,  supported  on  the  ann  of  John  Clifton,  whom 
die  chose  to  guide  her  fiedling  footsteps,  in  preference  to  Bump 
Willis,  and  to  the  great  indignation  of  tiiat  individual,  in  whose 
path,  some  way  or  other,  the  young  farmer  always  appeared  to 
teead. 

As  for  John,  he  felt  neither  flattered  nor  pleased  by  the  widow's 
preference.  If  he  had  been  indiflferent  to  her  charms  before 
her  marriage  with  the  miller,  he  was  more  so  now;  and  her 
wealth,  robbed  from  Gurnett's  unfortunate  daughter,  rendered 
her  more  repulsive  in  his  eyes. 

But  the  male  relatives  and  friends  of  the  miller,  who  followed 
Mrs.  Gnmett  and  John,  walking  two  and  two,  in  their  bug  black 
mourning  cloaks,  were  ready  to  choke  with  indignation,  at  the 
preference  given  to  the  young  farmer  in  these  very  early  diays. 

The .  gloomy  funeral  procession  wound  its  way  along,  past  the 
spot  where  the  miller  had  met  his  death-blow,  over  the  old  stone 
bridge,  with  the  broad  waters  of  the  Eamont  beneath,  looking  cold, 
and  dark,  and  still,  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent,  when  there  was 
a  pause,  and  the  coffin-bearers  were  changed,  six  fresh  men  reliev- 
ing them. 

The  hard  frost-bound  road  {rave  back  the  sound  of  theirfoot- 
steps  with  a  dull  echo,  and  the  black,  withered  branches  of  the 
trees  overhead  creaked  and  bent  beneath  the  icy  north-east  wind, 
as  it  swept  through  them  with  a  mournful  sound,  like  the  waili(ig 
notes  of  a  dirge. 

The  landscape  had  a  drear  and  sombre  look  under  the  leaden 
sky,  and  the  outline  of  the  distant  hills,  black  and  shadowy, 
mingled  vdth  the  dark,  greyish  clouds  on  the  horizon. 

As  the  mourners  entered  Penrith,  the  bell  of  St.  An  lrew*s 
Church  began  to  toll.  Passing  down  King  Street,  they  turned 
aside  to  the  right,  into  a  quiet  nook,  shadowed  by  the  walls  of  tall 
old  houses,  a  still,  silent  place  at  all  times,  though,  only  a  few 
yards  beyond,  the  streets  of  the  town  are  full  of  bustle  and  noise. 
Through  an  iron  gate  the  funeral  procession  passed  into  the  grave* 
yard,  with  the  old  church  in  the  middle,  its  square  turrets  of  red 
stone  looking  down,  like  some  giant  sentry,  on  the  homes  of  the 
dead  beneath,  turf-covered  mounds,  over  which  the  grass  grew 
wild  and  rank,  and  moss-grown  tombstones,  and  old  stone  crosses. 

There  were  many  loiterers  on  the  paved  pathway  suirounding 
the  graveyard,  who  had  come  to  see  the  funeral  of  the  rich  miller 
of  Eamont  Bridge ;  and  there  were  many  faces  at  the  windows  of 
the  houses  enclosing  this  pathway,  tall  old  houses,  with  gable  ends 
to  the  front,  and  windows  and  doors  in  deep  recesses,  whose  inhabi* 
tants  often  enjoyed  these  sepulchral  sights,  and  could  scrutiniie 
the  mourners  at  their  ease,  as  they  did  on  this  occasion.    Betwixt 
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two  neighbours  the  following  pithy  conversation  passed  whilst  the 
coffin  was  taken  into  the  church,  shewing  what  the  general  opinion 
was: — 

*'Th*  widow  looks  real  sorry/'  said  one  gossip. 

*'  Ifiyh,  but  th'  miller  died  worth  a  power  o'  money,"  said  the 
other  gossip^  '*  anrl  a  fat  sorrow's  better  nor  a  lean  one ;  and  if  aw 
tales  be  true,  she'll  none  sorrow  long/' 

"  What,  will  she  get  wed  again  ?  I  hev  heard  talk  o'  her  and 
Bump  Willis,  for  sure." 

*'Eyh,  that  she  will;  but  she'll  hev  none  o'  th'  lawyer;  t'will 
be  widow  Clifton's  handsome  son,  the  young  farmer  fro'  Shap." 

Once  more  the  miller's  coffin  was  born  into  the  open  air.  They 
had  dug  his  grave  under  a  low,  drooping  willow  to  the  left  of  the 
church,  and  close  to  two  tall  rugged  and  massive  pieces  of  stone, 
looking  like  obelisks,  reputed  to  mark  the  tomb  of  a  giant. 

As  soon  as  the  beautiful  and  touching  words  of  the  burial 
service  had  been  spoken,  the  mourners  took  their  last  look  of  the 
coffin,  and  then  returned  to  Eamont  Bridge,  once  more  walking 
two-and-two,  but  their  pace  was  now  slightly  accelerated,  and 
many  of  them  fell  to  talking  on  an  interesting  subject — Yack 
Gurnett's  will.  They  had  all  paid  respect  to  his  memory,  they  had 
followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  all  thoughts  of  the  man  were  now 
lost,  to  centre  in  the  worldly  possessions  he  had  left  behind  him, 
though  few  hoped  to  be  remembered,  for  Qurnett  had  not  been  a 
generous  man.  Leatherbarrow  and  Martindale  were  walking  to- 
gether close  behind  Willis. 

'^What  dost  think  o'  his  chances  1"  asked  the  former  of  the 
two  farmers,  jerking  his  thumb  towards  the  lawyer. 

^^Oh,  he  has  feathered  his  ain  nest,  deil  doubt  him,  when  he 
made  the  will, — and  I  daresay  he  had  the  doing  o'  that  job  ;  but 
as  for  that  poor  orphan,  she'll  come  oflf  third  best,  I  reckon, 
atween  the  stepmother  and  the  lawyer." 

Martindale,  however,  was  mistaken  in  one  thing ;  Willis  had 
not  made  Yack  Gurnett's  will :  Yack  let  Willis  do  all  his  dirty 
work,  of  which  there  was  a  great  abundaoce,  but  nothing  further. 

Arrived  once  more  at  the  mill,  the  guests  were  re-assembled  in 
the  best  parlour.  The  blinds  were  now  drawn  up,  a  plentifol  meal 
was  served,  and  the  widow  became  speedily  herself  again,  sharp, 
talkative,  and  somewhat  shrewish,  with  a  spice  of  arrogance  in 
her  speech  and  manners,  which  made  Parson  Lawson  observe  to 
John : 

''  Dost  mark  her,  lad  \  She  knows  full  well  the  will  is  in  her 
favour.  I  have  my  fears  for  that  poor,  pale  wench  yonder.  Tki 
Lord  help  her,  if  she  is  left  dependant  on  her  stepmother's 
mercies  1" 
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"Nay,  Mr.  Lawson,  I'll  never  believe,  till  I  hear  it  wi'  my 
ain  ears,  that  Yack  Qamett  could  have  cut  out  his  own  child  i' 
that  fjBishion.  Besides,  there  was  no  love  lost  betwixt  him  and  his 
dame— at  least,  of  late  years." 

^^  Eyh,  lad,  but  he  was  afraid  of  her ;  and  she  had  a  sort  o'  power 
ower  hkn.     However,  we  shall  see." 

The  widow,  meanwhile,  managed,  in  spite  of  her  recent  bereave- 
ment, to  make  a  very  hearty  dinner,  prefacing  it  with  the  remark 
that,  as  the  Lord  had  not  seen  fit  to  take  her  to  himself  wi'  her 
beloved  husband,  but  to  leave  her  in  this  sinful  world,  she  maun 
do  her  duty,  and  not  injure  her  health  wi'  fretting  and  neglecting 
her  victuals. 

"Deil  a  fear  o'  that!"  muttered  John.  "Whatever  else  she 
neglects,  her  stomach  will  never  come  by  the  shorts.  Look,  how 
she  clears  away  all  before  her  !" 

''  I  think  we  hev  all  done  now,*'  said  the  lady  in  rather  im- 
perious tones ;  ^*  so,  Ann,  do  you  side  away  the  things  wi'  Judith, 
and  then  Mr.  Willis  will  read  my  dear  Tack's  will." 

Some  little  excitement  was  manifested  at  this  remark,  and 
plates  and  knives  and  forks  were  cleared  off  the  table  with  great 
rapidity.  Then  the  fire  was  made  up,  and  the  party  drew  their 
chairs  closer  together,  whilst  the  lawyer  unfolded  the  will,  the 
same  which  Qurnett  had  taken  with  him  on  the  day  of  his  death 
to  Penrith.  His  wife  had  found  it  in  his  pocket  when  he  was 
brought  home,  consequently  she  knew  every  line  of  it  by  heart, 
as  Mr.  Lawson  had  correctlv  surmised. 

She  sat  very  erect  on  her  chair,  with  a  grim  look  of  triumph 
and  satisfaction  on  her  face  as  she  gazed  every  now  and  then 
towards  the  spot  where  hapless  Mary  sat,  stringing  with  childish 
pleasure  a  few  bright  beads  on  a  thread,  and  exhibiting  her  work 
to  Ann  Settle,  who  sat  beside  her  with  eyes  full  of  love  and 
tenderness,  and  brimming  over  with  tears  of  pity. 

The  will  began  with  all  the  then  usual  preamble  of  giving  the 
body  to  the  grave,  and  containing  the  customary  tedious  technical 
jargon,  out  of  which  dawned  clearly,  however,  on  the  minds  of 
the  eager  listeners  that  the  widow  was  the  possessor  of  the  miller's 
real  and  personal  estate  and  his  sole  executrix,  that  Mary  was  to 
have  a  very  scanty  yearly  annuity,  and  that  the  few  other  legacies 
were  of  the  most  paltry  description. 

Those  who  imagined  that  Willis  had  drawn  up  the  will  glared 
wrathfuUy  at  him,  conceiving  that  he  had  induced  the  miller  to 
leave  all  to  his  widow,  with  the  intention  of  himself  gaining  her 
hand  at  no  very  distant  date.  They  had  also  expected  to  find  him 
named  for  a  considerable  legacy.  Imagine,  then,  their  feelings  of 
relief  and  exhilaration,  when,  with  faltering  accents,  Willis  read 
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out  the  following  woids^  £atal  to  his  hopes:  ''To  my 
and  legal  adviser,  Bompas  Willis,  I  give  and  beqaeaih  the 
whole  of  my  wearing  apparel^"  and  then  came  an  ennmeratbn 
of  the  miller's  wardrobe,  from  his  scratch-wig  down  to  his  old 
top-boots  and  worsted  hose,  no  very  costly  legacy,  as  every  one 
knew  that  Tack  Qoruett  was  as  parsimonioas  in  his  apparel  as 
in  other  things. 

Patterdale's  name  closed  the  list  of  legacies.  To  him  was  be- 
queathed the  miller's  snu£f-box,  which,  as  the  tailor  did  not  snuff, 
was  of  small  use  to  him ;  but  the  miller  rather  comically  also  recom- 
mended him  to  the  good  services  of  ''my  dear  wife,  Jane  Qamett, 
a  believer  like  himself/' 

''And  is  that  all  Tack  Gumett  has  done  for  his  only  child T* 
asked  Parson  Lawson,  with  heightened  colour  and  flaming  eyes, 
when  Willis  laid  down  the  will. 

''Eyh,  reverend  sir,  'tis  all,*'  replied  Mrs.  Gumett,  in  a  shrill 
voice.  '*  Marry  come  up !  and  what  more  would  you  hev !  But 
I  know  what  you're  been  craving  for  all  along.  Tack  Gorne^t 
was  to  leave  all  his  substance  to  yon  poor  half-witted  wench,  and 
his  lawful  wedded  wife  was  just  to  come  in  ior  a  few  stray  crumbs. 
Weel,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  ;  but  there's  nowt  o'  that  sort 
written  i'  the  will.  Te  may  look  at  it  if  it  pleases  you,"  added 
the  fury,  her  face  inflamed  with  passion  as  she  noticed  the  calm, 
half-scornful,  half-pitying  look  on  the  parson's  face,  who  rose  at 
once  to  take  his  departure. 

'*  I  am  not  surprised,  Mrs.  Jane  Gumett/'  he  said,  sternly, 
"  at  your  behaviour  this  afternoon ;  I  have  known  you  a  long 
while,  and  now  know  you  better.  I  trust  you  will  not  always  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  conscience ;  for  there  will|come  a  time  when 
our  Maker,  merciful  as  He  is,  will  cease  to  speak  to  you  through 
its  warnings,  and  will  leave  you  to  yourself.  One  thing  I  warn  you 
of,''  he  added,  almost  in  a  menacing  tone,  "  be  careful  how  you 
treat  that  poor  demented  girl.  Do  not  injure  her  further  than  you 
have  done,  lest  God's  severe  judgment  descend  upon  you,  even  in 
this  life,  for  such  as  bhe  are  the  special  children  of  Providence." 

The  widow  did  not  attempt  to  answer  Mr.  Lawson,  whose 
stem  words  had,  in  fact,  somewhat  awed  her,  and  the  parson  at 
once  left  the  house.  John  Clifton  was  preparing  to  follow  him, 
when  the  widow,  in  a  whining  tone,  begged  him  to  stay  a  little 
longer,  and  not  turn  from  her  on  account  of  the  cruel  words  of  that 
bad-tempered  Parson  Lawson,  who  had  never  been  her  friend* 

John  made  no  direct  answer,  but  he  halted  by  Mary's  chaif; 
and  looked  sorrowfully  down  upon  her  and  her  childish  occupatioiL 

Suddenly  she  looked  up  and  said  : — 

'*!  shall  wear  these  pretty  beads  round  my  neck  at  Helen'i 
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wedding.  Doet  know  I  am  to  be  a  bridesmaid?  Eyb,  Ann?"  she 
added,  putting  her  hand  to  her  forehead.  '^  What  was  that  poor 
father  said  the  night  he  were  a  dyings  about  the  Cheneys  ?  *Tis  so 
long  sin',  that  it's  passed  fro'  my  poor  head." 

"He  said/'  replied  Ann  Settle,  looking  defiance  at  her 
mistress,  "that  'twas  his  dying  wish  old  Mr.  Cheney  should  be 
forgiven  the  debt  he  owed  him,  the  thousand  pounds--4ie  named 
that  sum  i'  my  hearing.'' 

"  Did  my  dead  husband  ever  name  such  a  thing  to  you  ?'*  asked 
the  widow,  turning  round  abruptly  upon  Willis. 

•'  No,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  Was  Tack  Ghimett  ever  the  man  to  forgive  a  debt  ?"  adced 
the  widow,  this  time  addressing  all  her  guests. 

The  answer  was  an  unanimous  ''  No,"  for  the  miller  was  known 
to  have  been  a  hard  creditor. 

''What  do  these  questions  mean?"  said  John  looking  earnestly 
at  the  widow.  *'  Did  Mr.  Qurnett  say  that  he  wished  Mr.  Cheney 
to  be  forgiven  his  debt  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  dil,  Mr.  John  Clifton.    I'll  not  deny  it." 

'^  And  you  will  follow  out  his  wish  1" 

'^  I  shall  do  nowt  o'  the  sort/'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Qurnett,  with 
the  look  of  a  tigress^  for  she  saw  scant  friendship,  let  alone  love^  in 
John's  eyes.  "  I  see  you  row  in  the  same  boat  as  your  friend  the 
parson.  I  was  to  be  ro'ibed  o'  my  rights  for  Mary  by  him,  and  ye 
wad  rob  me  o'  a  thousand  pounds,  to  make  a  dower  for  that  dolt 
your  red. headed  ^brother  is  going  to  wed.  But  the  pair  o'  ye  made 
a  mistake,  when  you  thought  Jane  Qurnett  was  that  soft.  Tack 
wad  ne'er  hev  made  sech  a  fule  o'  himself  when  he  were  well ;  he 
got  frighted  when  he  were  dying,  and  wantvsd  to  clothe  himself  wi' 
good  works,  as  they  do  i'  the  Romish  Church,  and  he  was  to  hev 
the  reward  i'  tl^  e  next  world,  and  I  was  to  have  the  loss  in  this ! 
Weel,  but  wait  a  wee,  I  don't  mean  to ;  and  Ralph  Cheney  will 
have  to  pay  what  be  owes." 

John  put  on  his  hat,  wrung  Mary's  hand,  and  hurriedly  left  the 
house  ;  for  his  indignation  was  so  great  against  the  widow,  that  he 
feared  to  what  extremities  it  might  urge  him  if  he  remained  lonoer 
in  her  presence. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

WHBBB  IS  HELP   TO  COME  FROM? 

Ralph  Cheney's  study  was  at  all  times  a  dull,  sombre-look 
ing  room,  having  only  one  window  in  a  deep  recess,  and  this  being 
overshadowed  by    the  spreading   branches  of  a  giant  old  beech. 
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On  a  murky  afternoon  in  February^  with  a  grey^  leaden  sky,  and 
the  feeble  daylight  rapidly  fading  out,  this  room  appeared  unsaally 
gloomy  and  cheerless. 

The  furniture  was  old  and  dilapidated;  scarce  a  vestige  of 
colour  in  the  bit  of  faded  carpet.  The  horse-hair  coverings  of  the 
chair-bottoms  in  tatters ;  and,  in  fact,  a  general  look  of  poverty 
and  decay  about  the  whole  room. 

There  was  a  small  wood-fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  a  very 
small  one,  indeed,  for  these  were  sad,  hard  times  for^the  Cheneys. 
Their  sole  remaining  servant  was  poor,  faithful  old  Qraody 
Qandy,  the  other  had  been  dismissed,  Helen  finding  it  qaite 
difficult  enough  to  spiead  their  scanty  board  for  three,  whose 
united  appetites,  however,  scarcely  equalled  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  strapping  young  wench  they  had  parted  with. 

Wood,  to  be  sure,  Ralph  Cheney  could  get  for  nothing  on  bis 
own  land ;  but  then  timber  had  to  be  felled,  brought  home,  and 
chopped,  and  labour  had  to  be  paid ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Helen 
and  Grandy  were  shivering  over  the  few  red  embers,  dying  low  in 
the  ample  stove,  whilst  the  old  scholar  lay  half  dozing  in  an  old 
easy-chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-place. 

He  looked  very  ill,  and  old  and  worn,  by  the  dim  light  in  the 
room,  which  was  growing  full  of  shadows.  He  had  had  a  feverish 
cold  upon  him  for  many  days  past,  and  as  nothing  could  tear  him 
away  from  his  study,  and  fuel  was  scarce,  bis  daughter  occupied 
the  room  with  him,  and  sometimes  poor  old  Grandy  also,  he  seem- 
ing all  the  while  ^almost  unconscious  of  their  presence,  being  either 
buried  in  his  books  or  dozing  in  his  chair. 

Helen  looked  pale  and  careworn,  and  her  eyes  were  heavy  and 
red  with  weeping,  calamity  and  distress  of  every  kind  seemed 
thickening  around  her  unhappy  father  and  herself,  and  she  kne^ 
that  ho  was  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  that  in  a  few  days  he  would 
be  stripped  of  all  he  possessed  in  the  world,  unless  he  had  a  thou- 
sand pounds  to  pay  down  to  Willis,  and  thus  prevent  the  foreclosure 
of  the  mortgage,  on  bis  remnant  of  property.  Humanly  speaking, 
there  appeared  no  possibility  of  Ralph  Cheney  being  able  to  raise 
a  tenth  part  of  that  sum,  and  so  Helen  anticipated  nothing  less 
than  seeing  her  aged  father  turned  out  of  house  and  home.  Her 
one  hope  was  in  the  love  and  friendship  of  the  Cliftons,  whom  she 
knew  would  not  allow  her  parent  or  herself  to  suffer  want. 

Still  the  burthen  of  her  sorrow  was  great  indeed.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  dependent  for  food  and  raiment  and  shelter  on 
the  charity  even  of  the  best  of  friends ;  and,  then,  what  might 
not  be  the  effect  upon  her  father,  in  his  feeble  health,  of  expulsion 
from  the  home  in  which  he  had  been  born,  and  the  total  loss  of 
the  remnant  of  property  which  he  had  inheritedi  and  which  he 
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had  prized  so  dearly  ?  It  would  be  terrible,  she  felt,  for  him  to 
see  himself  a  beggar  in  his  old  age,  and  to  know  that  strangers 
owned  the  last  few  acres  of  the  Cheneys'  lands.  Hitherto  he  had 
seemed  apathetic,  as  if  he  were  scarce  able  to  realise  his  real  posi- 
tioUj  or  else  careless  to  do  so.  But  since  his  indisposition,  he  had 
let  words  drop  which  showed  the  tendency  of  his  thoughts,  and  the 
inward  pain  and  distress  he  was  suffering. 

As  long  as  Helen  could  place  a  meal  before  him,  however 
scanty,  and  he  could  remain  in  that  old  faded,  gloomy  house, 
amidst  the  decaying  relics  of  happier  and  more  prosperous  days, 
he  was  quite  content.  He  cared  not  that  his  clothes  were  thread- 
bare, his  house  dilapidated,  his  furniture  worn-out  and  tattered, 
and  his  staff  of  servants  reduced  to  one.  To  pore  over  his  dearly- 
loved  books  in  the  dusky  old  study  was  enough  of  earthly  happiness 
for  him.  But  now  he  was  awakening  from  his  dream,  awakening 
to  the  consciousness  that,  save  his  child,  all  he  loved  and  prized  in 
the  world  was  about  to  be  torn  from  him. 

'^  Qrandy,  Qrandy,  what  shall  we  do  1"  exclaimed  Helen,  in  a 
low  voice,  half  choked  by  her  sobs.  *'  My  poor  father  looks  so  ilL 
To  leave  this  house  will  be  his  death-blow,  and  yet  nothing  can 
stay  the  ruin  that  threatens  us." 

"  My  sweet  bird,  you  will  not  do  the  only  thing  you  might  do; 
and  yet  you  know  full  well  the  old  proverb,  God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves." 

"  Oh,  Grandy !  I  know  what  you  would  have ;  but  I  cannot 
apply  to  Mrs.  Clifton,  itideed  I  cannot  do  that.  She  has  done 
so  much  for  us  already — besides,  'twould  be  folly  to  suppose  that 
she  could  lend  my  father  such  a  sum  as  a  thousand  pounds,  and, 
if  she  could,  I  could  not  ask  her,  for  how  could  it  be  repaid  ?" 

"  Nay,  1  dunnot  think  myself,  dearee,  that  Mrs.  Clifton  could 
lend  the  master  all  that  money  ;  but  she  is  a  cute  leddy,  and  Mr. 
John  is  a  kind-hearted,  sensible  lad,  and  the  two  might  lay  their 
heads  together,  and  see  what  could  be  done." 

'*  I  cannot  put  our  burthens  upon  them,  whatever  happens, 
Grandy,''  said  Helen,  in  a  determincrf  tone.  *'  I  cannot  ask  them 
to  give  us  money — and  it  would  be  giving,  for  we  should  never  pay 
them  back  a  single  guinea;  besides,  Grandy,"  she  added,  wishful 
to  find  a  plea — poor  girl — for  her  obstinacy,  and  in  her  anguish  and 
distress  inclined  even  to  mistrust  her  best  friends,  '*  I  think  the 
Cliftons  have  been  a  little  cold — neither  Mrs.  Clifton  nor  John 
have  been  here  lately.  I  don't  blame  them  for  keeping  away 
from  such  a  miserable  house  as  ours,  but  still  it  makes  me  the  more 
determined  not  to  force  our  troubles  upon  them.'' 

*'  May,  nay,  my  dearie,  that  isn't  spoken  like  thy  usual  kind 
self ;  thou  wert  not  gi'en  to  quarrel  wi'  thy  friends  \  but,  alaclc-a- 
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day !  'tis  aw  this  worry  that  does  it,  and  it  makes  ihee  vogvst 
John  Clifton  wad  hev  been  here  many  a  time,  but  thou  hast  tak6ii 
care  to  keep  him  away  by  one  excuse  or  another,  because  thoa 
didst  not  want  him  to  be  fashed  wi'  our  troubles — thou  hast  sail 
so  many  a  time ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Clifton,  the  poor  lady  is  nae  sas 
young  as  she  was,  and  she  cannot  come  backwards  and  forwards 
'twixt  Shap  and  Penrith  these  cold  winter  days.  She  is  but 
weakly  just  now,  thou  knowest.'^ 

''You  are  quite  right,  Orandy.  I  am  impatient,  and  croti, 
and  unjust,  and  I  am  afraid  I  am  getting  very  bad  altogether." 

^'  U  you  had  only  a  little  more  faith !''  sighed  the  h<»ieit, 
simple-hearted  old  servant.  *'  I  know  I've  heard  tell  o'  saints  in 
our  church  that  were  in  far  worse  straits  than  my  dear  master  is, 
and  help  came  to  them  wheer  they  least  expected  it'' 

*'  But  I  am  not  a  saint,  Orandy,"  replied  Helen,  with  a  sad 
smile ;  '*  and  so  I  have  no  reason  to  look  for  miracles.*' 

'^  Dunnot  talk  so^  my  child.  There  are  miracles  at  all  times, 
and  so  there  maun  ever  be,  because  o'  God's  goodness,  which  never 
tires  o'  helping  us  poor  creatures ;  so  do  not  despair,  my  owo 
lamb,  and  these  sad  days  will  pass  over." 

'*  Days !  who  spoke  of  days  ?"  exclaimed  old  Mr.  Cheney,  sud- 
denly starting  up  in  his  chair.  ''  We  have  four  days  yet  be&ce 
us,  Helen— -Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,"  he  added, 
counting  his  thin,  trembling  fingers.  "  Four  days  more,  eh,  and 
then— what  then?  Why,  if  Ralph  Cheney  cannot  find  one 
thousand  golden  guineas — why,  then  he  must  take  up  his  wallet," 
he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  sad  irony,  *'  and  go  forth  a  beggar  £rnii 
the  house  of  his  fftthers.  Ah,  my  child,  it  minds  me  of  Shylock 
and  his  bond.  The  loss  of  all  I  hold  so  dear  will  cut  as  deep  into 
my  heart  as  would  the  Jew's  knife  into  the  merchant's  honest 
breast.  I  can  only  wish  it  were  over,  and  I  as  deep  in  my  grave 
8S  Tack  Oumett.  They  say  'twas  his  dying  wish  that  I  should  have 
been  released  from  this  debt.  I  hope  it  was  so.  His  charitable 
intention  may  have  atoned  for  some  of  his  former  faults." 

*'  Maybe  so,"  answered  Grandy,  snappishly,  her  rancour  against 
the  miller  being  unappeased  by  his  tardy  generosity,  ^'  but,  ads 
my  life,  folks  wad  stand  a  better  chance  i'  the  next  world,  I'm 
thinkin',  gin  they  wad  do  their  ain  gude  works  themsels,  and  not 
leave  them  for  other  people  to  do  ;  and  as  for  Tack  Qumett,"  she 
added,  shaking  her  head  doubtfully,  '*  I've  an  idea  that  if  he  had 
lived^he  wad  hev  changed  his  mind,  and  kept  a  fut  grip  o'  the 
bargain.     Howsomever,  that  don't  argufy." 

'^  Nay,  Grandy,  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  his  good  intentions, 
at  least  in  our  thoughts,  now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone,"  said  Hr. 
Cheney.    ''  He  was  a  hard  man,  but  I  think  his  widow  was  haid«r 
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of  the  two ;  and  then  she  has  that  lawyer,  WilliB,  at  her  back. 
Graoious  heaven,  what  a  change  1"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  bitter* 
ness.  *'  I  suppose  that  dishonest,  base,  cringing  attorney,  and 
Oomett's  low-bom  widow,  will  revel  in  this  old  house,  whUst  the 
beggared  Ralph  Cheney  and  his  hapless  daughter  know  not  where 
to  lay  their  heads. '^ 

The  painful  picture  he  had  himself  drawn  seemed  deeply  to 
affect  the  old  man,  he  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and  from  under  his 
doeed  eyelids  Helen  saw  large  tears  steal  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks.  Unable  to  control  her  own  emotion  she  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  by  her  father's  side,  and  tenderly  clasped  his  hands  in 
hers ;  whilst  poor  old  Orandy,  in  an  extremity  of  distress,  walked 
abcmt  the  room,  alternately  sobbing  and  launching  forth  muttered 
invectives  against  the  memory  of  Yack  Oumett. 

'^  Father,  dear  father,  be  composed  ;  try  and  bear  up,  for  your 
poor  Helenas  sake.  God  will  not  desert  us ;  He  will  raise  up  help 
in  his  own  good  time.  I  have  been  very  impatient  to-day,  and 
forgetful  of  the  one  great  Source  from  which  alone  aid  can  come  to 
U8 ;  but  poor  Grandy  spoke  a  few  words  that  went  lo  my  heart,  and 
made  me  see  how  wanting  I  had  been  in  faith.  I  shall  think  over 
to-night  what  had  best  be  done.  Father,"  added  Helen,  as  if 
ttrack  by  a  sudden  idea,  *'  how  would  it  be  for  me  to  go  to  Mrs* 
Gnmett !  I  told  her  how  ill  you  were,  and  how  unable  just  now 
to  make  any  exertion,— would  she  not  be  moved  to  pity  our  sad 
plight  t  and,  perhaps,  she  would  give  you  a  little  longer  time  to 
try  to  make  up  this  money  1" 

''Good  lack-a-daisy,  the  very  idea  of  sech  a  thing  I"  inter- 
mpied  Grandy,  in  a  tone  of  indignant  surprise.  ''Miss  Helen 
Cheney  to  demean  hersel*  by  askin'  favours  o'  that  clownish 
woman  1  o'  owd  Tack  Gurnett's  widow !  that's  nae  as  weel  born 
as  I  am  myseP,  though  I  says  it !  And  for  what  ?  why  just  to 
gie  her  the  pleasure  o^  saying  no.     Marry  come  up  1  say  I.'' 

*'  Pr'ythee,  Grandy,  be  still ;  there  may  be  a  soft  spot  in  her 
heart  yet.     I  can  but  try ;  1  will  go  up  to  the  mill  to-morrow.^' 

'*  Nay,  my  child,  Grandy  is  right ;  'twould  be  useless  labour  and 
humiliation ;  you  might  as  well  expect  the  tigress  to  give  up  the 
prey  within  her  deadly  claws,  as  Jane  Gumett  to  renounce  one 
single  particle  of  what  she  can  claim.  She  is  a  woman,  but  a 
woman  without  any  of  the  tenderness  or  pity  of  her  sex.  Hard  and 
ruthlees,  with  a  heart  like  a  flint.  If  she  had  a  spark  of  human 
kindness  in  her  breast  she  would  show  some  compassion  to  poor 
demented  Mary ;  and  what  do  we  hear  ?  that  she  is  planning  to 
put  her  in  a  madhouse." 

*'  Poor  Mary  I''  sighed  Helen ;  ''  and  there  is  no  on^  to  b^firien^ 
or  hdp  her," 
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''  Alas !  no/'  replied  Cheney,  "  we  are  the  nearest  relatives  aht 
haSj  and  this  iron  chain  of  debt  so  cripples  and  fetters  me^  that  I 
am  unable  to  stir  hand  or  foot  to  aid  her.  Had  it  been  othei^ 
wise,  I  would  have  gone  often  to  the  mill,  and  my  constant 
presence  and  watchfulness  would  have  been  a  protection  to  her. 
But  now,  I  can  help  no  one^  I  am  only  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  happiness  of  my  own  dear  child.  'Tis  true,  my  darlings  if  this 
worn  old  body  of  mine  were  under  the  sod,  you  would  be  free  to 
marry  Richard  Clifton,  and  all  your  troubles  would  be  over.'' 

''  Dear  father,  do  not  break  my  heart  by  talking  in  this  way. 
It  would  be  a  trouble  that  would  overshadow  the  happiness  of  my 
whole  life,  if  you  were  to  pass  away  from  earth  in  the  midst  of  our 
present  distress  and  affliction.  Live  for  me,  father,  and  let  us 
hope.  I  feel,  I  know  not  why,  more  peace  and  comfort  in  my 
heart  than  I  did  awhile  ago,— -as  though  I  knew  relief  were  in 
store  for  us.'' 

Helen  continued  to  speak  words  of  trust  and  confidence  to  the 
poor  old  man,  and  she  fancied,  from  his  silence,  that  he  had  fEdien 
into  a  doze  again,  when  a  flash  of  light,  leaping  up  from  the  dying 
embers  on  the  hearth,  showed  her  his  face,  strangely  pale  and 
wan. 

"  Grandy,  my  father  looks  very  ill  1 "  she  exclaimed,  in  terror, 
and  his  hands  are  so  cold!     What  is  it?" 

'<  My  dear  child,  he  has  fainted ;  run  to  the  cupboard  i'  the 
dining-room ;  there  is  just  a  wee  sup  o'  brandy  i'  the  bottle." 

Helen  flew  from  the  room,  and  soon  returned  with  the  stimu- 
lant. It  was  some  little  time  before  the  two  terrified  women  had 
the  relief  of  seeing  Mr.  Cheney  show  any  signs  of  consciousness. 
They  succeeded,  however,  at  length,  in  forcing  a  little  brandy  be- 
tween his  set  teeth ;  then  he  opened  his  eyes,  looked  about  him, 
and  gradually  recovered  a  little,  though  he  appeared  so  ill  that 
Qrandy  determined  to  set  off  to  Penrith  for  a  doctor^  as  soon  as 
they  had  placed  her  master  in  bed. 

"  Qrandy,  I  will  take  your  advice,"  said  Helen,  as  she  stood 
in  the  deep  recess  of  the  latticed  casement  of  her  father's  sleeping 
apartment,  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  single  star  which  had  struggled 
through  the  thick  gloom  that  enveloped  the  heavens,  and  sparkled 
in  brilliant  radiance  from  out  the  surrounding  darkness.  "Tou 
shall  go  to  Shap  to-morrow,  and  explain  everything  to  our  old 
riend,^Mrs.  Clifton.  She  will  find  some  way  to  help  us,  I  know, 
and  I  am  angry  with  myself  that  I  have  hesitated  so  long.  But 
how  will  you  get  there,  my  poor  Grandy  \  My  father  said,  this 
morning,  he  thought  there  would  be  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  soon." 

"  Dunnot  fash  thysel',  darling,  wi'  thinking  o'  me.  I  am  hale 
and  hearty  yet,  though  I  hev  seen  eighty  winters  and  mair.   Haven't 
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I  told  you  how  my  grandmother  walked  every  bit  o'  th'  way  fro' 
Penrith  to  Preston  in  1715,  wi'  me  in  her  arms,  a  poor  wee  mother- 
lees  babbie,  and  aw  that  she  might  see  her  son,  my  poor  father, 
wounded  to  death  by  them  Hanoverians,  before  he  died.  Dost 
think,  dearie,  I  couldna'  do  what  she  did  ?  I  could  walk  to  Shap 
weelenow;  but  I  believe  th'  waggon  goes  that  way  to-morrow, 
and  'twill  pass  through  Eamont  Bridge,  and  so,  you  see,  there's 
nowt  to  hinder  me  going." 


CHAPTER     IXI. 
*'the  flying  waggon." 

Tbub  to  her  determination,  Grandy  Qandy  stood  waiting  for 
the  waggon,  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Cheney's  house,  on  the  day  follow- 
ing that  on  which  her  master  had  been  seized  with  his  alarming 
faintness. 

The  faithful  old  servant  had  fetched  a  doctor,  who  had  pro. 
nounced  Mr.  Cheney's  illness  somewhat  serious,  and  had  also 
added  that  until  the  mental  distress  whicli  he  was  evidently  labouring 
under  was  relieved,  there  was  little  chance  of  recovery. 

Helen  therefore  was  as  anxious  as  Grandy  that  the  latter 
should  go  to  Shap  and  see  the  Cliftons,  for  now  there  seemed  no 
other  hope  left;  and  so  the  brave,  true-hearted  old  woman,  leaving 
ber  young  mistress  seated  by  her  father*s  couch,  stood  under  the 
shadow  of  the  old  stone  porch,  the  bitter  blasts  of  wind  lifting  the 
scattered  white  locks  from  her  temples,-  and  driving  in  her  face 
flakes  of  half.frozen  snow,  which  began  to  fall  at  intervals. 

It  was  not  yet  two  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  daylight  seemed 
alread  waning  away.  The  sky  looked  like  a  thick  yellow  pall 
overhanging  the  earth.  The  hills  were  lost  to  sight,  and  the  whole 
landscape  had  a  bare,  desolate,  wintry  look,  while  the  hollow  gusts 
of  wind  swept  with  a  dreary  sound  through  the  black,  naked 
branches  of  the  trees. 

The  old  woman  was  stout  of  heart,  and  hale  and  strong,  spite  of 
the  eighty  winters  whose  frosts  had  silvered  her  head ;  but  she  was 
thankful  when  she  heard,  in  the  distance,  the  tinkling  of  bells 
which  told  her  that  the  waggon  was  approaching. 

Besides,  the  task  she  bad  imposed  on  herself  was  not  a  pleasant 
one.  Who  does  not  shrink,  with  something  of  pain  and  hesitation, 
when  about  to  ask  a  pecuniary  favour,  even  from  dear  and  tried 
friends?  At  least,  the  delicate  and  sensitive  nature  must  alwavs 
endure  this  pang :  and  so  it  was  with  poor  old  Grandy,  who 
though  of  humble  parentage,  was  not  without  her  own  share  o 
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Looming  through  the  yellow  murky  atmosphere,  she  could  now 
see  the  outline  of  the  waggon,  a  huge  vehicle^  resembling  a 
catafalque  more  than  anything  else,  while  the  tinkling  of  the  bells 
on  the  horses'  necks  became  more  distinct  as  they  approached 
nearer. 

This  was  one  of  Pickford's  and  the  Union  Company's  waggons, 
which  had  started  that  afternoon  from  Penrith^  and  was  proceeding 
to  Manchester^  passing  on  the  way,  through  Shap^  Kendal^ 
Lancaster,  and  Preston. 

This  unwieldy^  lumbering  machine^  creeping  along  at  the  pace 
of  a  tortoise,  was  called  "  The  Flying  Waggon." 

Was  this  appellation  bestowed  upon  it  in  derision  ?  Anyone 
now  reading  the  advertisements  of  Matthew  Pickford,  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  period  of  our  story,  would  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
supposition  ;  for  this  far-and-wide  known  carrier,  addressing  himself 
to  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  others,  notifies  that  his  '^  Flying 
Waggon  "  will  start  from  Manchester  on  certain  stated  days,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  will  arrive  at  the  Swan  Inn,  in  Lad 
Lane,  London,  in  five  days !  But  while  Matthew  Pickford  thus 
holds  out  to  the  public  the  inducement  of  this  expeditious  transit 
between  Manchester  and  London,  he,  at  the  same  time,  warns 
them,  ''  that  all  tradesmen's  goods  and  wares  most  be  packed  in 
boxes,  boards,  or  wrappings,  otherwise  no  damage  will  be  allowed 
for ;  and  further,  that  he,  Matthew  Pickford,  will  not  be  answerable 
for  money, plate,  watches,  jewels,  writings,  glass,  china,  &c«, unless 
entered  as  such  and  paid  for  accordingly/' 

The  carrier  walking  beside  his  horses,  with  his  long  whip  in  his 
hand,  which  he  cracked  in  the  air,  every  now  and  then,  brought  his 
waggon  to  a  stand-still,  so  s<x)n  ax  he  saw  Grandy  Oandy,  who  was 
well-known  to  him,  waiting  by  the  road.side. 

There  were  eight  horses  harnof^sed  to  the  great  lumbering  con- 
veyance, and  their  breath  rose  up  like  clouds  of  steam,  in  the  cold 
atmosphere. 

Scattered  snow-flakes  rested  on  the  tarpaulin  drawn  over  the 
arched  framework  covering  of  the  waggon,  and  on  the  rough  frieze 
coat  which  the  carrier  wore  over  his  smockfrock  of  coarse  blue 
linen. 

*'  Good  day  to  ye,  Mistress  Gandy  !  are  you  going  to  take  a 
lift?  Happen,  you'll  not  be  goin'  far  ;  'tis  an  uncommon  cauldday, 
and  we'll  hev  a  fall  o'  snow,  I  warrant,  before  neet." 

' '  I'm  going  to  Shap,  Joeyi  that's  all ;  and  I  expect  you'll  get 
theer  before  the  snow  comes." 

'^Eyh,  happen  we  may,"  replied  Joey,  as  he  reared  a  short 
step-ladder  against  the  back  of  his  monstrous  vehicle,  and  assisted 
the  old  dame  to  mount.  '*  I'se  de  my  best,  and  no  man  can  de 
mair  than  that.     How  is  Mr.  Cheney  the  day  ?" 
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'*  He  is  none  so  well/'  replied  Orandy,  as  she  settled  herself 
amongst  the  straw  littered  over  the  bottom  of  the  waggon^  discover- 
ing,  with  no  small  plea<>ure^  at  the  same  time,  that  she  would  have, 
at  present  at  any  rate^  no  fellow-traveller,  for  the  interior  of  the 
conveyance  was  unoccupied^  save  by  the  numerous  packages 
of  goods  which  the  carrier  was  conveying  to  their  destination. 

"  We  maun  aw  get  old,  and  we  maun  aw  dee/'  said  Joey  in  a 
philosophical  tone.  ^'  I  hope  Sir.  Cheney  wull  mend,  for  he's  a 
good,  kind  gentleman,  as  aw  folks  say  as  knows  liim/' 

When  Joey  had  arranged  the  tarpaulin  at  the  back  of  the  waggon, 
so  as  to  admit  a  little  daylight  within,  and  yet  to  exclude  the 
weather  as  far  as  possible,  he  cracked  his  long  whip,  and  the  huge 
caravan  was  once  more  set  in  motion,  amidst  a  great  trampling  of 
hoofs  and  jingling  of  bells,  while  at  its  furthest  end  sat  poor  old 
Grandy  Qandy  enveloped  in  her  red  cloth  cloak,  with  the  hood 
partly  drawn  over  her  face,  crouched  on  the  straw,  and  hemmed  in 
with  boxes,  packages,  and  cases  on  all  sides. 

Oran<ly  rejoiced  in  her  solitude,  for  she  had  no  wish,  distressed 
and  troubled  as  she  felt,  to  come  across  any  acquaintance  who  might 
worry  her  with  importunate  questions  and  disagreeable  remarks 
about  the  sad  state  of  her  master's  affairs,  which  was  a  matter  as 
well-known  in  Penrith  as  at  Eamont  Bridge. 

The  faint  ray  of  light  stealing  into  the  waggon  soon  died  out, 
and  left  the  interior  in  total  darkness.  It  was  but  a  little  aft^r 
four,  but  night  had  already  fallen,  and  Joey  shouted  through  the 
aperture  in  the  tarpaulin,  '*  that  th'  snaw  was  coming  down 
heavy." 

After  this  the  waggon  proceeded  at  an  unusually  slow  pace,  and 
Qrandy  began  to  feel  sundry  misgivings  as  to  what  hour  she  should 
arrive  at  Mrs.  Clifton's—  possibly  when  all  the  inmates  of  the  houae 
had  gone  to  bed.  At  length  the  waggon  made  a  stop,  and  Grandy, 
peering  through  the  aperture  in  the  tarpaulin,  could  see  red  lights 
twinkling  amongst  the  dreary  waste  of  snow,  and  Joey  informed 
her  that  they  had  arrived  at  Bampton. 

Just  then  a  voice  was  heard  calling  to  the  carrier  in  no  very 
pleasant  tone,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lantern  which  the  lattei 
held  in  his  hand,  the  Bgure  of  a  man  could  be  seen  floundering  his 
way  through  the  snow,  whilst,  as  he  reached  the  waggon,  he  shook 
the  flakes  off  his  coat. 

*'  This  is  a  nice  neet  to  keep  folks  waiting,  Joe  Baker.  Your 
Flying  Waggon,  as  ye  ca'  it,  suld  ha'  been  here  at  tour,  and  its 
now  nigh  on  to  th'  stroke  o'  six.  Why,  ods,  my  heart,  man  I  you've 
been  nigh  on  five  houra  coming  fro'  Penrith  ! " 

*' Weel,  weel,  mon,  dinna  fash  thyself  i'  that  unsil ;  we'll  get  to 
Shap  lome  time  th'  neet,  and  wi'  that  ye  maun  bide  content/' 
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*'  Ise  my  doubts  as  to  that,  gin  ye  intend  travelling  the  rest  o' 
the  way  i'  the  same  slow  rate/' 

''Ods,  bodikins,  monl  what  wad  ye  hev?  The  snow  willna 
bide  for  our  biddin' ;  but  get  in  wi*  ye— there's  an  old  acquainUnce 
o'  yours  i'  the  waggon,  Mistress  Gandy.  Take  care,  Mr.  Patterdale, 
ye  hae  near  missed  your  footing." 

To  Qrandy's  infinite  vexation  and  disgust  the  inquisitive, 
gossiping  old  tailor,  whom  of  all  persons  she  would  have  wished 
to  avoid,  now  made  his  way  into  the  waggon,  his  very  first  saluta- 
tion being  an  expression  of  wonder  that  Mistress  Gandy  should  be 
out  on  such  a  night,  and  at  her  advanced  age,  too.'' 

''  I'm  nae  that  soft,  Mr.  Patterdale,"  said  Qrandy  scornfully, 
"  that  I'm  afeard  to  let  the  wind  blaw  on  my  face ;  and  as  fx)r  my 
age,  I  would  walk  fro'  here  to  Shap  wi'  mair  ease  than  many  a 
spinnel-shank'd  fellow  half  my  age." 

And  as  she  ceased  speaking  Grandy  cast  a  contemptuous  look  at 
the  tailor's  thin  legs,  now  illuminated  by  the  glare  of  the  lantern 
which  Joey  thrust  into  the  waggon  as  he  threw  a  parcel  on  to 
Fatterdale's  lap. 

''  Te  hae  dropped  that,  master ;  I  reckon  its  nowt  but  a  little 
cabbage,"  he  added  with  a  grin  as  he  and  his  lantern  disappeared, 
and  the  huge  machine  was  once  nore  set  in  motion. 

''  Deary  me,  Mistress  Grandy,"  shouted  the  tailor  raising  his 
voice  to  the  top  of  his  lungs,  that  his  companion  might  lose  nothing 
of  what  he  had  to  say,  ' '  but  what  is  aw  this  we  hear  up  and  down 
the  country,  about  poor  Mr.  Cheney  ;  is  it  true  what  folk  say,  that 
he  will  soon  hev  to  leave  the  bouse  he  were  bom  in  T" 

''Folk  had  better  mind  their  own  business,  Mr.  Patterdale, 
than  prate  about  their  neighbours.  My  master  has  nae  left  his 
house  yet,  and  I  doubt  for  aw  they  say,  that  he'll  die  where  he 
was  born." 

'*  Good-lack-a-daisy,  and  is  he  so  near  his  end,  then?"  answered 
the  tailor,  purposely  misunderstanding  Grandy's  meaning.  ''  And 
are  ye  going  to  fetch  Mrs.  Clifton  to  see  her  auld  friend  before  he 
dies  ?" 

"Are  there  any  more  questions  ye  wad  like  to  put,  Mr. 
Patterdale  ?"  asked  Grandy  in  a  satirical  tone,  "  Ye  maun  put  as 
many  as  ye  like,  but  I'll  nae  promise  ye  how  many  I'll  answer." 

Patterdale  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two  after  this  rebuff; 
then,  varying  the  subject  a  little,  he  said : 

**Good  lack-a-daisy,  if  I  had  but  known  how  verra  ill  Mr. 
Cheney  was,  I  wad  hae  turned  my  steps  the  neet  to  Eamont  Bridge 
iDstead  o'  Shap.  There's  been  a  great  revival  at  Bampton.  Is* 
just  come  Iro'  a  class-meeting  there.  Sech  groanings  and  sobbmgs 
o'  the  regenerated  I    Sech  tellings  o'  experieuces,  and  sins,  an ' 
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shortcomings,  I  never  afore  heard,  as  Fm  a  true  Christian  man 
Sin*  I  was  regenerated  myself  I  hae  done  mickle  i'  the  way  o' 
reading  and  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  praying,  and  I  hae 
brought  many  a  poor  sinfu'  creature  to  heavenly-mindedness,  and 
Ijwad  beverra  willing  to  visit  Mr.  Cheney  and  pray  wi*  him.*' 

'•  Marry  come  up!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Grandy,  indignantly,  '* gin 
my  master  were  a  dyin,  he  wad  hev  a  real  parson  to  pray  by  him, 
and  not  a  make-believe,  sech  as  a'  ye  methody-men,  wha  set 
yoursers  up  for  preachers,  forsooth !'' 

"  Weel,  Mistress  Grandy,  ye  need  na  be  so  hoity-toity.  But  I 
dinna  wonder  ye  suld  tak'  up  wi*  the  venerable  priests  and  aw  their 
great  pretensions,  seeing  as  how  you  yoursel  belong  to  a  Church 
that  ^claims  infallibility  for  her  clergy.  But  that  don't  argufy 
nothing ;  a  believing  man  wi'  gifts  o'  the  Spirit  maun  speak  the 
truth,  and  as  for  my  sable  mammon-seeking  brethren,  they  care  not 
if  the  devil  takes  the  flock,  sae  long  as  they  hev  the  fleece,  and  that's 
just  what  I've  said  many's  the  time." 

"  It's  verra  fine  tidking  o'  the  parsons,"  replied  Grandy  de- 
risively, '*  but  you  methody.preachers  ken  weel  how  to  look  after  the 
main  chance ;  ye  ken  how  to  feather  your  nests  and  put  siller  in 
your  pockets." 

"  For  shame,  Mistress  Gandy,  to  rate  an  auld  acquaintance  i' 
this  fashion ;  but  I  forgive  ye,  'tis  the  fault  o'  your  broughtings 
up.  The  Gaudys  hev  been  always  rank  Papists ;  and,  as  for  the 
Cheneys,  lack.a-dayl  they're  nowt  but  Romanists  in  disguise,  I 
reckon ;  and  it  seems  like  a  judgment,  aw  this  trouble  falling 
upon  the  last  o'  the  race ;  and  they  that  used  to  be  so  rich  and 
powerful,  too,  wi'  their  chariots  and  their  horses  ;  but.  Lord,  there 
the  Scripture  tells  us  not  to  put  our  trust  i'  them  things." 

'*Weel,  Patterdale,"  said  Grandy,  contemptuously,  "  it's  not 
aw  the  believers,  I'm  thinkin',  that  care  about  your  preaching,  or 
wad  mind  sayin'  as  hard  things  as  I  hev  o'  ye  th'  neet.  There's 
Mistress  Gurnett,  for  instance  ;  I've  heard  o'  her  groaning  and 
sobbing,  and  talking  o'  her  inward  convictions  ;  but  she*  11  hev 
none  o'  your  praying  and  preaching  now  up  at  th'  mill." 

''Riches  hev  hardened  that  woman's  heart,"  groaned  Patter- 
dale  ;  *'  and  yet  I  wad  hev  liked  to  wark  again  at  her  regenera. 
tion." 

'*  You  had  best  stick  to  your  ain  proper  wark,  Patterdale,  and 
that's  your  tailoring,  and  not  meddle  wi*  what  ye  know  nowt 
about.  Keep  to  your  thimble  and  your  goose,  man,  and  dinna 
mak  a  goose  o'  thyself  wi'  trying  to  tak'  the  parsons'  wark  out  o* 
their  hands,  tor  ihem  knows  how  to  do't,  and  you  just  mak  a  fule 
o'  yoursel'." 

The  tailor  was  about  to  commence  a  pious  oration  in  his  own 
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defence^  when  the  waggon  halted^  and^  after  a  moment  or  so,  Joe; 
thruBt  bis  head  in,  and  cried  out : 

*'  Here  we  bees  at  Shap  !  I've  stopped  at  Widow  Clifton's  gate, 
Mistress  Gandy  ;  but  there's  no  lights  to  be  seen  at  th'  windows. 
Belike  them*8  aw  gean  to  bed — th*  cLurch  clock  has  just  stnid 
noiue ;  sma^  wonder  1  jsuld  ha^  beeu  sae  long  on  the  road,  it*8 
hard  wark  for  these  poor  bruts  to  pu*  th'  waggon  through  th'  snow, 
specially  when  them's  gotten  sech  a  load  as  Mister  Patterdale 
inside." 

And  with  a  chuckle  at  bis  own  wit^  for  the  tailor  was  a  perftet 
anatomy,  Joey  assisted  Grandy  Gandy  to  descend  from  the  wagg(»n. 
The  huge  conveyance  was  again  set  in  motion,  and  the  jingle  uf 
the  bells  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  horses  were  heard  as  Grandv 
made  her  way  up  the  garden,  under  the  large  old  chestnuts, 
whose  bare,  giant-looking  branches  and  boughs  were  all  wreathed 
with  snow-flakes. 

The  night  had  changed  somewhat,  the  snow  had  ceased  fialling, 
and,  the  moon  piercing  through  the  clouds,  shone  out  suddenly 
with  great  brilliancy^  lighting  up  the  picturesquely  grouped  houses 
in  the  old  village,  and  the  frowning  summit  of  the  hills,  their 
bare  and  barren  nakedness  veiled  by  the  snow,  which  spread  like 
waves  of  silver  over  the  whole  landscape. 

To  her  great  joy,  as  Grandy  approached  the  house-door,  an 
upper  casement  was  opened,  and  John  Clifton  leant  out  to  recon- 
noitre from  his  bedroom  window,  for  in  that  retired  village  in 
those  days  early  hours  were  kept. 

'*  Hey-day  !''  exclaimed  the  young  farmer,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
surprise  and  pleasure;  **  why,  here's  Grandy  Gandy  come  by  the 
Flying  Waggon  !" 
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PART     X. 
BY   THB   WAT. 

Once  mora  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more^  and  the  wave  steed 
bears  us  homeward  !  But  we  have  nothing  to  record  of  the  voyage. 
Nothing.  It  only  confirmed  our  uniform  experience  that  ninety- 
and-nine  persons  out  of  every  hundred  have  generally  sour  appre- 
hensions and  uncomfortable  feelings  when  at  sea,  and  that  these 
produce  an  unmistakable  restraint  upon  good-fellowship.  On  land, 
or,  say,  amongst  the  English  and  Scotch  lakes,  or  up  any  of  the 
tourist-rivers,  when  people  are  pleasure-seeking,  they  fraternist 
with  graceful  buoyancy.  On  the  ocean  there  is  a  sallow  reserva- 
tion ;  every  one  is  a&aid  of  his  natural  hypocrisy  being  unmasked — 
of  being  shown  that  he  is  not  what  he  professes  to  be.  A  cold  dew 
bathes  his  limbs,  lest  the  next  moment  may  belie  the  smiles  of 
this ;  dinner  is  partaken  of  with  paralytic  jaws,  as  under  a  contract 
which  bears  a  penalty  for  its  non-performance;  and,  most  conclu. 
sively,  the  company  dissolves  in  a  silent,  quick^  unseemly  manner 
— some  to  meditate  on  the  bulwarks,  but  most  to  repose  in  their 
berths  at  an  unwonted  early  hour,  and  all  to  the  bsdking  of  any 
anticipated  social  evening. 

But,  in  truth,  the  sea  is  respected,  admired,  feared — not 
beloved.  As  for  poetic  raptures  upon  it,  the  muse  of  Byron  alone 
exhibited  them  naturally  and  honestly.  Her  inspiration  was  not 
at  variance  with  her  stomach.  She  was  the  stormy  petrel  ol 
poesy.  But  as  for  the  general  mass  of  singers,  they  are  simply 
mendacious  regarding  the  sea.  Take  Barry  Cornwall  as  a  fair 
instance.  He  chants  his  ocean-pcean,  *'The  Sea  !  the  SSea  I"  and 
hails  with  ardour  '*  the  white  waves  dashing  high.^'  But  in  candid 
moments,  as  in  his  Address  to  the  Ocean,  he  says,  *'  I  love  to 
wander  on  thy  pebbled  beach."  We  do  not  ridicule;  we  only 
make  plain  statements.  This  enthusiastic  ocean-singer  was  only 
once  at  sea,  and  then  he  was  sick.  We  learn  of  late  that  he  made 
a  jest  of  hit)  great  nautical  song,  and  linked  it  to  the  poetical  lies 
perpetrated  by  bards  in  all  ages. 

The  Hindus  have  a  religious  obligation  on  the  matter.  One  of 
the  castes  are  prohibited  from  crossing  the  sea*  Deservedly  is 
that  caste  the  highest,  or  Brahmin. 
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The  Greeks  werfl  honest  io  th«iir  feeliog* :  the;  spake  out 
friinkly  their  dieguRt  and  fear.  "  And  once  I  went  to  sea !"  uid 
one  of  their  phito-sophcra,  including  the  adventure  in  the  thret 
mistaken  be  had  made  in  life.  And  there  be  sensible  as  well  u 
boneet  men  in  Sweden,  too,  of  which,  to  name  one,  was  that  pro- 
fessor who,  in  going  by  sea  from  Stockholm  to  Obo,  experienced 
po  severely  the  terrors  of  the  deep,  that  he  chose  to  walk  back  to 
Stockholm  through  East  Bothnia,  TorneA,  West  Bothnia,  &c., 
rather  than  trtist  himself  to  so  cruel  and  trtfacherous  a  dei^  u 
NeptiMie.  Such  was  the  classic  description  of  his  heroic  feat. 
And  aa  on  oatli  and  unfailing  memorial,  he  afterwards  assumed  ths 
name  of  Tilland,  and  in  honnur  of  him  Linnseus  named  a  plant  that 
cannot  bear  the  wet.  Earthly  expression  cau  hardly  go  beyond 
that  display  of  loathing  and  self'Sacrifice.  As  to  the  future,  some 
minds  have  also  taken  a  forecast.  An  acquaintance,  who  staodi 
up  for  the  literal  translation  of  Holy  Writ,  considers  it  a  point  of 
the  hit^he^t  importance,  and  giving  evidence  of  the  consideration  of 
Providence  f>r  the  feelings  of  man's  constitution,  that  it  has  been 
revealed  that  in  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth — "  There  shall  be 
no  more  sea"  (Rev.  xxi.  1). 

These  things  show  us  how  instinctively  humanity  in  generd 
iibbors  the  mighty  deep.  It  is  a  blessing  that  all  are  not  alike ; 
that  ull  are  not  frail  vessels  like  ourselves ;  that  we  have  some 
hardy  mariners.  It  is  not  two  years  since  one  of  whom  we  knov 
something  went  to  Italy  in  a  steamer.  A  pleasant  passage  he  had 
out,  and  a  pleasant  one  back — past  Gibraltar  and  Lisboa,  aye,  and 
past  CapeFinisterre,  until  the  vessel  hailed  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  and 
that  morning  he  heard  «ne  of  the  sailors  sing  out,  "  Look  out,  Jack  1 
here's  none  u'  yer  blue  ^ikies  and  smooth  seas,  but  aomethin'  like 
weather."  That  we  accept  as  a  strong  argument  that  therd  are 
those  who  love  the  watery  highway,  and  most,  too,  when  it  il 
broken  up.  And  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  nations,  vre  repeat,  that 
there  are  such  sea  horses.  All  we  contend  for  is,  that  they  are  in  the 
minority  among  men  and  almost  unknown  amongst  women ;  that 
our  qualms  are  worthy  of  some  consideration,  and  our  vinwii  of  some 
regard,  for  they  are  those  of  the  majiinty — of  the  great  majority, 
1  and  iiioiitiil  lieiu;^  wlieu  on  the  waters — 

"  SuSerit  a  «cti'Cb*Qge 
Into  toniFthJDg  aiclc  katl  Btrange." 

',  however,  tliDt  fitisgvar,  and  we  calmly  make  abrief  ntio- 

f  cht.'  HouiH  we  spentin  Sweden. 

•  iMbu  uateen  by  us;  much  th»t  has  been  seen  andhetnl 

J  to  the  lirtit,  we  have  srimatimes  been  sablBCted 

1  iguorajica  nliich  lMffl«d  our  iuqoiriv- 
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That,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Sweden.  A  story  to  the  point  is  so. 
A  Parisian  scientific  deputation  congratulated  Oustavus  III.  on  his 
possessing  so  eminent  a  chemist  as  Scheele.  The  monarch  was 
amazed  at  the  news.  Pie  had  not,  nor  probably  had  any  other 
Swede^  heard  of  the  genius.  Gustavus  would  ennoble  him^  and 
Scheele  was  duly  ennobled.  But  it  was  the  wrong  man  :  a  captain 
in  the  artillery  got  the  honour  intended  for  the  chemist.  With 
this  anecdote  in  our  remembrance,  we  could  not  become  embittered 
by  any  disappointments.  Such  ignorance  as  thwarted  our  re. 
search  had  already  brought  disaster  on  the  nation's  own  head. 
Besides,  who  knows  what  mortification  may  yet  be  the  lot  of  a 
Swede  who  shall  ask  a  cockney  for  particulars  as  to  St.  Paul's,  or 
seek  for  Shakspeare's  history  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Then,  as  to 
things  which  have  not  come  within  our  ken  in  consequence  of  our 
limited  familiarity  with  Sweden^  why,  we  can  only  say  that 
'*  therein  lies  matter  for  another  tale.''  There  is  a  great  deal 
that  is  curious  in  the  customs  of  the  people,  which  will  afford 
pleasure  to  those  who  are  privileged  to  observe  them.  We  know 
that  a  world  of  interest  invests  the  huts  where  poor  men  lie, — the 
peasant  class,  with  whom  the  old  habits  and  morals  of  the  land  are 
longest  preserved.  Their  marriages,  we  know,  have  a  mediseval 
quaintness  in  them ;  the  revelries  retain,  we  believe,  the  national 
wild  fling-polska^  which  is  exiled  from  the  fashionable  ball-room. 
Theie  are  particular  pleasure-makings  at  funerals,  of  which  we 
heard  something  in  Ongermanland.  Provinces  there  are  that 
observe  the  ancient  burial.feast,  and  keep  in  esteem  the  Orafol, 
or  burial  ale.  But  why  speak  of  these  exceptional  customs,  when 
we  have  not  even  seen  a  real  Swedish  dinner,  at  which  the  guests 
help  themself,  and  partake  of  the  meal  standing  round  the  room  ? 

These  limitations  prevent  our  assuming  to  give  anything  like 
a  complete  picture  even  of  the  portions  of  the  country  through 
which  we  have  gone,  or  pass  judgment  on  the  people.  A  traveller, 
indeed,  cannot  penetrate  far  .below  the  surface  of  things  as  pre. 
sented  to  the  eye.  That  most  intelligent  of  wanderers,  Yolney, 
affirmed  that,  without  possessing  the  language,  and  continuing  a 
BQlficient  time  in  the  country,  no  one  can  form  an  accurate  judg- 
ment ''either  of  the  genius  or  the  character  of  a  nation."  The  acute 
Uazlitt  said  that,  "  while  we  are  strangers  to  foreign  manners  and 
customs  we  cannot  be  judges:  it  would  take  almost  a  life  to  under, 
stand  thereasons  and  differences."  It  is,  indeed,  the  permanent 
resident  alone  that  can  accurately  note  the  delicate  and  varying 
characteristics,  and  catch  the  full  meaning,  of  customs  and  habits 
of  life. 

Without  presumption,  however,  we  may  note  some  matters ; 
for  certainly  we  would  not  bring  ourselves  under  the  censure  of 
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the  Persian  sage^  who  declares,  ^' that  a  traveller  without  obser- 
vation  is  a  bird  without  wings." 

Some  authors  have  praised  the  Swedes,  as,  for  instance. 
Blanchard  Jerrold ;  and  we  coincide  with  such  as  far  as  our  experi- 
ence has  gone.  Others — many— have  volubly  dispraised  them; 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  opine,  such  detractors  are  welcome  to  all 
their  pains. 

The  Swedes  have  been  charged  with  illibendity  in  business 
affairs,  with  being  very  jealous  of  any  infringement  on  their  com* 
merce,  or  participation  by  others  in  their  national  advantages. 
We  have  not  found  them  so.  We  see  that  Germans  are  strong  in 
their  midst,  engaged  in  every  description  of  traffic  ;  and  the  Scotch 
are  in  their  annals,  sharing  the  honours  and  privileges  of  their 
nobility,  as  well  as  much  of  the  profitable  trade  of  the  kingdom.  In 
fact,  so  far  as  this  latter  is  concerned  the  Sweies  are  not  sufficiently 
hard-working  to  contest  for  their  due  superiority  in  it.  Their 
mercantile  affairs  they  prosecute  in  a  faithful^  Lotus-eating  spirit 

"Why 

Should  life  all  labour  bo  ?" 

They  seem  to  aye  doing,  but  aye  enjoying.  They  have  l<m»' 
hours,  but  they  indulge  in  spaces  of  luxurious  ease  'tween  whiles 
In  a  word,  theirs  is  a  languid  industry. 

With  regard  to  the  rural  population  ;  those 

'^  Men  that  cleuve  the  soil,  sow  the  seed. 
And  reap  the  harvest  with  enduriDfif  teil," 

and,  we  may  add,  cut  tho  trees  and  labour  in  the  mines,— of  those 
there  is  an  opposite  report  to  give.  The  Swedish  pesisant  is  of  a 
very  different  character  to  that  of  any  other  country.  Ours,  for 
instance,  although  '^tiie  nation's  pride/'  is  only  a  labourer.  In 
Sweden  he  may  be  a  labourer — or  he  may  be  the  proprietor  of  a 
farm.  There  we  behold  a  glorious  equality  that  would  gladden  the 
heait  or  the  reddest  republican.  You  see  a  man  hewing  wood, 
drawing  water,  or  digging  the  ground.  He  and  his  employer  and 
owner  of  the  place  are  equally  peasants. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  cultivated  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
peasants.  This  sufficiently  speaks  as  to  their  thrift,  their  homely 
enterprise,  and  industrious  contectedness.  It  seems  almost  a 
picture  from  Holy  Writ  to  learn  that  in  some,  probably  in  most, 
of  the  villages  cut  off  from  frequent  corrupting  contact  with  towns 
bread  should  be  deemed  the  gitt  of  Qod,  and  revered  accordingly. 

Honesty  is  said  to  prevail  throughout  the  land.     That  certainly 

was  our   impression.      We  had  a  sense  of  security  not  found  io 

English  towns.     We  recognised  this  in  the  custom  of  not  CasteniDg 

the  doors  of  bed -rooms,  and  thought  that  it  was  put  distinctly  to 

the  test  when  a  housekeeper  on  one  occasion  entered  our  chamber  in 
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the  early  mornings  carefully  emptied  one  of  our  trousers  pockets  of 
copper  ore,  of  which  fifty  go  to  sixpence-halfpenny,  but  marched 
away  to  brush  the  garments  with  notes  in  the  other  pocket  to  the 
value  of  thirty  pounds,  and  all  came  back  safe,  un'listurbed,  and 
without  any  remark  of  apology  or  surprise.  This  incident  par- 
ticularly pleased  us.  We  had  great  confidence  in  the  Swedes,  and 
this  established  it  We  were  pleased  s'ill  more  when  we  after- 
wards had  our  convictions  confirmed  in  reading  **  Clarke's  Travels.'* 
But  oh,  for  the  reservation!— Clarke,  after  applauding  Swedish 
honesty,  goeson  to  affirm  that  his  remarks  particularly  and  prin- 
cipally refer  to  the  populations  above  the  fifty-ninth  parallel  of 
latitude !  Here  is  a  nice  point ;  the  keenest  discrimination  as  to 
geographical  honesty :  and  we  cannot  cite  the  above  incident  as  a 
contradiction,  inasmuch  as  it  happened  in  Norrland.  Norrland, 
dispraised  by  none,  and  praised  by  all ;  Norrland — of  ancient  fame 
as  the  giant's  home,  and  therefore  parent  and  nurse  of  steady 
virtues,  and  yet  to-day  the  youngest  of  Sweden's  daughters^  whose 
beauty  is  but  little  known,  and  whose  sternly  fertile  bosom  yields 
riches  that  will  be  more  appreciated  hereafter.  The  proof  of  honesty 
we  witnessed  was  in  the  sixty -fourth  parallel  of  latitude !  Never- 
theless, for  all  that,  we  shall  not  forswear  that  honesty  is  a  national 
characteristic. 

Next  to  honesty  comes  politeness  in  the  category  of  national 
vircues.  The  social  compact  is  no  dream  ;  the  bonds  of  courtesy, 
through  which  it  must  obtain  its  strongest  life,  are  no  ideal  things. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  iron  yoke  in  them^  though  they  be  stronger 
than  iron.  Their  authority  and  force  are  obt>ained  through  gentle 
compliance.  The  chariot  of  society  moves  in  happiness  and  strength 
when  drawn  by  the  loves  with  reins  of  roses.  Now,  we  do  not 
know  any  place  where  courtesy  could  be  affirmed  to  exist  with 
more  certitude  than  in  Sweden.  It  pervades  all  classes.  There  is 
evidently  more  sincerity  in  Swedish  formalities  than  in  those  of 
countries  near  home  :  they  possess  the  quintessence  of  politeness, 
without  which  the  informing  spirit  would  be  suspected  to  be  sneak- 
ing condescension.  We  consider  it  an  exceptionally  delicate  and 
unobstrusive  mark  of  respect  which  the  Swedes  show  to  those  they 
would  honour  in  taking  their  left  hand  side  when  walking  in  the 
streets.  Far  from  busy  city,  or  lethargic  village,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  same  unchangeable  courtesy,  and  in  the  north,  con- 
firmed feeling  expressed  by  Hazlett  in  the  sunny  south  of 
Italy,  that,  "  in  the  cottage  or  on  the  mountain  side  it  is  welcome 
to  the  hearty  for  it  comes  from  it." 

The  worst  habits  of  the  Swedes  are  those  they  have  adopted. 
Flying  kisses  are  popular;  squirtii\g  tobacco  saliva  is  a  s^c^nd 
nature  with  thousands.     They  have  not,  however,  combined  with 
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them  the  sister  vices  of  the  parent  countries — frivolity  and  vaunting. 
jBran-vin,  that  unheroic  liquor  br^g^ed  by  evil  spirits  to  fatten  the 
demon  brats  of  the  excise,  is  the  country's  curse  of  curses.     It  has 
been  fatally  made  a  part  of  state  machinery,   on  the  principle  of 
Napoleon  that  vices  are  very  good  patriots.      The  people   have 
abundant  animal  spirits — on  that  score  they  could  dispense  with 
every  fiery  potation ;  their  sense  of  humour  is  keen  enough  without 
any  whetting  by  draughts  from  Phlegethen.     We  heard  a  Swedish 
lady  cast  a  malediction  at  the  coffin  of  Gustavus  IV.  over  the  gate 
of  the  Royal  vault,  tor  bis  encouragement  of  what  she  called  ^  the 
bran-vin  system.^'     In  1874  the  consumption  of  wines  and  spirits 
averaged  six  and  a  half  gallons  per  individual  in  quantity.     But 
then  this  is  almost  wholly  consumed  by  men.     Swedish  women 
are  remarkably  and  exceptionally  temperate^  says  the  last  English 
consular  report. 

As  regards  appearance,  the  men  have  the  advantage  of  the 
women^  who  are  rarely  pretty^  never  handsome,  but  always  agree- 
able. Not  that  they  are  altogether  without  physical  attractions. 
Frederika  Bremer  makes  one  of  her  characters  speak  on  their  behalf; 
"  Noses  we  can't  boast  of ;  but  eyes,  look  you,  we  have  eyes  to 
take  the  whole  world  with,  and  something  beyond  that.''  We  quite 
coincide  with  all  the  fair  champion  alleges.  Nay  more,  that  is  not 
all  that  has  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  ladies.  Their  abstinence, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  is  a  merely  negative  merit ;  their 
pleasantness  might  be  assumed  to  counterbalance  want  of  personal 
attractions;  their  eyes  might  wound,  not  soothe  the  sorrows  of 
humanity — but  they  have  obtained  renown  far  beyond  what  this 
temperance,  courtesy,  and  power,  can  give,  for  their  devotion,  their 
home-management,  and  resolution.  Tradition  affords  a  ty piqal  repre- 
sentation of  them  iu  Disa,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred  ;  and 
in  their  domestic  needle- work  they  are  said  to  surpass  the  matchless 
ladies  of  the  classics,  and  make  the  web  of  Penelope  a  trifling  boast. 

Of  Swedish  literature  we  have  nothing  to  say.  Marlborough 
learned  his  history  from  Shakespeare's  plays.  We  believe  that  in 
a  fuller  .sense  Swedish  life  may  be  studied  in  the  works  of  Frederika 
Bremer.  We  have  found  in  her  an  accomplished  and  many-sided 
woman — in  a  word,  a  woman  of  genius.  That  is  one  thing 
undoubted.  Her  deicription  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
Swedes  we  have  delightedly  confirmed  in  our  short  experience.  Wa 
can  only  say  that  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  those  we  have 
not  seen  in  any  way  differ  firom  what  her  vivid  pen  makes  them 
appear  to  be.  If  we  had  to  ^ive  our  mind  to  the  consideration  of 
any  other  Swedish  writer,  we  think  it  would  be  Bellman,  in  spite 
of  Tegner's  fame.  Bellman  has  so  strong  a  hold  on  the 
national  mind,  interprets  its  words  so  strongly  that  his  8v»ay  is  worth 
measuring,  and  his  power  worth  analysing. 
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Sweden's  poeition  in  regard  to  art  and  sciencOj  we  could  not  give 
an  adequate  opinion  upon,  even  were  tiiese  Hours  fitt^  for  such  a 
relation,  which  they  are  not.    Of  Linnseus  we  haee  spoken  somewhat 
already.  In  Sergei  the  sculptor,  Sweden  presents  a  rival  to  the  Danish 
Thorvaldsen.     We  shall  only  add  here  an  instance  of  immortality 
unparalleled,  we  believe,  in  the  annals  of  the  world.    '*  That  is  true 
fame/^  said  Coleridge,  when  he  discovered  a  worn  copy  of  Thom- 
son's Seasons  lying  on  a  window  of  a  cottage.     But  what  is  such 
a  rusticated  reputation  like  that  to  the  renown  of  the  philosopher 
Celsius  ?  Thermometers  marked  according  to  his  scale,  and  besjing 
bis  name,  are  attached  to  a  window  or  door  of  every  house,  so  that 
the  people  may  learn,  with,  the  least  trouble  and  with  most  security, 
how  the  outside    temperature    varies   in    this    variable  climate. 
Celsius  is  the  name  most  before  every  eye — the  most  general  name 
on  every  lip.     A  barbarian  might  deem  the  letters  composing  it  to 
be  the  sacred  hieroglyphics  of  Sweden's  protecting  deity,  and  the 
mercury  his  silver  finger,  giving  the  people  timely  notice  of  his  tears 
and  smiles,  his  visitations  of  anger  and  affection.    Through  Celsius^ 
the  Swedes  are  hereby  wise  unto  weather-knowing.     Popular  infer- 
mation,  however,  is  not  limited  to  displays  like  this — nor  to  homage 
to  Linnaeus  and  other  demi-gods  of  science.     We  may  take  to  heart 
the  facts  stated  in  the  pages  of  our  Stockholm  Consul's  report,  that 
**  The  Swedes  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  educated  people, 
in  Europe/' 

We  cannot  here  repress  the  confession,  that  ignorance  of  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  land  in  which  one  is  travelling  often  proves  a  source  of 
the  pleasantest  exercise  of  the  mind.     It  makes  one  open  ones  eyes, 
and  be  pertinaciously  curious  in  all  matters.   Our  remark  may  be  ap- 
plied to  our  reticence  on  the  above  paragraphs.     We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  such  application.     But  we  ourselves  attach  them  to  the  want 
of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  language  of  the  country  in  which  you 
are  travelling.     We  know  this  has  its  drawbacks.    Any  fool  can  tell 
them  off  on  his  fingers.     It's  a  wise  and  pleasure-seeking  man  who 
■hall  search  and  find  out  its   advantages.     Deprived  of  common 
language,  our  sight  aud  hearing  became  intensified.     We  cull  our 
happiness  from  the  face.     If  any  one  does  ridicule  us,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  detraction — they  smile  all  the  more  because  of  their 
impertinence,   and  we  are  all  the  more  gladdened  at   their  smiles. 
Then,  we  are  adored  as  idols  because  we  are  uDintelligible ;   any 
any  one  serving  us  feels  that  he,  or  she,  is  doing  a  good  action-^ 
perhaps  atoning  for  some  despicable  one.     They  oblige  us  with 
readiness  and  grace ;  they  are  thus  plucking  a  flower  of  Paradise. 
We  feel  ourselves  transfigured — it  may  be  we  are  really  the  angels 
that  the  kind  souls  apprehend  they  may  be  entertaining  unawares. 
To  say  the  least,  we  are  agents  ia  the  conscription  of  benevolence. 
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But^  oh,  for  the  further  profit  and  amusement.  In  Sweden  the 
original  fountain  of  our  own  language  is  too  apparent  not  to  catch 
an  Ei.^Aishman's  attention  every  hour.  You  are  constantly  being 
startled  by  familiar  sounds  on  alien  tongues ;  the  very  tone  d 
speech  has  a  homeliness,  having  in  it  the  burr  and  sing-song  of 
Northumberland.  Instances  of  such  affinities  are  too  common  for 
reproductjon  here.  As  to  some  of  the  idioms,  however,  as  well  as 
the  characteristic  proverbs  and  illustrations  in  common  use,  although 
we  could  not  interrupt  our  narrative  by  tie  continual  recurrence  of 
these  oral  phenomena  —they  are  too  peculiar  and  interesting  not  to 
be  briefly  adverted  to. 

Tou  learn  that  the  first  catastrophe  induced  by  matrimony,  that 
is,  the  publishing  of  the  banns,  is  called,  '*  Falling  from  the  pulpit.'' 
Many  weak  brethren  and  sbters  with  us  have  a  kindly  regard  for 
*' a  drop  "  of  something  hot :  in  Sweden  they  ask  you  to  have  "a 
tear  *'  of  coffee.     A  man  does  not  say  that  he  smells  a  rat,  but 
Heir  liggeren  hund  begraven — **  A  hound  is  buried  here.**       There 
is  the  same  native  air  breathing  from  their  correspondent  to  our 
'*  All's  grist  that  comes  to  his  mill  " — Nu  har  hdatfott  vmtten  po  sin 
qvam — '*  He  has  water  for  his  mill  :"  but  whilst  we  merely  say 
*'  First  come  first  served,'^  the  Swedish  affirmation  foregoes  not  the 
country's  characteristics  :     Den  somforst  kominer  till  quajmen^for 
forst  mala — "  Who  first  comes  to  the  mill  has  the  first  meal  ;*'  and 
so  it  is  with  ibe  definition  of  the  unluck}  man,  Han  kominer  aldrig 
mer  po  gron  qvist — "  He  never  comes  when  the  branch  is  green." 
Not  less  picturesque  in  the  land  of  waters  is  that  swift,  evanishing 
aphorism,  Drommer  dr  som  strommer — **  Dreams  are  like  streams.^' 
And  how  vivid  and  direct  that  piscatorial  illustration,  which  will 
at  once  bring  before  a  fisher's  mind  many  a  Swedish  ezcursioD, 
when,  after  catching  hia  few  fine  trout  in  the  rocky  dancing  bums, 
he  meets  a  person  with  a  plenteonsness  of  huge  fishes  snared  in 
Kome  of  the  frequent  lakes,  two  or  three  of  which  monsters  will  out- 
weigh all  he  has  to  show  for  a  fair  day's  sport !    /  tystaste  vatten  go 
oe  atdrata  fiskarne —''  In  the  still  waters  lie  the  large  fishes."     We 
say,  in  baldest  phraseology,  **  He's  always  in  luck,"  but  a  Swede 
presents  you  with  a  household  picture,  Han  kom  i  grefvens  tid— 
''He   comes   in    pudding   time;"  thousands    of   years   may  be 
t!ie  age  of  that   proverb;    when   it   was   first  pronounced,   and 
ft  r  ages  afterwards,  it  may  have  brought  before  the  eye  Charity 
written  large  in  some  hospitable  Scandinavian  warrior's  home, 
where'*  the  pudding  smoked  in  the  hall."     There  is  a  scriptural 
gi  avity  and  power  in  the  warning  aunouncementyGtri^A^^en  bedrager 
v.sAe^ew— **CovetousDess  ensnares  Wisdom^s  self—  indeed,  it  seems 
a  hyperborean  echo  of  St.  Paul's  ''Beware  of  covetousness."    Of 
all  bwfcdibh  proverbs,  ho\^ever,  we  admire  most  the  rendering  of 
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Dor  '^Karly  to  bed,  early  to  rise^^'  &;c.,  for  it  presents  to  us  the 
beneficeooe  and  beauty  of  the  daysprtag;  and  how  beautiful, 
indeed,  it  is  in  the  north  \^Morg(m  stunden  har  guld  i  munnen^^ 
''The  morning  hour  has  gold  in  its  moath/' 

As  for  common  words,  they  will  enliTen  the  mind  of  every 
traveller,  however  deep  may  have  been  its  sleep  amidst  the  mono- 
tony  of  home-talk.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  tine  appropriativeness 
of  a  pillow  being  called  Orangodt,  literally,  ^'  good  for  the  ear;" 
in  the  nobleness  of  a  wife's  title,  which  is  at  once  an  interpretation 
and  a  watchword — Ifuatru,  literally,  '*  house-trust/*  or  **  house- 
faith;'*  in  the  humoumess  of  their,  too  truly,  not  boiling,  but 
''cooking''  water ;  in  the  opposition  of  Swedish  sound  to  English 
ideas^  in  an  express  train  being  proncunced  a  snail  (snal)  ;  jand,  it 
may  be,  in  having  the  classics  of  the  Scalds  brought  to  remembrance, 
by  gold  being  called,  "  The  tears  of  Freya/'  But  supreme  above 
all  casual  words,  proverbs,  compliments,  re  aarks  as  to  conditions 
of  weather  or  things — but,  attached  to  them,  and  to  every  other 
utterance  of  speech,  a  man  will  be  amused  by  tne  wonderful,  irre- 
pressible, omnipresent  Jah  so !  of  the  Swedes.  According  to  the 
intonation  and  extension  of  the  words — soft  or  hard,  quicK  or 
slow,  musical  or  harsh — they  express  conviction,  consent,  agree- 
ment, satiracal  denial  and  doubt,  endearment,  hate,  desire,  or 
mortincation  .The  two  monosyllables — making  in  all  five  letters — 
aie  a  pipe  on  which  all  the  moods  can  play.  The  main  Swedish 
national  distinctions  are — iu  home  affairs  SmOrgos;  in  social  life 
Brors  skal;  in  general  intercourse  Jah  sol  If  a  Swede  was  to  dis- 
believe  these  assertions,  he  would,  in  prolonged  notes  of  wonder 
and  mockery,  cry  Jaaah  so-o-o !  If  he  agreed  with  us,  he  would, 
exclaim,  with  a  merry  expression  and  musical  succinctness,  J'k  sa ! 

Another  vein  of  pleasantry  which  is  ever  surprising  us  is  the 
quaintness  of  interpretation  by  foreigners  into  one's  own  language. 
It  is  always  humourous — ^sometimes  it  is  enlightening.  Thus  a 
person  who  is  not  adept  in  the  huckster  art  of  buying  and  selling 
we  often  heard  called ''a  non-affairs  man."  Of  one  whose  en. 
thusiasm  in  certain  social  matters  had  met  with  a  check,  a  Swede 
delicately  remarked  that  '*  he  had  become  much  ameliorated." 
D'Aubigne,  at  a  Scotch  minister's  house,  had  kippered  herring  to 
breakfast.  On  hearing  them  named  he  asked  what  *'  kippered  " 
meant,  the  answer  given  was,  ''preserved."  To  the  dismay  of 
the  household,  D'Aubigne,  at  family  prayers  that  morning,  put  up 
a  petition  for  his  host  and  family  to  be  kippered.  Such  difficulty 
in  the  correct  employment  of  a  word  makes  frequent  merriment. 
Oloriana  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  in  her  shoulder. 
Skonvik*s  local  doctor  applied  a  lotion,  and,  through  a  Swedish 
lady^  intimated  that  ic  had  to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  oil-skin, 
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ioT  the  purpose,  as  the  lady  interpreted,  of  *'  keeping  in  the  flavour.^ 
When  a  gentleman  afterwards  wanted  to  know  whether  the  pain 
was  lessened,  he  asked  Gloriana  whether  she  '*  had  any  sentiment 
left  in  her  shoulder  ?"  That  same  gentleman,  when  it  was  affirmed 
that  we  ourselves  were  a  very  grave  individual,  said  that  from  what 
he  had  seen  we  were  '^  joke-fnllable/'  In  the  present  lunatic 
abuse  of  the  word '' awful,"  he  felt  it  a  relief  a  breathing  an 
honestly  jocular,  and  not  a  delerious  atmosphere,  to  hear  Trinculo 
exclaiming  at  all  sudden  facts,  **  Now,  that's  too  queer  !*'  and 
instead  of  the  maudlin  whine  for  lunch,  the  thorough  hunger- 
yielding  assertion,  *'  I  have  a  strong  behoof  to  dine !" 

Furthermore,  we  come  upon  old  stories  dressed  in  new  and 
foreign  garb.  To  these  we  n^  not  refer.  Others  there  are,  how. 
ever,  which  smack  of  the  soU.  A  man  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit 
of  sneezing,  performed  the  act  in  a  gentleman's  face.  The  latter 
swore  at  him.  To  the  volley  of  oaths  the  culprit  calmly  answered, 
"  Sir,  you  must  have  come  from  the  country.  In  the  town,  when 
any  one  sneezes,  we  say,  *  Gkxi  bless  you  !''  We  generally  found 
the  Swedes  pleasantly  satirical  on  their  own  failings,  and  not  loth 
to  exaggerate  them.  Want  of  cleanliness,  for  instance,  is  charged 
against  certain  quarters  where  there  is  both  time  and  opportunity 
for  daily  ablutions.  More  than  once  were  we  treated  to  the  asser- 
tion that  a  young  lady,  being  invited  to  a  ball,  in  order  to  sound 
her  mother's  mind  in  regard  to  her  drapery,  inquired  whether  "  she 
should  wash  for  a  high  or  a  low-necked  dress  V*  Still  more  severe 
was  a  business  anecdote  as  to  a  Swede,  who,  on  being  asked  to  give  bis 
word  of  honour  in  regard  to  some  matter,  quickly  replied,  "  Oh ! 
certainly,  if  I  can  oblige  you  in  such  a  little  thing." 

Whenever  Trinculo  heard  or  uttered  any  such  stories  as  we 
have  mentioned,  on  the  conclusion  he  would  lay  his  right  fore- 
finger along  his  nose  and  say,  "  Ach  !  the  morahl  of  that  is  good 
— is  exqueseet !"  But  he  never  gave  the  moral— not  he.  And 
therein  lay  one  other  of  his  heinous  ofiences  against  society.  He 
left  the  moral  unseen.  We  must  not  prove  equally  culpable. 
Nay,  we  might  be  more  so  in  coming  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  after 
mentioning  Trinculo's  failing.  We  should  be  complaining  of  a 
mote  whilst  we  had  a  beam.  And  that  is  a  thievish  wooden  figure 
of  speech. 

The  *'  moral  ^'  is  a  very  popular  thing,  it  is  a  reference  to 
something  not  apparently  inherent  in  the  subject — like  motives  in 
common  conversation.  When  iEsop's  fables  became  translated 
from  the  Greek — that  is,  suited  to  the  modern  mind — they  had  to 
besupplierl  with  voluminous  appendages,  their  classic  nudeness  was 
not  suited  to  our  chaste  open  tasters.  Each  fable  had  to  have  its 
moral  attached — its  interpretation  set  forth  with  perspicuity.    The 
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necessity  of  moralising  is,  therefore,  evident.  Warned  by  iEsop*s 
fate,  and  Trinculo's  delinquency,  we  conform  to  the  necessity, 
whilst  the  last  penitential  sands  are  falling  of  these  our  Hours  in 
Sweden. 

Our  moral  is  twofold.  Firstly,  Forget  Yourself;  secondly.  Eschew 
Comparisons.  And  as  our  amplificatioQ  of  these  four  words— 
however  we  may  particularly  apply  them — will  extend  to  Hours 
spent  in  other  lands  than  Sweden,  our  moral,  if  of  any  value,  must 
be  as  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air. 

Forget  Yourself  ! — In  travelling  we  should  escape  from  all  our 
social  attitudinising.     This  is   the  drst  art  for  securing  enjoyment 
and  mental  enrichment.     Men,  indeed,  do  often  from  instinct  drop 
their  masks,  and  survey  their  brother  man  with  more  gracious  eyes 
when  removed  from  the  restraints    and   the   eyes  of  inquisitive, 
obligatory  friends  at  home.     We  open  our  heart  to  the  stranger. 
It  is  in  proportion  to  our  intimacy  (familiarity  is  its  popular  name) 
that  apprehension  and  pride  begin  to   act   and   close   its  valves 
against  him.    This  need  not  be.    We  may  be  happy,  simple,  honest, 
if  we  shall  forget  ourselves.      A.s  for  meaner  matters — those  which 
relate  to   sensual  indulgence — we  do   not  give  them  a  moment's 
attention,  because  the  intelligent  never  stray  abroad  to  advertise 
their  capacity  for  dishes   or   wines,   or   competency   for  general 
prodigality.      The  proper  objects  of  a  visit  arc  thus   obviously 
defeated.     In  the  first  place,  body  and  mind  are  abused  :  in  the 
second,  as  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Alexandra,  there  is  offered 
at  the  shrine  of  luxury,   what  Antipho  calls  the  greatest  of  all 
sacrifices — the  sacrifice  of  time.     Tlie  chief  advantage  in  travelling 
is  that  it  can  renew  our  unconsciousness :  that  it  allows  impressions 
to  flow  in  upon    us,  uncoloured  by  preconception  or  bias.     To 
attain  this  state  in  the  fullest  degree  sh  )uld  be  the  aim  of  every 
sensible  man,  even  at  home — it  is,  indeed,  the  secret  of  genius. 
It  is  tenfold  more  desirable  when  he  moves  abroad ;  when  fellow, 
beings  with  new  language,  gestures,  and  habits,  and  nature,  with 
all  her  sights  and  sounds,  yield  him  every  help.     These  remark^i 
may,  perhaps,  make  the  reader  understand  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  one  whose  lines  have  lain  in  the  hard  places  of  business  has 
written  as  one  that  has  been  dazzled  and  drunk  with  the  beauty  of 
many  scenes  which  he  has  described.    He  will  not  seek  to  extenuate 
any  warmth  of  language,  but  justify  it,  even  as  did  the  frequently 
cold  and  statistical  Humboldt.     *'  The  higher  the  point  of  view,  the 
greater    is  the   necessity  for  a   systematic  mode   of  treating  the 
subject  in  language  at  once  animated  and  picturesque." 

Eschew  Comparisoiis  ! — To  Sweden,  as  to  other  places,  we  do 
not  go  to  bee  what  is  to  be  seen  in  England,  any  more  than  to 
breathe  England^s  air.     Therefore,  again  we  say,  don't  let  us  be 
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for  ever  in  company ;  in  this  instance,  the  company  of  our  everyday 
thoughts.  If  we  only  want  the  familiar,  let  us  stay  at  home. 
Don't  let  us  be  for  ever  ridiculing  in  our  ridiculousness,  and 
measuring  everything  with  our  scant  measure  of  prejudice  and 
custom.  This  petty  aptness  of  the  mind  arises  from  its  malignant 
and  ireful  activity,  in  revenge  for  the  bonds  imposed  by  our  posi- 
tion in  life,  for  its  seclusion  from  natural j  healthy  action.  Let  us 
not,  however,  bear  a  doubla  yoke.  Let  us  control  that  petulancj 
of  spirit.  Let  us  go  abroad,  not  as  resenting  our  machine-exist- 
ence  in  social  commerce ,  but  as  men  ^ho  would  renew  the  youth 
of  the  soul. 

We  find  not  in  Sweden   the   soft   gradations   of  a  lingering 
spring,  slowly  unbosoming  every  grace  ;  no  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out, — for  summer  comes  quickly  with  dashing  revelry  on 
winter's  heels.     No  sooner  has  Skada  breathed  her  soft  gales,  and 
unlocked  the  icy  links  wrought  by  Uller  amidst  his  snows,  than 
from  the  celestial  mansion  of  Breidalblick,  the  wide-shining,  the 
far-beaming  Balder,  the  sun.god,  re-inspires  the  frozen  earth  with 
amie:htyand  sudden  visitation — like  a  descent  of  the  Paracleta 
There    are   here   no  rich    forest    desmesnes.      There  are   trees 
innumerable;  but  no  gigantic  patriarchs,  such  as  adorn  our  wood, 
lands,  and  frequently  our  glades,  our  fields,  and  our  village  church- 
yards.    When  you  get  out  of  the  few  woods  of  imported  growth, 
you  behold  at  once  the  ever-prevailing  pines  and  firs,  which  make 
unending  forests,  though  the  trees  are  neither  of  huge  nor  of  dense 
growth.     Everywhere — everywhere — you  see  their  sable,  solemn 
shapes  extending  to  the  very  horizon,  and  breaking  it  with  their  sharp 
outlines.     But  then,  these  trees  are  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the 
country :  battling  for  life  are  they,  and  ever  triumphant ;  drawing 
substance  from  the  very  rocks,  or,  as   Mary  Wolstonecraft  sur. 
mised,  from  air  itself.     You  cannot  "  lau^h  with  Chaucer  in  the 
hawthorn  shade/'  for  nature  is  severe  and  struggling.     Here  are 
no  green  lanes,  but  bare  stretches  of  fences   formed  of  slantin^^ 
branches   placed  between  upright  poles.     You   miss  what  Hunt 
missed  in  Italy— -paths  leading  over  field   and  style,  hay-fields  in 
June,  the  luxurious  combination  of  green  and  russet,  of  grass  and 
wild.flowers,  over  which  a  lover   of  nature  can  stroll    for  hours 
with  a  foot  as  fresh  as  a  stag's  and  the  ability  to  lie  down  when 
you  will,   and  sleep  in  clover,  but  you  witness  the  rocks  in  won- 
drous ubiquity,  and  ever-changing  shapes — nor  rocks  alone,  nor 
their  conquest  by  the  enduring  pines  and  firs,    but  their  sterility 
mastered  by  man,  and  their  broad  harsh  bosoms  turned  into  fertile 
gardens.     There  may  be  uniformity  sometimes  felt  in  the  general 
red  or  grey,  log-built  houses,  in  the  dress  of  the  natives,  in  the 
landscape  itself.     But  contrasts  are  not  wanting,   nor  are  they 
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unfrequent.  The  inland  waters,  buried  in  the  thick  sylvan  recesses, 
are  counted  by  the  hundreds  throughout  every  province ;  from 
the  full,  broad  day  you  enter  into  the  twilight  of  the  woods,  and 
from  their  shade  you  suddenly  open  into  bright  sunlight  and 
glittering  lakes.  Don't  let  us  complain  that  we  rarely  meet  our 
own  peculiar  pastoral  luxuriance  :  they  will  be  found  on  returning 
to  our  dear  England,  greener  and  richer  for  the  contrast  we  bring 
with  us. 

What  you  do  find  to  impress  and  compensate  you  are  the  rocks, 
the  weird,  the  stern,  the  prevalent  rocks,  in  all  variety  of  shade 
and  aspect :  their  conquerers,  and  the  green  ornament  of  the  land, 
the  ever-seen  and  ever-green  pines  and  firs;  the  bright  atmo- 
sphere ;  a  longer  succession  of  untroubled  days  than  we  experience 
in  England ;  a  twilight  that  southern  lands  know  not  but  in  the 
fame  that  comes  from  the  north  ;  and — in  winter,  keener  cold,  re- 
gions of  snow  and  ice, — and  in  the  milder  seasons — water. 
Water  rules  each  and  every  district.  And  this  spirit  of  the  land 
answers  to  all  changes  of  atmosphere,  and  the  nation  answers  to 
it — being  stirred  or  stilled  as  the  water  sleeps  or  flows.  Its  flash- 
ing lustre  quickens  the  mind — and  then  the  people  became  active 
in  all  their  pursuits ;  but  when  it  is  bound  in  the  strong  ice-grasp, 
then  they  become  torpid — commerce  is  paralysed  on  all  the  shores, 
over  all  the  lakes,  up  all  the  mightv  rivers.  It  is  in  the  summer 
or  autumn  when  Sweden  is  visited  by  foreifipi  friends,  and  then 
every  landscape  is  alive  with  her  million  dancing  streams.  Water 
animates  the  whole  kingdom,  and  is  one  of  Sweden's  own  peculiar 
charms. 

And  so  with  scores  of  other  matters.  Towns  do  not  blight  th.i 
country  for  a  radius  of  miles,  as  with  us.  If  you  should  be  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  bustle  and  noise  of  their  few  populous  places, 
vou  can  in  a  few  minutes  reach  nature's  wildness.  and  calm.  The 
streets  are  of  such  short  compass  that  you  can  in  a  brief  distance 
exile  yourself  from  their  tumult,  and  possess  yourself  of  an  exist- 
ence where  the  pulse  of  lime  seems  not  to  beat ;   find 

**  Night  bushed  as  night,  and  day  serene  as  day.'* 

As  for  out-door  sports,  you  will  not  have  the  ready  return  that 
charms  the  easy  Englishman.  Game  there  is,  but  it  can  only  be 
got  at  the  expense  of  large  exercise.  There  is  the  partridge, 
rapphona  ;  the  blackcock,  orre ;  the  woodcock,  morkuUa ;  the  snipe, 
beckasin  ;  the  hazel  hen,  hjerpe ;  and  the  king  of  all  birds  that 
haunt  the  woods,  the  capercailzie,  tj'ader — which  last  royal  creature 
should  be  royally  pursued,  and  not  brought  down,  in  the  popular, 
cowardly  method,  when  he  sings  his  love  song  from  the  pine. 
Fishing^  too^  there  is  in  abundance,  but  in  repayment  for  mo^ 
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exercise,  patience,  and  exploration  than  our  anglers  wot  of;  yoa 
must  first  find  your  trout  streams,  be  prepared  for  sometkiog  of  an 
excursion  when  you  would  go  thither,  and  hope  not  to  sing  any 
of  Izaak  Walton's  lullaby  songs  (our  Skonvik  host  was  eighteen 
months  before  he  found  his  Norrland  Coquet) :  with  keen  persever- 
ance you  will  then  get  salman,  lax^  and  trout,  lax-6ring,  and  in 
other  waters  pike,  g'adda,  and  perch,  abborre.  In  regard  to  fruits, 
our  deity  romes  from  Greece — we  have  Amalthea  and  her  bounteous 
horn  ;  Sweden^s  goddess,  Freya,  is  of  a  sterner  nature — albeit  she 
is  queen  of  beauty  and  of  the  evening  star — for  her  productions 
you  must  not  seek  the  orchard^  but  go  the  wilds,  to  the  crags,  the 
shores  and  the  underwood,  and  there  you  will  find  autumn  lusty, 
fruits  rich  in  colour,  delicious  in  flavour — the  wild  strawberry,  smul- 
tron  ;  raspberry,  hallon ;  cranberry,  lingon ;  cloudberry,  hjorion. 

We  lose  the  hurry  of  home  in  Sweden.  There  are  no  flying 
express  trains,  such  as  those  by  which  London  and  Edin- 
burgh rapturously  return  each  others  commercial  embraces,  but 
there  are  roads  against  the  world.  We  got  the  system  of  McAdam 
from  Sweden.  Railways  are  young  with  her,  but  her  king's  high- 
way is  a  truly  imperial  thing,  under  imperial  ordinances  and  super, 
vision.  At  every  short  stage  is  a  licensed  post-house^  Gkstgivrig&rd, 
which  is  bound  to  find  horses  for  travellers  at  a  fixed  rate.  A 
book  (dagbok),  lies  in  the  house,  wherein  the  traveller  can  enter 
complaints  or  compliments.  The  book  is  periodically  inspecteil 
by  a  Government  official,  who  takes  care  that  reprimand  or 
fine  follows  any  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  postmaster. 
We  have  known  persons  in  England  communicated  with, 
months  after  they  have  made  an  entry,  to  ascertain  if  it  was 
correct,  and  whether  they  were  desirous  of  pressing  it.  The 
travelling  is  thus  slow  :  the  law  stipulates  four  English  miles  an 
hour.  But  then  it  is  all  the  safer.  We  have  our  own  parliamen- 
tary  train,  which  has  that  same  recommendation  as  against  the 
slaughterous  express.  Besides,  the  Swedes  have  much  to  learn. 
The  old  woman  thought  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  French 
could  have  their  prayers  answered,  because  the  Almighty  couUnot 
understand  their  gibberish ;  the  Swedes  do  not  address  their 
horses  in  English  fashion ;  their  incentives  are  in  a  di£krent 
language — in  a  smacking  of  the  mouth,  and  in  a  burring  noise  from 
blowing  of  the  lips.  When  they  import  Jehus  from  Britain,  with 
their  peculiar,  although  equally  unspellable,  horse  language,  thej 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  get  a  rattling  speed  out  of  their  short, 
sturdy,  enduring  animals. 

In  all  your  wanderings  through  Sweden  you  never  see 
cottages  like  England's, — snugly,  thatched,  rose-embowered; 
but    if    you    should     go    into    any    of    them    y#u    will  fiod 
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them  fragrant  with  sprigs  of  fir  and  juniper;  and  if  you  par- 
take of  a  meal  therein^  the  hospitality  will  not  be  less  than  lurks 
in  any  of  the  sweet,  unpolluted  coroers  of  our  island.  At  the 
meal,  certainly,  you  will  miss  the  long,  ostentatious  grace,  petition, 
or  prayer,  which  only  shows  the  audacity  of  the  creature's  soul 
and  the  capacity  of  his  throat ;  but  you  will  see  guest  and  host 
pause  behind  their  chairs  before  being  seated  at  the  meal,  and 
invoke  a  blessing  upon  it,  in  silence;  and  after  the  meal  you  will 
see  such  guest,  with  oriental  gravity,  arise  and  touch  the  hand  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  murmur,  Tak  for  mat,  ''  Thanks  for 
the  meal/'  to  which  the  host  responds  in  a  brief  welcome  sen- 
tence. And,  now,  no  more  of  instances.  Eschew  comparisons, 
reader  and  traveller!  Don't  seek  for  what  you  have  found. 
Enjoy  the  change !  change  in  manners,  scenery,  language,  light, 
air,  and  every -day  associations.  Insight  then  will  be  constant 
stimulus  ;  on  all  sides  the  mind  will  discover  something  to  excite 
and  elevate.  Whilst,  in  addition  to  what  nature  brings,  there  are 
great  historical  experiences  which  vivify  many  a  spot  Add  that, 
bevond  all  this — in  Sweden — and  not  to  be  found  otherwhere  in 
Europe,  are  the  palpable  lingering  relics  of  our  old  paternal 
religion.     Our  single  parting  sentence  is — 

Look  on  the  things  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  as  many 
more  as  may  come  across  your  way,  with  earnestness  and  self- 
forgetfulness,  and  so  far  from  finding  aught  of  disappointment  in 
Sweden,  you  will  obtain  delight  for  the  body  and  riches  for  the 
mind  ;  and  that  there,  as  everywhere  else,  the  fruits  of  obser- 
vation are  finely  suited  to  the  individual,  like  all  food  from 
heaven,  even  as  the  manna,  of  which  those  that  had  little  had 
enough,  and  those  that  had  much  had  nothing  to  spare. 

GENERAL  REFLECTIONS. 

Sweden  is  a  poor  and  yet  a  rich  country,  and  the  eflforts  of  her 
government  should  be  to  abolish  the  former  words.  We  do  not 
presume  to  say  how  this  has  to  be  done  in  any  one  point,  except 
that  every  facility  should  be  afforded  for  the  introduction  and 
security  of  foreign  capital.  Her  wood  and  iron  are  so  much  wealth 
and  strength  lying  dormant. 

We  here  speak  of  a  matter  on  which  her  political  existence 
depends.  She  has  one  enemy, — that  is,  the  common  one- 
Russia.  Our  remarks  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  Russia's  aggres- 
sive spirit  being  a  common  theme  at  the  present  moment. 
Sweden  was  menaced  by  her  long  before  she  showed  openly  her 
designs  on  Turkey. 

The  advantage  of  Sweden  to  Russia  can  be  explained  in  a  single 
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Bentence.  The  Baltic  as  a  close  lake^  for  Russia  would  be  only 
second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Black  Sea — and  possessed  of 
Sweden,  Russia  would  command  the  Baltic. 

Sweden,  from  the  smallucbs  of  her  &ize  and  from  her  position,  is 
is  one  of  the  neutral  powers  of  Europe.  In  that  she  has  no 
security.  Her  neutrality  has  rather  tended  to  weaken  her.  Old 
feuds  have  not  been  alto^etlier  healed  with  Denmark.  Sweden, 
furthermore,  h»s  not  taken  the  personal  interest  she  should  have 
taken  in  Russia's  designs  on  that  kingdom.  German  action  is  but 
Russia  in  disguise  ;  it  undermines  the  power  that  should  be  a 
barrier  against  Russia's  advance  upon  Europe.  Thus,  let  us 
suppose  Germany  should  annex  Denmark;  at  an  advantageous 
moment  Russia  goes  to  war  with  Germany,  Denmark  thereupon 
will  rise  against  Germany ;  Germany  inevitably  succumbs ;  all 
those  iron  limbs  ^ith  which  she  has  in  recent  years  chastised 
nations,  are  then  paralysed.  She  makes  concessions.  The  end  has 
then  become  clear.  Russia  has  made  one  stride  more  towards  her 
aim  in  universal  sovereignty.  Denmark*s  hour  is  so  much  nearer; 
so  is  Sweden's.    , 

The  sight  of  Aland  made  manifest  to  us  how  close  Russia  has 
come.  But  she  has  come  even  closer  to  Sweden;  she  is  in  the 
breasts  of  many  of  her  sons.  If  her  annexation  of  the  kingdom  was 
done  diplomati«:5ally — (and  when  does  she  fail  in  diplomacy  ? — not  in 
war,  but  in  congress,  she  finds  her  best  field — she'll  give  blood  and 
money  in  any  abundance  for  a  congress),  in  that  event  how  would 
she  be  received  in  Sweden  ? 

Gustaves  VasB  was  met  by  the  rebuflf — **  One  master  is  as 
good  as  another ;"  but  the  nation  thereon  felt  the  foreign  spur  in  the 
flanks,  and  it  did  rise  and  throw  the  alien  dynasty.  Now,  how 
different  it  is !  We  have  lieard  it  too  often  said — *'  Finland  is 
happy,  and  we  don't  care  if  we  have  the  same  government.  It 
matters  not  whether  you  call  us  Swede  or  Russian." 

This  discloses  how  well  Russia  plays  that  card — ^Finland.  Finland 
dare  not  be  made  discontented  before  the  face  of  Europe.  Not  so, 
however,  will  it  be  in  tlie  day  when  Russia,  fearing  no  nation,  and 
all  nations  fearing  her,  she  spreads  forth  her  hand  to  blend  them^ 
to  make  one  empire  for  herself — and  her  more  than  Papal  Czar 
stands  between  all  men^s  souls  and  their  God.  Then  Finland  will 
have  her  pains — the  more  bitter  because  deserved  and  unatoning. 
Meanwhile — and  this  is  sufficient  for  the  moment — Finland  is 
happier  than  before — so  tlie  people  say,  s»  say  the  writers ;  and 
the  Swedes  are  not  displeased  with  the  picture. 

Sweden,  too^  exhibits  an  example  favourable,  to  Russia.  Let 
there  be  peace  and  prosperity — and  change  of  royal  line  is  unim- 
portant.    She  has  changed  her  dynasty.     With  the  dynasty,  then, 
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remain  the  chief,  if  not  the  final  hope.  Let  it  not  allow  of  the 
precedent  which  gave  it  a  throne  to  be  used  as  argument  for 
their  deposition  and  the  bondage  of  the  country.  It  preserves 
sacredly  relics  and  records  of  their  country^s  ancestral  dynasties ; 
let  it  preserve  still  more  sacredly  the  freedom  for  which  it  has 
fought,  in  common  with  all  preceding  royal  lines.  Above  all 
other  things,  Russia  has  to  be  watched  by  the  throne  and  the 
senate.  Much  in  these  pages  will  be  transient— superseded,  it 
may  be,  by  reader's  verification  of  the  scenes  we  have  described ;  but 
these  last  words  will  remain.  Suppress  the  book — these  truths  will 
reappear  in  another  form — breathed  by  other  lips— whispered  in 
foreign  tongues — ^but,  we  devoutly  trust,  not  confirmed  by  iron 
bonds. 
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HIC  JACET  PCETA 

Oh  I  should  the  veil  of  death  be  drawn 

Across  my  brow  to-night. 

And  morrow  wake  me  not, 
Would  sable  mourners  line  my  lawn 

To  mark  the  solemn  flight 
Of  soul, 

Or  should  I  be  forgot  ? 

Would  tongues  speaks  kind  of  him  who  tried 

The  hard  ascent  to  fame 

Up  Poesy's  steep  hill  ? 
Or  would  they  mock  him,  and  deride, 

With  harsh,  unchristian  blame, 
The  heart 

That  wished  no  mortal  ill  ? 

Would  she,  my  heart's  fair  creature,  strew 

Upon  my  placid  brow 

Fresh,  fragrant  ivy- leaves  ? 
Would  they,  who  knew  my  sins,  undo 

The  charm  that  might  endow 
My  grave, 

In  still,  poetic  eves? 

Would  pensive  friends,  at  calm  of  day, 

Come  stealing  to  my  tomb 

To  murmur  hymns  of  peace  ? 
To  move  the  loathsome  weeds  away, 

And,  bending  in  the  gloom, 
Revere 

The  mound  of  daisy  fleece  ? 

And,  gliding  back,  take  one  last  look 

At  that  rude  written  name, 

(Which  time  shall  soon  efface), 
And  say,  ''His  heart  lies  there,  a  book 

Now  hasped,  it  was  its  aim 
To  charm 

The  soul  with  songs  of  graca'' 

Alfbbd  Hbnbt  Bbomilow. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  INDIAN 

MAGISTRATE. 


THE   GREEN    FLAGS. 

The  Hindus  were  carrying  the  image  of  their  goddess  Doorga  in 
procession  through  the  town  of  Monghyr  to  the  river-side,  when  the 
Police  Darogah,  an  arrant  Mahomedan,  took  offence  at  the  parade 
because  it  included  some  green  flags,  an  insignia  appertaining  exclu- 
sively, he  said,  to  the  Mahomedan  festival  of  the  Mohurrum. 

"  I  will  not  allow  the  procession  to  pass,"  said  he,  "  till  the  green 
flags  are  withdrawn.^ 

**  Why  should  we  withdraw  them  ?"  asked  the  Hindus. 

"  Because  I  wish  it,"  responded  the  man  in  authority. 

"  Well,  we  don't  care  two  broken  cowries  for  your  wish  !"  uncere- 
moniously answered  the  Hindus. 

The  Darogah  had  force  on  his  side,  and  used  it,  and  the  procession 
was  stopped  at  the  thannah  by  the  chowkeydars.  The  Hindus  stood 
undecided  what  to  do,  when  just  at  that  moment  they  saw  the  col- 
lector of  the  district  passing  by  in  his  buggy. 

"  Dobie  Khodabuttdf  dobie  Khodabund  ! "  cried  the  worshippers   of 

Doorga,  as  with  one  voice,  and  surrounded  the  buggy.  **  The  Darogah 
has  stopped  our  procession  and  is  interfering  with  our  religious  obser- 
vances.    Do  justice  to  us,  sir,  and  permit  the  procession  to  pass." 

"  Oh,  my  friends  I"  said  the  collector  with  a  smile,  **  you  mistake 
my  functions  when  you  ask  me  to  interfere  in  matters  relating  to  the 
police.    Go  to  the  magistrate,  and  he  will  see  you  righted  at  once." 

The  people  were  not  displeased  with  the  reply.  The  tone  was 
encouraging  and  kind,  and  they  believed  that  they  had  only  to  go  to 
the  magistrate  to  get  the  Darogah  snuSbed.  They  left  the  image,  there- 
fore, before  the  thannah,  and  proceeded  to  the  magistrate's  house. 

But  the  Darogah  had  anticipated  them. 

**  The  Hindus  have  been  creating  a  disturbance  in  the  streets  in 
taking  their  idol  to  the  river-side,"  was  his  report  to  the  superior  officer, 
**  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  stop  the  procession  for  the  day,pending 
the  huzoor^s  orders." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  huzoor.  **  I  shall  ride  to  the  spot  to-morrow, 
and  give  orders,  after  personal  inquiry  into  the  matter." 

This  was  just  what  the  Darogah  wanted.  He  knew  very  well,what 
the  magistrate  did  not  know,  that  the  idol  would  be  desecrated  if  it  was 
not  consigned  to  the  river  on  that  particular  day,  and  the  huzoor  had 
committed  himself  by  saying  that  no  orders  would  be  passed  on  that 
day.  The  mob  came  shortly  after  and  surrounded  the  magistrate's 
house,  protesting  against  the  Darogah's  interference,  and  asking  clamo- 
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rously  for  justice ;  but  the  magistrate,  though  very  complaisant,  would 
do  nothing  for  them  that  day. 

"  But  we  must  throw  the  idol  into  the  river  this  night,  sir.  Our 
religion  requires  it" 

The  magistrate,  however,  would  not  listen  to  them ;  and  when  they 
asked  the  Darogah  to  allow  the  idol  to  be  removed  on  his  own  terms — 
that  is,  mtnus  the  green  flags— he  said  that  he  would  not  do  so  now,  for 
the  huzoor  had  given  very  precise  orders,  which  had  to  be  obeyed. 

This  set  the  whole  station  ablaze.  The  idol  belonged  to  a  Moochee, 
or  shoemaker,  named  Boodhoo,  and  the  people  who  were  canying  it 
in  procession  were  low-class  men,  always  afraid  to  strike  against  con- 
stituted authority,  except  when  led  on  by  the  higher  classes.  The 
quarrel  was  now  espoused  by  several  respectable  men,  who  were 
scandalised  that  an  image  of  their  goddess  should  have  been  stopped 
and  desecrated  at  the  whim  of  a  bigotted  Mahomedan,  and  they  in. 
cited  the  people  to  stand  firm  for  their  rights. 

"  Are  we  so  powerless,"  exclaimed  Gunesh  Dutt,  a  zemindar,  **  that 
we  should  surrender  our  religious  rights  and  privileges  without  a  blow 
at  the  dictate  of  a  pig-eating  Mahomedan  ?" 

**  No,"  said  Lalljee,  a  man  of  yet  greater  respectability ;  "we  shall 
make  the  magistrate  himself  regret  the  order  he  has  passed." 

The  next  morning  the  magistrate  repaired  to  the  thannah,  asked 
Boodhoo,  who  was  present  at  the  spot,  why  he  had  created  a  disturbance 
there  on  the  previous  day,  and,  on  his  denying  the  soft  impeachment, 
he  directed  him  to  remove  the  idol  at  once.  Boodhoo  assented  to 
this,  but  Lalljee  and  others  would  not  allow  him  to  bring  the  bearers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  order. 

"  A  pretty  business  this !"  exclaimed  the  magistrate  when,  passing 
the  spot  some  hours  later,  he  saw  that  the  idol  had  not  been  removed. 
"  I  cannot  make  myself  understood  by  these  people,  I  see  ;  or  they  are 
after  some  mischief,  perhaps." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Darogah  \  **  all  classes  of  Hindus  in  the  station 
have  banded  together  to  set  aside  the  huxoot's  hookum,*^ 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  magistrate,  laughingly.  "  If  they  won't 
remove  their  goddess,  set  the  chowkeydars  to  do  so.  I  don't  want  the 
hideous  figure  to  obstruct  the  public  road." 

The  magistrate  left  the  place,  and  the  police  mustered  strong  to 
carry  out  his  order,  in  which  they  were  countenanced  by  all  the 
Mahomedans  in  the  station,  who  collected  together  on  the  glacis  north 
of  the  fort.  In  the  meantime  the  Hindus  also  were  collecting  on  the 
glacis  to  the  south  in  greater  number  even  than  the  Mahomedans,  and 
with  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  idol,  which  lay  equidistant  between 
the  two  parties. 

"  Now,  then,  we  had  better  make  an  end  of  the  matter,"  exclaimed 
the  chowkeydars,  coming  forward  to  lift  it  up. 

"  Stop !"  cried  the  Hindus.  "  Dare  not  touch  the  idol  for  your 
ives  !"  and  dividing  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  made  a  rush  to- 
wards the  idol  and  carried  it  off  vt  et  armis  to  the  river  j  while  the 
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other  pitched  right  against  the  Mahomedans  and  the  chowkeydars,  to 
give  them  a  bit  of  their  mind.  The  Mahomedans  were  not  unprepared^ 
for  they  had  arms  with  them  of  which  they  made  free  use.  But  they 
were  out-numbered  and  overpowered. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?"  asked  the  Darogah  of  the  Hindus, 
in  fear. 

*•  Break  your  head,  to  commence  with,"  said  Lalljee. 

But  the  Darogah  was  nimble-footed,  and  escaped  him,  upon  which 
the  Hindus  broke  wild  and  gutted  the  pharee  and  the  police-station 
house,  and  demolished  a  Mahomedan  mosque,  after  which  they  hunted 
for  the  Darogah  from  street  to  street. 

"  Your  escape  is  hopeless,"  exclaimed  a  chowkeydar,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  Darogah. 

'*  Get  me  into  the  house  of  a  Mahomedan,  and  let  me  take  my 
chance  there." 

He  found  refuge  at  last  in  a  house  in  a  narrow  lane,  which  he  did 
not  leave  till  he  was  fetched  out  of  it  by  the  collector.  When  the 
magistrate  and  the  collector  appeared  in  the  streets,  the  crowd  had 
cleared  out  of  them  already. 

Eight  prisoners  were  brought  to  trial  for  the  affray,  and  the  charge 
being  fiilly  proved  against  them,  Lalljee  was  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment,  and  Gunesh  Dutt,  Boodhoo,  and  the  rest,  to  six  months* 
imprisonment  each,  with  fines  varying  from  five  hundred  to  fifty  rupees. 
The  Hindus  complained  bitterly  that  the  greatest  offender  of  all,  the 
Darogah,  was  not  even  so  much  as  censured  for  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  affair,  and  fully  accepted  the  explanation  that  justice  is  blind. 

"  Arc  green  flags  henceforth  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Mahome- 
dans ?" 

"  Perhaps,  yes ;  but  we  have  got  nofutiva  on  the  point  yet" 

THE   QUARREL   FOR   LAC 

GoPAL  Dome  and  Mudden  Dome  were  brothers,  and  lived  together 
in  amity  for  a  long  time.  They  held  some  lands  in  common,  but  there 
were  others  owned  as  distinct  appurtenances  by  each.  Of  this  latter 
description  was  a  large  garden  belonging  to  Cropal,  which  he  did  not 
cultivate,  and  which  was  necessarily  converting  itself  uito  a  wilderness. 

**  You  are  spoiling  the  garden,  brother,"  said  Mudden  :  "why  don't 
you  cultivate  it  properly  ?" 

"  I  have  no  time  to  attend  to  it,"  answered  Gopal.  **  Why  don't 
you  cultivate  it  yourself?** 

"  How  can  I  do  so  ?"  said  Mudden,  *•  when  the  garden  docs  not 
belong  to  me  ?" 

''  But  what  belongs  to  you  is  mine,  and  what  belongs  to  me  is 
yours—  is  it  not  so,  Mudden  ?*' 

"It  ought  to  be  so,  certainly/*  said  Mudden,  reciprocating  the 
affection  implied.  "  Have  I  your  permission,  then,  to  clear  and  culti- 
vate the  garden  ?** 

The  garden  after  this  was  cultivated  by  Mudden,  but  when  the 
time  arrived  for  gathering  the  lac  Gopal  laid  claim  to  it 
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"  How  is  that,  brother  ?  Did  you  not  yourself  grant  me  permission 
to  cultivate  the  lac  ?" 

'*  Yes,  I  did ;  that  is,  to  cultivate  it  on  my  behalf.  If  you  want  any 
recompense  for  having  worked  for  me,  I  am  willing  to  pay  you  your 
wages  at  the  usual  rate." 

*'  But  that  was  not  the  understanding  between  us.  I  did  not  prant 
to  cultivate  it  for  you.  I  remarked  that  the  place  was  nmning  into 
wilderness ;  upon  which  you  said  I  could  cultivate  it  if  I  hked,  because 
what  belonged  to  you  also  belonged  to  myself." 

"  I  certainly  did  not  mean  that  you  were  to  cultivate  the  place  on 
your  own  behalf.  What  is  the  good  of  being  the  owner  of  the  land  if 
the  cultivation  thereon  was  to  belong  to  another  ?" 

There  was  much  further  discussion  in  the  same  tune  between  the 
two  brothers,  till  they  eventually  agreed  to  refer  the  dispute  to  two 
arbitrators,  one  to  represent  each  side.  The  parties  chosen  were  both 
near  neighbours.  They  heard  with  patience  what  each  disputant  had 
to  urge,  and  then  they  unanimously  adjudged  the  lac  as  belonging  to 
Mudden. 

"Very  good,"  remarked  Gopal :  "what  I  enjoy  he  enjoys,"  and 
this  was  understood  by  all  who  heard  him  to  mean  that  he  accepted 
the  decision  without  demur. 

Next  morning  Mudden  proceeded  to  the  garden  to  gather  lac, 
taking  with  him  a  relative  named  Hurry  to  assist  him ;  and  they  com- 
menced work  with  great  diligence.  They  were,  however,  shortly  after 
interrupted  by  Gopal,  who  told  them  that  they  must  not  gather  more 
of  it. 

'*  How  so  ?"  said  Mudden.  "  The  question  has  been  decided  by 
the  arbitrators  already,  and  you  have  accepted  their  decision,  have 
you  not  ?" 

**  Leave  alone  the  lac,  I  tell  you.  I  will  not  allow  more  of  it  to  be 
gathered," 

Mudden  desisted,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  and  being  averse  to 
quarrel  with  his  brother  on  the  spot ;  but  Gopal  began  now  to  cut  lac 
on  his  own  account. 

"  You  will  put  me  in  a  rage,  brother,  if  you  go  on  playing  that  game 
with  me,"  said  Mudden.  "  The  lac  has  been  adjudged  to  me,  and  I 
object  to  your  having  anything  to  do  with  it." 

Gopal,  however,  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  him,  and  this  so  vexed 
Mudden  that  he  wrenched  a  stick  from  a  banian  tree,  and  struck  his 
brother  with  it,  felling  him  to  the  ground,  after  which  he  struck  him 
seven  more  blows,  which  killed  him. 

On  being  arrested  Mudden  confessed  having  struck  his  brother,  but 
denied  that  he  had  intention  to  kill  hint  There  was  no  enmity  or  ill- 
will  between  them,  and  he  asserted  that  he  had  not  struck  more  than 
two  blows.  The  evidence  of  Hurry,  Dome,  and  others,  however, 
established  clearly  that  eight  blows  were  inflicted  by  him,  and  this  gave 
his  irritation  and  excitement  a  very  unjustifiable  character.  He  was 
convicted  of  murder,  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  absence  of 
malice  in  the  act,  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 
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THE   FORGED   SEALS.    • 

The  Rdjdh  of  Bdnsee  was  in  ill-humour,  and  was  not  to  be  seen, 
"Why  what  is  the  matter  with  him?     Is  he  sick?"  asked  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  who  had  come  to  speak  to  him. 

"  No,  not  sick  at  all,"  replied  the  attendant.  **  He  has  for  a  long 
time  suffered  considerably  in  the  alienation  of  his  estates,  by  means 
of  forged  documents,  and  the  inconvenience  having  become  pressing 
he  has  got  sulky  over  it." 

'*And  well  he  may  be.  If  his  servants  were  not  so  careless,  the 
frauds  on  him  might  have  been  discovered  long  since.  What  are  you 
all  fit  for  if  you  cannot  find  out  the  fabricators  of  the  documents  ?" 

The  Rdjdh's  friend  spoke  forcibly  and  feelingly,  and  the  servant 
spoken  to  was  annoyed.  "  If  you  can  help  the  Rdjdh  in  his  difficulty, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  why  don't  you  do  so  ?  He  has  a  great  respect  and 
liking  for  you,  and  will  doubtless  attend  to  the  advice  you  give  him," 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  will,  and  shall  speak  to  him  on  the  subject 
when  I  meet  him." 

The  Rdjdh  had  himself  overheard  the  conversation,  and  instantly 
sent  for  his  friend,  and  the  plan  suggested  by  him  was  acted  upon 
without  demur. 

"Now,  Kanhya  Sing,"  said  the  Rdjah,  addressing  a  man  brought 
up  before  him  by  his  friend,  "  you  have  been  very  strongly  recom- 
mended to  me  as  a  sharp  man  of  business.  Can  you  get  for  me  a  blank 
stamp  paper,  bearing  the  forged  seal  of  any  one  my  ancestors  ?  or, 
better  still,  can  you  get  me  the  man  who  is  selling  such  papers  in  the 
market  ?" 

"What  will  you  give  me,  sir,  if  I  am  able  to  do  both?"  asked 
Kdnhya  Sing  in  reply. 

**  I  don't  know  what  I  would  not  give  you.  You  shall  name  your 
own  reward,  man,  for  I  shall  not  be  ungrateful  for  such  service.  In  the 
meantime,  you  are  welcome  to  a  retaining  fee,"  and  drawing  out  his 
purse,  he  counted  over  to  him  ten  pieces  of  burnished  gold. 

Kdnhya  Sing  left  the  apartment  well  pleased,  and  taking  two  of  the 
Rajah's  burkundanjes  with  him,  went  out  on  his  errand  without  delay 
He  had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of  one  Hanuman,  and  had  seen  him 
and  two  of  his  brothers  fabricate  seals  of  different  kinds,  and  then  affix 
them  to  blank  stamp  papers.  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  are  the 
papers  afterwards  converted  into  bonds,  vouchers,  z.T\Apottahs^  and  cause 
so  much  annoyance  to  the  Zemindars ;  and  if  I  can  get  hold  of  Hanuman, 
I  shall  have  earned  my  reward." 

He  went  to  work  warily,  the  two  burkundanjes  he  stationed  at  a 
distance  from  Hanuman's  house,  and  then  went  in  to  him  alone. 

**  Ha,  Kanhya  Sing  !  Hard  up  for  service  and  come  back  to  me  ?  Is  it 
not  so?" 

"  No,  not  that  at  present  A  friend  of  mine  wants  a  blank  stamp 
paper,  with  the  seal  of  Rajdh  Tej  Sing  affixed  to  it.  Can  you  help  mc 
to  one  ?" 
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"  Paper  of  what  price,  man  ?" 

"  Of  ten  rupees." 

"  Yes,  I  can  give  one  to  you ;  but  you  must  pay  twenty  rupees  for  it, 
— ten  rupees  for  the  stamp,  and  ten  rupees  for  the  seal," 

*'Kanhya  Sing  took  out  twenty  rupees  from  his  waistband,  and 
counted  them  into  the  hands  of  Hanuman,  who  producing  a  parcel  of 
of  papers  from  a  box,  picked  out  one  of  the  value  required. 

"  Here  is  the  paper  and  seal  you  want ;  but  I  must  see  the  principal 
to  whom  it  is  made  over.     Where  is  he  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  is  hard  by.  He  has  not  come  in  with  me  because  he  is 
not  known  to  you,  and  you  might  have  blamed  me  for  bringing  him  into 
your  sanctum^ 

**  It  does  not  matter.  I  am  going  out,  and  shall  just  peep  at  hi« 
face  as  I  hand  this  to  him." 

Hanuman  came  out  of  the  house  with  the  paper  concealed  in  his 
pogree^  and  was  at  once  pounced  upon  by  the  burkundanjes  who  were 
lying  in  wait  for  him. 

"  Ho,  traitor !  hast  thou  deceived  me  ?"  exclaimed  he  in  wrath.  "  I 
wish  I  had  brought  out  my  knife  with  me  :  I  would  then  have  mad* 
very  short  work  of  you  all  with  it." 

Kanhya  Sing  grinned  maliciously  and  said :  **  Keep  quiet,  then, 
since  you  have  not  got  it  with  you,  and  let  the  burkundanjes  lead  you  to 
the  thannah  peacefully." 

He  was  taken  to  the  nearest  thannah,  and  the  Darogah  asked  him  to 
produce  the  paper  he  had  with  him. 

"  What  paper  ?  I  have  no  paper  with  me  that  I  know  of." 

"You  will  find  the  paper  in  his  turban,  Darogah  Saheb,"  said 
Kanhya. 

The  Darogah  asked  to  be  allowed  to  search  him,  but  he  would  not 
agree  to  it,  and  told  him  to  keep  off.  He  then  freed  his  right  hand 
by  a  sudden  effort  from  the  grasp  of  the  burkundanje^  who  held  it,  and 
opening  his  turban,  put  the  paper  which  was  within  it  into  his  mouth. 
He  swallowed  a  part  of  the  paper,  but  being  seized  by  the  throat  by 
the  Darogah,  was  obUged  to  spit  out  several  pieces,  and  one  of  these 
bore  the  seal  of  Rajah  Tej  Sing. 

"  We  will  now  proceed  to  his  house,"  said  the  Darogah,  "  and  search 
it ;"  and  the  search  was  eminently  successful,  several  blank  papers  being 
found  in  it  bearing  the  seals  of  Rajahs  Surub  Jeet  Sing,  Bahadoor  Sing, 
and  Tej  Sing,  all  ancestors  of  the  Rajah  of  Bansee,  with  others  bearing 
the  seals  and  signatures  of  certain  kanoongoes  of  Goruckpore.  Proofs 
of  the  privacy  of  two  of  his  brothers  were  also  discovered,  after  which 
all  three  of  them  were  placed  on  their  trial. 

The  principal  witness  against  the  prisoners  was  K4nhya  Sing,  who 
deposed  to  having  seen  ihem  fabricate  seals  of  different  designs  and 
attach  them  to  blank  stamp  p.ipers  when  he  was  in  their  service.  He 
also  mentioned  instances  when  he  had  seen  them  selling  those  papers, 
and  named  the  parties  who  had  bought  them. 

The  evidence    was  sufficient,  and   Hanuman   wa$  convicted  gf 
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forgerj,  and  of  selling  papers  with  forged  seals,  and  his  brother  with 
privity  and  concealment  of  Hanuman's  practices.  The  first  prisoner 
was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment  with  labour  and  to  public 
exposure,  and  the  other  two  to  two  years'  imprisonment  with  labour 
each. 

•  •  •  5  •  • 

Now  for  my  reward,  sir/' said  Kanhya  Sing  to  the  R^jah  of  Bansee, 
boldly.    "  What  if  you  gave  me  a  spot  of  rent-free  land  for  the  service 

I  have  done  to  you  ?** 

**  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  do  so,"  said  the  Rajah.  **  You 
have  saved  so  many  estates  that  you  are  fairly  entitled  to  get  one  of 
them." 

Kanhya  Sing's  fortune  was  made. 


THE   SANCTIMONIOUS   REBEL. 

The  white  pagoda  of  Moulmein  was  densely  crowded  daily  by  people 
flocking  to  it  in  large  numbers  to  look  at  Nga  Pyan,  who  took  his  seat 
there  that  he  might  be  worshipped  and  admired.  He  was  revered  alike 
for  his  sanctity  and  his  miraculous  powers,  and  over  the  place  where 
he  sat  was  hung  a  large  religious  painting,  which  set  forth  his  visions 
for  the  edification  of  the  mob. 

"  Does  he  perform  miracles  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  does.  He  saved  a  thousand  persons  during  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  last  season,  by  merely  spreading  out  his  hands 
over  them." 

"  Then  the  man  is  really  fit  to  be  a  ruler  of  nations,  and  should  be 
supported  to  that  end. 

This  was  just  the  impression  that  Nga  Pyan  was  anxious  to  create. 
In  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  a  name  for  sanctity  is  a  necessary  intro- 
duction to  political  power,  the  civil  magistrate  being  no  other  than  the 
priest  Nga  Pyan  was  assiduously  seeking  for  civil  pre-eminence,  nay, 
more,  for  independent  authority,  and  he  cleared  the  way  for  himself  by 
works  of  religious  merit.  He  gained  influence  over  the  multitude  both 
by  his  austerities  and  his  affectations,  and  was  tliereby  enabled  to  secure 
funds  enough  to  build  a  number  of  pagodas. 

"  But  who  is  to  put  the  xee^  or  umbrella-shaped  ornament  on  the 
new  pagodas  ?" 

"  Who,  but  Nga  Pyan  himself?    Who  else  is  fit  to  do  it  ?" 

All  the  people  who  flocked  to  revere  Nga  Pyan  became  his  disciples ; 
and,  as  by  reading  and  expounding  his  visions,  they  were  led  to  look 
for  the  revival  of  a  national  dynasty  in  the  provinces  in  the  Burman 
year  i  role,  they  all  hinted  audibly  that  Nga  Pyan  should  take  upon 
himself  the  honour  of  founding  that  dynasty.  They  had  real  and 
serious  grievances  of  long  standing  against  the  British  government  to 
complain  of,  and  were  thoroughly  disgusted  with  it.  The  revenue 
system  was  bad,  and  was  made  worse  by  being  corruptly  administered ; 
the  judicial  establishment  was  thoroughly  corrupt,  and  the  people  also 
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suffered  much  from  the  constant  seizures  of  labour  and  produce  in  the 
name  of  the  government  for  rates  below  those  of  the  market 

"  We  are  sick,  sick  unto  death,  of  this  foreign  raj.  Why  will  not 
Nga  Pyan  relieve  us  of  our  miseries  by  assuming  the  administration 
himself  ?»* 

The  distinction,  however,  was  perilous,  and  Nga  Pyan  bided  his 
time  to  declare  himself. 

**  Are  you  ready,  sir,  to  come  to  the  fore  yet  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  Nga  Pyan. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  am.  I  must  first  proceed  to  Daloong,  or 
some  other  safe  place  like  it,  and  there  gauge  the  feelings  of  the 
people." 

He  went  to  Daloong,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  most  devoted 
followers,  and  practising  there  the  same  austerities  that  had  secured  him 
such  an  extensive  following  at  Moulmein,  soon  gathered  round  him  all 
the  traders  and  other  people  moving  through  the  country. 

'*  Do  you  wish  to  be  independent  of  the  British  power  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  we  do,"  was  the  ready  reply  of  all.  "  Are  we  not 
pressed  heavily  by  it,  more  heavily  than  we  can  bear  ?" 

"Will  you  swear  allegiance  to  me,  then  ?" 

**  Most  willingly,  and  we  shall  abide  by  you  steadily." 

"  Be  it  so,  then ;  but,  indeed,  I  declare  myself  only  because  you 
wish  it.     I  am  not  myself  very  anxious  for  royal  powers." 

"We  understand  that  fully.  But  you  must  be  a  father  to  us  and 
help  us  to  become  independent" 

Nga  Pyan  now  unfurled  the  black  flag,  which  is  understood  by  the 
Mughs  to  indicate  a  revolution,  assumed  the  titles  of  royalty,  and  issued 
proclamations  calling  all  the  people  to  arms. 

"  Father,  which  would  you  wish  to  be  our  trysting-place  ?"  asked  one 
of  his  disciples. 

"Gyne,"  answered  Nga  Pyan.     "See   that  all   our  followers  are 

collected  there.    We  shall  march  down  thence  to  the  white  pagoda  and 
unsheath  our  swords." 

"Will  you  not  fix  the  time  for  doing  so,  that  we  may  have  everything 
ready  beforehand.'* 

"  Let  everything  be  ready  before  the  beginning  of  the  rains,"  said 
the  father-chief.  "  The  country  will  then  become  impassable  for  troops, 
and  the  English  will  necessarily  be  unable  to  watch  us  on  the  field.** 

The  conspirators  were  aided  and  abetted  by  some  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  government,  and  this  led  them  to  believe  that  the  higher 
officers  were  in  the  dark,  or  indifferent  to  what  they  were  about  The 
very  reverse,  however,  was  actually  the  case.  The  principal  assistant 
of  the  district  was  wide  awake  and  knew  exactly  what  they  were  doing ; 
and  Nga  Pyan  was  taken  quite  aback  on  being  confronted  by  him  at 
the  head  of  an  adequate  force  the  moment  he  appeared  at  Gyne. 

"  Will  you  lay  down  your  arms  and  surrender  ?"  asked  the  officer 
who  headed  the  government  party. 

"  No  :"  said  Nga  Pyan.  "  The  force  with  me  15  stronger  than  yown, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  surrender." 
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A  skirmish  followed  the  refusal,  in  which  some  of  Nga  Pyan's  people 
were  killed  and  wounded,  while  one  man  of  the  government  party  was 
slain.  Nga  Pyan  fled,  but  was  hotly  pursued,  and  was  shortly  after 
captured,  with  nearly  all  his  chief  advisers,  in  a  dense  forest  which  he 
had  vainly  believed  would  be  inaccessible  to  his  pursuers. 

All  the  prisoners  were  convicted  of  rebellion,  Nga  Pyan  being  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  the  rest  to  different  terms  of 
imprisonment,  varying  from  fourteen  to  two  years. 

"  This  is  an  irreligious  age,  sir,"  observed  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Daloong  after  the  sentences  were  passed,  ''  and  it  is  therefore  right  that 
the  pore  in  heart  should  suffer." 


WAR. 

The  smoke,  the  fury,  the  disdainful  death, 
A  marvellous,  strange,  waste  of  muscle  and  breath, 

A  wonder^  and  the  war  blast  echoing. 
On  where  the  reapers  sing. 

Fair  red  poppies  in  the  ftelds  at  home, 
In  the  gentle  fields,  where  children  roam  ; 

Strange  red  life-blood  on  the  plains  away, 
A  dreary  light,  a  weary  sullen  glare, 

A  wonder  sad  of  mystery  everywhere, 
Fully  profound  for  search  at  holiday. 

Yet  still  a  whisper  passes  through  the  land. 
The  answer  that  a  few  may  understand  ; 

By  ruined  fortresses  and  graves  of  sages, 
From  distant  hills  that  know  the  hush  of  a^res ; 

A  whisper  that  at  lengthy  in  days  to  be 
Shall  rise,  and,  rising,  peal  o*er  land  and  sea. 

Hall  Keywortu. 
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THE  PRISONERS  OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 

TBANSLATBD    FROM   THE    FBENCH,    BY    W.    T.    OBBXKB 

For  many  years  the  Caucasian  mountains  have  been  included  in» 
Tvithout  belonging  to^  the  Russian  Empire.  The  semi-savage  in- 
habitants divided  from  the  Muscovites  by  difference  of  language 
and  various  interests,  consist  of  a  number  of  tribes^  which  have 
but  little  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  are  all  animated  by  the 
same  love  of  independence  and  plunder. 

One  of  the  most  numerous  and  formidable  of  these  tribes,  is 
that  of  the  Tchetchenges,  which  inhabits  greater  and  lesser  Kabadaf, 
two  provinces^  the  higher  valleys  of  which  extend  to  the  summit  of 
the  Caucasian  range.  The  men  are  handsome,  brave,  and  intelli- 
gent, but  ferocious  and  treacherous^  and  live  in  a  state  of  almost 
perpetual  warfare  with  the  troops  of  the  ''line  :''  the  name  given 
to  a  succession  of  military  stations  established  by  the  RussiaDS 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  and  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Tereck  and  Cuban  rivers. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  country  inhabited  by  these  dangerous 
hordes  of  mouiitaineers,  and  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus  itself,  the 
Russians  have  established  a  line  of  communication  with  their 
possessions  in  Asia.  Fortresses,  placed  at  regular  intervals,  keep 
the  way  open  into  Georgia ;  but  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
dared^  alone,  cross  the  space  that  intervenes  between  any  two  of 
them.  Twice  a  week  a  troop  of  infantry,  accompanied  by  artillery, 
and  a  large  force  of  Cossacks,  escort  intending  travellers  in  these 
regions,  and  convoy  the  Qovernment  despatches.  One  of  these 
stations,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  mountain  pass,  has  grown 
into  a  populous  township.  It  has  received  the  name  of  Wladi- 
C  aucasus  from  the  position  it  occupies,  and  serves  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops  upon  whom 
devolves  the  dangerous  and  fatiguing  duty  above  mentioned. 

Major  Kascambo,  a  Russian  gentleman  of  Greek  extraction, 
and  attached  to  the  Wologda  regiment,  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  station  called  Lars  in  the  Caucasian  defiles.  Anxious 
to  reach  his  destination,  and  brave  to  temerity,  he  had  the  impru- 
dence to  undertake  the  journey  without  any  escort  but  that  of  a 
party  of  fifty  Cossacks,  of  which  he  was  commander,  and  the  still 
greater  folly  of  openly  talking  about  his  projected  expedition  before 
he  had  begun  it..  The  Tchetchenges,  who  dwell  near  the  frontier, 
and  are  called  ''  peaceable,"  from  having  submitted  to  the  Rossianf, 
are  permitted  free  entry  into  Mosdok  ;  most  of  them^  however,  are 
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in  communication  with  the  mountaineers,  and  are  too  often  partici- 
pators with  the  latter  in  their  arts  of  violence  and  crime.  These 
peaceable  Tchetchenges  informed  their  confederates  of  Kascambo's 
intended  journey,  and  the  day  and  hour  when  it  was  to  be  begrm ; 
the  latter  gathered  in  force  to  oppose  his  passage  through  their 
territory,  and  placed  an  ambuscade  to  destroy  him.  At  about 
twenty  verstfi  from  Mosdok,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  about 
seven  hundred  horsemen,  from  behind  a  small  hill  overgrown  with 
brushwood.  Retreat  was  impossible ;  the  Cossacks  alighted  from 
their  horses,  and  withstood  the  assault  of  their  foes  with  great 
intrepidity,  hoping  for  the  aid  of  their  comrades  from  another  fort 
at  no  great  distance. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  though  individually  very 
brave,  are  unable  to  act  in  combination,  and  are,  consequently 
not  very  formidable  foes  to  men  of  nerve  and  discipline;  but  they 
are  well  mounted  and  excellent  marksmen.  On  the  present 
occasion  tlieir  overwhelming  numbers  rendered  the  contest  too  un- 
equal. After  a  prolonged  and  continuous  discharge  of  firearms, 
more  than  half  the  Cossacks  were  either  killed  or  placed  hors  de 
combat;  the  remainder  entrcDched  themselves  behind  their 
slaughtered  horses,  and  from  thence  fired  their  last  cartridges  at 
the  eoemy.  The  Tchetchenges,  who  are  usually  accompanied  in 
their  expeditions  by  Russian  deserters,  who  act  as  interpreters,  then 
called  out  to  the  Cossacks :  ''  Give  up  the  major,  or  you  shall  be 
shot  to  the  last  mau/^  Kascombo,  forseeing  the  total  destruction 
of  his  partv,  resolved  to  give  himself  up  to  the  enemy  in  order  to 
save  the  remainder  of  his  men  :  he  handed  his  sword  to  one  of  the 
Cossacks,  and  advanced  alone  towards  the  Tchetchenges,  who  im. 
mediately  ceased  their  fire,  their  object  being  to  take  him  alive  for 
the  sake  of  a  ransom.  Scarcely  had  the  major  surrendered  than 
he  perceived  m  the  distance  the  help  he  had  been  expecting,  advau- 
cing  towards  them  :  but  it  was  too  late,  the  robbers  fied  with  all 
haste  into  their  mountain  fastnesses,  carrying  the  unfortunate 
Kascambo  with  them. 

The  major's  denchik  (soldier-seivant)  had  remained  behind  with 
the  mule  that  carried  his  master's  baggage.  Hid  in  a  ravine,  he  was 
quietly  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  encounter,  when  he  was  met  by 
some  of  the  Cossacks,  who  apprised  him  of  the  mishap  that  had 
befallen  his  master.  The  brave  fellow  immediately  resolved  to 
follow  the  major  and  share  his  captivity,  and  started  off  at  once  in 
the  direction  taken  by  the  Tchetchenges,  driving  his  mule  before 
him,  and  guiding  himself  by  the  footprints  of  the  mountaineers' 
horses.  When  darkness  set  in,  and  he  could  no  longer  see  the 
track,  he  fell  in  with  a  straggler  belonging  to  the  enemy,  who 
led  him  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  tribe. 
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The  varied  feelings  witli  which  the  major  beheld  his  servant 
voluntarily  electinj^  to  share  his  niistnrtune,  may  be  more  readily 
imagined  than  described.  The  'i\;hetcheu;ies  (jiiickly  appropriate] 
the  unexpected  spoil,  leavinu  the  major  nothing  but  a  guitar,  which 
was  among  his  baggage^  and  which  they  returned  to  him  in 
derision.  Ivan  (as  the  dencliik  was  called)  U>oV  possession  of  the 
instrument,  and  refused  to  throw  it  away,  as  liis  master  desireJ^ 
*'  Why  despair  V  he  said  ;  '*  the  God  of  the  Russians  is  great  *'  (a 
familiar  saying  among  the  Muscovite  soldieis  in  momenta  of  peril)  . 
**  it  is  the  robbers'  interest  to  fike  care  of  you,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it  they  will  not  do  you  any  harm.*' 

**  After  a  halt  of  some  hours,  the  iiorde  was  on  the  point  of 
Betting  off  again,  when  some  of  their  people  came  up  and  in- 
formed them  that  the  Russians  were  still  in  pursuit  of  them,  and 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  other  outposts  would  most  likely  join  in 
the  chase.  The  leaders  of  the  band  consulted  together  ;  it  was 
all -important  that  their  retreat  should  be  concealed,  not  only 
that  they  might  retain  thuir  prisoner,  but  keep  the  enemy  from 
their  villages  for  fear  of  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Muscovites 
The  band  accordingly  dispersed  in  different  directions.  The  custody 
of  the  captives  was  given  to  ten  men  on  f»ot,  while  a  hundred 
horsemen  rode  off  iu  the  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which 
they  had  sent  Kascambo  :  they  took  away  the  prisoner's  boots, 
which  might  have  left  maiks  by  which  they  would  have  been 
readily  traced,  and  compelled  him,  as  well  as  Ivan,  to  walk  bare 
foot  durinn:  the  rest  of  the  mornuiLr. 

Having  reached  tlie  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  the  party 
followed  its  a)urse  for  some  distance  on  the  grass  that  grew 
plentifully  on  its  banks,  taking  every  possible  precaution  not  to 
leave  any  trace  of  their  passage  behind  them.  The  major  soon 
became  so  exhausted  that  in  order  to  bring  him  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  stream  his  captors  were  obliged  to  hold  him  up 
under  the  arms  with  their  belts.  His  feet  were  covered  with 
blood,  and  the  escort  determined  to  give  him  back  his  boots,  so 
as  to  get  him  over  the  ground  that  remained  to  be  traversed 
before  reaching  their  destination. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  a  village,  Kascambo,  overcome  as  much 
by  grief  as  by  fatigue,  appeared  to  his  captors  to  be  so  weak  and 
ill  that  they  began  to  fear  for  his  life,  and  treated  him  with 
much  more  consideration  than  they  had  at  first  shown  him. 
He  was  permitted  to  rest  for  a  time,  and  was  afterwards  accom- 
modated with  a  horse ;  but  in  order  to  mislead  the  Russians,  in 
case  of  pursuit,  and  also  to  prevent  the  prisoner  from  informing 
his  friends  of  the  locality  of  the  place  where  he  was  to  be  de« 
tained,  he   was  taken  from  one  village  to  another,  after  a  brief 
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stay  in  eacb^  with  his  eyes  bandaged.  He  crossed  over  one  large 
riyer^  which  he  believed  to  be  the  Sonja.  He  was  treated  with  a 
good  deal  of  consideration,  fed  well,  and  allowed  sufficient  time 
for  rest.  Bnt  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  village  where  he  was 
to  be  definitively  detained,  the  Tchetchenges,  all  at  once,  changed 
in  their  manner  towards  him,  and  maltreated  him  in  every  possible 
way.  He  was  put  in  chains  ;  one  was  attached  to  his  right  foot, 
another  to  his  right  hand,  and  a  third  to  his  neck  ;  to  the  end  of 
the  latter  was  fixed  a  large  block  of  wood.  The  denchik  wai 
treated  with  less  severity,  his  chains  were  not  as  heavy  as  his 
master's,  to  whom  he  was  enabled  to  render  many  services. 

In  this  pitiable  condition,  when  insult  after  insult  was  heaped 
upon  him,  the  major  received  a  visit  from  a  man  who  was  able  to 
speak  the  Russian  language  ;  this  person  advised  him  to  Write  to 
bis  friends,  and  ask  them  to  pay  the  ransom^  which  had  been  fixed  by 
his  captors  at  ten  thousand  roubles.    The  unfortunate  prisoner  was 
totally  unable  to  raise  such  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  bad  no  hope 
but  in  the  assistance  of  the  Grovemment,  who,  some  years  pre- 
viously^ had  ransomed  a  colonel  who  had  bad  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  same  banditti.     The  interpreter  promised  to 
find  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  to  forward  the  letter  to  its  destina- 
tion.    After  having  obtained  the  major's  promise  to  write  to  his 
friends,  the  man  took  leave,  and  Kascambo  heard  nothing  more  of, 
or  from,  him  for  several  days;  during  this  interval  the  wretched 
captives  had  to  endure  even  worse  treatment  than  they  had  yet 
been  subjected  to.     They  were  deprived  of  food,  the   mat  upon 
which  Kascambo  slept  was   taken  away  from  him,  as  well  as  the 
cushion  of  a  Cossack  saddle  that  served  him  for  a  pillow ;  and^ 
when  at  last  the  interpreter  returned,  he  told  him,  confidentially, 
that,  if  the  money  demanded  was  not  paid,  the  Tchetchenges   had 
made  up  their  minds  to  kill  him,  in  order  to  save  themselves  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  keeping  hi(a.     The  design  of  his  captors, 
in  subjecting  the  unhappy  prisoner  to  so  much  cruelty  and  harsh- 
ness, was  to  oblige  him  to   write  more  earnestly  to  his  friends  for 
his  ransom.     Paper  and  ink  were  at  length  obtained,  and  a  reed 
pen,  after  the  Tartar  fashion.     The  major's  chains  were  taken  off 
for  a  while  to  permit  him  to  write  more  freely,  and  when  the  letter 
was  finished,  it  was  translated  to  the  chiefs,  who  engaged  to  have 
it  forwarded  to  head-quarters. 

From  thence  Kascambo  was  treated  with  less  rigour,  and 
only  one  chain  was  used ;  this  was  fastened  to  his  right  hand  and 
foot. 

His  host,  or  jailor  rather,  was  an  old  man  of  sixty  or  more,  of 
gigantic  stature  and  ferocious  mien,  which  his  character  did  not 
belie.    Two  of  bis  sons  bad  been  killed  in  a  skirmbb  with  tb^ 
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Russians  ^a  fact  which  bad  led  to  his  being  chosen  from  among  the 
other  villagers  to  be  the  major's  keeper. 

The  family  of  this  man,  whose  name  was  Ibrahim,  consisted 
of  a  woman  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  the  widow  of  one  of 
his  sons,  and  of  her  little  boy,  named  Mamet,  a  child  of  some 
seven  or  eight  years  old.  The  widow  was  as  spiteful,  and  more  capri- 
cious than  the  old  man ;  so  Kascambo  had  a  good  deal  to  put  up 
with.  The  caresses  and  affection  of  the  little  boy,  Mamet,  however, 
served,  after  a  while,  to  beguile  in  a  great  measure  the  poor  major's 
thoughts  from  his  misfortunes,  and  enabled  him  to  endure  his 
sufferings  with  greater  fortitude.  The  child  became  so  fond  of 
him  that  the  threats  and  chastisements  of  the  grandfather  were  in- 
effectual in  keeping  him  from  playing  with  the  prisoner  whenever 
he  had  the  opportunity ;  he  re-named  the  latter  Eomack,  which 
in  the  language  of  the  country  signifies  guest  and  friend.  The 
little  fellow  shared  whatever  fruit  or  dainty  was  given  to  him  with 
the  captive,  and,  during  the  enforced  abstinences  which  the  latter 
had  often  to  endure,  Mamet  would  cleverly  avail  himself  of  the 
temporary  absence  of  his  parents  to  give  him  bread  or  potatoes 
roasted  in  the  ashes. 

Some  months  had  elapsed  since  the  letter  had  been*  written, 
without  any  incident  of  note  having  taken  place;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  Ivan  had  suceeded  in  winn'mg  the  good-will  of  the 
widow,  as  well  as  conciliating  the  old  man  by  making  himself  use- 
ful to  them  both.  He  was  a  capital  cook,  and  made  splendid 
kislitchi  (a  kind  of  beer  made  from  flour),  his  salted  cucumbers 
were  perfection,  and  he  contrived  so  many  dainties  that  soon  his 
hosts  found  themselves  quite  unable  to  exist  without  him. 

In  order  still  further  to  gain  their  confidence,  he  was  merry  and 
playful  and  never  let  a  day  pass  without  devising  something  or  other 
to  amuse  them ;  Ibrahim  especially  delighted  in  the  Cossack  dances 
in  which  Ivan  was  expert;  and.  when  any  of  the  villagers  came  in 
to  pay  a  visit,  the  denchik's  chains  were  taken  off,  in  order  that 
he  might  dance  for  their  amusement,  which  he  was  always  ready 
to  do  with  perfect  good  humour,  and  each  time  added  some  antic 
more  absurd  than  the  last  to  the  performance.  He  soon  obtained  leave 
to  walk  about  the  village,  where  he  was  usually  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  children ;  and,  as  he  understood  the  Tartar  language,  he  soon 
began  to  understand  that  of  the  Tchetchenges,  which  is  but  a 
dialect  of  the  former. 

The  major,  too,  was  not  unfrequently  compelled  to  sing  Russian 
duets  with  his  denchik,  and  to  play  on  the  guitar  for  the  amuse* 
ment  of  their  ferocious  keepers.  At  first  his  chains  used  to  be 
taken  off  on  these  occasions,  but  the  woman,  having  remarked 
that  he  sometimes  used  the  instrument  for  bis  owu  amu8emeut| 
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without  having  been  freed  from  the  chains,  this  privilege  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  poor  musician  more  than  once  repented  having 
allowed  his  talents  to  appear.  He  was  not  then  to  know  how  im- 
portant a  part  his  guitar  was  to  play  in  procuring  him  his  liberty 
later  on. 

The  prisoners  formed  innumerable  plans  for  regaining  their 
freedom;  but  all  were  difficult,  many  impracticable.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  captives  among  them,  the  villagers  usually  deputed  a 
different  man  every  night  to  mount  guard  over  them  and  relieve 
old  Ibrahim  \  but  by  degrees  this  precaution  was  omitted,  or  inter- 
mitted. Sometimes  the  sentinel  did  not  put  in  an  appearance ; 
the  woman  and  the  child  slept  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  the 
old  jailor  was  left  all  night  alone  with  the  prisoners  ;  he  never  let 
the  key  of  the  chains  out  of  his  possession,  and  used  to  wake  in- 
stantly at  the  slightest  noise.  Day  by  day  the  treatment  to  which  the 
major  and  his  servant  were  subjected  grew  worse  and  worse.  Finding 
that  the  major  had  received  no  reply  to  his  letter,  the  Tchetchenges 
often  came  in  to  insult  and  threaten  him  with  even  more  barbarous 
treatment  than  be  had  yet  endured.  He  was  frequently  deprived 
of  fuod,  and  one  day  he  had  the  uuhappiness  to  see  his  little 
friend  Mamet  most  cruelly  beaten  for  having  brought  him  a  few 
medlars. 

The  confidence  and  esteem  in  which  the  major  was  held  by  his 
persecutors  was  not  one  of  the  least  curious  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  captivity.  Even  while  subjecting  him  to  the  most 
cruel  treatment  and  shameful  insults,  the  villagers  would  often  con 
suit  him  about  their  affairs,  or  make  him  their  arbitrator  when  they 
had  had  a  dispute  among  themselves.  Amongst  other  matters  of 
which  they  made  him  their  judge,  the  following  anecdote  is  de- 
serving of  special  mention  from  its  singularity. 

One  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  entrusted  a  friend 
with  a. Russian  bank-note  for  five  roubles,  which  was  to  be  given  by 
him  to  a  third  party  at  another  village,  whither  he  was  about  to 
proceed  on  business  of  his  own.  On  his  way  the  traveller's  horse 
died,  and  the  man  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
five  roubles  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  beast.  This  mode 
of  reasoning,  worthy  of  the  Caucasus,  was  not  much  relished  by  the 
owner  of  the  money.  On  the  traveller's  return  there  was  a  great 
commotion  when  the  facts  were  known.  The  disputants  having 
gathered  round  them  their  respective  relatives  and  friends,  the 
quarrel  might  have  degenerated  into  a  battle,  and  life  have  been 
lost,  had  not  some  of  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  after  vainly  attempting 
to  effect  a  settlement,  persuaded  the  litigants  to  refer  the  matter 
in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  ca])tive  major.  Thereupon  the 
whole  village  rushed  off  to   the  hut,  Kascambo  was  brought  ou( 
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before  them  on  to  the  roof^  and  the  crowd  stood  around  anxiously 
awaitinq  his  decion  in  this  important  matter. 

Most  of  the  dwellings  in  the  Caucasian  valleys  are  partially 
built  under  ground,  and  only  rise  above  the  surface  to  a  height  of 
three  or  four  feet  ;  the  roof  is  horizontal,  and  made  of  layers  of 
tempered  clay.  The  inhabitants,  especially  the  women,  are 
accustomed  to  sleep  on  these  flat  roofs  in  the  evenings,  and  fre- 
quently spend  the  whole  night  there  during  summer. 

On  Kascambo*s  appearance  complete  silence  prevailed  among 
the  crowd.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle  ;  the  furious  disputants, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  submitting  their  case  to  the  arbitration  pf  a 
judge  in  chains,  who,  moreover,  was  half  dead  from  hunger  and 
privation,  but  was  nevertheless  appealed  to  as  a  last  resource,  and 
whose  decision  was  invariably  received  and  treated  with  respect. 

Despairing  of  being  able  to  convince  the  defendant  of  his 
error,  the  major  desired  him  to  advance,  and,  in  order  to  raise  a 
laugh,  and  put  the  crowd  in  good  humour,  addressed  to  him  the 
following  question  : 

'*  If,  instead  of  having  given  you  five  roubles  to  carry  to  his 
creditor,  your  comrade  had  merely  requested  you  to  wish  him 
'good  morning,'  would  not  your  horse  have  died  all  the  same!" 

**  Perhaps  so,^'  reluctantly  admitted  the  defendant. 

"Very  well,  then,"  continued  the  judge,  **  what  would  you 
have  done  with  the  *  good  morning  V  Would  you  not  have  been 
obliged  to  have  rested  satisfied  with  that  in  payment  for  your  horse? 
I,  therefore,  order  you  to  return  the  bank-note  to  the  owner,  and 
let  your  comrade  wish  you  *  good  morning.* " 

When  the  sentence  was  translated  to  the  spectators,  peals  of 
loud  laughter  bore  witness  to  the  wisdom  of  the  modern  Solomon, 
who  was  thereupon  reconducted  into  the  hut  of  his  captivity,  and 
rewarded  with  one  extra  slice  of  bread  for  his  supper.  The  de- 
fendant, after  some  slight  remonstrance,  was  obliged  to  give  in, 
and  said,  as  he  returned  the  note  to  his  friend :  '*  I  knew  before- 
hand I  should  lose  if  that  Christian  dog  had  anything  to  do  with 
it."  The  singular  confidence  thus  displayed  in  the  major  by  his 
guardians,  proves  what  an  idea  these  people  have  of  the  superiority 
of  Europeans,  as  well  as  the  innate  sense  of  justice  that  exists 
among  these  semi- barbarous  tribes. 

Kascambo  had  written  three  letters  from  the  commencement 
of  his  captivity,  without  receiving  an  answer  to  any  of  them;  a 
year  elapsed,  still  no  communication  from  head-quarters.  The 
unhappy  prisoner,  destitute  of  clothes,  and  the  bare  necessaries  of 
civilised  life,  soon  found  that  his  health  was  failing,  and  quite  gave 
himself  up  to  despair.  Ivan,  too,  had  been  ailing  for  some  time, 
and,  to  the  major's  surprise,  was  freed  by  Ibrahim  from  his  chains. 
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and,  after  his  recovery,  was  still  permitted  to  remain  at  Iib«ftrty  ; 
one  day  the  major  interrogated  his  servant  on  the  subjeet. 

"  Master/' replied  Ivan,  **I  have  long  wished  to  consult  you 
on  a  matter  of  importance  about  which  I  have  been  thinking  for 
some  time.  I  think  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  for  me  to  turn 
Mahomedan/' 

''  You  are  losing  your  senses^  I  think/' 

**  No,  I  am  no  fool ;  I  see  no  other  way  to  be  of  use  to  you — 
the  priest  has  told  me  that^  as  soon  as  I  am  circumcised,  the  chains 
will  be  taken  off^  and  cannot  be  put  on  again ;  I  can  help  you  then, 
get  you  food  and  clothes,  at  all  events  ;  and,  besides,  who  knows  ! 

ooce  free,  the  God  of  the  Russians  is  great,  we  shall  see—" 

**  But  God  will  forsake  you,  unhappy  wretch  1  if  you  abandon 
Him/' 

Though  feeling  compelled  to  scold  his  servant,  Kascambo  could 
scarce  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  absurdity  o^  his  scheme ;  but, 
upon  trying  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  Ivan  replied :  ''  Master,  it  is 
too  late,  I  cannot  obey  you,  nor  can  I  any  longer  conceal  the  truth; 
the  deed  is  done,  I  am  a  Mahomedan  from  the  day  when  you  thought 
I  was  taken  ill  and  was  freed  from  the  chains.  My  new  name  is 
Houssin,  What  harm  is  it  ?  Can  I  not  turn  Christian  again  when 
I  please,  and  you  are  free  ?  See  !  I  have  no  chains  on  now,  I  shall 
break  yours  at  the  very  first  opportunity,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not 
have  long  to  wait.*' 

The  Tchetchenges  were  faithful  to  their  promise,  Ivan  had  no 
more  chains  put  on  him,  but  was  allowed  entire  liberty,  which, 
however,  came  very  near  proving  fatal  to  him.  The  principal  actors 
in  the  expedition  that  had  proved  so  unfortunate  for  Kascambo 
were  afraid  that  the  new  Mussulman  would  desert.  'fh* 
lengthened  sojourn  he  had  made  in  their  midst,  the  knowledge  he 
had  acquired  of  their  language  and  of  their  persons,  even  to  their 
names,  would  render  him  a  dangerous  enemy  should  he  return  to 
the  Russians ;  they  disapproved  highly  of  their  priest's  ill-timed  zeal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  devout  Mussulmen,  who  had  taken  the  part 
of  the  convert  at  first,  soon  remarked  that  when  he  was  saying  his 
prayers  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  according  to  custom,  as  the 
MoUah  had  requested  him  to  do,  in  order  to  conciliate  popular 
opinion,  he  frequently,  from  habit  and  inadvertence,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  when  prostrating  himself  in  the  direction 
of  Mecca,  he,  as  often  as  not,  turned  his  back  on  that  holy  city,— 
circumstances  that  made  these  good  people  more  than  doubtful  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  conversion. 

Some  months  after  his  pretended  apostacy,  he  perceived  a 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  villagers  towards  him,  and  soon 
there   was   no  mistaking   the  si^ns  of  ill-will   that  grew  daily 
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ttronger  and  more  apparent.  He  puzzled  himself  greatly  to 
account  for  this  change  in  their  manner  towards  him,  but  in  vain; 
and  one  day  some  young  fellows  of  hii  acquaintance  proposed  to 
him  to  join  them  in  an  expedition  they  had  in  contemplation ; 
this  was,  to  waylay  some  merchants  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tereck  on  their  road  to  Mosdok.  Ivan  consented  at  once.  He 
had  long  been  desirous  of  procuring  some  weapons  ;  they  promised 
to  give  him  a  share  of  the  plunder.  He  reasoned  that  when  they 
saw  him  returning  to  his  master,  those  who  now  suspected  him  of 
wishinof  to  desert,  must  confess  that  their  mistrust  was  without 
foundation.  The  major  strongly  opposed  the  plan,  and  Ivan 
allowed  himself,  apparently^  to  be  persuaded  into  giving  it  up. 
One  mominp^,  however,  on  awakening,  Kascambo  saw  the  mat 
upon  which  Ivan  usually  slept  rolled  up  against  the  wall;  the 
denchik  had  gone  off  with  the  rest  of  the  men  during  the  night. 
They  were  to  cross  the  Tereck  the  following  day,  and  attack  the 
caravan,  which  their  spies  had  informed  them  was  about  to  pass 
that  way. 

The  unusual  confidence  thus  manifested  in  him  so  suddenly 
by  the  Tchetchenges,  ought  to  have  opened  Ivan's  eyes  to  their 
design ;  it  was  not  likely  that  such  cunning  fellows  would  admit 
a  Russian,  their  captive  too,  to  participate  in  their  expedition 
against  his  own  countrymen,  without  having  some  other  object  in 
view.  It  afterwards  came  to  his  knowledge  that  they  had  simply 
invited  him  to  join  them  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  him.  As  his 
position  of  convert  compelled  them  to  treat  him  with  some  con- 
sideration, it  was  resolved  to  keep  him  closely  under  observation 
during  the  journey,  and  to  get  rid  of  him  afterwards  during  the 
melSe,  when  it  would  be  supposed  he  had  been  accidentally  shot. 
A  few  only  of  the  members  of  the  troop  were  in  the  secret ;  but 
the  upshot  of  the  attack  upset  all  their  plans.  Just  as  they  had 
placed  themselves  in  ambush,  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  caravan, 
they  were  themselves  surprised  by  a  regiment  of  Cossacks,  who 
charged  them  so  warmly,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  tbey 
were  able  to  re-cross  the  river.  The  extremity  of  dan^r  they 
were  in  made  them  forget  their  plan  about  ridding  themselves  of 
Ivan,  who  accompanied  them  in  their  flight. 

As  the  band,  in  great  disorder,  was  in  the  act  of  crossing  the 
Tereck,  a  very  rapid  stream,  the  hors^e  of  one  of  the  young  Tchet- 
chenges lost  his  footing  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  was 
immediately  carrier!  away  by  the  current.  Ivan,  who  wa<»  follow- 
ing close  behind,  dashed  into  the  current  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life,  and  seizing  the  young  man  as  he  was  sinking,  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  safely  to  the  other  side.     As  the  day  was  breaking 
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the  oossocks  recognised  the  uniform  and  foraging.cap  wombj  Ivan, 
and  taking  aim  at  him^  shouted  : 
*^  A  deserter !  a  deserter  I" 

His  clothes  were  riddled  with  bullets,  but  he  escaped  unhurt ; 
and  at  length,  after  having  fought  like  a  demon,  he  returned  to 
the  village,  having  had  the  glory  of  saving  the  life  of  one  of  his 
companions,  and  of  having  been  of  signal  service  to  the  whole 
troop. 

If  the  courage  he  had  displayed  in  this  adventure  had  not  the 
effect  of  reconciling  all  his  enemies,  it.  at  least,  gained  him  one 
firm  friend,  in  the  person  of  the  youth  whose  life  he  had  saved, 
and  who  adopted  him,  then  and  there,  for  his  kamak  (a  relation, 
ihip  regarded  as  especially  sacred  by  the  mountaineers),  and  swore 
to  defend  him  against  all  comers.  This  friendship,  however,  did 
not  shield  him  from  the  ill-will  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe.  The 
courage  he  had  displayed,  and  his  attachment  to  his  master,  rather 
added  to  their  previous  dislike.  He  could  be  no  longer  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  harmless  buffoon,  as  he  had  hitherto  been ;  and 
turther,  when  they  began  to  think  about  the  matter  a  little  more 
calmly,  it  seemed  surprising  that  Russian  soldiers  should  have 
been  found  at  a  spot  so  distant  from  their  usual  whereabouts,  and 
there  rose  a  strong  suspicion  in  their  minds  that  Ivan  had,  by  some 
tnetms  or  other,  managed  to  communicate  with  them.  Though 
this  conjecture  was  groundless,  he  was  all  the  more  narrowly 
3bserved.  Old  Ibrahim  himself,  fearful  that  the  captives  might 
contrive  some  plan  for  escaping,  no  longer  permitted  his  prisoners 
to  talk  together,  and  the  brave  denchik  was  threatened,  and  some- 
times beaten,  for  endeavouring  to  communicate  with  his  master. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  prisoners  hit  upon  a  plan  by 
which  they  might  hold  converse  together  without  exciting  the 
suspicions  of  their  jailor.  They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  singing 
Russian  duets  together,  and  when  the  major  had  anything  par- 
ticular to  say  to  Ivan,  he  would  take  his  guitar  and  sing  what  he 
bad  to  say ;  the  denchik  would  reply  in  the  same  manner  under  the 
rery  nose  of  Ibrahim,  while  his  master  accompanied  him  on  his 
guitar.  This  arrangement  caused  no  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  their 
jailor,  the  trick  was  seldom  had  recourse  to,  and  was  never  found 

out. 

More  than  three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the 

unlucky  expedition  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made, 
when  Ivan  thought  he  saw  signs  of  something  unusual  being 
about  to  take  place.  Several  mules  laden  with  powder  had 
arrived  in  the  village  from  the  lowlands.  The  men  were  con- 
stantly cleaning  and  furbishing  their  guns,  and  making  cart, 
ridges.     After  a  while  he  learned  that  the^  were  prepaiing  Cor 
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another  expedition,  in  which  the  whole  nation  was  to  take  part, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  a  neighbouring  tribe  which  had 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Russians^  and  permitted 
the  latter  to  erect  a  fort  on  their  territory.  It  hid  been  resolved 
in  council  that  the  traitors  should  be  exterminated,  as  well  as 
the  Muscovite  battalion  that  had  been  sent  over  to  protect  the 
builders  of  the  fortress. 

Some  days  later,  Ivan,  on  leaving  his  cabin  one  morning, 
found  the  village  deserted.  All  the  the  male  inhabitants  of 
age  to  carry  arms  had  left  it  during  the  night  He  walked 
round,  and  soon  gained  further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
mischief  was  intended  against  him.  The  old  men  would  not 
speak  to  him  ;  and  a  little  boy  told  him  plainly  that  his  father 
meant  to  kill  him  ;  and^  finally,  as  he  was  returning,  full  of 
perplexity  to  his  master,  a  young  woman  on  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  houses,  lifted  up  her  veil,  and  made  signs  to  him^  ui^ntly, 
to  fly  for  his  life,  pointing  at  the  same  time  in  tiie  direction  of 
Russia.  She  was  sister  to  the  Tchetchenge  whose  life  he  had 
saved  in  crossing  the  Tereck. 

On  retuning  to  their  cabin,  he  found  the  old  man  occupied  in 
examining  Kascambo's  chains.     A  new  comer  was  also  seated  in 
the  room ;  this  person  was   euifering  from  an  attack  of  ague,  or 
intermittent  fever^  which  had  prevented  his  taking  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  had  been  sent  to 
Ibrahim's  hut  for   the   purpose  of  increasing  the  watch   over  the 
prisoner  during  the  absence  of  the  male  inhabitants.     Ivan  noticed 
the  precaution  thad  had  been  taken,  without  evincing  the  least  sign 
of  surprise.     Here  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of 
his  plan ;  but  the  increased  vigilance  of  their  jailor^  and  especially 
the  presence  of  the  man  with  the  fever,  rendered  the  success  of  the 
scheme  doubtful.     On  the  otlmr  hand,  should  he  wait  for  the  return 
of  the  villagers,  his   destruction   was  inevitable ;  he  guessed  that 
the    expedition  would   turn  out  badly,   and    that  in   their  rage 
and  vexation  the  Tehetchenores  would  be  sure  to  kill  him.     He  had 
no  alternative  but  to  abandon  his  master  to  his  fate,  or  deliver  him 
at  once.     The  faithful  fellow  would  have  suffered  a  thousand  deaths 
rather. than  have  taken  the  former  course. 

Kascambo  who  was  beginning  to  lose  all  hope,  had  for  some 
days  past  fallen  into  a  state  of  stupor,  and  maintained  an  obstinate 
silence.  Ivan,  q^uite  cool,  and  more  animated  than  usual,  busied 
himself  to  get  the  breakfast  ready  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
singing  the  while  a  Russian  song,  amongst  the  words  of  which  he 
interpolated,  every  now  and  then,  a  few  sentences  of  encouragement 
for  his  master. 

*'The  time  has  come,"  he  san^,  adding  to  e^icb  sentence  tb^ 
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onmeatiiiig  chorus  of  a  popular  ditty,  ^'  bai  luli^  hai  lull,  the  time 
has  come  to  put  an  end  to  our  misery,  or  die.  To-morrow,  hai  luli, 
we  shall  be  on  the  way  towards  a  towu,  a  pretty  town,  hai  luli, 
which  I  will  not  name  ;  courage,  cheer  up,  master  !  the  god  of  the 
Russians  is  great.*' 

Kascambo,  indifferent  as  to  whether  be  lived  or  died,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  denchik's  plans,  replied  :  '*  Do  as  you  please,  and  hold 
your  tongue/' 

Towards  evening  the  fever  man,  who  had  been  more  than 
usually  well- treated  to  induce  him  to  stay,  and  who,  in  addition  to 
the  excellent  repast  of  which  he  had  partaken,  had  been  amusing 
himself  all  day  with  eating  chislik  (little  bits  of  mutton  toasted 
before  the  fire  on  the  end  of  a  stick)  was  seized  with  such  a  severe 
attack  of  ague,  that  he  was  forced  to  give  in,  and  go  home. 
He  was  permitted  to  take  his  departure  without  much  difficulty, 
Ivan  having  quite  succeeded  in  lulling  the  old  man's  suspicions ; 
in  order  still  further  to  mistify  him,  the  denchik  went  to  bed  early, 
and  lay  down  on  a  bench  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  waiting  until 
Ibrahim  should  have  fallen  asleep.  The  latter,  however,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  watch  all  night,  instead  of  going  to  sleep  before  the 
fire  according  to  his  usual  custom.  He  seated  himself  on  a  block 
of  wood  just  opposite  his  prisoner,  and  ordered  his  daughter  away  to 
her  room ;  she  obeyed,  taking  the  child  with  her,  and  retired. 

From  the  dark  corner  where  he  had  ensconced  himself,  Ivan 
was  no  inattentive  spectator  of  the  scene  before  him.  By  the 
light  of  the  fire,  which  blazed  up  every  now  and  then,  he  saw  an 
axe  sparkling  in  a  recess  of  the  wall.  The  old  man,  overpowered 
by  sleep,  occasionally  let  his  head  fall  on  his  breast,  Ivan  felt  that 
it  was  time  to  act,  and  stood  up.  The  suspicious  jailor  was  in- 
stantly aroused,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  are  you  about,  you  V^ 
Ivan,  instead  of  replying,  drew  near  to  the  fire,  yawning  and 
stretchiug  himself,  like  a  person  just  awakened  out  of  a  deep  sleep, 
Ibrahim  who  felt  that  he  could  not  himself  keep  his  eyes  open, 
ordered  Eascambo  to  take  his  guitar  and  play  something  to  keep 
him  awake.  The  latter  refused  %  but  Ivan  handed  him  the 
instrument,  making  the  concerted  sign  that  he  had  something  to 
communicate.  **Play,  Master;  I  have  something  to  tell  you.'' 
Eascambo  took  the  guitar,  and  commencing  to  sing,  they  per- 
formed together  the  following  terrible  duet : 


KASCAMBO. 

9i 


"  Hai  luli,  hai  luli,  what  have  you  got  to  say !  take  care. 
(At  each  question  and  answer  they  sang  alternately  a  verse  of 
the  following  Russian  song)  : 
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''  Sad  am  I,  and  fiill  of  sorrow, 
Very  sad,  indeed,  to-day ; 
My  good  friend  may  come  to-monow. 
But  he  may  also  stay  away. 

Hai  luli,  hai  luli, 
Without  my  friend  can  I  feel  gay  ?" 

IVAN. 


€t 


See  that  hatchet ;  but  do  not  look  at  it.     Hai  luli,  hai  lull, 
I  shall  split  that  ruffian's  skull." 

"  I  sit  down  to  spin  in  vain, 
Break  the  thread  within  my  hand ; 
To-morrow  I'll  begin  again, 
I  may  then  find  stronger  strand. 
Hai  luli,  hai  luli, 
^  Where  does  my  good  friend  now  stand  ?" 

KASCAMBO. 

„ Useless  murder!  hai  lull,  how  could  I  escape  with  these 

chains  V 

*'  As  their  sheep  the  shepherds  follow, 
His  mother  as  the  little  lamb, 
As  the  Spring  the  nimble  swallow. 
As  the  mountain  kid  his  dam, 

Hai  luli,  hai  luli. 
So  I'll  follow  thee,  my  Kam." 

IVAN. 

<*  The  key  of  the  padlocks  is  in  the  old  robber's  pockety  hai 

luli." 

'•  Down  when  I  should  seek  the  well. 

In  the  mom  my  can  to  fill. 
Why,  I'm  sure  I  cannot  tell, 
Straightway  I  ascend  the  hill, 

Hai  luli,  hai  luli, 
AVhere  he  lives  whom  I  love  weU." 

KASCAMBO. 

**  The  woman  will  give  the  alarm^  hai  luli." 

"  Alas !  I  languish  in  despair, 
And  he  rejoices  far  away  ; 
Perhaps  he's  found  ano^er  fair. 
And  with  her  he  spends  the  day, 

Hai  luli,  hai  luli, 
I've  lost  my  friend,  I  fear  for  aye." 

IVAN. 

"No  matter,  what  will  be  ^  will  be;    you'U  die  all  the  sams 
here,  hai  luli,  of  despair  and  starvation." 
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"  If  it  be  true  he's  gone  away, 
If  false  and  fickle  he  of  heart, 
The  world  may  perish  any  day. 
And  with  the  world  111  taJce  my  part, 

Hai  luli,  hai  luli, 
What  use  is  life  while  he's  away?" 

The  old  man  began  to  watch  tbem  narrowly,  so  they  multiplied 
their  hai  lulis,  "Play,  master,'^  said  the  denchik^  *'play  the  Cob- 
sack  dance  ;  I  shall  dance  round  the  room  so  as  to  get  hold  of  the 
axe.     Play  boldly/' 

KASCAlfBO. 

'*  So  be  it ;  this  hell  vdll  come  to  an  end.'' 

The  major  turned  away  his  head,  and  began  to  play  with  all 
bis  might  the  requisite  music. 

Ivan  commenced  the  dance,  which  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  old  man,  and  jumped  about  and  shouted  to  divert  his  attention, 
When  Kascambo  felt  that  the  dancer  was  drawing  near  to  the 
hatchet,  his  heart  beat  violently,  so  that  he  could  scarce  perform 
his  part.  The  weapon  of  deliverance  stood  in  a  small  recess  with- 
out a  door  in  the  wall,  but  at  a  height  to  which  Ivan  could  not 
reach  without  difficulty.  In  order  to  have  it  ready  when  wanted, 
he  seized  a  favourable  opportunity,  took  tbe  £kxe,  and  immediately 
placed  it  on  the  ground,  in  the  shadow  cast  on  the  floor  by  Ibrahim 
himself.  When  the  latter  looked  up,  Ivan  was  far  away  from  the 
spot,  dancing  more  vigorously  than  ever.  The  dangerous  game 
had  already  lasted  some  time,  and  Kascambo,  weary  of  playing, 
began  to  think  that  his  denchik  was  afraid,  or  was  still  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  ;  but,  on  looking  up,  he  saw  Ivan,  axe  in  hand, 
in  the  act  of  advancing  with  firm  step  to  strike  the  long-expected 
blow.  The  major's  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  stopped  playing 
and  let  the  guitar  drop  from  his  iiands.  At  the  same  instant  the 
old  man  stooped  forward,  and  put  some  dry  twigs  on  th  fire ;  tbo, 
leaves  blazed  up,  and  threw  a  vivid  light  round  the  room.  Ibrahim 
rose,  turned  round,  and  sat  down  again. 

If,  under  the  circumstances,  Ivan  had  persisted  in  his  design, 
a  hand  to  hand  struggle  would  have  been  inevitable,  and  an  alarm 
would  have  been  given,  which  it  was  essentially  desirable  should 
be  avoided ;  his  presence  of  mind,  however,  did  not  desert  him. 
On  perceiving  the  major's  agitation,  and  old  Ibrahim  getting  up 
from  his  seat,  Ivan  placed  the  axe  behind  the  block  of  wood  itself 
that  served  the  old  man  for  a  chair,  and  resumed  his  dance. 
"  Play,  the  devil !"  he  cried  to  his  master,  "  what  are  you  thinking 
about!"  The  major,  recognising  his  own  imprudence,  began  to 
play.     The  old  jailor  suspected  nothing,  but  orderod  them  to  stop 
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the  music  and  go  to  bel.  Ivan  went  quietly,  and  reaching  down 
the  guitar-case,  brought  it  to  his  master  ;  but,  instead  of  taking 
the  instrument  which  the  major  held  out  to  hitn,  he  suddenly 
seized  the  axe  from  behind  Ibrahim's  seat,  and  dealt  the  latter 
such  a  Idow  on  the  head  with  it,  that  the  wretched  old  man 
dropped  down  without  even  a  groan,  and  fell  face  foremost  into  the 
fire,  his  long  grey  beard  immediately  be^an  to  blaze,  but  Ivan 
drew  him  back  by  his  feet,  anil  covered  the  body  over  with  a 
mat. 

They  listened  to  find  out  whether  the  woman  was  awake,  when, 
surprise!  doubtless  by  the  deep  silence  so  su^Menly  following  the 
loud  racktit  they  had  been-  making,  she  put  her  head  out  of  her 
apartment,  and  demanded,  "  What  are  you  all  about  hereV  and 
advancing  towards  the  prisoners,  *'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
smell  of  burned  feathers  ?'*  The  fire  had  been  scattered  about, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  light.  Ivan  raised  the  axe  to  strike 
her,  she  had  just  time  to  turn  away  her  head,  but  received  the 
blow  on  he  r  chest  with  a  fearful  groan ;  another  blow,  delivered 
with  lightnuig  rapidity,  caught  her  as  she  was  in  the  act  of  falling, 
and  laid  her  dead  at  Kascambo's  feet.  Terrified  at  this  second 
murder,  which  he  had  not  anticipated,  the  major,  seeing  Ivan 
going  towards  the  little  boy*s  room,  threw  himself  before  the 
denchik,  and  tried  to  detain  him.  **  Where  are  you  going,  villain? 
would  you  Lave  the  wickedness  to  sacrifice  that  poor  child  who 
has  been  so  kind  to  me  \  If  you  deliver  me  at  such  a  price,  neither 
your  devotioDi,  nor  the  services  you  rendered  me,  shall  save  you 
from  the  gallo  ws  when  we  reacli  the  line.^* 

**  At  the  li  ne,*'  replied  Ivan,  '*  you  can  do  as  you  please ;  here 
we  must  makti  an  end  of  it." 

Kascambo  collecting  all  his  strength^  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
as  he  tried  to  struggle  by.  **  Wretch  !"  he  cried,  **  if  you  dare  to 
attempt  his  life,  if  you  touch  a  hair  of  his  head,  I  swear  to  God 
that  I  will  gi^/e  myself  up  to  the  Tchetchenges,  and  your  crime 
will  be  of  no  tise." 

*'  Into  the  power  of  the  Tchetchenges/'  returned  the  deuchik, 
waving  his  bla  >dy  axe  over  his  master's  head,  '^  you  shall  never 
fall  alive  ;  I  w  ill  kill  them  all,  and  you  and  myself,  before  such  a 
thing  shall  hap^pen.  This  child  may  raise  the  alarm,  and  destroy 
us ;  in  your  condition  women  would  be  able  to  drag  you  back  to 
prison." 

''Stop,  stop  !''  shouted  Kascambo,  from  whose  hold  Ivan  was 
struggling  to  diisengage  himself.  ''  Stop,  monster  1  you  shall  kill 
me  before  you  commit  such  a  terrible  crime!**  But  embarrassed 
by  the  chains,  a  nd  in  feeble  condition,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
detain  the  furio  us  young  man,  who  pushed  him  from  him  with 
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all  hid  strength,  and  the  poor  major  fell  to  the  ground  fainting  from 
surprise  and  horror.  Whilst,  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  first 
two  victims,  he  was  trying  to  regain  his  feet,  he  kept  crying  out, 
'^  Ivan,  I  adjure  you,  do  not  hurt  him ;  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
do  not  shed  the  blood  of  that  poor  innocent  creature  !"  As  soon 
as  he  was  able  he  rushed  to  the  assistance  of  the  child ;  but  on 
reaching  the  door  of  the  room,  ran  up  against  Ivan  on  the  point 
of  quitting  it. 

''Master,''  said  the  denchik,  ''it  is  all  over:  let  us  lose  no 
more  time ;  make  no  noise.  Make  no  noise,  I  say/'  was  his  answer  to 
the  reproaches  of  his  master.  *'  What  is  done,  is  done ;  there  is 
no  turning  back  now.  Until  we  are^ee,  every  man  I  come  across 
is  as  good  as  dead,  unless  he  kill  me  first ;  and  if  any  one  should 
enter  here  before  our  departure,  be  it  man,  woman,  or  child,  friend 
or  enemy,  I  place  him  there  with  the  rest."  He  then  lit  a  splinter 
of  wood,  and  began  to  search  in  the  old  man's  pockets ;  but  the 
keys  were  not  to  be  found  ;  he  also  searched  the  woman's  clothes, 
and  every  possible  place  in  which  he  thought  they  might  be 
hidden  away,  but  in  vain.  Whilst  Ivan  was  thus  occupied,  the 
major  gave  way  to  his  grief  without  prudence  or  consideration, 
Ivan  the  while  trying  to  console  him  as  well  as  he  could. 

^'You  would  do  better,"  he  said,  **  to  cry  about  the  key  I 
can't  find.  What  have  you  to  fret  about  for  these  wretches  who 
have  tormented  you  in  every  possible  way  for  so  many  months! 
They  wanted  to  kill  us ;  is  it  any  fault  that  their  turn  comet 
first?     May  hell  open  and  swallow  them  all!" 

Nevertheless  the  key  could  not  be  found,  and  if  undiscovered, 
the  three  murders  had  been  committed  in  vain  ;  but  if  the  chains 
could  not  be  unlocked,  they  might  be  unfastened  some  other  way, 
and  Ivan,  with  the  corner  of  the  hatchet  managed  to  break  the 
ring  that  fastened  the  chain  to  the  major's  hand,  but  the  other 
that  was  attached  to  his  foot  resisted  all  the  denchik's  efforts,  for 
he  was  afraid  of  hurting  his  master  and  would  not  put  forth  all 
his  strensth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  night  was  wearing  away, 
and  the  dangor  consequently  becoming  more  imminent,  so  they 
decided  upon  starting  at  once.  Ivan  secur»i  the  chain  firmly  to 
the  major's  belt,  so  that  it  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  his  irovements,  and  make  no  noise  when  he  walked.  He  put 
a  quarter  of  mutton,  the  remains  of  the  evening  meal,  and  some 
other  provisions  into  a  wallet,  and  armed  himself  with  the  dead 
man's  pistol  and  dagger ;  Kascambo  took  onoe  more  possession  of 
his  bourka  (a  water-proof  cloak  of  felt,  resembling  in  outward 
Appearance  a  bear's  skin,  which  is  only  made  by  the  Cossacks,  and 
covered  with  which  they  bid  defiance  to  rain  and  wind;)  they 
quitted  the  house   m  silence  and  passed   round  it  to  avoid  the 
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poBsibility  of  meeting  with  anyone,  and  took  the  path  leading  to 
the  mountains,  instead  of  that  which  led  to  Moxlok,  in  wfaidi 
direction  they  guessed  they  would  be  first  pursued.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  night  they  skirted  the  hills  to  their  right,  and  at 
break  of  day  turned  into  a  beech  wood  that  covered  the  mountain, 
and  placed  them  out  of  danger  of  being  seen.  It  was  in 
February,  the  ground  at  that  elevation,  especially  in  the  forest, 
was  covered  with  snow,  hard  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
travellers  during  the  night  and  in  the  morning  ;  but  towards  mid. 
day  when  it  had  been  softened  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  sank 
into  it  at  every  step,  and  could  make  but  little  progress.  They 
arrived,  thus,  with  difficulty  at  the  side  of  a  valley  which  they 
would  be  compelled  to  cross,  and  from  which  the  snow  had 
disappeared ;  a  beaten  track  followed  the  windings  of  the  stream, 
and  showed  that  the  place  was  frequented.  This  consideration  and 
the  major's  weakness  induced  the  travellers  to  remain  where  they 
were  until  the  night ;  they  took  up  their  position  between  some  large 
rocks  that  cropped  up  above  the  snow.  Ivan  cut  down  some  pine 
branches  to  make  a  bed  on  the  snow  for  the  major^  and  whilst  the 
latter  was  resting,  strolled  round  to  try  and  find  out  where  they 
were.  The  valley  at  the  head  of  which  they  were  encamped  was 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  without  any  break  whatever;  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  the  track,  and  there  was  no  way 
out  of  the  labyrinth  but  by  following  the  course  of  the  stream. 

About  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  snow  was  hardening 
with  the  frost,  they  descended  into  the  valley ;  but  before  setting 
off,  set  fire  to  their  encampment,  as  much  to  warm  themselves  as 
to  make  a  meal  of  cbislik,  of  which  they  stood  much  in  need.  A 
handful  of  snow  stood  them  in  lieu  of  drink,  and  a  mouthful  of 
brandy  completed  the  repast.  They  fortunately  got  through  the 
valley  without  meeting  with  any  one,  and  entered  the  defile  where 
the  road  and  stream  were  penned  in  by  the  lofty  crags.  They 
walked  as  fast  as  they  possibly  could,  fully  aware  of  the  danger 
to  which  they  would  be  exposed  should  they  meet  any  person  in 
the  narrow  way,  from  which  they  emerged  safely  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  dark  mountain-pass  then  opened  out 
before  them,  and  they  perceived  some  low  hills,  and  between 
these  the  immense  horizon  of  Russia,  like  a  distant  sea. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  rapture  of  the  major  at 
this  unexpected  view  :  '^  Russia!  Russia  !"  was  all  he  could  say, 
as  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  the 
distant  goal  of  his  hopes  and  desires.  The  travellers  then  sat  down 
to  rest,  and  enjoy  by  anticipation  their  approaching  freedom.  The 
presentiment  of  happiness,  bowever^  was  mingled  in  Kascambo's 
breast  with  the  recollection  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  he  had 
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witnessed,  and  which  his  chains  and  blood-stained  garments  recalled 
but  too  vividly  to  his  recollection.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  far-off 
term  of  their  labours,  he  began  to  calculate  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  journey  which  remained  to  be  accomplished^  and  the 
prospect  soon  dashed  the  momentary  joy  he  had  experienced  at 
the  sight  of  his  native  land^  while  a  burning  thirst  added  to  the 
torments  of  a  fevered  and  over-wrought  imagination. 

Ivan  made  his  way  down  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  that  flowed 
at  some  distance  below  the  path,  in  order  to  procure  some  water 
for  his  master,  and  discovered  a  bridge  made  of  a  couple  of  trees 
lashed  together,  and  saw  in  the  distance  a  human  habitation.  It 
was  a  chalet,  or  summer  residence  of  a  Tchetchenge,  who  was 
absent  at  his  winter  quarters.  In  the  position  of  the  fugitives  the 
discovery  of  such  a  shelter  was  a  matter  of  the  last  importance. 
Ivan  returned  to  his  master  full  of  joy,  and  conducted  him  tenderly 
to  the  refuge  he  had  found,  where^  as  soon  as  he  had  placed  him 
in  comfort  and  security,  he  commenced  a  diligent  search  for  the 
storehouse  that  is  usually  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ch&let. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  who,  for  the  most,  part,  are 
semi-nomadic  in  their  habits^  and  are  often  exposed  to  predatory 
excursions  from  their  neighbours,  always  contrive  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinitv  of  their  dwellings  an  underground  store,  or  maga- 
zine, in  which  they  hide  their  provisions  and  effects.  These  store- 
houses are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  narrow  well,  are  covered  over 
with  flat  stones  or  boards,  on  which  the  earth  is  carefully  replaced, 
and  are  always  chosen  in  spots  destitute  of  grass,  in  order  that 
the  altered  colour  of  the  herbage  should  not  betray  their 
existence  to  a  marauder.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
these  magazines  are  often  discovered  by  the  Russian  soldiers, 
who  tap  the  ground  with  the  ramrods  of  their  guns  along 
the  pathways  that  surround  the  house,  when  the  hollow  sound 
reveals  the  position  of  the  stores  of  which  they  are  in  search. 

Ivan  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  such  a  storehouse  under 
a  shed  attached  to  the  chalet,  and  in  it  some  earthenware  pots, 
home  ears  of  maize,  salt,  and  sundry  household  utensils.  He  ran 
for  water,  and  cooked  the  remains  of  the  mutton  and  some  potatoes 
which  he  had  carried  away  with  him  from  the  village.  Kascambo 
roasted  the  maize,  and  some  nuts,  also  found  in  the  storehouse, 
completed  the  repast.  When  it  was  ended,  Ivan,  with  better  means 
at  command  and  more  leisure,  succeeded  in  freeing  his  master  from 
his  chains,  and  the  latter,  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  a  meal, 
excellent  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  fell 
asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  close  upon  nine  oMock  tiiat 
evening. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  favourable  repose  he  bad  enjoyed 
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he  found,  on  attempting  to  resume  the  journey,  that  bis  swollen 
limbs  were  so  stiff  that  lie  could  not  take  a  sin^^le  stop  without 
experiencing  the  most  aizonising  pain.  Go  on,  however,  he  must. 
Leaning  on  his  servant's  arm  ;  the  poor  major  set  out,  convinced 
that  he  would  never  reach  his  journey's  end.  The  warmth,  how- 
ever, engendered  by  the  exertion  of  walkin<r,  took  away  the  stiflF- 
ness  from  his  lecjs,  and  greatly  ''iminished  the  pain.  They  walked 
all  night,  stopping  every  now  and  then  for  a  few  minutes  to  rest 
the  major,  then  croinj  on  more  qiiic^klv  to  make  up  for  loss  of 
time.  Sometimes  Kascamlx:)  would  quite  orive  way  to  de55pair, 
throw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  implore  Ivan  to  leave  him  to 
his  fate.  Tlie  intrepid  denchik,  however,  encouraged  him  by  word 
and  example,  and  even  used  force  to  compel  his  master  to  get  up 
and  continue  tlie  journey. 

During  the  progress  of  their  march  they  came  upon  a  pas-s 
that  appeared  so  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  which  they  could  not 
avoid,  that  they  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  wait  for  daylight  before 
attempting  it ;  still  this  would  have  involved  an  irreparable  loss  of 
time,  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  even  as 
the  risk  of  being  precipitated  into  the  ravine.  Before  permitting  his 
master  to  make  the  descent,  Ivan  determined  to  explore  it  first 
himself;  he  did  so,  and  Kascambo  remained  at  the  top  of  the 
ravine  in  a  state  of  terrible  anxiety — the  night  was  dark,  beneath 
his  feet  he  could  he  r  the  rushing  of  a  rapid  torrent,  and  the  noise 
of  the  stones,  detached  by  the  feet  of  his  companion  and  falliag 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  revealed  the  enormous  depth  of 
the  precipice  upon  the  edge  of  which  he  sat. 

In  these  moments  of  agony,  every  one  of  which  might  have 
been  his  last,  the  major  thought  of  his  mother.  She  had  given  him 
her  benediction  on  his  departure  for  the  frontier,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  fond  embrace  restored  his  failing  courage.  He  ex- 
perienced a  presentiment  that,  in  spite  of  all,  he  should  behold  her 
again.  *'  Heavenly  Father,"  he  prayed,  with  clasped  hands,  and 
uplifted  eyes,  '*  grant  that  her  blessing  may  not  have  been  bestowed 
upon  me  in  vain  V*  As  he  ended  this  brief  but  fervent  petition, 
Ivan  returned.  The  pathway  was  not  as  impracticable  as  he  had 
feared. 

After  descending  the  side  of  the  mountain  for  some  distance, 
it  became  necessary  to  follow  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  covered  with 
slippery  snow,  above  and  beneath  which  the  face  of  the  mountain 
was  perpendicular.  Ivan  cut  steps  in  the  frozen  snow  and  they 
set  out,  after  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  "  Well,"  exclaimed 
Kascambo,  *'  if  I  perish,  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of  courage;  iilnesi 
only  has  made  me  timid.  I  shall  go  on  now  as  long  as  the  Almighty 
gives  me  strength  to  proceed/'      They  reached  the  end  of  the 
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dangerous  pass  in  safety^  and  continued  their  journey.  The  tracks 
soon  became  plainer  and  more  frequentod ;  the  snow  disappeared, 
except  in  crevices  facing  the  north.  They  were  fortunate  enough 
not  to  meet  with  any  one  until  daybreak,  when  the  appearance  of 
two  men  in  the  distance  obliged  them  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
ground  in  order  to  avoid  being  seen. 

On  descending  from  the  mountains  in  those  regions  the  timber 
disappears,  the  soil  is  quite  bare^  n )  tree  or  shrub  even  is  to  be 
met  with,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers,  where  they  are 
of  rare  occurrence — which  is  strange,  as  the  ground  is  extremely 
fertile.  They  had  followed  for  some  time  the  course  of  the  Sonja, 
which  they  would  have  to  cross  in  order  to  reach  Mosdok,  and 
as  they  were  searching  for  a  spot  where  they  could  cross  with  least 
danger,  they  perceived  a  man  on  horseback  coming  on  directly  to- 
wards them.  The  country,  perfectly  destitute  of  trees  as  it  was, 
offered  no  shelter  where  they  might  hide  themselves  until  he  had 
gone  by  ;  so  they  crouched  down  at  the  water's  edge  ;  the  traveller 
passing  within  a  few  paces  of  them. 

They  had  no  intention  but  to  defend  themselves  in  case  they 
were  attacked.  I .  an  drew  his  dagger  and  handed  the  pistol  to  the 
major  ;  perceiving,  however,  that  the  rider  was  only  a  lad  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  denchik  rushed  suddenly  upon  him, 
seized  Lim  by  the  throat  and  threw  him  to  the  ground.  The  youth 
attempted  to  resist,  but  on  seeing  the  major  make  his  appearance 
pistol  in  hand,  he  ran  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  bim.  The 
horse  had  no  saddle,  or  bridle  but  a  halter,  which  was  fastened  to 
his  lower  jaw.  The  fugitives  immediately  availed  themselves  of 
the  animal's  services  to  cross  the  river.  This  was  a  fortunate  find 
for  them,  as  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  them,  they 
perceived,  to  have  forded  the  river  on  foot.  Their  beast,  although 
carrying  two  men  on  his  back,  was  very  nearly  swept  away  by  the 
force  of  the  current.  They  managed,  liowever,  to  reach  the  other 
side  in  safety,  but  unfortunately  the  bank  was  so  steep  that  the 
horse  could  not  land.  As  Ivan  was  pulling  with  all  his  strength  to 
help  him  on  shore,  the  halter  came  off,  and  the  animal  was  carried 
away  by  the  current  ;  after  several  attempts  to  effect  a  landing, 
the  poor  beast  was  overwhelmed  in  the  water,  and  perished. 

Deprived  of  this  valuable  resource  but  more  easy  in  their  minds 
on  the  score  of  pursuit,  the  travellers  directed  their  steps  towards 
some  rising  ground  which  was  covered  with  large  boulders,  with 
the  intention  of  concealing  themselves  and  resting  there  for  a  while. 
Judging  by  the  distance  they  had  come,  they  concluded  that  they 
could  not  be  far  from  the  territory  of  the  **  peaceable  "  Tchetchenges; 
but  it  was  the  greatest  of  risks  to  trust  these  people,  who  might 
betray  them  at  any  moment :  nevertheless,  in  the  major's  enfeebled 
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condition,  it  was  most  improbable  that  he  would  be  able  to  reach 
the  line  without  help.  Their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they 
passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  mournful  silence,  neither  daring  to 
communicate  his  thoughts  to  the  other.  Towards  evenLig  the 
major  remarked  his  denchik  strike  himself  on  the  forehead  with  a 
groan  :  astonished  by  this  sudden  exhibition  of  despair^  he  inquired 
the  cause. 

"  Master^"  replied  Ivan,  '^  I  have  made  a  great  mistake  I'' 

''May  the  Almighty  forgive  it  you/'  replied  E^cambo  cross- 
ng  himself. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Ivan,  **  I  forgot  to  take  away  that  splendid 
musket  from  the  child's  room  yonder:  but  it  is  too  late,  now;  it 
never  occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  you  were  making  such  a  fass. 
You  laugh  ?  it  was  the  finest  musket  in  the  village.  I  should 
have  given  it  to  the  first  man  we  met  to  make  him  our  friend  ;  for 
I  don't  know  how,  in  the  state  you  are  in,  we  shall  ever  finish  our 
journey/' 

The  weather,  which  hitherto,  had  been  favourable  for  the  fugi- 
tives, changed  during  the  day :  the  north  wind  from  Russia,  laden 
with  sleet,  blew  fiercely  in  their  faces.  They  resumed  their  journey 
at  nightfall,  uncertain  whether  to  seek  for,  or  avoid,  a  village.  Tl^ 
length  of  way  that  remained  to  be  traversed  in  the  latter  case  was 
rendered  impossible,  owing  to  another  misfortune  that  befel  them 
towards  morning.  As  they  were  crossing  a  small  ravine,  where  a 
quantity  of  snow  still  lingered,  the  ice  broke  under  their  feet,  and 
they  fell  into  the  water  up  to  their  knees. 

The  efforts  that  Kascambo  made  to  extricate  himself,  only 
erved  to  wet  him  more  thoroughly.  Since  their  departure  from 
he  village  the  cold  had  never  been  so  severe ;  the  country  all 
round  was  white  with  sleet.  After  proceeding  for  another  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  major  sank  to  the  ground  from  exhaustion,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  budge  another  inch.  Seeing  the  utter  im- 
possibility  of  reaching  their  journey's  end,  and  the  barbarity^of 
detaining  his  companion^  who  could  easily  escape  alone,  the  major 
called  Ivan  and  said :  '^  Listen  to  me,  Ivan ;  God  is  my  witness 
that  I  have  done  all  I  possibly  could  up  to  the  present  moment  to 
profit  by  your  help  ;  but  you  see  that  it  is  no  longer  possible,  and 
that  my  fate  is  sealed.  Go  to  the  frontier,  my  dear  boy ;  rejoin  the 
regiment,  I  desire.  Tell  my  old  comrades  and  my  superiors  that 
you  have  left  me  here  to  feed  the  ravens,  and  that  I  wish  them  a 
happier  ending.  But  before  leaving  me,  remember  the  oath  you 
swore  yonder,  and  sealed  with  our  jailors'  blo(ri :  you  swore  that  the 
Tchetchenges  should  never  take  me  alive.     Keep  your  word." 

Thus  speaking,  he  laid  himself  down  on  the  ground,  and  covered 
himself  over  with  his  bourka. 
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''  There  yet  remains  one  resource/'  replied  I^an ;  "  it  is  to  look 
out  for  some  Tchetchenge's  house,  and  win  the  owner  to  espouse 
our  cause  by  promises  of  reward.  Should  he  betray  us,  we  shall  at 
least  ha\re  nothing  to  reproach  ourselves  with;  we  shall  have  done 
all  we  could.  Try  and  drag  yourself  so  far ;  or/'  he  added,  as  his 
master  remained  silent,  ''  I  shall  try  and  find  a  Tchetchenge  my- 
self, and,  if  it  turns  out  well,  comeback  with  him  for  you  ;  should 
it  turn  out  badly,  and  I  die,  and  you  see  me  no  more, — ^here,  take 
ihe  pistol." 

Kascambo  put  out  his  hand  from  under  his  bourka,  and  silently 
grasped  the  lethal  weapon. 

Ivan  covered  his  master  over  with  leaves  and  dry  branches,  lest 
some  one'  should  see  him  before  he  could  return;  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  starting,  the  major  called  out  to  him  again,  '*  Ivan,  listen 
to  me  for  the  last  time.  Should  you  recross  the  Tereck,  and  see 
my  mother  without  me — —  " 

**  Master,'^  interrupted  the  denchik,  '*  Good-bye  for  the 
present,  to  meet  again  during  the  course  of  the  day.  Should  you 
perish,  neither  your  mother  nor  mine  shall  ever  see  me  again." 

After  walking  for  about  an  hour,  Ivan  perceived  from  a  rising 
ground,  at  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  a  couple  of  villages, 
which  was  not  at  all  what  he  wanted  to  find ;  he  wished  to  meet 
with  a  solitary  dwelling,  into  which  he  could  enter  without  being 
observed,  so  as  to  make  friends  with  the  owner  if  possible.  A 
single  column  of  smoke  in  the  distance  soon  pointed  out  to  him  the 
site  of  such  a  house  as  he  was  desirous  of  meeting  with.  He 
walked  up  to  the  hut,  and  entered  without  hesitation  ;  the  owner 
was  seated  on  the  ground,  engas^ed  in  mending  one  of  his  boots. 

**  I  am  come,''  said  Ivan,  addressing  him,  **  to  tell  you  of  a  way 
by  which  you  can  earn  t*vo  hundred  roubles,  and  to  ask  you  to  do 
me  a  favour.  You  have,  doubtles-^,  heard  of  Major  Kascambo,  who 
has  been  held  in  captivity  for  some  t?me  past  by  the  mountaineers? 
Well,  I  have  run  away  with  him ;  he  is  close  by,  very  ill,  and  in 
your  power.  If  you  deliver  him  up  again  to  his  enemies,  they  will 
praise  you  up  to  the  ski^,  of  course  ;  but,  as  you  also  very  well 
know,  they  will  give  you  no  other  recompense.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
you  consent  to  save  him,  by  letting  him  stop  with  you  for  three 
days,  I  shall  go  straight  to  Mosdok,  and  bring  you  two  hundred 
silver  roubles  for  his  ransom ;  if  you  dare  to  stir  from  your  seat, 
(here  the  speaker  drew  his  dagger  from  his  belt)  and  raise  any 
alarm  to  have  me  arrested,  you  are  a  dead  man. 

The  determined  bearing  of  the  young  man  persuaded  the 
Tchetchenge  to  agree  to  his  demand,  but  without  frightening  him; 
ai^  he  replied,  quietly  as  he  put  on  his  boot,  *'  I  have  a  dagger, 
top|  in  my  belt,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  yours.     Had  you  comi^  into 
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my  house  as  a  friend,  I  should  never  haye  given  up  a  man  who  had 
crossed  my  threshold ;  now  I  make  uo  promise.  Sit  down,  there, 
and  tell  me  what  you  want/^ 

Ivan  seeing  the  kind  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  put  up 
his  dagger,  and  repeated  what  he  had  already  said  about  the 
major. 

"  What  assurance  have  1,^'  demanded  the  Tchetchenge,  "  that 
you  will  keep  your  promise  ?*' 

*'  I  will  leave  you  my  master  himself,'^  replied  Ivan.  "  Do  you 
suppose  I  should  have  suffered  all  I  have  done  during  the  last 
fifteen  months  to  bring  him  to  your  house  and  then  desert  him  ?^' 

**  Good ;  I  believe  you — but  two  hundred  roubles  is  two  little 
— make  it  four  hundred.^' 

*'  Why  not  ask  for  four  thousand  ?  it  costs  nothing  :  but  I,  who 
mean  to  keep  my  word,  offer  you  two  hundred  because  I  know 
where  to  get  thai  sum,  and  not  a  kopeck  more.  Do  you  want  me 
to  deceive  you  V ' 

*'  Very  well :  so  be  it ;  I  will  take  two  hundred  roubles ;  and 
you  will  return  alone  and  in  three  days  ?" 

"  Yes,  alone,  and  on  the  third  day ;  ibut  you,  have  you  given 
me  your  word?  is  the  major  your  guest  V* 

"  He  is,  as  well  as  yourself,  from  this  moment.'* 

Thereupon  the  two  men  shook  hands,  and  ran  to  fetch  the  poor 
major,  whom  they  soon  carried  back  to  the  hut,  half  dead  with  cold 
and  hunger. 

Instead  of  going  to  Mosdok,  Ivan,  on  learning  that  Tchervelian- 
skaya  Staniza^  where  a  large  force  of  Cossacks  was  stationed,  was 
a  good  deal  nearer,  turned  his  steps  at  once  in  that  direction.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  collecting  the  money  he  required.  The  brave 
Cossacks,  of  whom  some  had  been  present  at  the  unfortunate  affair 
which  had  cost  Kascambo  his  liberty,  eagerly  clubbed  their  re- 
sources together  to  make  up  the  major's  ransom. 

Ac  the  appointed  time  Ivan  set  out  to  deliver  his  master  ;  but 
the  Colonel  in  command  at  the  station,  apprehending  some  further 
treachery,  would  not  permit  him  to  return  alone ;  and^  in  spite  of 
his  remonstrances,  and  the  agreement  he  had  made  with  the 
Tehetehenge,  ^insisted  on  his  being  accompained  by  a  detachment 
of  Cossacks. 

This  precaution  was  very  nearly  proving  fatal  to  Kascambo ;  for 
the  Tchetchenge,  from  as  far  off  as  he  perceived  the  lances  of  the 
Cossacks  glittering  in  the  sun,  concluded  that  he^had  been  betrayed ; 
and  with  the  characteristic  ferocity  of  his  nation,  carried  the  sick 
major  on  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  bound  him  to  a  post,  and  sta- 
tioning himself,  musket  in  hand,  before  him,  shouted,  as  Ivan  came 
within  hearing    distance ;     *'  If  you  come  one  step  nearer,  I'll 
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blow  the  major's  brains  out ;  and   I  have  fifty  cartridges  for  my 
enemies,  and  the  traitor  who  has  brought  them  upon  me." 

"  You  are  not  betrayed,"  exclaimed  Ivan,  trembling  for  his 
master's  life.  ''  I  was  compelled  to  return  accompanied  by  an  escort. 
I  have  the  two  hundred  roubles  here,  and  have  not  broken  my  word." 

''  Let  the  Cossacks  fall  back,  in  that  case/'  replied  the 
Tchetchenge,  "  or  I  fire." 

Kascambo  himself  joined  in  begging  the  captain  of  the  detach- 
ment to  call  ofif  his  men,  and  Ivan  retired  with  them  for  a  certain 
distance,  and  then  returned  alone.  The  Tchetchenge,  however, 
was  still  suspicious,  and  would  not  permit  the  young  man  to  oome 
quite  up  to  the  house^  but  made  him  count  the  money  out  on  the 
pathway  at  a  distance  of  some  hundred  paces,  and  when  that  was 
done  ordered  him  off  again. 

As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  monej,  the  Tchetchenge  returned 
to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  major'g  feet, 
begged  his  pardon,  and  implored  him  to  forget  the  indignity  he  had 
been  compelled  to  subject  him  to ;  he  had  but  done  it  in  self- 
defence. 

"  I  shall  only  remember,"  replied  Kascambo,  "  that  I  have  been 
your  guest,  and  that  you  have  kept  your  word  with  me  ;  but  before 
asking  my  forgiveness,  be  good  enough  to  unfasten  these  ropes." 

Instead  of  replying,  however,  the  Tehetchengre,  seeing  that  Ivan 
was  coming  towards  the  house  again,  sprang  from  the  roof,  and  soon 
disappeared  in  the  distance. 

During  the  day  brave  Ivan  had  the  pleasure  and  glory  of 
restoring  his  master  to  his  friends  who  had  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
him  alive  again. 

The  writer  of  the  above  narrative  was  passing  a  few  months 
since  through  legorievsky  during  the  evening,  and  attracted  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  house  brilliantly  illuminated,  descended  from  his 
kibick,  and  drew  near  to  the  window  to  watch  a  very  animated 
ball  that  was  taking  place  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house.  A 
young  sub-officer  was  also  attentively  contemplating  the  animated 
scene. 

"  Who  is  giving  this  ball  ?"  inquired  the  traveller. 

"  The  major :  it  is  his  wedding-day." 

**  What  might  the  name  of  the  major  heV 

''  His  name  is  Kascambo." 

The  traveller,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  story  of  that  officer's 
strange  adventures,  congratulated  himself  upon  having  yielded  to 
an  impulse  of  curiosity,  and  begged  to  have  the  happy  man  pointed 
out  to  him. 

Tho  nnjor  was  radiant  with  happiness,  and  had  evidently  for- 
gotten all  about  the  Tohetchenges  and  their  cruelty. 
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''Pray^"  pnrsued  the  traveller,  addressing  the  sub^officer,  ''show 
me  the  brave  denchik  who  delivered  him.'' 

''  After  some  hesitation,  the  young  man  replied,  *'  I  am  he." 

Surprised  at  this  double  rencontre,  and  still  more  so  to  find  the 
hero  of  the  adventure  in  such  a  young  man,  the  traveller  inquired 
the  officer's  age.  He  had  not  yet  completed  his  twentieth  year, 
and  had  just  been  presented  with  a  gratuity,  and  made  a  sub-officer 
n  recognition  of  his  bravery  and  fidelity. 

This  heroic  youth,  after  having  voluntarily  shared  the  misfdr- 
tunes  of  his  master,  and  restored  him  to  life  and  liberty,  was 
witnessing  the  wedding  festivities  through  a  window  ! 

The  traveller  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  astonishment, 
at  the  fact  that  the  young  man  was  not  participating  in  the  festive 
scene,  and  even  began  to  accuse  the  major  of  ingratitude,  when 
Ivan  gave  him  a  look  expressive  of  contempt  and  indignation,  and 
walked  away  into  the  house,  whistling  as  he  went^  the  familiar  air 
'  Hai  luli,  hai  luli,  and  soon  after  made  his  appearance  in  the  ball- 
room, mingling  with  the  other  guests  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

The  inquisitive  traveller  jumped  up  into  his  kibick  and  drove 
off,  happy  not  to  have  received  a  blow  firom  a  hatchet  on  the  head. 
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PERSONALITIES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS. 

IX. 

THE   MARQUIS   OF   HARTINGTON. 

The  present  leader  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition  in  the  Lower 
House  held  office  in  the  Gladstone  Administration  first  of  all  as  Post- 
master-General, and  subsequently  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant It  will  be  generally  recollected  that  the  ex-Premier  landed  himself 
in  power  by  promising  that  with  his  sharp  and  terrible  axe  he  would  hew 
to  the  ground  that  baleful  "  Upas  tree "  called  "  Protestant  Ascen- 
dancy," which  he  declared  was  the  fruitful  and  only  mother  of  Fenian- 
ism  !  However,  before  he  had  the  opportunity  of  laying  his  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  deadly  tree,  Fenianism,  which  had  been  rampant  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  thanks  to  the  vigorous  yet  prudent  action  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  first  government  Nevertheless,  the  daimtless  political  wood- 
man threw  off  his  coat,  tucked  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  went  might  and 
main  at  the  offensive  *'  Upas.''  He  managed  to  cut  into  the  trunk  as 
far  as  the  Irish  Establishment  and  the  Land  Laws,  but  completely 
stuck  when  he  reached  a  desperately  knotty  part  called  Irish  Fducadon, 
the  penetrating  of  which  would  have  brought  the  whole  tree  to  the 
ground.  But  the  curious  thing  about  the  business  was  this  :  in  the  very 
middle  of  his  work  that  very  Fenianism  of  which  he  had  professed  it  to 
be  the  cure  manifested  alarming  symptoms  of  revival.  It  must  then 
have  been  evident,  we  suppose,  even  to  the  most  stupid  and  spiteful  of 
Scottish  Presbyterian  Constituencies,  which  supported  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  if  he  were  going  to  inaugurate  the  millennium,  that  Fenianism  and 
Protestant  Ascendency  had  no  earthly  connection  whatever.  Lord 
Hartington,  then  Chief  Secretary,  came  down  to  the  House  and  told  a 
woeful  tale  of  the  dark  conspiracies  which  were  hatching  in  Westmeath. 
In  terribly  distracted  and  foreboding  accents  he  asked  the  House  to 
grant  him  special  powers  of  detection  and  suppression ;  to  add  to  the 
force  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  to  allow  him  to  sit  in  secret  committee 
on  the  state  of  the  rebellious  province.  Of  course  the  House  granted 
those  extraordinary  powers,  but  the  Chief  Secretary  had  to  sit  under  the 
writhing  taunts  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  took  advantage  of  his  golden 
opportunity  and  summed  up  the  follies  of ''  heroic  legislation  "  in  one  of 
his  happiest  phrases :  ''  you  have  plundered  churches,  you  have  con- 
fiscated property,  and  you  have  condoned  high  treason."  But  when  the 
destructive  Ministry  fell,  a  more  delicate  and  responsible  duty  almost 
than  the  protection  of  Ireland  devolved  upon  the  noble  Mafquis.  His 
chief  disliked  the  idea  of  leading  an  Opposition  in  a  minority,  and  be- 
took himself  to  Wales  to  fell,  not  Upas  trees,  but  other  kinds  #f  timber. 
It  became  a  question  who  was  to  take  his  place.    There  were  three  re* 
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cognised  candidates  for  the  situation  —Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Forster,  and 
Mr.  Goschen.  For  some  time  there  was  an  awkward  interregnum,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Opposition  was  put  into  commission.  Mr.  Lowe  was 
never  thought  of ;  it  was  felt  that  for  the  position  he  was  a  person  whoUy 
impracticable.  Of  the  three  candidates  Mr.  Forster  was  the  best 
speaker  and  debater ;  Mr.  Goschen  the  worst.  But  Mr.  Forster  was  an 
extreme  Radical,  whereas  Lord  Hartington  was  a  Liberal  Whig,  and  the 
scion  oi  a  great  Whig  family,  and  the  heir  of  one  of  the  grandest  terri- 
torial magnates  in  the  kingdom.  So  the  lot  fell  upon  Lord  Hartington, 
and  doubtless  it  was  the  best  selection  that  could  have  been  made.  As 
for  the  claim  of  Mr.  Goschen  ever  having  been  seriously  entertained,  it 
may  have  been  possible,  but  it  was  not  probable.  The  notion  of  that 
very  feeble  gentleman  essaying  to  lead  a  great  and  miscellaneous  Party 
could  only  excite  incredulous  laughter. 

Lord  Hartington  has  occupied  his  present  post  for  pearly  four  years, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  desire  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  fill- 
filled  his  unenviable  functions  with  tact,  moderation,  and  dignity.  Let 
us  admit  that  it  is  so, — that  on  the  whole  the  noble  lord  has  behaved 
very  well.  But  that  admitted,  the  question  may  be  very  well  asked,  is 
it  not  rather  the  sign  of  a  strong  and  natural-bom  leader  when  he  some- 
times behaves  very  badly.  Moderation  and  courtesy  are,  no  doubt, 
admirable  qualities,  but  an  effective  leader  must  also  be  distinguished  by 
audacity,  knowledge  of  human  passions,  and  sometimes  even  by  a  little 
wholesome  despotism.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  leader  of  such 
a  motley  and  disorganised  rabble  as  the  Liberal  Opposition  But  Lord 
Hartington  has  never  shown  that  he  possesses  any  of  these  qualifica- 
tions ;  he  is  a  personality  of  the  House  from  the  accident  of  his  position, 
not  from  any  striking  individuality.  His  character  is  negative,  not 
positive.  Those  of  his  party  who  yield  him  their  allegiance  do  so  because 
they  think  him  a  safe  man ;  and  safe  men  often  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
really  dangerous  of  men,  as  well  as  impotent  leaders  in  great  crisises. 
The  study  of  Lord  Hartington's  features,  as  he  sits  in  his  place  in  the 
House,  would  always  be  profitable  to  any  one  wishing  to  form  some 
estimate  of  his  character.  They  indicate  very  plainly  a  phlegmatic 
temperament,  allied  to  a  character  excessively  commonplace,  replete,  as 
it  may  seem,  with  that  vague  essence  which  usually  passes  under  the 
convenient  name  of  common  sense.  His  matter-of-fact  nature  is  as 
distinctly  imprinted  on  his  countenance  as  it  has  been  on  much  of  his 
conduct.  It  was  curious  to  watch  him  during  the  session  of  1875, 
when  Mr.  Disraeli  would  sometimes  see  fit  to  regulate  the  business  of 
the  House  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own.  Lord  Hartington  would  rise 
with  that  unilluminated  countenance  of  his  big,  with  amusing  amazement, 
and  complain  of  the  summary  way  in  which  some  Committee  of  the 
House  had  been  brought  to  a  close.  At  the  end  of  that  session  he  made 
a  formal  and  elaborate  attack  on  the  Government,  on  the  ground  of 
wasted  time  and  fruitless  legislation  ;  but  though  the  effort  was  creditable 
as  a  display  of  leadership,  it  wanted  that  happy  audacity,  vehement 
energy,  and  skilful  employment  of  resources  which  could  make  leader- 
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ship  a  stem  reality  in  place  of  a  specious  shadow.  When  all  allow- 
ances are  made  it  cannot  possibly  be  said  that  the  noble  lord,  by  virtue 
of  his  own  individual  will  and  character,  really  unites  and  controls  that 
heterogeneous  mass  of  which  he  is  the  delegated  chief.  The  Irish 
contingent  seem  to  pay  no  attention  to  him  ;  and  the  extreme  Radical 
section  wander  at  their  own  sweet  will.  They  are  as  sheep  having  no 
shepherd.  His  only  notion  of  bettering  the  fortunes  of  his  party  seems 
to  be  the  common-place  one  of  recommending  liiem  to  register  better, 
and  to  try  and  unite  on  some  blazing  question,  like  the  extension  of  the 
County  Franchise.  As  a  speaker  Lord  Hartington  is  not  happy.  He 
is  laboured,  monotonousj  without  vivacity  of  any  kind,  and  his  utter- 
ance is  unpleasantly  thick.  Of  his  conduct  to  political  opponents  no 
one  would  be  ready  to  complain ;  he  has  always  been  courteous,  and 
he  has  never  shown  himself  factious.  He  has,  indeed,  always  left  the 
business  of  vehement  declamation  and  personal  invective  to  more 
violent  and  positive  natures,  and,  perhaps,  in  this  he  has  shown  a  wise 
acquaintance  with  his  own.  When  exercising  the  functions  of  his  posi- 
tion he  always  strikes  us  as  an  individual  who,  if  he  could  follow  his  own 
inclination,  would  infinitely  prefer  to  be  led  than  to  lead 


X. 

MR.    ROEBUCK. 

Of  all  that  mixed  brigade  who  style  themselves  independent  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  no  one  has  so  valid  and  indisputable  a 
right  to  the  name  on  the  ground  of  actual  and  consistent  independence 
as  Mr.  Roebuck.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  at  this  moment  a  per- 
sonality of  the  House  more  purely  and  strongly  individual  than  the 
senior  member  for  Sheffield.  He  may  be  described  as  being  brimful 
of  character,  and  in  days  gone  by  that  character  displayed  itself  in  such 
pugnacious  and  crusty  forms  that  somehow  its  owner  came  to  have  the 
soubriquet  of  "  Tear  'em  "  attached  to  him.  Certainly,  in  the  days  of 
his  parliamentary  prime  Mr.  Roebuck  knew  how  to  bite  as  well  as 
anybody,  and  better  than  most ;  but  then  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
could  snarl  and  snap  and  do  nothing  more.  On  many  subjects  he  took 
philosophical  and  statesmanlike  views,  and  always  expressed  himself  in 
that  terse  and  racy  English  of  which  he  is  a  master.  Whether  his 
opinions  were  palatable  or  not,  he  never  rose  to  address  the  House 
without  its  being  felt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  to  listen  to  than 
mere  sarcasm  and  personal  abuse.  During  the  Crimean  war  he  effected 
an  object  of  the  last  importance  by  moving  lor  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  our  army.  The  inquiry  was  granted,  and  as  the  result  of  it  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  was  obliged  to  resign. 
Mr.  Roebuck,  no  matter  what  party  has  been  in  power,  has  al>\ays 
played  the  part  of  a  genuine  patriot,  and  never  more  so  probably  ihan 
during  the  last  two  years.  Men,  like  him.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
Elcho,  all   nominally   Liberals,  have  materially  assisted   the  present 
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Cknranment  by  their  forcible  speeches  and  patriotic  conduct  in  the 
present  critical  state  of  affairs.      However  steeped  in  vinegar  the  mem- 
ber for  Sheffield's  tongue  may  occasionally  have  been,  and  however 
wonderful  his  knack  of  making  enemies  by  saying  stinging  things,  the 
House  has  always  recognised  and  done  honour  to  the  sterling  English 
stuff  of  which  he  is  made.    His  long-tried  disinterestedness  and  his 
wholesome  veracity  are  not,  perhaps,  qualities  so  common  in  members 
of  Parliament  as  to  make  them  not  highly  valued  when  discovered.    In 
all  probability  Mr,  Roebuck  is  a  very  popular  personality,  for  people 
usually  enjoy  tart  hits  when  they  are  original  and  amusing.     Better  a 
wasp  than  a  bore.    One  of  the  best  comments  on  his  propensity  to 
erect  his  bristles  at  everybody  and  everything  came  from  the  present 
Mr.  Justice    Keogh,  at  the  time  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland     Mr. 
Roebuck  had  spoken  three  times  in  committee,  when  Mr.  Keogh  rose 
and  began  his  reply  with  "  Sir,  thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed !" 
Among  other  sound  qualities  the  member  for  Sheffield  possesses  that  of 
honestly  owning  when  he  has  made  a  mistake.     At  one  period  of  his 
life  he  entertained  the  utmost  distrust  of  and  dislike  to  the  late  Emperor 
of  the  French.     When  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  paid  their  visit  to 
Napoleon  III.,  Mr.  Roebuck  declared  that  he  was  horrified  to  see 
"  those  perjured  lips  touch  the  hallowed  cheek  "  of  his  sovereign.     But 
later  on  he  candidly  acknowledged  that  he  had  mistaken  the  character 
of  the  "  Man  of  December."    Although  Mr.  Roebuck  still  occasionally 
addresses  the  House,  his  ])hysical  infirmities  are  so  great  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  catch  his  utterances ;  and  those  who  hear  him  now  get  but  a 
poor  idea  of  him  in  his  palmy  days.     It  is  painful  to  witness  the  bent 
and  decrepit  little  figure  tottering  into  the  House.    But  though  the 
flesh  is  weak  the  spirit  is  willing  and  lofty  as  ever ;  and  only  the  other 
day  he  announced  to  his  constituents  that  he  meant  to  devote  eveiy 
energy  to  his  country  in  the  present  crisis,  until  there  should  be  no 
breath  left  in  his  body.     His  absence  from  the  House  would  deprive  it 
of  an  original  personality  and  a  very  piquante   as  well  as  robust 
character ;  and  therefore  we  trust  that  event  is  Istill  in  the  remote 
future. 

Motley. 
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MAUD    LINDEN'S    LOVERS. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  GARRETT, 
Aathor  of  '*  The  Belle  of  Bel£(tayia;' ''  Squire  Haningtoii'i  Secret^*'  Ac. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  STORY   RELATED  BY   MRS.   BfEADOWS. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Meadows,  which  relates  the  part  she  indi- 
yidually  acted  in  this  drama,  was  not  written  by  herself,  but 
was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Baxter,  the  solicitor,  from  her  dictation, 
and  was  subjected  by  him  to  some  condensation  and  verbal 
alterations.  Savings  however,  these  trifling  emendations,  the 
account  may  be  considered  as  given  by  the  lady  herself  (under 
compulsion  and  threats  of  prosecution  by  the  law),  as  it  was 
duly  read  over  to  her,  and  certified  by  her  signature  as  correct. 
•         •■•  ■•*•■• 

My  father  was  a  small  tradesman  with  a  large  family  at  Sheer- 
ness,  and  when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  I  first  met 
John  Windlass,  who  was  working  in  the  Dockyard.  We  kept 
company  together  for  some  time,  until  he  went  to  sea ;  and  as  my 
father's  family  was  a  large  one,  and  he  too  poor  to  keep  us  all  at 
home,  I  went  out  to  service,  in  the  house  of  a  shipowner  at 
Deal. 

Here  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  gardener,  a  respectable 
middle-aged  man,  who  proposed  that  we  should  get  married,  and 
have  a  little  cottage  and  market  garden  of  our  own  :  and  as  Jack 
Windlass  had  gone  to  sea,  and  there  was  no  knowing  either  when 
he  would  come  back  again,  or  wheth  'r  be  might  be  of  the  same 
mind  towards  me  when  he  came,  I  accepted  the  gardener's  pro- 
'posal,  and  we  were  married  accordingly.  A  very  hard-working 
man  he  was,  and  made  me  an  excellent  husband,  till  unfortunately 
one  day,  just  after  my  baby  was  born,  as  he  was  trimming  a  vine 
in  the  garden,  he  accidently  let  the  knife  fall  upon  his  foot,  and 
the  blade  severing  an  artery,  he,  poor  man !  bled  to  death.  And  so 
I  was  a  widow  with  a  baby-ehild  within  a  twelvemonth  after  I 
was  married. 

Well,  as  |I  am  bound  to  speak  the  truth,  I  will  confess,  that 
the  sudden  shock  of  my  husband^s  death,  and  the  worry  as  to  what 
was  to  become  of  me,  were  the  causes  of  my  falling  into  bad  and 
intemperate  habits;  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  my  husband's 
death,  owing  to  neglect  and  carelessness  on  my  part,  mj  baby, 
which  bad  idways  been  sickiyi  died  also. 
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But  DOW  I  must  go  back  a  little  and  say  that  when  Robert— 
that  was  my  first  husband^  the  gardener^  you  understand — aiyl  I 
were  married,  and  first  entered  upon  our  little  house  and  grounds, 
there  was  an  old  gentleman  (he  was  a  gentleman^  thought  he  was 
only  a  schoolmaster  and  as  poor  as  a  church-mouse)  who  liTod  in 
a  cottage  a  few  hundred  yards  from  us. 

He  had  one  daughter,  the  loveliest  girl  I  think  I  have  ever 
seen.  Mary  Oodwin  was  a  fair  girl,  with  rich  golden  curls,  that 
fell  in  a  mans  upon  shoulders  that  an  artistes  model  might  have 
envied,  large  trusting  grey  eyes,  a  nose  that  was  perfectly  Greek 
in  its  outline,  and  a  sweet,  soft-looking  mouth,  the  lips  of  which 
seemed  ever  parted  in  smiles,  and  through  which  gleamed  teeth  of 
pearly  whiteness  and  undcviating  regularity. 

Lovers  in  plenty  had  the  schoolmaster's  daughter.  Everybody 
who  kn^w  her  was  in  love  with  her,  for  she  was  considered  as 
amiable  as  she  was  beauteous  ;  and  was,  indeed,  fairly  educated  and 
well  read.  The  curate  of  the  church  of  Walling^ the  village  where 
the  (jodwins  resided — would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  have 
made  her  his  wife^  and  she  had  also  several  offers  of  marriage  from 
young  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  to  the  addresses  of  all 
these  swains  Mary  had  turned  an  impatient  ear  ;  laughing  at  one 
and  flirting  with  another,  but  declaring  to  all  of  them  that  she 
loved  no  one  yet  enough  to  marry  him. 

It  seems,  however,  that  just  before  Robert  and  I  settled  at 
Walling,  a  youncr  gentleman,  or  rather  two  young  gentlemen  (for 
two  very  much  alike  in  appearance  were  on  several  occasions  seen 
together)  became  frequent  visitors  to  the  village,  and  Mary  was 
observed  too  often  in  the  company  of  either  one  of  them. 

In  such  a  place  as  Walling,  scandal,  in  regard  to  the  girl  and 
these  gentlemen,  was  soon  agog.  No  one  appeared  to  know  any- 
thing about  these  young  men,  except  that  they  had  plenty  of 
money  evkieDtly,  and  belonged  to  a  higher  station  in  life  than  Mary 
Godwin.  By-and-bye  the  reports  that  were  current  about  his 
daughter's  meetings  with  the  strangers  reached  the  old  school- 
master's ears ;  and  then  there  was  a  scene  in  the  little  village 
school-house.  Mr.  (Jodwin  was  a  kind  min  and  an  indulgent 
father;  but  he  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and,  upon  occasion,  stem 
and  austere  to  the  extreme.  He  was  commonly  considered  to  have 
seen  better  days,  and,  as  I  have  said,  was  always  regarded  as  a 
gentleman,  and  could  not  brook  a  word  of  reproach  against  the 
cherished  reputation  of  his  daughter.  Mary  was  sternly  forbidden 
to  leave  the  house.  The  consequence  was,  as  the  girl  was  in  love, 
she  left  it  stealthily  ;  and  one  evening — but  a  week  or  two  after 
we  entered  the  place — she  left  her  home  and  her  father  aecretly, 
and  returned  no  more.  « 
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It  was  a  fearful  blow  for  the  poor  old  schoolmaster.  At  first 
he  was  like  a  man  distraught.  He  raved  that  his  darling  child  had 
been  stolen  or  murdered ;  and  did  actually  knock  down  with  his 
stick  a  neighbour,  who  had  the  temerity  to  hint  that  Mary  had  left 
home  voluntarily  with  these  strangers,  or  one  of  them,  of  her  own 
accord. 

Soon,  however,  as  the  terrible  truth  became  apparent  to  the  old 
man,  and  no  tidings  of  his  daughter's  fate  came  to  hand,  he 
seemed  gradually  to  lose  care  for  life  and  to  sink  into  a  kind  of 
torpor.  He  threw  up  his  school ;  he  became  dirty  and  untidy  in 
his  habits,  wandering  about  the  fields  and  the  lanes ;  neglecting 
his  food  and  growing  thinner  and  weaker  and  more  helpless  day  by 
day. 

Within  six  months  of  Mary^s  flight  the  poor  old  school- 
master died.  He  was  buried  in  Walling  churchward.  The  young 
curate,  who  would  have  made  Mary  his  wife,  read  the  funeral  ser- 
vice over  her  father's  grave,  and  the  village  children,  whom  the  old 
man  had  taught  to  read)  and  write,  were  the  chief  mourners  when 
he  was  laid  to  his  eternal  rest. 

A  short  time  after  Mr.  Godwin's  death,  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  coonected  with  Mary's 
disappearance  was  obser/ed  in  the  village.  My  husband  was 
standing  at  the  garden. gate,  when  the  stranger  (whom  Robert  did 
not  at  the  time  know)  was  passing  by.  He  spoke  to  my  husband 
courteously ;  and  leading  the  conversation  to  the  point,  elicited  from 
him  the  particulars  of  the  schoolmaster's  break-up  and  death. 

He  expressed  himself  deeply  concerned  at  Mr.  Godwin's  mis- 
fortunes, and  at  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  child.  He  indignantly 
disclaimed  all  implication  in  or  knowledge  of  her  flight,  but  de- 
clared himself  as  having  been  greatly  interested  in  her  welfare, 
and  grieved  at  her  shame. 

The  same  gentleman  visited  Walling  on  several  subsequent 
occasions,  generally  halting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  our  cottage  to 
talk  pleasantly  to  me ;  and  then,  somehow,  my  husband  learned 
that  this  gentleman  was  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  and  that  he  was  a 
baionet,  living  in  Kent,  but  many  miles  distant  from  Walling. 

My  baby  was  born  on  July  30th,  1851,  and  Sir  Jasper 
kindly  stood  godfather  at  the  christening,  soon  afterwards.  Then 
he  asked  me,  jokingly,  I  thought,  whether  I  would  like  to  have  a 
little  play.fellow  for  my  baby-boy — whether,  in  fact, — for  I  soon 
perceived  he  was  in  earnest — I  would  consent  to  receive  and  nurse 
a  child,  treating  it  well,  in  consideration  of  payment  of  a  hundred 
pounds^  and  bringing  up  the  child  as  my  own.  I  siiid  I  would  con- 
sult my  husband,  and  he  agreed  U^  the  proposal,  thinking  that  an 
Wtra  child  wouldn't  make  much  difference  to  the  household  ex. 
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penses,  but  that  a  hundred  pounds  cash  could  be  invested  and 
turned  over  very  profitably  in  the  market  garden. 

**  Very  well,  Mrs.  Evans/'  said  Sir  Jasper^  patting  me  play- 
fully on  the  shoulder.  ^*  As  soon  as  we  get  the  baby  it  shall  be 
handed  to  you,  and  he  shall  bring  in  his^hand  a  hundred  sovereigns 
in  a  bag ;  they  will  amuse  the  little  darling,  and  make  a  capital 
rattle,  Mrs.  Evans  (Robert  Evans  was  my  first  husband's  name). 
But  he  isn't  born  at  present,  though  he  is  coming  by«and-bye." 
'^  Is  it  y(mr  child.  Sir  Jasper  ?"  I  made  bold  to  inquire. 
But  Sir  Jasper  laughed  at  my  question,  and  chucked  me 
good-naturedly  under  the  chin.  He  was  a  handsome  young  gentle- 
man, was  Sir  Jasper^  and  very  pleasant  to  speak  to ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  my  husband  was  rather  jealous,  and  scolded  me  on 
account  of  Sir  Jasper's  pleasant  little  ways. 

'*  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Evans,  whose  child  it  is,"  he  sud. 
*^  Little  accidents  will  happen,  you  know ;  and  to  whoever  has  the 
Honour  of  claiming  proprietary  rights  in  the  little  cherub  noxD^  it 
will  be  yours,  you  understand,  when  you  receive  it  with  tb'. 
hundred  pounds." 

Then  my  husband  met  with  his  accident,  and  died.  I  lost 
my  own  baby  a  month  afterwards.  I  confess  my  troubles  were 
too  much  for  me,  and  that  I  tried- to  drive  them  from  me  by 
drinking  a  great  deal  more  than  was  good  for  me,  and  that  my 
boy  died  at  my  bosom,  whilst  I  was  too  tipsy  to  understand  my 
loss.  This  new  affliction  only  drove  me  into  greater  excesses,  and 
so  hateful  had  Walling  become  to  me,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  it  for  ever,  and  to  go  to  London,  where  I  had  a  married  sister, 
who,  I  knew,  would  be  willing  to  receive  me. 

One  evening,  towards  the  end  of  September,  I  think,  some  one 
knocked  at  my  cottage  door,  and,  on  my  openins:  it,  I  perceived  it 
was  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak,  and  carrying 
in  his  arms  what  I  at  first  thought  was  a  bundle,  until  I  heard  a 
child's  faint  cry. 

''Mrs.  Evans/'  said  he,  smiling,  and  closing  the  door  behind 
him.     "  Are  we  alone  ?" 
I  answered,  **  Yes." 

''That  is  well,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.     ''I  have 
brought  you  the  article  I  promised  you,  and  the  hundred  pounds." 
I  hesitated,   and  told  him  of  my  husband's  sudden  death,  and 
also  the  loss  of  my  own  child. 

Sir   Jasper   seemed    to  consider,  and   then  to   make   up  his 

mind. 

"  My  poor  Mrs.  Evans,"  he  said,  "  believe  me,  I  am  very 
grieved  at  your  affliction ;  but  if  you  have  lost  your  own  child, 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  more  reason  why  you  should  be 
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willing  to  take  charge  of  this.  Take  it,  Mrs.  Evans,  and  be  kind 
to  it.  It  is  a  boy,  you  see,  and  a  pretty  little  fellow  as  one  could 
wish.  Treat  it  as  your  own,  and — and,  in  fact,  always  let  him 
believe  he  is  your  own.  Here  are  the  hundred  pounds,  and,  as 
long  as  you  comply  with  my  wishes  in  this  respect,  I  will  see 
that  you  receive  twenty  pounds  per  annum  towards  the  child's 
support.  The  money  will  be  sent  to  you,  but  we  shall  meet  no 
more.     Do  you  conpent  V* 

"  Very  well,  Sir  Jasper,"  I  replied,  looking  upon  the  hundred 
pounds  as  a  fortune  that  would  last  for  life. 

"  You  consent  V^ 

*'  I  do.'' 

^'T  may  tell  you  this  also,  Mrs.  Evans,  as,  perhaps,  it  may 
cause  you  to  feel  some  interest  in  this  child,  you  knew  bis  mother 
— poor  thing — she  was  a  neighbour  of  yours  once." 

"  Mary  (Jodwin  1''  I  ejaculated  in  surprise. 

**  Yes,  it  is  true — that  is  Mary  (Godwin's  child.'* 

**  And  she.  Sir  Jasper?  where  is  sheV 

Sir  Jasper  compressed  his  lips,  and  looked  determined  and 
stem: 

"She,  Mrs.  Evans,''  he  said,  ^' is  dead  I  Mary  Godwin  is 
deadr 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE   SAME   CONCLUDED. 

The  child  which  was  thus  confided  to  my  care,  in  some 
measure,  and  for  a  time,  consoled  me  for  the  loss  of  my  own. 
But  I  had  learned  to  hate  the  scene  of  mj*  misfortunes,  and  deter- 
mined to  follow  my  intention  of  leaving  Walling  to  settle  in 
London,  where  I  thought  I  would  be  more  likely  to  earn  my 
living  easily. 

This  intention  was  confirmed  by  the  conviction  that  was 
soon  brought  home  to  me,  that  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  earn  my 
living  at  Walling  in  any  event ;  for  the  money  I  had  received  from  Sir 
Jasper,  or  most  of  it,  was  soon  expended  in  drinkl  I  found  I  was 
already  regarded  by  neighbours  as  a  disreputable  character,  who 
was  not  to  be  trusted,  on  account  of  my  evil  proclivities  towards 
intemperance. 

So,  one  morning,  having  sold  what  furniture  I  possessed,  I 
packed  up  a  couple  of  boxes  and  started  by  train  to  London. 

My  sister  was  married  to  a  mariner,  then  away  at  Stja,  and 
she  lived  at  Limehouse,  where  I  had  but  little  difficulty  in 
fin<ling  Ikt.  Slie  received  me  kindly,  and  I,  with  my  infant 
charge^  shared  her  home.  ^ 
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As  long  as  the  remnant  of  Sir  Jasper's  money  lasted,  all  iras 
well ;  bat  when  that  was  gone  I  bad  to  think  how  I  was  for  the 
future  to  live.  My  sister  was  a  good-natured  soul^  and  when  she 
received  remittances  from  her  husband  she  spent  it  freely,  and  I 
and  the  baby  were  welcome  to  share.  Consequently^  the  money 
was  soon  got  rid  of,  and  then  we  were  both  of  us  sometimes  driven 
even  to  the  want  of  a  meal. 

But  my  sister,  like  myself,  was  fond  of  a  little  drink  when  she 
could  get  it ;  and,  to  be  candid,  we  thought  it  a  greater  hardship 
to  fp  without  that  than  without  food.  My  sister  as  well  as  my- 
self were  good  needlewomen,  and  when  other  resources  failed  we 
earned  a  scanty  living  by  making  shirts  for  a  large  city  waie- 
house;  so  that  our  time  may  be  said  to  have  been  divided  into 
alternations  of  hard  work  and  enforced  sobriety^  and  occasional 
affluence  which  was  squandered  in  dissipation. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  in  the  mode  of  existence  we  were 
living,  we  found  the  child — Mary  Godwin's  child — a  terrible 
incumbrance.  For  a  long  time  we  were  scheming  how  we  coald 
get  it  off  our  hands^  though  I  had  no  intention  of  foregoing  the 
usual  twenty  pounds  which  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  had  promised  to 
remit  for  its  maintenance.  But  my  sister  was  too  good-hearted 
to  injure  the  child  or  countenance  anything  likely  to  injure  it. 

*' But  for  my  party  Susan,*'  she  said,  '*if  we  could  get  the 
boy  a  good  home,  and  with  people  who  would  treat  him  kindly,  I 
think  we  should  be  serving  the  brat  an  ill  turn  not  to  let  him 
go.  If  we  keep  him  we  shall  half  starve  him.  Hell  run  in  the 
streets,  and  be  sure  to  get  into  mischief.  We  shan't  set  him  much 
of  an  example  to  follow,  I  guess.  If  we're  working  at  our  shirt, 
making  we  haven't  time  to  look  after  hifii ;  and  if  we're  jolly 
drunk  he  might  go  to  the  devil,  you  know^  without  our  being 
aware  of  the  fact." 

The  result  of  our  deliberations  was  simply  this :  that  happen- 
ing by  chance  to  meet  my  old  sweetheart  John  Windlass,  and  a 
good-natured  looking  ship-mate  of  his,  I  resolved  to  deliver  my 
infant  charge  into  the  possession  of  them.  I  did  so ;  and  I  was 
well  certain  that  when  Windlass  and  his  mate  had  got  the  baby, 
that  baby  would  be  better  cared  for  than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  it  had  remained  with  my  sister  and  me. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  much  more  information  to  give  in, 
regard  to  the  infant,  to  Mary  Godwin  or  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt.  The 
infant  had  a  peculiar  mark,  like  a  cross,  upon  its  bosom ;  Mary 
Godwin  might  or  might  not  have  died,  as  Sir  Jasper  had  informed 
me.  I  never  knew,  and  I  have  never  seen  Sir  Jasper  since  the  day 
he  delivered  the  child  into  my  arms  :  but  I  have  regularly  received 
a  half-yearly  remittance  of  ten  pounds^  which  Sir  Jasper  has  for* 
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warded  by  Post  Office  Order,  to  whatever  address  I  have  requested 
hat  it  might  be  sent. 

Not  long  after  getting  rid  of  the  child  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  my  sister's  husband  came  home  from  his  voyage,  and  I 
was  introduced  to  the  chief  officer  of  his  ship,  Mr.  Meadows,  whom 
I  afterwards  married,  who  was  Lucy^s  father,  and  who,  poor  man, 
was  during  his  last  illness,  laid  up  helpless  for  many  months.  He 
was  a  patient,  good  man,  and  a  devout  Methodist.  He  bore  his 
illness  meekly,  and  died  full  of  faith,  exhorting  me  also  to  lead  a 
good  life,  and  bring  up  my  darling  Lucy  in  the  faith.  I  also 
became  reformed,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  so  little  value  worldly 
gifts  or  worldly  pleasures ;  but  I  know  we  are  all  miserable  worms 
and  sinners.  My  poor  dear  Meadows,  was,  I  repeat,  a  good  man 
and  an  excellent  husband.  I  only  trust  that  heaven  may  grant  my 
darling  Lucy  as  good  a  one ;  but  from  all  I  can  see  of  that  young 
man,  I  am  afraid  a  mother^s  prayer  Mrill  not  be  fulfilled. 

(Signed)i      Susan  Meadows,  Widow. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

A     LSOAL     CONSULTATION. 

The  reader  who  has  so  far  followed  the  devious  course  of  this 
history  will  not  have  forgotten  Mr.  Styles  j — the  little  chubby- 
faced  gentleman,  who  acted  as  Mr.  Baxter's  confidential  clerk  in 
his  chambers  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  last  time  Mr.  Styles  figured  in  these  chronicles  was  the 
evening  upon  which  he  had  performed  his  unsuccessful  mission  to 
the  East  end  ;  and  he  had  now  recently  learned — much  to  his 
chagrin — that  the  lady  whom  he  had  been  seeking  had  since  been 
discovered  without  his  aid.  We  say,  to  his  chagrin,  because  the 
chief  idiosyncrasy  which  characterised  Mr.  Styles  was  a  strong 
belief  in  his  own  skill  in  the  elucidation  of  complicated  facts,  and 
equally  strong  opinion  that  if  fortune  had  favoured  him,  he  would 
either  have  been  at  the  criminal  bar,  or  at  least  superintendent  of 
detectives  at  Scotland.yard. 

He  was  undoubtedly  an  indefatigable  and  energetic  little  man, 
as  well  as  sufficiently  shrewd ;  and  it  was  certainly  a  wonder  that 
with  such  qualifications,  he  should  still  be  in  no  higher  position  in 
life  than  an  attorney's  clerk,  with  the  paltry  stipend  he  received. 
He  had  never  given  up  the  search  for  the  widow  and  her  daughters 
Mrs.  Meadows  and  Lucy ;  but  had  made  excursions  all  over 
London^  unavailingly,  in  the  hope  of  finding  them. 

"  You  perceive,  Styles,''  said  Mr.  Baxter  smiling,  "  I  have 
proved  the  best  detective  in  this  instance ;  though,  I  confess,  we  made 
the  discovery  more  by  luck  than  wit." 
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There  is  undoubtedly,  sir,  a  great  deal  in  luck/'  returned  the 
disconcerted  little  man.  '*  1  have  been  unlucky  in  this  caee,  and 
1  am  sure  I  have  done  everything  that  man  can  do/' 

'•  No  doubt,  Styles — no  doubt ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  esteem 
myself  particularly  lucky  in  having  the  services  of  a  gentleman  so 
energetic  and  talented  as  you.'' 

'^  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  sir  ;  and  I  am  greatly  flattered 
Jam  sure?*' 

''  It  is  no  flattery,  my  dear  Styles,"  returned  his  employer 
kindly,  '^  and  as  a  proof  that  it  is  not  so,  I  intend  to  increase  your 
salary,  for  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  really,  the  aid  yoa 
render  me,  in  the  very  peculiar  nature  that  my  practice  has  lately 
assumed,  is  remunerated  inadequately.  For  the  future  you  will 
draw  a  salary  of  two  pounds  ten  shillings  per  week." 

*'  How  shall  I^thank  you,  Mr.  Baxter,  for  this  kindness  ?"  the 
worthy  little  gentleman  said,  almost  overcome  by  gratitude. 

'*By  simply  showing  the  same  zeal  in  the  future,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  you  have  shown  in  the  past.*' 

*' You  may  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Baxter,  I  will  do  that." 

*'  I  do  depend  upon  it ;  and,  although  you  failed  in  your 
attempt  to  discover  Mrs.  Meadows,  I  ain  now  about  to  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  redeem  your  laurels  and  prove  your  skill." 

*•  Ah,  sir,  I  am  glad  of  that !  I'll  do  my  best — 1*11  do  my 
best,  depend  upon  it,"  replied  Mr.  Styles,  gleefully  rubbing  his 
hands. 

Mr.  Baxter  opened  a  drawer  in  his  desk,  and,  after  glancing 
through  a  bimdle  of  papers,  selected  one,  and  handed  it  to  bis 
clerk, 

"Just  peruse  this  paper,"  he  said,  "  and  when  you  have 
mastered  its  general  contents,  I  will  instruct  you  as  to  the  nature 
of  what  I  require.  You  will  perceive  it  all  bears  upon  the  same 
subject,  as  I  wrote  it  down  yesterday  from  the  statements  made 
by  Mrs.  Meadows  herself. 

Mr.  Styles  took  the  document,  and  read  the  narrative  related 
in  the  two  preceding  chapters  of  this  book. 

Then  he  returned  to  Mr.  Baxter's  office. 

"  Well?"  said  that  gentleman,  on  looking  up  from  his  work. 

'*  I  have  mastered  it,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Styles. 

**  Good  !  now  listen  to  me.  You  are  already  fully  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  Dr.  Lee's  visit  to  Brooklands,  and  the 
other  events  bearing  upon  that  ?  Well,  it  is  indisputable  now  that 
Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  was  seen  at  Walling— that,  at  least,  there  is  a 
presumption  that  [he  and  this  ilary  (Jodwin  were  in  some  way  con- 
nected, and  that  he  was  implicated  in  hor  disappearance  and  flight 
Here  we  lose  sight  of  him  till   he   appears  again,  this  time  the 
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central  figure  of  Dr.  Lee^s  story.  A  child  is  then  born,  whom  he 
afterwards  declares  to  be  Mary  Qodwin's  child :  but  we  have  no- 
thing beyond  that  statement  made  by  him  to  Susan  Meadows  to 
prove  that  Mary  Godwin  and  Dr.  Lee's  patient  are  the  same 
person.  I  want  that  missing  link  in  the  evidence  to  be  sup- 
plied.'' 

*'  I  will  undertake  that  task,  sir,  at  all  events/'  said  the  little 
man,  decisively. 

'^  And  you  will  fulfill  it,  Styles,  I  entertain  no  question,''  his 
employer  returned.  **  That  is  the  first  thing.  Next,  we  want,  if 
possible,  the  flight  of  Mary  Godwin  to  be  traced,  so  that  we  learn 
something  about  her  between  the  time  she  left  home — Mrs.  Meadowg 
gives  approximately  the  date — and  the  time  when  Dr.  Lee  so  strangely 
was  called  upon  to  attend  her,  and  the  birth  of  the  child  whom^beyond 
all  question,  we  can  identify  with  Mr.  Arthur  Beresford.  Thirdly 
and  lastly,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  became  of  that 
girl,  when,  so  far  as  we  know,  she  was  seen  for  the  last  time  by 
Dr.  Lee." 

**  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  stated  to  Susan  Meadows  that  she 
died." 

^^  But  did  she  die  \     Was  that  statement  trueV 

Mr.  Styles,  whilst  his  principal  was  speaking,  had  been  busily 
occupied  in  nibbling  a  quiil-pen.  Now,  he  stopped  in  that  medi- 
tative occupation,  and  pursing  his  lips^  glanced  inquiringly  into 
Mr.  Baxter's  face. 

"  Have  you  formed  any  theory  of  this  case  V  he  asked. 

"  Not  a  consistent  one — not  a  theory  that  will  exactly  meet 
the  fEkcts.     Have  you  %" 

"  Well,  sir,  do  you  think  that  Sir  Jasper  married  that  girl?" 

'*  I  will  tell  you  what,  sometimes,  I  feel  inclined  to  think,  that 
Sir  Jasper  did  marry  Mary  Godwin ;  that  tor  some  reason  which 
I  cannot  conjecture,  he  ignored  his  marriage,  and  shut  up  his  wife 
a  solitary  prisoner  for  fuur.and-twenty  years.  You  are  aware, 
Lee  was  of  opinion  that  his  mysterious  patient  was  a  prisoner  in 
that  turret  under  compulsion  and  restraint.  You  have  read  Mr. 
Downing's  narrative  j  and  he,  without  knowing  Dr.  Lee's  story— 
or,  at  ail  events,  knowing  that  Brookiands  was  the  spot  where 
that  strange  incident  had  taken  place— suggested  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  still  an  unhappy  prisoner  now  pining  away  her  life 
within  those  walls." 

**  The  flaw  in  that  theory,  sir,  appears  to  me  to  be  this  :  i 
Mary  Gkxiwin  were  his  wife,  why  should  he  behave  so  unnaturally 
towards  the  child  ?     Surely  if  Arthur  Beresford,  or  the  child  who 
now  bears  that  name  had  been  Sir  Jasper's  own  son,  and  heir  to 
his  fortune  and  estates,  he  would  never  have  so  concealed  his 
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birth,  and  been  anxious  to  get  rid  of  bim  for  ever,  in  the  way  he 
did!'' 

"  AsBuming,  then,  that  he  did  not  marry  her  ?" 

*'  I  would  then  suggest,  sir,  that  he  seduced  her.  Secondly, 
that  «A€  may  have  become  the  poasestntr  of  some  secret  ichirh,  if  she 
had  her  liberty,  he  feared  she  miyht  reveal,  and  that  this  would  be 
a  sufficient  theory  to  explain  the  rest/' 

Mr.  Baxter  rose  from  his  chair,  and  paced  Uie  room  as  though 
impelled  by  the  excitement  of  a  new  thought,  that  had  just 
matured  itself  in  his  mind. 

**  I  stick  to  my  theory  of  the  marriage/*  he  said.  *'  Remember, 
Dr.  Lee  recognised  upon  her  finger  a  wedding-ring  Your  sug- 
gestion about  her  possessing  some  secret,  the  revelation  of  which 
he  feared,  would  apply  to  a  wife  equally  as  to  a  woman.  But  if 
she  were  his  wife  and  is  stilly  he  is  a  villain  of  the  deepest  die ;  but 
he  would  have  undoubtedly  now  the  strongest  reasons  to  keep  that 
marriage  unrevealed.  He  is  known  to  be  ruined,  his  estates 
mortgaged,  and  himself  in  debt.  He  contemplates  retrieving  his 
fortunes  by  taking  the  property  which  will  be  his  when  Maud 
Linden  becomes  his  wife  !^' 

"  But  surely,  bigamy  is  a  crime  from  which  he  would  recoil  V* 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

AT    **THE   ROSE   AND   CBOWK." 

It  may  be  considered  a  moot  question,  whether  there  is  more 
genuine  satisfaction  in  having  the  power  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  of  one's  own,  or  carte  blunche  as  to  the  disposal  of  funds 
belonging  to  other  people.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  gratification,  sui 
generis,  in  scattering  one's  own  wealth,  and  the  consciousness  that 
no  individual  has  the  right  to  dispute  your  act ;  but  this,  to  a  well- 
balanced  understanding,  is  almost  outweighed  by  the  reflection 
that  the  spending  increases  inversely  to  the  power  to  spend.  But 
in  the  free-handling  of  property  which  belongs  to  your  neighbour, 
your  master,  or  your  friend — look  you !  one  can  gain  reputation 
of  liberality  and  wealth  without  actually  becoming  poorer  by  the 
value  of  a  single  coin.  No  necessity  is  there  to  make  unpleasant 
calculations  of  ways  and  means,  nor  does  extravagance  bring  self- 
reproach,  when  the  funds  come  not  out  of  your  pocket,  but  out  of 
the  pocket  of  some  good-natured  being  who  has  generally  granted 
you  access  thereto. 

This  latter  pleasure  was  in  some  measure  enjoyed  by  Mr. 
Styles  when,  leaving  the  precincts  of  Lincoln's  Inn  for  a  period 
that,  was  indefinite,  he  had  taken  the  train  at  London  Bridge, 
ob  rhe  station  in  Bradshaw's  map  marked  as  nearest  to  Walling. 
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''Here  is  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds/'  said  Mr.  Baxter, 
handing  the  little  gentleman  a  draft  on  Coutta^s  of  that  amount. 
''  I  do  not,  however,  limit  you  to  that  sum,  you  understand.  I 
want  you  to  succeed ;  and  if,  Mr.  Styles,  you  see  your  way  to  suc- 
cess, you  may  draw  upon  me  to  the  extent  of  any  reasonable 
amount.'' 

With  this  comfortable  knowledge  in  his  mind^  and  twenty 
sovereigns,  the  cashed  proceeds  of  his  cheque,  in  his  pockety  Mr. 
Styles  found  himself  that  night  in  the  sunny  parlour  of  the  *'  Rose 
and  Crown,"  the  chief  house  of  entertainment  for  man  and  beast 
that  the  little  village  of  Walling  possessed. 

"  'Mercial  room,  sir  ?*'  said  the  waiter  when  the  little  gentle- 
man presented  himself,  thinking  probably  that  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  new-comer  savoured  of  "  the  road." 

Mr.  Styles  pondered  a  moment,  but  for  a  moment  only.  Should 
he  be  a  ''  commercial  gent "  or  not  ]  lie  concluded  that  he  was 
less  likely  to  gain  the  infoimation  he  desired  amongst  that  fra- 
ternity, so  he  decided  he  would  not. 

''No,  my  friend,"  said  he,  ''I  will  take  a  chop  and  a  glass 
of  ale  in  the  public  parlour,  if  you  will  show  me  where  it  is." 

There  were  but  two  occupants  when  the  little  gentleman  entered 
the  room— one  was  a  short  fat  man,  who  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  fire-place^  seeming  to  indulge  in  the  pleasant  illusion  that  there 
was  a  fire  there ;  the  other  was  a  long  thin  man,  with  his  legs 
stretched  far  under  the  table  that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
he  was  smoking  a  long  churchwarden,  and  each  had  within  arm's 
reach  a  foaming  tankard  of  that  "  sparkling  ale  "  for  which  the 
"  Rote  and  Crown  "  was  famous. 

Mr.  Styles  rubbed  his  hands,  and  smiling  pleasantly^  wished 
the  gentlemen  ^'  good  evening,"  as  he  took  a  seat  sufficiently  near 
to  them  to  enter  into  conversation  when  the  opportunity  presented. 

The  tall  man  shuffled  his  legs  under  the  table,  and  said,  ''  GkMxi 
evening,  sir/'  in  answer  to  the  salutation;  the  short,  fat  one 
cocked  his  eye  on  one  side,  removed  the  pipe  from  his  lips,  and 
nodded  patronisingly^  but  said  never  a  word ;  apparently  holding 
the  opinion  that  a  nod  was  as  much  as  a  stranger  could  expect  from 
an  individual  of  his  importance. 

Mr.  Styles  thereupon  took  up  a  newspaper  and  pretended  to 
read  it,  but  in  reality  listened  to  the  gossip  of  his  two  companions, 
who  immediately  took  up  the  thread  of  their  discourse,  as  soon 
as  they  perceived  the  new-comer  settled  to  his  reading. 

They  were  not  talking  of  private  matters^  however,  but  local 
politics ;  and  Mi*.  Styles  soon  discovered  that  the  little  fat  man 
was  Mr.  Barnes,  the  village  shoemaker,  and  the  tall  one,  Mr.  Jupp, 
the   <;aiJener  to  a    "Sir  Jeams,"  who   was  evidently  soi^e  local 
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magnate.  They  were  both  churchmen,  and  appeared  to  be  discussing 
certain  alterations  in  the  village  church,  which  the  advent  of  a 
new  vicar  of  advanced  ecclesiastical  views  bad  rendered  imminent. 

"  What  I  contend,  sir,  is  this,"  said  Mr.  Barnes,  who  was  in 
all  things,  radical,  *'if,  sir,  it  will  add  to  the — in  fact,  to  the 
structural  beauty  of  the  edifice  to  lower  the  pews,  why  should  not 
the  pews  be  lowered  ?  Tell  me  that,  sir,  if  you  can.  I  am  not 
fanatical,  sir,  and  am  open  to  be  convinced.^' 
tn  Mr.  Jupp  listened  to  this  argument  in  silence ;  then  he  took 
his  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  made  a  tobacco-stopper  of  his  little 
finger,  shaking  his  head  gravely  and  slowly  the  while. 

'^  Fm  not  arguing,  Mr.  Barnes,^'  he  said,  *'  that  you  are  fana. 
tical.  Maybe  you  are  and  maybe  you  aint ;  that's  as  it  may  be.  But 
them  big  pews  did  very  well,  sir,  in  my  father's  time,  and  he  was 
gardener  to  Sir  Jeams  afore  me,  man  and  boy,  nigh  fifty  years.  The 
high  pews,  I  say,  did  very  well  in  his  time ;  and  I  never  see  any. 
thing  agin  *em  in  mine.  Why,  then,  cut  'em  down  ?  I  don't 
care  any  things  for  my  part,  about  your  new-fangled  Roman  Catholic 
ways— I  don't." 

**  Humbug  V  growled  his  friend,  with  scorn.  "  If  your  great, 
grandfather,  sir,  were  an  ape,  is  that  any  reason  why  you  should 
wish  to  have  a  tail  t  Why,  sir,  when  I  first  settled  in  the  village, 
thirty  years  age,  they  had  no  or^an  in  that  very  churjh ;  Gregg 
used  to  lead  the  singing,  sir,  with  his  paralytic,  old  clarionet,  and 
we  reformed  all  that.  Egad  !  you  old  women  made  such  a  screeching 
all  over  the  place,  that  one  would  have  supposed,  sir,  that  instead  of 
busting  up  a  tin-pot  old  flute,  we  had  broken  the  immortal  strings 
of  Apollo's  harp !" 

Mr.  Jupp  having  no  immediate  reply  to  this  classical  argument, 
puffed  his  pipe  in  angry  silence,  decidedly  unconvinced. 

Mr.  Styles  put  down  his  newspaper,  and  drew  his  chair  a  little 
nearer  in. 

He  made  a  few  remarks  about  the  weather,  the  inn  and  ex. 
cellent  ale  supplied  there,  ingratiating  himself  into  the  good  grac^ 
of  his  two  companions  by  offering  his  cigar-case  to  each. 

"  I  think,  gentlemen,  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now,"  he 
remarked,  '*  that  you  have  been  long  residents  in  this  village?" 

Mr  Jupp  looked  at  Mr.  Barnes  and  laughed  ! 

*'  Not  many  leet  have  walked  in  Walling,  sir,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  but  what  have  worn  boots  made  by  A.  Barnes,'^  the  latter 
gentleman  remarked. 

•*  Then,  sir,*'  said  Mr.  Styles  respectfully,  **  perhaps  you  can 
afford  me  the  information  of  which  I  am  in  quest.  Do  you  re- 
collect a  certain  old  gentleman,  a  schoolmaster,  who  lived  and 
died  in  this  place  some  four-and- twenty  years  ago?" 
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**  Mr.  Godwin,  do  you  mean  V^ 

**  Yes;  that  was  the  gentleman's  name/' 

Oh  yes,  Mr.  Barnes,  remembered  Mr.  (Jodwin,  anl  so  did  Mr. 
Fupp.  ^*  A  nice  old  gentleman  he  was,  too,  if  he  hadn't  been  quite 
o  proud,''  the  latter  remarked.  "  He  had  a  daughter,  as  pretty  a 
^1,  sir,  as  Kent  could  boast  of.  I  remember^  her  well ;  she  was  quite 
he  belle  of  the  village ;  and  a  nephew  of  Sir  Charles— that  is,  the 
ather  of  the  present  Sir  Jeams — was  mad  in  love  with  her." 

**  The  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  wasn't  lie,  Mr.  Jupp  ?" 

**  He  was,  sir,  and  though  he  was  not  a  rich  man,  she  would 
lave  done  better  than  she  did  if  she  had  married  him?" 

''She  left  the  village,  T  believe  ?"  said  Mr.  Styles.  "  A.re  you 
kware  of  what  afterwards  became  of  her  ?" 

**No/*  said  Mr.  Barnes;  *'two  fellows  were  always  loafing 
.bout  after  tiie  girl ;  and  it  was  generally  thought  that  she  eloped 
rith  them." 

"  Or  one  of  them,  maybe  ?"  suggested  Mr.  Jupp. 

"  Well,  sir,  and  if  it  was  one  of  them,  it  was  one  too  many," 
etumed  the  shoemaker  sternly,  not  liking  to  be  taken  up  so  sharply 
a  his  words.  *'  It  was  one  rascal  too  many,  sir,  I  say ;  for  it  broke 
be  poor  old  gentleman's  hairt.  After  he  heanl  the  news  of  his 
aughter's  flight,  he  quite  lost  all  spirit  and  care  for  anything. 
lis  hair  turned  as  white  as  snow,  and  he  usee]  to  walk  about  the 
hurchyard,  his  head  bowed  down,  and  his  hands  clasped  behind 
lis  back.  Lord  !  he  didn't  seem  to  take  pride  in  anything, — I've 
een  him  sir,  walk  along  that  churchyard  with  his  poor  toet 
ticking  through  holes  in  his  boots." 

''  He  died  broken-hearted,  poor  man,''  added  Mr.  Jupp,  refiU- 
Qg  his  pipe. 

**  Dear  me !  What  a  sad  thing !"  observed  Mr.  Styles  synipa- 
bietically;  "And  after  his  death;  was  there  no  one  to  make 
aquiries  about  his  missing  daughter  ?  Had  the  Godwins  no 
dlatives  or  friends  ? 

''  Plenty  of  friends,  for  the  whole  village  liked  the  old  man,  and 
)ved  his  daughter— except  the  female  part  of  it,  and  they  were 
salons  of  her,  but  they  said  they  loved  her,  which  comes  to  the 
une  thing.  But  as  for  relations  —I  never  heard  of  their  having 
ny,  poor  creatures !  The  old  gt.ntleman,  for  all  he  was  a  school- 
laster,  and  as  poor  as  a  church-mouse,  was  far  too  proud  to  talk 
bout  his  family  and  private  affairs." 

*'  I  heard  Will.  Parker,  the  landlord  of  this  place,  say  that  when 
e  was  only  hostler  here,  as  a  young  man,  he  remembered  a  coach 
nd  four  stopping  here  the  night  the  girl  ran  away  from  home,  and 
be  two  gentlemen,  who  were  always  supposed  to  have  inveigled 
er  away,  were  in  it.     In  fact,  he  saw  Mary  Godwin's  face  looking 
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oat  of  the  window,  and  he  recognised  the  coach-man  as  an  old  chum 
of  his/' 

'^Oh^  indeed/'  said  Mr.  Styles  much  interested,  and  making  a 
mental  note  of  this  communication.  He  had  observed  the  name 
of  **  W.  Parker"  over  the  door  of  the  **  Rose  and  Crown,"  and 
resolved  to  converse  with  that  gentleman  at  the  very  earliest 
opportunity.  '*  And  after  the  schoolmaster  died,  if  he  had  no 
relations,  what  became  of  the  school  V^  he  inquired. 

''Bless  you,  sir,  there  was  soon  another  schoolmaster  to  take 
his  place,"  returned  Mr.  Barnes,  with  a  laugh.  ''  In  these  days  of 
enlightenment,  sir,  you  canH  do  without  schoolmasters,  anymore  than 
you  can  without  shoemakers,  I  guess  V^ 

''  Or  gardeners/^  interposed  Mr.  Jupp  sententiously. 

*'  Just  so,"  returned  his  friend. 

'*  Though^  maybe,  you  could  do  better  without  schoolmasters 
then  either,'^  added  Mr.  Jupp,  who  did  not  approve  of  too  much 
education  among  the  lower  classes. 

And  did  the  new  schoolmaster  carry  on  the  school  in  the  same 
house  in  which  his  predecessor  had  lived  1"  inquired  Mr.  Styles, 
wishing  to  keep  to  the  point. 

**  Yes.  He  bought  what  little  furniture  there  was  in  the  place, 
the  curate  acting  as  a  sort  of  trustee ;  and  the  money,  which 
wasn't  much,  was  chiefly  expended  in  the  funeral  of  the  old  man." 

*'  Does  the  same  schoolmaster  still  carry  on  the  school  V^ 

*'  Oh,  yes,  sir  :  he  still  sticks  at  it,  though  he  is  awful  old,  being 
•tone  deaf  and  almost  blind." 

"  A  great  advantage  to  his  pupils,  I  should  surmise  !  What 
may  be  the  name  of  this  gentleman,  pray  f ' 

'*  Mat.  Dawson  is  his  name,''  replied  Mr.  Barnes.  **  You'll 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  him,  sir,  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  Every 
body  knows  him  well.     We  call  him  *  the  learned  mole.'  " 

Mr.  Styles  noted  this  information  also,  and  finding  that  his 
two  companions'  could  give  him  no  further  intelligence  that  he 
required,  he  let  the  subject  of  Mary  Godwin  drop.  And  his 
supper  being  soon  afterwards  brought  into  the  room,  spread  upon 
the  elegant  and  wiiitest  cloth,  he  soon  fell  upon  the  meal  with  a 
good 'appetite,  strengthened  by  the  keen  coimtry  air  and  the  pro. 
spects  of  success  which  his  mission  held  out. 

Supper  over,  the  little  gentleman  indulged  in  a  cigar  and  glass 
of  grog  at  Mr.  Baxter's  expense,  and  soon  afterwards  retired  to 
rest  for  the  night,  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  of 
his  day's  work. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

FUBTHER  INFORMATION. 

The  early  moraing  found  Mr.  Styles  preparing  for  his  task. 
As  Mr.  Barnes  had  assured  him^  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing explicit  directions  to  the  deaf  schoolmaster's  address;  and^ 
having  despatched  a  substantial  breakfast,  with  the  pleasant 
assurance  that  the  expense  of  the  same  would  he  borne  by  his 
employer  and  not  by  himself,  he  leisurely  proceeded  to  the  school- 
master's abode,  arriving  there  at  the  same  juncture  as  the  first 
schoolboy,  who,  satchel  and  slate  in  hand^  was  puzzling  over  a 
problem  in  the  Rule  of  Three. 

Mr.  Styles  was  shown  into  the  little  parlour  beside  the  school- 
room, and  Mr.  Dawson,  rubbing  his  hands,  probably  in  the  antici- 
pation that  he  was  about  to  secure  a  new  pupil,  came  toddling  into 
the  room  a  minute  afterwards.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
for  he  was  far  too  deaf  to  receive  company  singly ;  and  when  Mr. 
Styles  asked  or  answered  a  question,  the  old  lady  repeated  it,  bawl, 
ing  it  in  a  high,  shrill  key  into  her  husband^s  unready  ear. 

A  shade  of  disappointment  passed  over  the  face  of  the  old 
gentleman  and  his  wife  when  they  discovered  that  their  anticipa- 
tions of  *'  a  new  boy  '^  were  not  to  be  fulfilled.  They  were  polite 
and  willing  to  communicate^  however. 

Yes,  they  remembered  Mr.  Grodwin,  and  also  his  daughter 
Mary.  Mr.  Dawson  and  his  wife  were  younjzer  then  than  they  were 
now,  and  the  other  was  neither  so  deaf  nor  feeble  sighted.  Well, 
they  bought  the  cottage  certainly,  and  the  furniture  that  was  in- 
side of  it,  just  as  the  poor  old  gentleman  had   left  it  when  be 

died. 

"  Dear  me  1*'  dear  me  !'*  observed  Mr.  Styles,  pleasantly ;  *'  and 

is  this  the  Fame  furniture  that  once  belonged  to  Mr.  Godwin^  may 

I  take  the  liberty  to  inquire  ?" 

Mrs.  Dawson  answered  this  question  rather  sharply^  and  without 
making  any  appeal  to  her  consort  upon  the  point.  Well,  if  the 
gentleman  must  know,  some  of  it  was  and  some  of  it  wasn't ; 
secondhand  furniture,  that  was  bought  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
wasn't  like  wine,  that  improved  by  the  keeping,  but  was  rather 
like  the  patience  even  of  a  saint  when  people  were  inquisitive, 
and  apt  in  process  of  time  to  become  worn-out. 

''Madam,"  returned  the  little  man,  bowing  respectfully,  *M 

feel  that  I  owe  you  ten   thousand   apologies  for   my   apparent 

inquisitiveness  and  the  trouble  I  am  giving  you  in  this  affair ;  but 

I  believe  that  you,  madam,   and  your  excellent  husband  will 

pardon  me  whep  I  tell  you  the  facts  and  the  reasons  why  I  am 
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here  this  evening.  Mr.  Godwin  was  my  elder  brother,  madam; 
Mary  Qodwin,  poor  unfortunate,  but  erring  child !  was  my  neioe/' 
Here  Mr.  Styles  produced  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  away  a  tear. 
**  I  was  a  wanderer  in  distant  climes  ;  only  recently  have  I  returned 
to  my  native  land.  I  came  to  my  kinsfolk,  and  now,  after  thirty 
years,  I  find  one  dead  and  the  other  gone." 

Here  the  poor  gentleman  actually  sobbed,  greatly  to  the  wonder 
of  Mr.  Dawson,  wlio  could  not  comprehend  what  it  was  all  about. 
The  old  lady's  heart  was,  however,  touched :  she  expressed  htf 
sympathy  and  desire  to  do  all  that  she  could  to  assist  her  visitor 
in  his  fraternal  views. 

Then  Mr.  Styles  explained.  He  imagined  that  possibly 
amongst  the  old  furniture  of  the  place  there  might  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  portrait  of  some  kind — a  portrait,  say,  of  his  poor  brother  or 
unhappy  neice !  If  so,  he  would  give  all  his  worldly  wealth  to 
possess  such  a  treasure,  to  recall  to  his  mind  the  features  of  the 
loved  ones  whom  in  this  world  tie  would  see  no  more. 

The  old  lady  turned  up  her  eyes  and  shook  her  head.  No  such 
object  did  8he  possess,  she  thought.  She  bawled  out  the  circum- 
stances to  her  lord  and  master,  who  gravely  rubbed  his  chin,  and 
began  to  think  it  was  time  that  his  visitor  should  depart,  and 
suffer  him  to  go  into  the  schoolroom.  Suddenly,  however,  a  gleam 
lit  up  the  old  lady^s  face.  She  clapped  her  hands,  and  chuckled  in 
a  motherly  sort  of  way.  There  wa»  a  picture !  If  she  could  only 
lay  her  hands  upon  it !  But  where  it  was  she  did  not  know  and 
could  not  say,  not  if  Mr.  Styles  were  to  hold  out  to  her  the  altema- 
tive  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  the  one  hand,  or  instant  immolation 
on  the  other. 

Presently,  however,  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Styles  should  now 
return  to  his  inn ;  that  .she  should  make  a  search;  and  that  be 
should  come  back  in  the  evening  and  ascertain  the  result  of  it. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Styles  returned  anl  received  his  prize— a 
little  neatly  painted  portrait  of  a  young,  fair  girl,  with  golden  hair. 

Mrs.  Diwson  looked  at  this  trophy  doubtfully ;  she  thought 
this  was  Mary  Godwin,  but  she  was  not  sure  about  it  At  all 
events,  this  was  the  only  portrait  she  could  find. 

"  Oh,  yes  !'*  cried  Mr.  Styles,  raising  the  picture  reverently  to 
his  lips.  J  his  was  the  portrait  of  his  darling  unhappy  neice; 
those  features  were  engraven  upon  his  heart. 

He  made  this  statement  with  enthusiasm,  and  inwardly  trusted 
it  might  in  some  measure  prove  the  truth.  The  only  reason  to 
satisfy  him  of  the  identity  was  the  fair  face  and  the  golden  hair. 

He  paid  the  old  lady  five  pounds  for  this  souvenir  of  the  past, 
and  returned  to  the  "  Rose  and  Crown/'  well  satisfied  with  what 
be  had  achieved. 
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Next,  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  landlord^  and  guardedly 
led  up  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Barnes,  the  shoemaker,  the 
night  before. 

Yes ;  the  worthy  landlord  remembered  that  night.  He  was 
hostler  to  the  establishment  then.  He  remembered  the  two  gents, 
and  seeing  Mary  (Godwin  in  the  post-chaise^  of  course  he  did. 
Joe  Ooss  was  the  jockey — he  and  Joe  Goss  were  old  chums — though 
Joe  hadn't  got  on  in  the  world  so  well  as  he  had  done :  Joe  was 
•till  alive ;  bless  you,  yes,  hale  and  hearty ;  aud  he  was — so  far  as 
Mr.  Will.  Parker  knew — still  hanging  about  the  stables  of  the 
'*  Kentish  Ajrms,''  at  Dover;  and  if  the  gentleman  called  on  Joe^ 
he  might  have  the  kindness  to  mention  Will.  Parker's  name  to  his 
old  acquaintance. 

Noting  the  name  and  address  of  Mr.  Joseph  Ooss  in  his 
pocket-book,  Mr.  Styles  packed  up  his  portmanteau  and  proceeded 
forthwith  to  Dover. 

At  the  inn  called  the  *'  Kentish  Arms  "  he  discovered  a  little 
decrepit  old  man,  who  acknowledged  himself  to  be  Joe  Ooss. 

*'  Will.  Parker  ?  Lor',  yes ;  he  and  Will.  Parker  were  old  chums, 
and  DO  mistake !  How  was  Will,  getting  along  now  1  Ah,  well  I 
some  people  do  get  up  in  the  world,  and  some  people  do  get  down. 
Will,  had  prospered,  and  none  was  agoin*  to  deny  that  he  deserved 
it ;  whilst  all  he,  Joe  Ooss  possessed,  was  a  horse  that  had  never  won 
a  race,  maybe  because  he  was  a  '^  roarer,^^  and  possessed  **  no 
pluok."  Yes,  he  remembered  the  circumstances  of  that  there 
night.  He  was  one  of  the  jockeys,  and  Jem  Biley  was  the  other. 
The  two  gents  were  liberal — or  rather  one  of  'em  was— for  the 
other  kept  hisself  quiet  like,  and  didn't  do  much.  A  pretty 
young  lady,  and  no  mistake!  No,  he  couldn't  say  he  rightly 
remembered  what  the  face  was  like,  and  wouldn't  recognise  the 
portrait  if  he  saw  it." 

•*  I  understand  you  to  say,  Joe,  that  you  went  with  the  gentle- 
man from  here  to  Walling,  and  took  up  the  young  lady  there. 
After  that  where  did  you  go  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  after  that,"  replied  Joe,  *^  we  came  back  to  the 
'  Kentish  Arms,'  where  the  lady  slept  one  night,  and  the  two 
gentlemen,  who  slept  together,  took  a  room  likewise." 

*•  And  after  that,  Joe?" 

*'  Well,  sir,  after  that  1  don't  know  much,  except  what  Dick 
Jennings  told  me." 

"  And  what  did  Dick  Jennin^'s  tell  you  1"  inquired  Mr. 
Styles. 

"  Why,  sir,  the  next  morninij  Dick  Jennings  druv*  the  lady 

and  the  two  gentlemen  to  church — leastways,  so  he  told  me— and 
there  they  were  married." 
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"  Who  were  married  ?'' 

'*  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  it  was  the  lady  married  the  gentlemen^— 
leastways,  one  of  *em." 

*'  I  should  imagine  it  scarcely  probable,  Joe,  that  she  married 
Dick,  or  even  that  Dick  should  marry  the  other  gentl^nan," 
eplied  Mr.  Styles^  smiling,  and  causing  Joe  to  grin  at  the 
joke. 

*'Do  you  know   the  name  of  the  church,  Joe,"   Mr.  Styles 

queried,  after  a  pause. 

**  No,  sir,  that  I  don't,"  replied  Joe. 

"  Was  it  in  Dover  V 

'^  Don't  know  where  it  was,  sir,  and  that's  the  fac'.  Don't 
think  it  could  have  been  in  Dover,  because,  so  far  as  I  reoollec\ 
the  party  was  gone  several  hours  before  they  come  back  agin'/' 

*' At  any  rate,  I  suppose — Dick  what's  his  name! — Dick 
Jennings,  ca.n  tell  me  all  about  it  ?" 

''  Dick  Jennings  could  tell  you  all  about  it,  I  dessay,  if  he  was 
alive,  but  he's  been  dead  these  twenty  years  ;  so  I'm  afiraid  be 
can't  give  you  much  information  now,  though  he  was  a  chap  as 
was  always  willing  to  oblige  a  gentleman,  and  that  1  will  say." 

**  Dear  me,  I'm  sorry  for  that !"  said  Mr.  Styles,  tumii^  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind.     I'm  sorry  that  man  is  dead." 

'*  So  am  I,  sir,  for  that  matter,"  returned  the  old  ostler  with  a 
wink.  "  He  owed  me  a  five  pun'  note,  and  maybe  if  he'd  been 
still  alive  he'd  have  paid  it  me.  I'm  hard  up  enough  now,  and 
don't  get  too  many  tips  from  gentlemen,  goodness  knows.  "The 
Kentish  Arms  isn't  what  it  used  to  be." 

Mr.  Styles  took  the  hint,  and  slipped  two  half-crown  pieces  into 
the  willing  hand  which  Joe  extended. 

*'What  became  of  these  people  after  this — after  they  were 
married,  I  mean— eh,  Joe,  can  you  tell  me  that  ?" 

**Well,  sir,"  replied  Joe,  gravely  pocketing  the  coins,  "after 
they  were  married  most  likely  they  quarrelled,  and  then  they  had 
babies ;  people  mostly  da  They  went  away  from  the  '  Kentish 
Arms,'  but  where  they  went  to,  the  Lord  Harry  knows." 

*'  But  is  there  no  one  who  can  give  me  any  further  information 
on  the  subject  ?     I  am  quite  willing  to  pay  for  it." 

''  Maybe,  sir,  there  is  a  certain  individual  who  could  if  he  was 
minded/'  returned  Joe,  significantly  ;  **  but  if  it  was  for  any  good 
end  you  asked  him,  that  individual  is  not  the  most  likely  person, 
I  guess,  to  answer  you  ;  and  if  it's  for  a  bad  end,  sir,  if  you'll 
excuse  the  liberty,  I  think  you've  no  call  to  trouble  about  asking, 
as  that  individual  is  not  likely  to  let  you  slip  through  his  fingers." 

Finding,  indeed,  that  be  could  learn  nothing  further  for  the 
present,  and  feeling  tolerably  satisfied  with  the  success  of  bia 
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researches  hitherto,  Mr.  Styles  turned  his  back  on  the  ''  Kentish 
AnnB." 

He  left  Dover  the  same  morning  by  the  mid-day  London 
Express,  and  then  directed  his  steps  towards  Lincoln^s-inn,  hoping 
to  arrive  there  before  Mr.  Baxter  had  quitted  his  chambers  for 
the  day. 

•  •.«••  • 

Mr.  Baxter  was  at  chambers,  closely  closeted  with  his  friend. 
Dr.  Lee,  when  Mr.  Styles  presented  himself  there  at  the  termination 
of  his  journey. 

The  little  gentleman  was  at  once  summoned  into  the  presence 
of  the  two  friends  to  relate  the  result  of  his  expedition. 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  portrait,  Styles,^^  said  Mr.  Baxter.  *'  You 
have  brought  it  with  you,  I  suppose  V 

'^  Yes^  sir ;  it  is  in  the  next  room/^  returned  his  clerk,  bustling 
into  the  outer  ojBfice  to  fetch  it. 

"  Do  you  recognise  the  face,  Dr.  Lee  V* 

The  doctor  took  the  portrait  into  his  hands,  and  gazed  with 
emotion  upon  that  pale,  fair  face,  that  rich,  flowing,  auburn  hair. 

•'Yes/' said  he,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  '*itis  the  same.  It 
is  the  face  of  my  patient  on  that  memorable  night. ^' 

Mr.  Styles  proceeded  with  his  narrative.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
elopement  and  especially  of  the  marriage  in  that  unknown  Kentish 
church,  the  face  of  Dr.  Lee  turned  deathly  pale. 

''  The  villain  !'^  he  ejaculated  between  his  teeth,  handing 
Baxter  a  newspaper.      *'  Look,  Baxter,  at  this  1'^ 

It  was  the  Morning  Post,  and  there,  in  the  announcements  of 
fashionable  event'^,  the  lawyer  read  these  words  : — 

''  We  are  enabled  to  announce  the  approaching  marriage  at  an 
early  date  of  Miss  Maud,  the  daughter  of  the  late  —  Linden,  Esq., 
of  Ham  ley,  with  Sir  Jsisper  Estcourt,  Bart.,  Brooklands,  in  Kent.^^ 
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MAUD     linden's     ENGAOEMBNT. 

What  mockery  is  there  in  a  peal  of  bells,— wedding-bells,  to 
wit! 

Gentle  reader,  look  around  you  and  reflect !  Are  there  no 
connubial  couples  within  the  limits  of  your  respectable  circle  of 
acquaintance,  who  weut  to  church  in  light  flowery  garments,  amid 
a  blaze  of  smiles,  a  halo  of  exultant  hopes^  and  the  francic  clamour 
of  those  mocking  belLs ;  are  there  none  of  theso,  I  3ay,  whose 
marriage?,  if  bells  conlu  je  proplictic,  would  have  been  more  con- 
gruously heralded  by  a  funeral  clang  ?  If  not,  happy  reader,  to 
hftYd  such  happy  iriends.  47 
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Rut  BO  ;  let  us  be  candid,  and  confess  that  all  xnarriaget  amnat 
TTinde  in  heaven^  or  at  least,  if  they^are  so^  that  some  of  tbeia  an 
intended  as  a  wholesome  chastisement  for  our  worldly  sins ;  a 
moral  tonic  to  make  ns  cliiisr  less  tenaciously  to  our  mundam 
career,  and  strengthen  our  desires  towards  an  after  life :  a  sort  of 
bitter  sweet,  with  the  sweets  at  the  beginning,  and  a  terrific  a- 
tention  of  the  bitterness  to  the  end  ! 

There  are  marriages,  thank  God !  which  begin  in  loFe  and  end 
in  love — love  of  a  richer  kind  than  youth  can  comprehend  ;  iriMie 
two  voung  hearts  become  united,  but  grow  more  tenacicniidy 
attached  with  the  progress  of  years,  like  the  climbing  ivy  diat 
clambers  upon  an  old  church  wall ;  or  like  the  mortar  of  that  wall 
upon  which  the  ivy  climbs,— which  grows  stronger,  as  it  is  beatea 
by  the  storms  of  ages,  till  it  becomes  like  the  stone  itself.  Poaaibly, 
if  we  take  the  medium^  we  shall  find  that  such  marriages  as  that 
of,  let  us  say,  our  friends  the  Jones's,  are  fEurly  happy  in  the  loi^ 
run.  Jones  espoused  his  wife  because,  she  was  a  good  girl  and  prettj; 
she  took  Jones  because  he  was  respectable,  possessed  an  income  aol 
"  proposed.'^  Neither  of  them  expected  very  much  of  the  other  so 
neither  was  disappointed.  They  like  each  other  as  well  now  as  when 
they  first  became  man  and  wife.  Each  extols  the  matrimonial  state, 
and  both  have  a  fair  share  of  domestic  comfort.  They  qoairel 
sometimes ;  and  Jones  generally  caves  in,  making  atonement  for 
his  sins  by  the  purchase  of  a  new  silk  dress.  If  Jones  died  to- 
morrow, Mrs.  Jones  would  be  afflicted  with  hysterical  grief,  would 
put  on  widoVs  weeds,  and  would  marry  again  in  a  twelvemonth, 
if  Mr.  Brown  should  make  her  an  offer ;  nor  would  she  belisve, 
that  it  was  poor  Joneses  money  that  induced  Brown  to  ask  her  for 
her  delicate  little  hand. 

There  are  also  marriages^  besides  these  marriages,  dear  reader, 
which,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  are  not  eon* 
cocted  in  heaven,  but  owe  their  origin  to  elsewhere.  These  an 
marriages  cfe  convenance  : — purely  and  simply  so.  Doubtless  thej 
are  made  with  good  intentions  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  under, 
stand  such  matters  better  than  we.  But  what  are  good  intentiou 
worth,  look  you  ?  Is  there  not  a  certain  place— >beyond  the  shore  of 
England,  let  us  hope — that  is  said  to  be  paved  with  them  t  Surely 
money  and  all  other  such  articles  are  good  in  their  way  ;  but  may 
they  not  be  purchased  too  dearly  ? 

Did  not  the  greatest  novelist  of  this  age  describe  his  keen- 
witted heroine,  who  had  been  to  the  Royal  Academy  show,  and  who 
was  betrothed  to  a  nobleman  whom  she  did  not  love,  as  walking 
through  the  house  afterwards  with  a  placard  on  her  back, 
announcing  that  she,  like  the  pictures  in  the  Exhibition^  had  been 
**soldr 
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And  so  had  poor  Maud  Linden  sold  herself,  when  she  had  agreed 
to  accept  the  offer  which  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  pressed  upon  her. 

After  that  day,  when  Sir  Jasper  had  urged  her  to  think 
favourably  of  his  suit,  he  had,  true  to  his  promise,  left  her  to  con- 
sider hi8  proposal,  without  molestation  or  even  the  pressure  which 
might  have  been  pardoned  in  an  ea^er  lover.  He  had  spoken  a 
few  words,  full  of  earnest  dignity  to  Mrs.  Linden  ;  before  he  left  the 
house  that  day,  and  afterwards  for  the  next  few  weeks  he  had  visited 
Hamley  occasionally  only^'  as  if  he  were  actuated  by  a  generous 
impulse  of  not  obtruding  himself  too  much  upon  the  girL  The 
most  he  had  permitted  himself  upon  these  occasions  was  an  eloquent 
glance  from  his  expressive  eyes — he  appeared  to  have  quite  left  off 
wearing  his  spectacles — a  pressure  of  the  hand  pregnant  with  emo- 
tion, and  perhaps  just  a  word  or  two,  spoken  in  his  softest  and 
richest  tones. 

Nevertheless,  Sir  Jasper  was  probably  very  anxious  as  to  the 
success  of  his  suit ;  and  was  desirous  to  press  it  at  the  very  earliest 
opportunity.  He  was  well  aware,  however,  that  he  had  an  ally 
in  Mrs.  Linden,  who  would  further  his  views,  so  far  as  her  influence 
upon  her  daughter  could  do  so.  The  truth  was  that  Sir  Jasper 
was  very  deeply  in  debt,  and  he  had  been  pacifying  certain  of  his 
creditors  by  the  prospects  of  his  approaching  alliance  with  Maud; — 
when — as  probably  those  gentlemen  had  ascertained— large  funds 
would  be  at  his  disposal. 

That  the  baronet  entertained  some  such  views  as  these  was 
ascertained  by  Mr.  Richard  Dow  ning,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
had  certain  monetary  obligations  still  unsettled,  towards  an 
Israelitish  gentleman  who  lived  near  Bedford  Square,  and  who— as 
he  informed  Dick — had  in  his  possession  an  inconvenient  amount 
of  paper  bearing  Sir  Jasper's  signature. 

"  My  dear  Moss,''  Sir  Jasper  had  said  confidentially  to  this 
gentleman,  bear  with  me  a  liitle  longer,  and  everything  shall  be 
squared  up  between  us,  to  the  last  shilling.  The  girl  is  sure  to  have 
me.  Moss,  and  then  there  is  forty  thousand  pounJs,  old  boy  I  and 
you,  you  old  rascal !  shall  get  your  two  hundred  per  cent.  But 
really  you  mvHt  give  me  time  ;  and  you  rmist  let  me  have  a  couple 
of  hundreds  or  so,  to  carry  me  on  the  meantime.  Be  reasonable^ 
my  dear  fellow;  without  help  I  cannot  succeed.  If  I  succeed,  you 
succeed  ;  if  1  fail  in  this  match,  1  am  ruined,  and  you  will  never 
obtain  a  penny-piece.'' 

"Dat  ish  all  very  veil,  mine  dear  Sir  Jasper,"  replied  Mr. 
Moss,  in  the  mildest  of  t<^DGS ;  **  but  supposing,  my  tear  sir,  that 
the  young  lady  should  tecline  cle  honour  of  your  hand  ?" 

"  But  sho  won't cii'ci.ne,"  returaed  Sir  Jasper,  confidently.     '*  In 

the  first  pluc>e,  the  ^irl  is  bead-over-heels  in  love  with  me/' 
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^*  Dat  ish  goot,  toubtless,"  interposed  Mr.  Moss,  sceptically, 
however. 

*^  In  the  second  place,  if  she  refuses  me  she  and  her  family  are 
ruined,  while  even  then  I  shall  obtain  five  thousand  pounds,  Moss, 
which  will  more  than  help  me  to  square  off  with  you.  In  the  third 
place,  the  girPs  mother  is  all  on  my  side,  and  if  she  had  the  money, 
'gad,  I  could  and  would  marry  her  /" 

All  this  Mr.  Downing  gleaned  firom  Mr.  Moss,  when  he  went 
to  pay  that  gentleman  a  few  pounds  on  account  out  of  his  last 
quarter's  salary,  having  incidentally  mentioned  to  the  usurer  the 
fact  of  his  recent  visit  to  Brooklands.  The  information  thus  casually 
obtained  was  subsequently  detailed  to  Arthur  Beresford,  and  the 
author,  without  professing  any  miraculous  power  of  penetrating  the 
the  thoughts  or  actions  of  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  is  thus  enabled  to 
phice  them  before  the  reader. 

Consideriug  these  facts,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Sir  Jasper 
assumed  the  rdle  of  middle-aged  lover  very  cleverly  when  next  he 
ventured  to  broach  the  subject  to  Maud. 

He  had  ridden  over  to  Hamley,  one  bright  August  day,  and, 
havinj  put  up  his  horse,  proceeded  to  the  cottage  on  foot.  He 
had  found  Mrs.  Linden  sitting  at  work  in  the  parlour;  and  the 
poor  widow,  who  was  grateful  for  the  respectful  attention  and 
sympathy  which  the  baronet  never  neglected  to  show  her,  was 
pleased  at  his  arrival,  and  soon  let  him  know  that  Maud  was 
somewhere  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

Accordingly,  after  a  little  filial  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Jasper  towards  the  widow,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
slipping  from  the  room  into  the  garden. 

He  did  not  perceive  Maud  at  first,  but  pursuing  his  search, 
he  presently  discovered  the  edge  of  a  muslin  dress  peeping  through 
the  lattice- work  of  a  little  summer-house;  and  then  it  was  not 
long  before  Maud's  pretty  face,  bending  over  some  needlework, 
met  his  view. 

Pretty,  bnt  oh !  how  pale  and  sorrowful  had  that  sweet  face 
become  during  the  few  short  weeks  since  her  father's  death  1  She 
was  not  aware  of  Sir  Jasper's  approach,  being  either  too  pensively 
concerned  in  her  musing  or  too  preoccupied  by  her  needlework. 
She  was,  therefore,  unconscious  that  the  baronet  had  halted  with- 
in six  yards  of  where  she  was  sitting,  and,  with  finger  to  his  lips, 
appeared  to  hesitate  whether  to  interrupt  her  or  not. 

"  Maud  !*'  he  said,  in  a  low,  soft  voice* 

The  girl  was  startled,  and  glanced  up  quickly  at  the  sound. 
Her  face  turned  paler  even  than  it  was  before,  and  there  was  an 
expression  of  fear  upon  it. 

**  I  have  alarmed  you,  my  poor  child  !  I  was  wrong  to  come 
upon  you  so  suddenly,  when  you  fancied  yourself  alone  I " 
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And  Sir  Jasper  with  much  fatherly  tenderness,  into  which,  how- 
ever, he  contrived  to  throw  just  a  touch  of  love-like  sentiment, 
entered  the  summer-house,  gently  pressed  Maud's  hand,  and  seated 
himself  by  her  side. 

•'No,  Sir  Jasper,  you  have  not  alarmed  toe,"  replied  the 
girl  quietly,  and  permitting  her  eyes  to  fall  again  instantly  upon 
her  work. 

**  No  ?  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that ;  for  you  seemed  startled  when 
I  spoke  to  you,  Maud.  You  were  thinking  of  me,  perhaps  ?  Were 
you?" 

Maud  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  but  kept  her  eyes  re- 
solutely to  her  work.  Her  hands  trembled  slightly,  and  Sir  Jasper 
observed  the  fact. 

"Were  you  thinking  of  me,  Maud?"  he  urged  softly,  laying 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  *'May  I  hope,  my  dear  child, 
that  so  unworthy  a  creature  was  really  in  your  mind,  just 
now  V 

*'  I  was  thinking  of  you,  Sir  Jasper,  certainly,"  answered 
Maud,  but  neither  smiling  iu  the  least,  nor  raisiug  her  eyes. 

Sir  Jasper  was  unable  to  resist  a  laugh. 

*'  You  don't  maKe  the  admission  in  the  most  complimentary  of 
tones,  my  dear,''  he  said.  **  However,  I  will  be  thankful  for  small 
mercies.  I  am  glad,  at  all  events,  Maud,  tliat  you  have  not 
permitted  my  unworthy  imaj^e  quite  to  slip  out  of  your  mind. 
Do  you  know  that  since  I  parted  from  you  that  afternoon — you 
remember  which  I  mean,  when  I  told  you  that  I  would  come  to  you 
again— your  image,  Maud,  has  never  been  absent  from  ray  memory  I 
Do  you  know  that  I  am  always  thinking  of  you  ?'* 

*'  You  are  always  very  kind  to  me,  I  know." 

**  Who  could  help  being  kind  to  you,  my  poor  child  1"  returned 
the  gentleman,  gently  taking  and  retaining  her  hand.  "It  is 
something  far  more  than  kindness,  Maud,  that  I  feel  for  you.  It  is 
love,  dear,  not  the  wild  and  bnrain^^  but  transient,  fancy  of  a 
youth,  but  the  calm  and  earnest  affection  of  a  man,  who,  I  am 
aware,  has  passed  the  meridian  of  his  life.  Such  a  love  is  not  too 
readily  created,  my  dear,  but,  created,  it  endures — it  endures  with 
life.  If  you  crush  it,  you  crush  all  earthly  hopes.  Will  you 
crush  mine,  Maud  ?  That  night  I  told  you  to  take  time  to  think  ; 
I  bade  you  not  to  reject  me  hastily,  I  entreat  you  now  ;  for  if  you 
do,  you  may — oh !  my  girl,  1  do  not  desire  to  say  anything  that 
may  appear  a  threat  to  influence  you,  but  you  may  bitterly  regret 
that  you  have  killed  my  hopes,  and  driven  me  to  despair  !" 

Sir^  Jasper  had  indeed  worked  himself  to  a  state  of  apparent  ex- 
citement, his  hand  trembled  violently  as  it  convulsively  pressed 
Maud's  soft  little  one,  which  it  still  retained. 
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She  was  almost  terrified  by  his  vehemence,  but  mustering  all 
her  courage  and  dignity,  she  withdrew  her  hand. 

"  What  do  you  mean  Sir  Jasper  V^  she  said,  rising.  *'  Do  yoo 
threaten  violence  to  the  lady  whom  you  woo  to  become  your 
wife?" 

"Violence  to  you,  Maud?*'  ejaculatediher  elderly  lover,  with 
vehemence.  "  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  ever  injure  a  hair  <rf 
that  dear  head !  It  is  not  you  I  threaten,  but  myself.  If  you 
destroy  all  the  happiness  that  life  can  possess  for  me,  why  should 
I  live  ?     If '' 

'* You  surely  don't  mean  that  you  would  kill  yourself?"  wied 
the  poor  girl,  aghast  at  the  very  idea. 

**  I  hope  not,  Maud/*  replied  the  baronet  with  tragical  calm- 
ness. '*  I  trust  I  might  be  delivered  from  such  an  act ;  bat  1 
cannot  say.  But,  my  darlings  do  noi  drive  me  to  desperation. 
Say  you  will  be  my  wife." 

Maud  hesitated  a  moment  as  she  stood  there  before  him.  She 
was  calm  and  dignified,  but  her  face  and  lips  were  absolutely 
white. 

•'Listen  to  me,  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,"  she  replied.  *'I  have 
been  expecting  you  to  renew  this  question,  and  I  have  prepared 
myself  to  answer  it.  I  do  not  love  you.  I  feel  I  never — ^no,  I  never 
can  love  you — at  least,  as  I  know  a  wife  should  love  the  husband 
of  her  choice.  I  respect  and  esteem  you  greatly,  for  my  mamma 
regards  you  highly,  and — and — so  do  i.  If  I  do  not  accept  your 
offer,  I  am  aware  that  poverty  must  be  my  lot ;  for  that  I  would 
not  care  but  for  my  mamma  and  my  brother^s  sake.  I  will  give 
you  my  hand  it  you  are  willing  to  accept  it  after  this  statement 
I  have  made." 

•*  My  darling!" 

Sir  Jasper  was  about  to  seize  her  hand  with  a  lover^s  enthusiasm, 
but  sha  hastily  waved  him  off. 

'*Stay !"  she  cried,  excitedly,  "hear  all  I  have  to  say.  For 
their  sake  I  give  you  my  hand.  It  is  on  condition  that  they 
are  helped  by  the  fortune,  the  detestable  fortune,  that  on  my 
marriage  with  you  I  understand  will  become  mine.  On  that 
condition  I  accept  the  offer  you  have  honoured  me  by  making  ;  and 
believe  me.  Sir  Jasper,  that  though  I  feel  I  cannot  love  you  as  I 
ought,  I  will  do  my  duty  ;  I  will  try — oh,  I  will  try — to  make  you 
a  good  wife  !" 

Her  baud  rested  in  his  a  moment,  and  then  a  convulsive  sob 
choked  her,  and  she  rushed  towards  the  house. 

Sir  Jasper  looked  after  her  retreating  form,  and  blew  his  nose. 

''Bon!  c^est  im  fait  accompli !''  he  muttered  with  a  shrug. 
<*  The  money  will  be  mine ;  that  is  agreeable  !     Pleasant^  also^  to 
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be  informed  by  one's  future  wife  that  she  detests  him^  and  marries 
him  for  the  sake  of  her  charming  mamma.  She  is  a  fine  girl, 
certainly,  and  looks  equally  charming  in  smiles  as  in  tears  V* 

In  this  way  Maud  Linden  became  engaged  to  Sir  Jasper,  and 
the  latter  was  careful  that  his  forthcoming  marriage  should  be 
speedily  announced— well  aware  that  his  creditors  were  much 
interested  in  the  fact. 


CHAPTER  XXIVII. 

PREPARATIONS   FOR  ATTACK. 

Startled  by  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Styles,  and  the 
revelations  made  by  Mrs.  Meadows^  as  to  the  antecedents  of  Sir 
Jasper  Estcourt,  Dr.  Lee  was  fully  determined  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  until  either  the  contemplated  marriage  of  that  gentleman 
wi-h  his  niece^  Maud  Linden,  was  broken  off,  or  those  terrible 
facts  which  implicated  the  character  of  Sir  Jasper  were  fully 
investigated  and  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  great  difficulty  Dr.  Lee  had  to  encounter  was  this, — that 
Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  appeared  to  have  gained  a  complete  ascendancy 
and  power  over  Mrs.  Linden's  mind.  Whether  she  was  influenced 
by  some  peculiar  power  of  personal. fascination  which  the  baronet 
possessed  over  most  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  whether 
the  poor  lady's  mind  was  affected  by  her  recent  misfortunes, 
and  she  had  thus  become  too  susceptible  to  the  kindness  and 
deferential  respect  which  Sir  Jasper  never  neglected  to  show  her ; 
or  whether  she  was  unduly  elated  at  the  prospect  of  her  daughter 
effecting  a  marriage  apparently  so  eligible, — certain  it  is  that  she 
had  become  overwhelmingly  fond  of  her  daughter's  elderly  suitor, 
blind  to  his  faults,  and  that  she  placed  implicit  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  his  honour  and  integrity. 

Dr.  Lee  had,  indeed,  quite  offended  his  sister-in-law  by  venturing 
to  warn  her  of  the  reputation  Sir  Jasper  had  acquired  at  the  clubs 
and  among  the  society  of  the  families  to  which  Dr.  Lee  had  pro-> 
fesional  access.  She  said  that  doubtless  in  his  youth  Sir  Jasper 
had  been  wild —  most  young  men  with  rank  and  fortune  were  wild 
in  their  youth  :  but  since  he  had  now  settled  down  a  respectable 
middle-aged  man,  quite  young  enough  for  Maud,  who  would  find 
the  advantage  of  marrying  a  man  a  few  years  older  than  herself, 
she  did  not  consider  him  much  the  worse  on  thai  account.  No 
one  could  deny  that  he  was  clever,  handsome,  and  devoted  to  Maud, 
as  well  as  dutiful  and  attentive  to  herself;  and  that  for  her  part 
she  did  not  wish  to  listen  to  the  ill-natured  scandal  of  ladies  who 
were  envious  because  Sir  Jasper  bad  not  thought  proper  to  marry 
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their  daughters ;  and  that,  in  fact,  she  did  not  believe  there  was  a 
word  of  truth'  in  the  detestable  stories  they  were  wicked  enough  to 
circulate. 

•'As  for  you,  Doctor,"  added  the  widow,  with  quivering 
nostrils  and  flashing  eye^  '*  I  am  surprised  that  a  man  of  your 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world  should  lend  yourself  to 
assist  the  machinations  of  a  coterie  of  envious  mothers  and  jealous 
girls." 

'*  My  dear  Elizabeth,''  pleaded  the  Doctor,  "  I  merely  tell  you, 
in  warning,  what  I  hear  of  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  in  good  society  that 
is  likely  to  be  well-informed ;  and  I  will  add  that,  personally,  I 
have  reasons  to  suspect  the  character — at  least,  in  early  life— of 
the  gentleman  whom  you  sanction,  for  the  sake  of  mere  worldly 
prosperity,  as  Maud's  future  husband.  She  is  your  daughter,  it 
is  true  ;  but  remember,  she  is  also  my  niece,  and  that  I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  watch  over  her  future  welfare  and  happiness.'' 

*^  And  do  you  think,  Robert,  that  J  don't  watch  over  the  poor 
child's  welfare  and  happiness?"  retorted  the  lady,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  angry  and  indignant  tears.  *'  To  say  that  I  would  sacri- 
fice my  child  for  mere  worldly  prosperity  too  !  For  shame  of  you, 
Robert,  for  shame  I  If  you  insult  a  mother  with  such  brutal  in- 
sinuations as  those,  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  in  my  house.  Go, 
sir,  leave  me  and  my  children  in  our  desolation ;  the  generous  and 
noble-hearted  gentleman,  whom  you  and  your  base  friends  malign, 
will  not  desert  me.  In  him  I  feel  I  can  trust— aye  !  my  very  life ; 
and  to  him  I  will  confide  my  darling's  happiness,  which  is  dearer  to 
me  thanUfe." 

Cursing  the  wrong-headedness  of  all  women — which  was  very 
unfair  and  ungrateful,  seeing  that  the  ladies  constituted  Dr.  Lee*s 
chief  patients — the  worthy  physician  had  quitted  the  little  house 
at  Hamley,  and  had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  consulting 
his  friend,  Mr.  Baxter,  upon  the  subject  which  lay  so  closely  to  his 
heart. 

Diuring  that  consultation  Mr.  Stvles  had  returned  from  his 
expedition  to  Wnlling,  and  made  the  revelations  before  recorded. 

*'  But  what  is  to  be  done,  Baxter  ?"  the  Doctor  had  exclaimed, 
despairingly  throwing  out  his  palms. 

The  lawyer  rubbed  his  nose  with  the  feather  of  a  quill  pen  that 
he  held  in  his  hand. 

''It  is  clear  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  arguing  with  Mrs. 
Linden  while  she  is  in  the  present  frame  of  mind,"  he  observed 
•" — at  least,  unless  we  have  plainly  Sir  Jasper's  guilt  brought  home 
to  him.  I  pity  the  poor  girl  from  my  heart.  I  entertain  no 
doubt  that  she  does  not  care  for  this  fellow  a  jot,  and  that  she 
has  consented  to  the  marriage  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice  to  her  family 
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-—to  her  foolish  mother  especially,  who  has  doubtless  persuaded 
her  into  it." 

'*  Couldn't  you  urge  the  matter^  Baxter?'^  isaid  Dr.  Lee. 

The  other  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

"If  you  have  failed,  my  dear  fellow,  what  chance  should 
I  have  ?  Basides,  I  will  own  that  1  have  said  a  word  or  two  at 
different  times,  and  the  old  lady  nearly  snapped  my  head  off." 

The  final  outcome  of  this  conversation  was  that  A.rthur  Beres- 
ford,  who  was  known  to  be  fundamentally  interested  in  Sir  Jasper's 
afiiurs,  and  more  then  suspected  by  Mr.  Baxter  to  be  deeply 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  Maud  Linden,  was  summoned  to  a 
consultation. 

It  had  become  a  fixed  idea  of  Arthur  Beresford,  not  only  that 
his  mother  was  still  alive,  but  that  she  was  incarcerated  in  that 
mysterious  little  turret  chamber  at  Brooklands.  He  had  discussed 
this  theory  with  his  frienl,  Dick  Downing,  till  both  of  ihem  had 
become  excited  to  the  highest  degree  ;  and  Dick  had  been  almoHt 
won  over  to  share  the  same  romantic  belief.  Now,  Arthur  stated 
his  notion  to  two  elder  and  certainly  less  romantically  disposed 
men.  He  was  earnest  in  communicating  his  views  and  half  apolo- 
getic, for  he  rather  expected  to  have  those  views  ridiculed  as 
utterly  preposterous  and  absurd.  To  his  surprise  he  found  Mr. 
Baxter^  as  well  as  Styles,  his  clerk,  quite  disposed  to  think  there 
was  a  basis  of  truth  in  the  conjecture.  Dr.  Lee  had  always  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  the  girl^  whom  ho  had  attended  as  a  patient^ 
was  a  prisoner  in  Sir  Jas{)er's  hands. 

**  Oh,  if  I  could  but  rescue  her  !**  he  exclaimed,  as  he  ardently 
scanned  the  lineaments  of  that  portrait  which  Dr.  Lee  had  identi- 
fied as  the  unknown  mother  who  had  given  the  young  man  his 
life.  '*  Oh,  if  it  should  be  left  to  me  that  /  could  restore  my  unhappy 
mother  from  deatli  to  life  ;'^ 

*'  You  must  not  forget,  Arthur,  that  if  you  found  your  mother 
still  alive,  you  would  not  find  her  as  you  see  her  there  \"  interposed 
the  physician  with  a  sigh.  **  She  was  a  girl  then;  but  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  flown  since  the  strange  adventures  of  that  night. 


i> 


That  same  night  Mr.  Styles  was  despatched  upon  a  new  mission, 
which  took  him  into  the  heart  of  Kent.  Ar.hur  Beresf<»d,  also, 
was  to  start  in  the  same  direction  in  three  days'  time,  but  he 
was  to  proceed  to  Dover,  at  which  town  Mr.  Styles  had  arranged 
to  join  him. 

When  those  three  days  had  expired,  and  the  hour  of  his  depar- 
ture impatiently  waited  for  had  arrived,  our  hero  started  on  his 
journey,  sanguine  of  success.  He,  in  conjunction  with  the  sharp- 
witted  little  lawyer's  clerk,  had^planned  a  scheme  to  ptsnetrate  the 
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mystery  which  enshrouded  Brooklands  and  its 'inscrutable  proprietor. 
Probably  at  Arthur's  heart  lay  the  dormant  and  undefined  hope 
that  if  he  could  acoomplisb  this,  the  baronet's  marriage  with  Maud 
Linden  might  be  frustrated  also. 

One  thought  chilled  the  young  man's  blood.  It  was  this :  if 
Mary  Godwin  were  his  mother,  as,  indeed,  he  could  not  doubt,  who 
teas  his  father  t  Could  Sir  Jasper  be  he — the  man  against  whom 
be  was  plotting^  and  his  hat^  rival  for  Maud  Linden's  hand? 
No ;  he  could  not  entertain  that  belief.  He  had  seen  the  baronet 
face  to  face,  and  there  had  been  no  sympathy  between  them.  He 
was  his  rival  simply,  and  the  villain  upon  whom  he  would  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  his  ill-fated  mother^  who  had  been  his  victi  m  in  some 
unknown  crime. 

''If  I  do  not  end  this  somehow,  I  feel  I  shall  go  mad/'  he 
murmured^  with  a  groan^  burying  his  face  in  his  hands.  "  These 
thoughts  distract  me, — great  Heaven  !  what  am  I  to  dol" 

Then  he  shook  ofi^  this  agony^  and  stem  resolve  took  possession 
of  his  face. 

''  I  will  end  it ;  I  will  penetrate  this  mystery  that  hangs  like  a 
cloud  about  the  history  of  my  birth.  For  Maud  Linden's  sake, 
also,  I  will  not  flinch  froiD  the  task  that  is  before  me.  Look  to 
yourself.  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  for  there  shall  be  a  battle  betwixt 
you  and  me!*' 

As  he  uttered  that  threat,  and  started  forward  on  his  journey 
to  fulfil  it,  he  little  knew  that  Sir  Jasper  was  preparing  for  the 
approaching  struggle  ! 

The  baronet  had  been  already  warned ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE   WABNING. 

Yes  ;  poor  Dick  Downing  had  been  the  unconscious  means  of 
pladng  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt  upon  the  alert. 

During  that  interview  between  him  and  the  old  Jew  money- 
lender  of  Bedford-square,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  Mr.  Moss  gave  so  much  information  to  Dick  about  Sir 
Jasper,  and  seemed  so  disposed  to  entertain  anything  but  kindly 
feelings  towards  that  gentleman,  that  Dick  very  incautiously  let 
fall  a  bint,  that  some  proceedings  were  about  to  be  instituted  against 
the  baronfit,  in  regard  to  certain  transactions  of  his  early  life,  which 
might  actually  effect  his  personal  liberty. 

'*  His  liberty,  my  tear  sir  V  ejaculated  the  sympathetic  Mr. 
Moss.  "You  tout  mean  tat,  Misther  Towding.  De  tammed 
governments  have  appolished  imprisonments  for  tebt  now;  and, 
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mein   Qott !    Sir  Chasper   has    surely   never    been   guilty  of   a 
crime  V* 

Dick  made  no  answer  to  this,  bui  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
wished  the  old  money-leDder  *'  Good  day/' 

Scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  house,  ere  Mr.  Moss,  with  mar- 
yellous  activity  for  his  age,  calleti  to  his  servant  to  bring  him  his 
best  black  suit  of  clothes  and  his  newest  hat.  In  these  he  quickly 
arrayed  himself,  and  trotted  westwards  to  the  club-bouse,  of  which 
he  knew  Sir  Jasper  £stcourt  was  a  member. 

Fortune  favoured  him :  Sir  Jasper  was  in  town,  and  at  that 
moment  in  the  coffee. room  of  the  club. 

Ur.  Moss  forwarded  his  name,  and  presently  the  baronet,  with 
an  angry  brow,  came  to  see  him. 

*'  What  the  devil  do  you  mean.  Moss,  by  hunting  me  out 
here?"  he  exclaimed. 

*'  My  tear  Sir  Chasper,' '  returned  his  visitor,  holding  up  his 
his  hands  in  depreciation,  ^^  I  have  come  for  your  goot.*' 

And  thereupon,  he  related  to  his  patron  the  hints  which  Dick 
had  indiscreetly  permitted  to  fall  &om  his  lips. 

Sir  Jasper  listened  in  silence,  smiled,  and  stroked  his  beani. 

•'  So  the  gentleman  who  communicated  to  you  this  information 
was  named  Downing  ?"  he  observed.  '*  A  young  gentleman  en- 
gaged as  as  clerk  in  Somerset  House,  I  believe  V* 

*' Oh,  My  tear  Sir  Chasper,  to  you  know  de  shentleman!" 
replied  Mr.  Moss,  in  some  alarm,  lest  he  should  have  let  himself 
into  a  scrape.  **  I  hope  Sir  Chasper,  you  vill  not  repeat  tode 
young  shentleman  vat  1  have  mentioned  to  you.  Pesides,  Misther 
Downing  did  not  give  me  vat  you  call  information — not  vone  word. 
He  just  made  von  remark  vich  1  tough t,  as  a  frien\  Sir  Chasper, 
I  would  let  you  know.'^ 

The  baronet  thanked  the  old  miser,  observing,  that  he  supposed 
it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Moss  that  he  should  get  into 
trouble  until  a  settlement  between  them  had  been  made.  He 
added,  in  a  tone  of  easy  carelessness,  which  did  not  deceive  the  old 
man,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  anything  except  his  debts  that  need 
cause  him  any  uneasiness  personally. 

To  this  proposition  his  auditor  smirkingly  answered,  that  he  did 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  his  '*  tear  Sir  Chasper''  had  had 
any  cause|for  alarm  ;  but  that  as  a  friend — if  Sir  Chasper  would 
pardon  the  liberty  of  his  veuturing  to  use  such  a  familiar  term, 
he  could  not  suffer  his  head  to  rest  in  sleep  that  night,  until  he  had 
communicated  what  he  had  heard. 

"  You  did  quite  right,  my  dear  Moss — you  did  quite  right,'' 
replied  the  baronet.  *'  But  tell  me  this,  did  Mr.  Downing  say  any- 
thing to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  that   were  about  to 
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be  instituted  against  me  ?  Did  you  gather  who  were  the  agents 
moving  in  the  affair  ?  Did  he  himself  appear^ — so  far  as  you  could 
judge — to  have  any  animus  against  me  V 

To  all  these  questions  Mr.  Moss  was  constrained  to  shake  his 
wicked  old  head,  and  answer  *'  No." 

Sir  Jasper  hesitated  and  seemed  to  be  pondering  a  certain 
question  in  his  mind,  unable  to  decide  whether  he  should  ask  it  or 
not  At  last  seemingly  he  resolved  that  he  would.  But  there  was 
a  heightened  colour  in  his  face  which  did  not  escape  the  keen  grey 
eyes  of  the  old  man. 

'^  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  Moss/^  he  said  in  a  manner  that  was 
intended  to  exhibit  his  frankness.  ''  This  young  Downing  U  ao 
acquaintance  of  mine.  I  don^t  know  much  of  him^  it  is  true,  and 
this  rather  the  more  surprises  me  that  he  should  be  hinting  any- 
thing in  my  disfavour.  Ue  was,  however,  staying  with  me  at 
Brooklands  for  a  few  days,  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago.  Did  he 
allude  to  that  visit  in  his  talk  with  you  ?  Did  that  visit  appear 
to  you  to  be  in  any  way  associated  with  his  remarks  V 

To  this  quejstion,  also,  the  money-lender  answered,  *'  No;*'  and 
soon  afterwards,  having  briefly  alluded  to  the  iinancial  relations 
existing  between  them,  and  the  probability  of  an  early  settlement, 
Mr.  Moss  bade  his  patron  good  evening,  and  returned  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bedford  Square. 

The  foregoing  dialogue  was  furnished  to  tbe  historian  by  Mr. 
Moss  himself,  when  under  pressure,  at  a  subsequent  period  it 
became  clear  to  the  mind  of  that  gentleman  that,  for  once  in  his 
life,  it  would  be  advisable  to  speak  the  truth. 

Mr.  Moss  had  notlong  left  tbe  portico  of  the  *'New  Erechterium,*' 
when  Sir  Jasper  Estcourt,  with  a  travelling  rug  and  valise,  also 
emerged  therefrom,  and  entered  a  cab,  and  was  driven  eastward 
towards  London  Bridge. 

Sir  Jasper  was  quite  unconscious  that  a  military- looking 
man,  who  was  idly  lounging  against  the  club-house-steps,  hastily 
beckoned  another  cab  ~a  Hansom — and  that  this  latter  vehicle, 
through  all  the  crowded  City  streets,  was  closely  foUowmg  his  own. 
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BEATRICE  TYLDESLEY.* 

Beatbicb  Ttld£8L£Y — a  brunette,  with  magnifioent  black  eyes, 
fringed  by  long  eyelashes,  features  delicat(^ly  formed^  and  teeth 
like  pearls,  her  graceful  figure  never  seen  to  greater  advantage, 
or  more  at  home,  than  on  horseback — is  a  (harming  creation  of 
Lancashire  old  halls  and  of  Jacobite  times.  Possibly  some  will 
find  greater  interest  attached  to  the  characters  of  Colonel  Tyldesley, 
her  cousin,  who  died  defending  his  ancestral  home ;  in  Sir  John 
Fen  wick,  who  perished  on  Tower  Hill ;  in  the  hero — Walter 
Crosby — a  natural  son  of  King  Jameses,  and  who  saves  his  royal 
parent's  life  at  St.  Germain  ;  but  still  Beatrice,  spite  of  her 
religious  and  political  convictions,  which  approach  the  confines  of 
fanaticism,  wins  precedence  by  her  self-devotion,  her  steadfiEiStnesSy 
and  her  consistency,  amid  the  numerous  and  varied  trials  in- 
separable from  the  eventful  epoch  in  which  she  lived. 

Captain  Bridges  and  his  Dutch  dragoons  play  an  important 
part  in  that  portion  of  the  story  which  attaches  itself  to  Lanc^hire 
plots  and  conspiracies ;  and  the  Jacobite  trials  at  Manchester,  in 
which  the  clever  informer,  Luut,  is  so  amusingly  outwitted  by  the 
Lancashire  gentry^  also  constitute  a  most  interesting^  and  histori- 
cally important,  episc^de  in  this  stirring  story. 

But  Mr  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth  has  not,  dA  in  some  of  his 
previous  sketches  of  Jacobite  times  in  Lancashire,  o^nfined  himself 
to  that  and  neighbouring  counties.  Beatrice  Tyldesley,  as  maid 
of  honour  to  the  Queen  of  King  James,  passes  much  of  her  time 
at  St.  Germain,  where  her  remarkable  beauty  and  liveliness  of 
manner  did  not  fail  to  create  a  great  sensation  among  the  young 
gallants  who  accompanied  the  Grand  Monarque  in  his  frequent 
visits  to  the  court  at  St.  Germain,  and  involved  |X)or  Walter  Crosby 
in  many  troubles  and  anxieties. 

Seldom  has  the  fine  old  mass  of  buildings,  with  its  magnificent 
— nay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  its  wonderful  terrace — raised,  as 
it  is,  above  the  riclily  woode<l  valley  of  the  Seine,  been  so  pictu- 
resquely described  as  in  the  present  work.  The  attempt  made,  by 
an  Orano[e  miscreant — Hendrik  Vandaalen — to  awsasinate  the  de- 
posed  monarch,  and  happily  frustrated  by  Walter Crosby^s  activity, 
lends  life  to  the  locality,  if  it  were  needed.  But  with  James  IL^^ 
own  peculiarities,   Mary  of  Modena^s  Italian  spirit  and  love  of 
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conspiracy,  a  ministry  and  council — all  the  forms  of  a  real  oourt 
still  kept  Hp — the  young  prince,  at  that  epoch,  in  the  interesting 
age  of  a  promising  boyhood^  and  the  frequent  visits  and  life-like 
portraits  of  Louis  XIV.^  and  of  Ma(]ame  de  Maintenon — the  last 
piously  sentimental  attachment  of  a  monarch  unstable  only  in 
bis  affections, — nothing  is  wanting  to  fill  up  the  canvas  in  a 
manner  familiar  to  the  skilful  artist,  and  which  enables  bim  to 
restore  life  and  animation  to  that  splendid  pile,  with  its  many 
historical  antecedents,  which  is  known  as  the  Chateau  de  St. 
Germain. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  Forest — one  of  the  largest  in  France — 
in  whose  endless  varieties  of  beautiful  rides  and  drives,  through 
avenues  and  groves,  James  II.  ever  took  the  greatest  delight.  One 
day  it  was  a  pic-nic  at  the  old  hungting-lodge,  used  by  Henri  IV., 
and  called  the  Pavilion  de  la  Muette,  or  *'  of  the  hounds  /'  another, 
it  was  a  glorious  cavalcade,  brightened  by  beauty,  in  shady 
avenues  where  the  old  denizens  of  the  forest  flung  their  gigantic 
arms  across  the  sward  and  formed  an  arch  over  the  heads  of  the 
gaily-attired  chasseurs ;  but  still,  it  was  ever  the  same  thing — a 
picture  full  of  life  and  beauty— -nature  and  art  contrasted  in  their 
utmost  loveliness. 

But  even  these  charming  scenes  are  surpassed,  in  one  sense,  by 
the  author's^^description  of  the  Monastery  of  La  Trappe — a  large 
gloomy-looking  pile,  situated  in  the  midst  of  lakes  and  woods.  The 
valley  in  which  this  religious  retreat  was  placed  seemed,  indeed,  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  world,  being  further  entirely  surrounded  by 
mountains.  Yet  so  embosomed  was  the  monastery  itself  in  woods 
and  lakes,  that  the  royal  party  had  to  wind  about  the  former,  and 
to  skirt  the  latter,  before  they  could  reach  the  solemn  portals  of 
the  austere  brotherhood.  And  in  this  wood,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  monastery,  in  a  hermitage  little  better  than  a 
shed,  almost  buried  in  the  trees,  lived  Brother  Nazaire,  who  before 

becoming  a  monk  and  a  hermit,  was  ''  the  brave  and  once  gal- 
liard"  Sir  Thomas  Stanley.  The  antecedents  of  the  Abbe  de 
Ranc^,  head  of  the  monastery,  and  in  the  world  known  as  Count 
Armand  de  Ranc^,  which  aro  related  at  length,  were  still  more 
strange  and  romantic.  The  deep  and  solemn  tone  in  which  the 
author  makes  the  recluse  speak  of  his  miserable  hut  as  mightier 
than  the  brightest  palace,  and  of  earth's  splendours  as  growing 
dim  before  celestial  glories,  surpass  in  eloquence  almost  anything 
that  has  previously  come  from  the  w^ite^^s  pen.  We  have  not  much 
patience  with  the  heroine^s  fantastic  waywardness,  when  inclined 
to  withdraw  from  a  world  she  was  born  to  adorn ;  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thinpr  when,  after  a  life  of  feverish  anxieties,  from  amidst 
oourtly  gaieties  and  ardent  strifes^  an  aged  man  retires  to  one  of 
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calm  and  philosophic  meditation;  and  Brother  Nazaire's  words 
were  calculated  to  have  a  permanant  intiuence  upon  a  kingly 
temperament,  so  thoughtful  as  at  times  to  have  been  termed 
moody. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  make  even  mention  of  other  striking 
scenes  in  the  work ;  as  more  especially  Qaeen  Mary,  and^  subse- 
qently,  Eling  William  at  Kensington;  Mr.  Aaron  Smith  and  his 
satellites  at  Old  Whitehall ;  Sir  John  Fenwick  at  Hurst  Place 
and  in  the  Tower ;  suiSice  it  that^  apart  firoru  descriptions  full  of 
animation,  and  scenes  replete  with  deepest  interest,  there  are  in- 
cidents  enough  in  the  story  to  more  than  maintain  the  well-earned 
reputation  of  \i%  indefatigable  author. 
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BRIEF      AND    VARTOUS. 

DR.  schlibmank's  collectioms. 

Mr.  Westropp,  in  a  letter  to  the  Athrncemn  (No.  2626)^  points 
out  that  the  broDze  key  tbund  with  tlic  treasures  would  appear  lo 
completely  quash  Dr.  Schliemaiiu's  view,  tiiat  the  ;^oiJ  ornaments 
fouud  in  the  chest  were  ot'  Tr'»j:iu  ori;^in  :  *'  zVocording  to  the  best 
archaeological  authorities,  keys  belouu  to  a  Roman  period  only." 
But  is  not  this  be^^ging  the  qiicstiou  ^  Tlie  best  authorities  hare 
i)ot  yet  had  Trojan  relics  to  deal  with ;  and  il  »  bronze  key  is  found 
among  them,  it  would  only  go  to  prove  that,  contiary  to  hitherto 
receive'l  opinion,  such  were  known  to  the  Trojans.  It  is  probable, 
howcTer,  that  other  corroborative  evitlence  will  yet  be  brought 
forward  to  show  that  the  treasures  beleui;  to  a  later  date. 

THE    VERNACULAR  PRESS. 

If  we  imagine  (says  an  Indian  Paper),  as  Mr.  Bright  no  doubt 
does,  that  vernacular  (i.e.  native)  newspapers  are  an  index  to  ver- 
nacular opinion,  the  means  expounded  by  one  of  these  papers  tor 
preventing  famines  and  of  providing  for  a  famine  fund,  should 
recouimend  itself  to  the  ect>nomical  sciiool.  ''  rhe  Grovemor 
General,^'  says  one  of  these  learned  puntlits,  *^  sh«»uld  forbid  the  sahb 
loge  to  kill  vultures  and  jackals,  which  would  then  be  left  for  the 
lower  classes  to  feed  on  when  the  next  famine  came.  This  advice, 
as  we  know,  was  neglected  ;  and  behold,  the  famine  in  Madras!" 

MERV    AND    HERAT. 

Great  interest  attaches  itself  to  these  two  centres  of  popu- 
lation on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  Central  Asia  and  Afghanistan, 
as  a  possible  route  of  approach  to  India  by  the  irrepressible 
Muscovite.  Captain  Marsh,  of  the  Bengal  cavalry,  states  in  a 
recently  published  work,  entitled,  **  A  Ride  through  Islam*'  &c., 
(Tinsley  Brothers),  but  this  upon  mere  hearsay,  tliat  since  the 
destruction  of  Merv  by  the  Amir  of  Bokhara  in  1787,  it  has  never 
been  rebuilt,  and  that  it  is  now  simply  the  chief  camp  of  the 
Turkomans.  At  certain  se.isons  of  the  year,  after  harvest,  the 
tribes  (the  Tekke,  the  Sarik,  Salor,  and  Kara  Turkomans) 
assemble  there  with  the  produce  of  farm  or  flock,  and  pitch  their 
black  goal  Vhair  or  felt  tents  amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Shah 
Jihan.  In  the  great  heats  the  town  is  a^ain  dosorted,  the  river 
Murgbab  being  then  nearly  and  often  quite  dry. 
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V^mb^iy  has  given  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the  present 
ondition  of  Herat  or  Hirat,  which  he,  however,  admits  to  be 
ightly  named  the  gate  or  key  of  Central  Asia ;  and  he  adds,  what 
3  of  some  importance,  that  it  needs  only  some  attack,  no 
aatter  by  whom,  to  be  made  upon  the  place,  for  the  Herati  to  be 
he  first  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Afghans.  Y^mbdry  was  also 
truck,  as  was  Captain  Marsh,  with  the  beautiful  immense  plain 
ailed  J{ilghai  Herat,  and  which  with  its  scattered  groups  of  villages, 
bs  numerous  canals,  and  exceeding:  fertility,  constitutes  the  wealth 
f  the  town,  once  under  the  nominal  rule  of  Major  Todd,  during 
ehose  government  the  Herati  saw  more  earnestness  and  self-sacrifice 
fith  respect  to  the  ransoming  of  the  slaves  than  they  had  ever 
leard  of  before  on  the  part  of  a  ruler.  The  tradition,  indeed, 
btains  in  Herat,  that  the  unfortunate  Stoddart  and  ConoUy  lost 
heir  lives  in  the  attempt  to  ransom  the  Heratis  pining  in  captivity 
\  Bokhara.  Hence  are  the  inhabitants,  whether  Shiah  or  Sunnis, 
aid  alike  to  long  most  for  the  rule  of  the  English,  whose  feelings 
A  humanity  and  justice  have  led  them  to  forget  the  great  differencet 
A  religion  and  nationality. 

Captain  Marsh's  account  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city  in  the 
HPesent  day  derives  the  greater  interest  from  the  fact  that,  in  the 
ctual  condition  of  Merv,  it  would  most  probably  be  made  the 
»ut-po8t  of  resistance  to  the  Russians,  should  they,  after  letting 
oose  the  Afghans  against  us,  attempt  to  approach  that  line : 

''Next  morning  I  went  for  a  ride  outside  the  walls.  They 
lave  been  so  often  knocked  down  and  rebuilt — in  1883  by 
?rinoe  Abbas  Mirza,  and  the  last  time  by  the  Persians  during  the 
liege  in  1856,  when  it  was  taken,  and  its  chief,  Mahomed  Yusuf, 
lent  to  Teheran  and  murdered — that  the  present  ones  are  built  on 
;he  top  of  a  high  mound  of  vast  thickness,  the  accumulated  dSbrit 
>f  a  hundred  generations.  The  ditch  is  very  deep  and  broad,  and 
san  be  filled  with  water  from  the  river  at  a  short  notice.  There 
.re  four  gates,  all  of  which  are  on  a  level  with  the  country  out- 
ide,  consequently  much  lower  than  the  actual  wall.  The  ark 
tands  out  very  prominently;  and  on  the  outer  slope  of  the 
nound,  between  the  ditch  und  the  walls,  are  two  covered  ways,  or 
auase  braye,  one  commanding  the  other;  and  lastly  the  waUs 
hemselves  are  well  flanked  by  large  bastions — a  place  of  vast 
trength  when  protected  by  a  resolute  garrison.  The  circum- 
erence  of  the  city  is  about  a  Tarsak,''  a  farsak  equals  3^  miles— 
'  the  interior  nearly  a  mile  square.  It  is  commanded  by  two 
levations,  about  800  to  1000  yards  distant, — Missula  and  Thaleh- 
«rghy — but  from  neither  can  the  interior  of  the  city  be  actually 
een,  they  being  only  on  a  level  with  the  walls.'' 

48 
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RECENT  DISCOYERIES  ANTICIPATED. 

We  learn  from  L* Eaploration  (No,  62,  Feb.  1878),  that  a 
map  has  been  discovered  in  the  Public  Library  of  Lyons,  in  which 
the  hydrographic  system  of  Central  Africa,  as  determined  by 
Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  Baker,  Livingstone,  Cameron,  and  Stanley,  is 
all  laid  down  as  far  back  as  1701.  This  map  is  said  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  rev.  fathers  Placide  de  Saint- Amour,  principal  of 
the  convent  of  Saint  Francis,  and  Crispinien^  of  Toulon,  and  by  the 
brothers  Bonaventure  and  Gregory,  monks  of  the  same  order.  Father 
Gregory  was^  it  is  said,  the  celebrated  Lyonnese  geographer,  Henry 
Marchand.  As  to  the  first,  his  name  alone  ought  to  have  secured 
him  success.  It  might  seem  strange  to  some  that  discoveries  like 
these  come  after  the  events ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  people  are  rarely 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  map  until  further  discovery 
comes  to  corroborate  what  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  revelation. 

OLD   FBSNCH  LITERATUBE. 

Both  France  and  Belgium,  the  former  by  the  aid  of  a  Sacieti 
des  Jncient  Textea,  the  latter  by  the  help  and  concurrence  of  the 
Jcademie  Royale  de  Belgique^  have  been  recently  engaged,  in  imi- 
tation of  several  societies  constituted  for  the  same  purposes  in  this 
country,  in  reproducing  works,  and  more  especially  poems,  belong- 
ing to  by-gone  times. 

The  Society  for  the  Republication  of  Ancient  Texts,  founded  in 
1876^  has  supplied  its  subscribers  with  a  large  folio  album,  in 
which  some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  French  language 
are  ably  and  carefully  reproduced,  as  also  a  volume  of  songs  of 
the  seventh  century.  Three  songs,  edited  by  M.  G.  Paris,  with 
music  by  M.  Qevaert,  are  rather  artistic  than  popular,  such  as 
would  be  designated  as  cortesanai  in  Spain.  Not  only  were  they 
never  popular,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  made 
and  sung  by  the  people — but  few  of  them  furnished  elements  for 
that  national  poetry  the  vestiges  of  which  are  now  so  much  sought 
after. 

The  society  has  also  published  the  Miracles  de  Noatre — Dame, 
par  Peraonnages^  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bibliothiqtie  Nationale, 
which  had,  indeed,  already  been  placed  under  contribution,  and 
portions  of  which  are  attributed  to  Gautier  de  Coincy.  Among 
the  so*called  '*  miracles  "  is  the  history  **  de  Vjbbes$e  que  Nostre — 
Dame  deffendi  d^Angaieee^^  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  not 
very  edifying.  Amongst  them,  also,  is  the  forty-sixth  miracle  of 
Gkutier,  who  was  himself  indebted  to  Hermann  and  Hugues 
Farsity  firom  whom  almost  all  the  legends  of  tb^  fifteenth  century 
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were  imitated  in  Spanish  by  Oonzalo'  de  Berceo.  As  jet  only  two 
Tolumes  of  the  Miracles  have  appeared.  The  whole  will  be  com. 
prised  in  five  volumes,  and  a  sixth  will  be  added,  comprising  a 
glossary  and  explanatory  notes. 

M.  (}aston  Paris  has,  it  is  to  be  observed,  reproduced  under 
the  titles  of  "  Les  Sept  Sages  de  Rome,'*  and  "  L*  Tstaire  des  Sept 
Saget/*  two  separate  versions  of  le  lAvre  de  Siadibad,  a  fiction  of 
oriental  origin,  which  was  very  popular  in  olden  times.  The  story 
is  that  of  a  young  prince  falsely  accused  by  his  step-mother,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  his  father.  Seven  wise  men  discuss  the 
question  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  youth,  with  his  step- 
mother^ and  the  interest  lies  in  the  alternations  between  life  and 
deaths  as  the  argument  is  unfolded,  but  which  ends  in  favour  of 
the  supposed  culprit^  and  in  the  disgrace  of  the  queen.  Such  a 
theme  was  abundantly  made  use  of  by  the  old  trouvires,  as  also  by 
Bocaocio  and  his  numerousj  imitators,  and  it  furnished  Moliere 
with  his  most  amusing  scene  in  Georges  Dandin,  where  Angelica 
pretends  to  cast  herself  into  a  well.  The  story  underwent,  indeed, 
all  kinds  of  modifications  and  changes  in  different  hands  and  with 
the  progress  of  time,  and  the  public  are  indebted  to  M.  Paris  for 
the  reproduction  of  these  original  texts. 

The  Brun  de  la  Montague,  by  M.  Paul  Meyer,  is  neither 
remarkable  for  imaginative  powers  nor  for  brilliancy  of  style ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  discourses  of  the  several  actors  in  the  poem  are 
strongly  flavoured  with  that  monotonous  prolixity  which  was  so 
common  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Guillaume  de  Paleme,  although 
by  no  means  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  was  once  very  popular^  and  many  of 
the  adventures  recorded  in  old  song  have  founH  their  way  into  the 
French  spoken  in  the  north. west  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.     It  is  edited  and  ably  annotated  by  M.  Michelant. 

M.  de  Puymaigre  quoted  Qrimaltos  and  Montesinos  as  heroes 
of  ancient  Spanish  romances,  who  could  not  be  referred  to  the  songs 
called  "  Qestes."  But  M.  G.  Paris  first  determined,  in  his  Histoire 
PoHxquede  Charlemagne,  the  identity  of  Aiol  with  Montesinos,  and  of 
Elie  with  Orimaltos.  M.  Paris  has  now  edited  the  text  of  Aiol, 
and  M.  de  Puymaigre  seems  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  this  view  of 
the  subject  [Poly-Biblion  for  March,  1878)  the  more  readily  as  he 
had  anticipated  in  his  work,  Vieux  Auteurs  Castillans  (tom.  11, 
p.  303),  that  the  romance  of  Montesinos  might  be  of  French  origin. 

M.  Scheler  has  particularly  distinguished  himself  among  the 
Belgic  erudites  by  the  number  of  ancient  poems  he  has  edited.  In 
1874  he  made  hS&debvkt  with  Les  En fances  Ogier^  Berths  aux  Grans 
Pies,  and  Beuves  de  Commarchis^  all  romances  of  the  same  poet, 
Aden&3|  or  rather  Adenet  li  Bois,  for  the  first  name  is  erroneous, 
although  now  generally  adopted.     These  Tomances  were  not  un. 
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known,  and  the  first  constitutes  the  sixth  branch  of  the  important 
cycle  of  Aymeri  de  Narbonne  and  his  children ;  and  the  second,  with 
the  quaint  title,  was  edited  by  M.  Paris  in  1832,  but  not  with 
that  care  which  existing  philological  criticism  demands,  and  which 
is  to  be  met  with  in  M.  Scheler's  learned  editions. 

The  same  '^  romanist  **  followed  up  these  three  volumes,  which 

comprise,  with  Cleomadh,  previously  edited  by  M.  Van  Hasselt, 

if  all  the  known  works  of  Adenet,  by  the  Belgian  trouveres,  from  the 

E  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.     Among  the   most  notable  of 

I  these  are  Queues  (Conon  ?)  de  B^thune;  Guillaume  of  the  same 

fj  town ;    Henri   III.,   Duke   of  Brabant ;    Gilbert   de   Berneville  ; 

Mathieu  and  Pierre  de  Gand  ;  Renaut  de  Trie ;  Jean  de  Tournay  ; 

I":  Jehan  de  Lefontaine  of  the  same  place ;  and  Jocelyn  de  Bruges. 

Some  of  those  had  already  been   edited  by   M.  Dinaux.      There 

seems   to   be   a  doubt  about  the  reality  of  Renant  de   Trie.     M. 

[i  Scheler  objects  to  the  identification  made  in  VHistoire  Littcraire  de 

^-  France^   and   by  Dinaux   with  Renier    de    Frith,    mentioned  by 

■  Villehardouin,   and  rather  fancies  a  knight   who  figured   in  the 

■j  tournament  of  Chtjuvency.     M.  de  Puymaigre  suggested  the  poet 

li  may  be  that  good  French  Admiral  who  figured  in  the  Victorial  of 

ij  Outtiere  Diaz  de  Games. 

^  M.  Scheler*s  last  volume  contains  the  Bastars  de  Bullion,  beiof 

j|  a  previously  inedited   continuation  of  Baudouin  de  Sebburg,  pub- 

!|  lished  by  M.  Bocca. 

I)  The  Academy  of  Brussels   has   not  neglected   the  old  prose 

writers,  whilst  M.   Scheler  has    been    so   ably    and    exhaustively 

\  editing  the  poets.  The  Chroniqties  de  Jeluin  le  Bel  have  been  followed 

i  by  the  Lettres  et  Negociations  de  Philippe  de  Commines,  and  the 

Chrcniques  de  Froissart.     The  public  are  indebted  to  Baion  Kervyn 

de  Lettenhove  for  those  important  and  useful  publications.      It  is 

becoming  almost  a  question — more  particularly  in  the  reproduc- 

'  tion  of  old  songs— whether  in  the  modern   passion  for  mediaeval 

revivals  some  publications  are  not  once  more  brought  into  notice 

I  whose  only  merit  lay  in  their  having  been  long  forgotten. 
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